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The  effect  produced  in  the  republic  by  the  defensive  and  un- 
eventful campaigning  of  the  year  1599  had  naturally  been 
depressing.  There  was  murmuring  at  the  vast  amount  of 
taxation,  especially  at  the  new  imposition  of  one-half  per 
cent,  upon  all  property,  and  two-and-a-half  per  cent,  on  all 
sales,  which  seemed  to  produce  so  few  results.  The  success- 
ful protection  of  the  Isle  of  Bommel  and  the  judicious  pur- 
chase of  the  two  forts  of  Crevecoeur  and  St.  Andrew,  early  in 
the  following  year,  together  with  their  garrisons,  were  not 
military  events  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  were  hardly 
enough  to  efface  the  mortification  felt  at  the  fact  that  the 
enemy  had  been  able  so  lately  to  construct  one  of  those 
strongholds  within  the  territory  of  the  commonwealth. 

It  was  now  secretly  determined  to  attempt  an  aggressive 
GU)vement  on  a  considerable  scale,  and  to  carry  the  war  once 
for  all  into  the  heart  of  the  obedient  provinces.  It  was  from 
Flandtfs  that  the  Spanish  armies  drew  a  great  portion  of 
their  supplies.    It  was  by  the  forts  erected  on  the  coast  of 
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Flanders  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ostend  that  this  Important 
poeeession  of  the  States  waa  rendered  nearly  valueless.  It 
was  by  pri%'ateers  swarming  from  the  porta  of  Flasdns, 
especially  from  Nieuport  imd  Dunkirk,  that  the  foreign  trade 
of  the  republic  was  crippled,  and  its  intercommunications  by 
river  and  estuary  rendered  nnsafe.  Dunkirk  was  simply  a 
robbers'  care,  a  station  from  ^hich  an  nnnutl  tas  was  levied 
upon  the  commerce  of  the  Netherlands,  almost  sufficient, 
had  it  been  paid  to  the  national  treasury  instead  of  to  the 
foreign  freebooters,  to  support  the  expenses  of  a  considerable 
anny. 

On  the  other  hand  the  condition  of  the  aichdokes  seemed 
deplorable.  Never  had  mntiny  existed  before  in  so  well- 
organised  and  definite  a  form  even  in  the  Spanish  Nether- 
lands. 

Besides  those  branches  of  the  "Italian  republic,"  which 
had  been  established  in  the  two  fortresses  of  Crevectxnr  and 
St.  Andrew,  and  which  had  already  sold  themselves  to  the 
States,  othe*  organisations  quite  as  formidable  existed  in 
variotis  other  portions  of  the  obedient  provinces.  EspeciallT 
at  Diest  and  Thionville  the  rebellious  Spaniards  and  Italians 
were  numbered  by  thousands,  all  veterans,  well  armed,  fbrti- 
6ed  in  strong  dties,  and  supplying  themselves  with  perfect 
regohinty  by  contribntions  levied  upon  the  peasantry,  obey- 
ii^  their  Eletto  and  other  officers  with  exemplary  promptness, 
imd  paying  no  more  heed  to  the  edicts  or  the  solicitations  of 
the  archduke  than  if  he  had  been  the  Duke  of  Muscovy. 

The  opportunity  seemed  tempting  to  strike  a  grvat  blov. 
How  conld  Albert  and  Isabella,  with  an  empty  exchequer  and 
a  mntinous  army^  hope  either  to  defend  their  soil  from  attack 
or  to  aim  a  counter  blow  at  the  republic,  even  if  the  republic 
tor  a  seuoo  should  be  depiiTed  of  a  portion  of  its  defenders  ? 

The  rvasDoing  was  plausible,  the  priie  tempting.  The 
States  General,  who  habitually  discountenanced  rashness. 
•ad  mm  wtnt  to  impose  saperfluous  restraints  upon  the 
i  bat  discreet  Lewis  Williato,  and  upon  the.deeply 
-= —  bat  energetic  Maonce,  w»e  now  grown  as  ardent 
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as  they  had  hitherto  been  hesitating.  In  the  early  days  of 
June  it  was  determined  in  secret  session  to  organize  a  great 
force  in  Holland  and  Zeeland,  and  to  embark  suddenly  for 
Nieuport,  to  carry  that  important  position  by  surprise  or 
assault,  and  from  that  basis  to  redeem  Dunkirk.  The  pos- 
session of  these  two  cities,  besides  that  of  Ostend,  which  had 
always  been  retained  by  the  Republic,  would  ensure  the 
complete  subjugation  of  Flanders.  The  trifling  force  of 
two  thousand  men  under  Bivas — all  that  the  archduke  then 
had  in  that  province — and  the  sconces  and  earthworks 
which  had  been  constructed  arojimd  Ostend  to  impede  the 
movements  and  obstruct  the  supplies  of  the  garrison,  would 
be  utterly  powerless  to  prevent  the  consuxmnation  of  the  plan. 
Flanders  once  subjugated,  it  would  not  be  long  before  the 
Spaniards  were  swept  from  the  obedient  Netherlands  as 
thoroughly  as  they  had  been  from  the  domains  of  the  com- 
monwealth, and  all  the  seventeen  provinces,  trampling  out 
every  vestige  of  a  hated  foreign  tyranny,  would  soon  take  their 
natural  place  as  states  of  a  free,  prosperous,  and  powerful 
union. 

But  Maurice  of  Nassau  did  not  share  the  convictions  of  the 
States-General.  The  unwonted  ardour  of  Bameveld  did  not 
inflame  his  imagination.  He  urged  that  the  enterprise  was 
inexcusably  rash  ;  that  its  execution  would  require  the  whole 
army  of  the  States,  except  the  slender  garrisons  absolutely 
necessary  to  protect  important  places  from  surprise ;  that 
a  defeat  would  not  be  simply  disaster,  but  annihilation ; 
that  retreat  without  absolute  triumph  would  be  impossible, 
and  that  amid  such  circumstances  the  archduke,  in  spite  of 
his  poverty  and  the  rebellious  condition  of  his  troops,  would 
doubtless  assemble  a  sufficient  force  to  dispute  with  reasonable 
prospects  of  victory,  this  invasion  of  his  territory. 

Sir  Francis  Vere,  too,  was  most  decidedly  opposed  to  the 
plan.  He  pointed  out  with  great  clearness  its  dangerous  and 
possibly  fatal  character ;  assuring  the  States  that,  within  a 
fortnight  after  the  expedition  had  begun,  the  archduke  would 
follow  upon  their  heels  with  an  army  fully  able  to  cope  with 
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the  best  whicli  they  could  put  into  the  field.  But  begides  this 
experienced  and  able  campaigner,  who  so  thoroughly  shared 
the  opinions  of  Prince  Maurice,  every  military  man  in  the 
provinces  of  any  conBideratton  was  opposed  to  the  sclieme. 
Especially  Lewis  William,  than  whom  no  more  sagacious 
military  critic  or  accomplished  strategist  existed  in  Europe, 
deuouQced  it  with  enei^  and  even  with  indignation.  It  was, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  young  stadholder  of  Friesland,  to  suspend 
the  existence  of  the  whole  commonwealth  upon  a  silken 
thread.  Even  success,  he  prophesied,  would  bring  no  per- 
manent fruits,  while  the  consequences  of  an  overthrow  were 
fearful  to  contemplate.  Tlie  immediate  adherents  and  most 
trusted  counsellors  of  William  Lewis  weri>  even  more  un- 
measured in  their  denunciations  than  he  was  himself.  "  'Tis 
all  the  work  of  Bameveld  and  the  long-gowns,"  cried  Everard 
Tan  Reyd.  "  We  are  led  into  a  sack  from  which  there  is  no 
extrication.     We  are  marching  to  the  Oaudine  Forks. 

Certainly  it  is  no  small  indication  of  the  vast  influence  and 
the  indomitable  resolution  of  Barneveld  that  he  never  faltered 
in  this  storm  of  indignation.  The  Advocate  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  invade  Fliindera  and  to  capture  Nieuport,  and 
the  decree  accordingly  went  forth,  despite  all  opposition. 
The  States-General  were  sovereign,  and  the  Advocate  and 
the  States-General  were  one. 

It  was  also  entirely  characteristic  of  Maiuice  that  he  should 
submit  his  judgment  on  this  great  emergency  to  that  of 
Olden-Bar neveld.  It  was  difScult  for  him  to  resist  the 
influence  of  the  great  intellect  to  which  he  had  always 
willingly  deferred  in  a£Eairs  of  state,  and  from  which,  even  in 
military  matters,  it  was  hardly  possible  for  him  to  escape. 
Yet  in  military  matters  Maurice  was  a  consummate  professor, 
and  the  Advocate  in  comparison  but  a  school-boy, 

The  ascendency  of  Bameveld  was  the  less  wholesome, 
therefore,  and  it  might  have  been  better  had  the  stadholder 
manifested  more  resolution.  But  Maurice  had  not  a  resolute 
character.  Thorough  soldier  as  he  was,  he  was  singularly 
vacillating,  at  times  almost  infirm  of  purpose,  but  never  before 
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in  his  career  had  this  want  of  decision  manifested  itself  in  so 
striking  a  manner.^ 

Accordingly  the  States-Greneral,  or  in  other  words  John  of 
Olden-Bameveld,  proposed  to  invade  Flanders,  and  lay  siege 
to  Nieuport.*^  The  States-General  were  sovereign,  and  Maurice 
bowed  to  their  authority.  After  the  matter  had  been  entirely 
decided  upon  the  state-council  was  consulted,  and  the  state- 
council  attempted  no  opposition  to  the  project.  The  prepara- 
tions were  made  with  matchless  energy  and  extraordinary 
secrecy.  Lewis  William,  who  meanwhile  was  to  defend  the 
eastern  frontier  of  the  republic  agednst  any  possible  attack, 
sent  all  the  troops  that  it  was  possible  to  spare,  but  he  sent 
them  with  a  heavy  heart.  His  forebodings  were  dismal.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  all  was  about  to  be  staked  upon  a  single 
cast  of  the  dice.  Moreover  it  was  painful  to  him  while  the 
terrible  game  was  playing  to  be  merely  a  looker  on  and  a 
prophet  of  evil  from  a  distance,  forbidden  to  contribute  by 
his  personal  skill  and  experience  to  a  fortunate  result. 
Hohenlo  too  was  appointed  to  protect  the  southern  border, 
and  was  excluded  from  all  participation  in  the  great  expe- 
dition. 

As  to  the  enemy,  such  rumors  as  might  come  to  them 
from  day  to  day  of  mysterious  military  preparations  on  the 
part  of  the  rebels  only  served  to  excite  suspicion  in  .other 
directions.  The  archduke  was  uneasy  in  regard  to  the  Bhine 
and  the  Gueldrian  quarter,  but  never  dreamt  of  a  hostile 
descent  upon  the  Flemish  coast. 


*  "  Un  ^leicli  wie  seiner  Exc.  man- 
^leit  und  gute  ordnnng  zu  loben  ist" 

Bays, with  some  bittemess^that  devoteid 
adherent  of  the  Nassaus,  Van  Reid, 
"so  kCnnen  sie  nit  allerdings  ent- 
schnldigt  werden  das  de  sich  lieber 
\d  importunitet  kriegsonerfamer  lent 
in  solche  extremitet  gestellet  als  mit 
Fabio  dieselbe  Verachten  woUen  und 
das  er  nit  geantwort :  malo  prudens 
hosds  me  metuat  quam  gttuH  eives 
laudent." — Groen  v.  rrinst.,  Archives 
n.  Serie  ii.  15. 

*  "Le    Prince    Maurice    n'a    jwis 
manqn^  de  remontrer  un  pliis  asseurS 


chemin  pour  jetter  la  guerre  dans  le 
dit  pays  de  Flandres  et  y  prendre  un 
pied  qui  les  pourroit  conduire  peu  a 
pen  au  but  tant  deeir^.  Mais  ces  Mes- 
sieurs comme  ennuyez  de  yivre  en 
r^tat  incertain  auquel  ils  se  yoyent 
reduits  par  les  apprehensions  et  d'An- 
gleterre  et  de  notre  France  mesme 
ayment  mieux  hazarder  ce  coup  de  d6 
cependant  ils  se  voyent  de  beUes  forces 
en  main  et  celles  de  Icur  ennemi 
aflToibli^s,"  Ac — Buzanval  t^  Villeroy, 
18  June,  1600.  .(Royal  Library  of  the 
Hague  MS.) 
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Menntimi?,  on  the  19th  June  Maurice  of  Nassau  made  his 
appearance  at  Castle  BammetenB,  not  far  from  Flushing,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Scheld,  to  superintorid  the  great  movement. 
So  large  a  fleet  as  waa  there  assembled  had  never  before  been 
seen  or  heard  of  in  Christendom,  Of  war-ships,  transports, 
and  flat-bottomed  barges  there  were  at  least  thirteen  hun- 
dred. Many  eye-witnesses,  who  counted  however  with  their 
imaginations,  declared  that  there  were  in  all  at  least  three 
thousand  vessels,  and  the  statement  has  been  reproduced  by 
grave  and  trustworthy  chroniclers.  As  the  number  of  troops 
to  be  embarked  upon  the  enterprise  certainly  did  not  exceed 
fourteen  thousand,  this  would  have  been  an  allowance  of  ono 
vessel  to  every  five  soldiers,  besides  the  army  munitions  and 
provisions — a  hardly  reasonable  arrangement. 

Twelve  thousand  infantry  and  sixteen  hundred  cavalry, 
the  consummate  flower  of  the  States'  army,  all  well-paid, 
well-clad,  well-armed,  well -disciplined  veterans,  had  been 
collected  in  this  place  of  rendezvous  and  were  ready  to 
embark.  It  would  be  unjuBt  to  compare  the  dimensions 
of  this  force  and  the  preparations  for  ensuring  the  success  of 
the  enterprise  with  the  vast  expeditions  and  gigantic  arma- 
ments of  later  times,  especially  with  the  tremendous  exhibi- 
tions of  military  and  naval  energy  with  which  our  own  civil 
war  has  made  us  familiar.  Maurice  was  an  adept  in  all  that 
science  and  art  had  as  yet  bequeathed  to  humanity  for  the 
purpose  of  human  destruction,  but  the  number  of.  his  troops 
was  smaU  compared  to  the  mighty  hosts  wliich  the  world 
since  those  days  has  seen  embattled.  War,  as  a  trade,  was 
then  less  easily  learned.  It  was  a  guild  in  which  apprentice- 
ship was  difficult,  and  in  which  enrolment  was  usually  for  life. 
A  little  republic  of  scarce  three  million  souls,  which  could 
keep  always  on  foot  a  regular  well-appointed  army  of  twenty- 
five  thousand  men  and  a  navy  of  one  or  two  hundred  heavily 
armed  cruisers,  was  both  a  marvel  and  a  formidable  element 
in  the  general  polity  of  the  world.  The  lesson  to  be  derived 
both  in  military,  and  political  philosophy  from  the  famous 
campaign  of  Nieuport  does  not  depend  for  its  value  on  the 
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numbers  of  the  ships  or  soldiers  engaged  in  the  undertaking. 
Otherwise,  and  had  it  been  merely  a  military  expedition  like 
a  thousand  others  which  have  been  niade  and  forgotten,  it 
would  not  now  deserve  more  than  a  momentary  attention. 
But  the  circumstances  were  such  as  to  make  the  issue  of  the 
impending  battle  one  of  the  most  important  in  human  history. 
It  was  entirely  possible  that  an  overwhelming  defeat  of  the 
republican  forces  on  this  fofeign  expedition  would  bring  with  • 
it  an  absolute  destruction  of  the  republic,  and  place  Spain 
once  more  in  possession  of  the  heretic  "  islands,"  from  which 
basis  she  would  menace  the  very  existence  of  England  more 
seriously  than  she  had  ever  done  before.  Who  could  measure 
the  consequences  to  Christendom  of  such  a  catastrophe  ? 

The  distance  fix)m  the  place  where  the  fleet  and  army  were 
assembled  to  Nieuport — the  objective  point  of  the  enterprise 
— wsL^  but  thirty-five  miles  as  the  crow  flies.  And.  the  crow 
can  scarcely  fly  in  a  straighter  line  than  that  described  by 
the  coast  along  which  the  ships  were  to  shape  their  course. 
And  here  it  is  again  impossible  not  to  reflect  upon  the  change 
which  physical  science  has  brought  over  the  conduct  of 
human  affairs.  We  have  seen  in  a  former  chapter  a  most 
important  embassy  sent  forth  fix)m  the  States  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  the  consimimation  of  a  peace  between  their 
ally  and  their  enemy.  Celerity  was  a  vital  element  in  the 
success  of  "such  a  mission;  for  the  secret  negotiations  which 
it  was  intended  to  impede  were  supposed  to  be  near  their 
termination.  Yet  months  were  consimied  in  a  journey 
which  in  our  day  would  have  been  accomplished  in 
twenty-four  hours.  And  now  in  this  great  military  ex- 
pedition the  essential  and  immediate  purpose  was  to  sur- 
prise a  small  town  almost  within  sight  from  the  station  at 
which  the  army  was  ready  to  embark.  Such  a  midsmnmer 
voyage  in  this  epoch  of  steam-tugs  and  transports  would 
require  but  a  few  hours.  Yet  two  days  long  the  fleet  lay  at, 
anchor  while  a  gentle  breeze  blew  persistently  from  the 
south-west.  As  tl^ere  seemed  but  little  hope  that  the  wind 
would  become  more  favourable,  and  as  the  possibility  of  sur- 
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prise  grc-w  fainter  with  every  day's  delay,  it  was  decided  to 
make  a  landing  upon  the  nearest  point  of  Flemish  coast 
placed  by  circumstances  within  their  reach.  Count  Emeat 
of  Nassau,  with  the  advance-guard,  was  accordingly  des- 
patched on  the  2l8t  June  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Sas  of 
Ghent,  where  he  seized  a  weakly  guarded  fort,  called  Philip- 
pine, and  made  thorough  preparations  for  the  arrival  of  the 

whole  army.     On  the  followina;  day  the  rest  of  the 

23  June.  j     ^r    ■  i  ■     ,.1.  t> 

troops  made  tbeu'  appearance,  and  in  the  course  ot 

five  hours  were  safely  disembarked. 

The  army,  which  consisted  of  Zeelanders,  Frisians,  Hol- 
landers, Walloons,  Germans,  English,  and  Scotch,  was  divided 
into  three  corps.  The  advance  was  under  the  command  of 
Count  Emeat,  the  battalia  under  that  of  Count  George 
Everard  Solms,  while  the  rear-guard  during  the  march  was 
entrusted  to  that  experienced  soldier  Sir  Francis  Vere. 
Besides  Prince  Maurice,  there  were  three  other  members  of 
the  house  of  Nassau  serving  in  the  expedition — hia  half- 
brother  Frederic  Henry,  then  a  lad  of  sixteen,  and  the  two 
brothers  of  the  Frisian  stadholder,  Ernest  and  Lewis  Gunther, 
whom  Lewis  William  had  been  so  faithfully  educating  in  the 
arts  of  ])eace  and  war  both  by  precept  and  example.  Lewis 
Guntlier,  still  a  mere  youth,  btit  who  had  been  the  first  to 
scale  the  fort  of  Cadiz,  and  to  plant  on  its  height  the  orange 
banner  of  the  murdered  rebel,  and  whose  gallantry  during 
the  whole  expedition  had  c»dled  forth  the  special  commen- 
dations of  Queen  Elizabeth — expressed  in  energetic  and 
afiectionate  t^jnus  to  his  father — now  commanded  all  the 
cavalry.  Certainly  if  the  doctrine  of  primordial  selection 
could  ever  be  accepted  among  human  creatures,  the  race  of 
Nassau  at  that  day  might  have  seemed  destined  to  be  chiefs 
of  the  Netherland  soiL  Old  John  of  Nassau,  ardent  and 
encT^tic  as  ever  in  the  cause  of  the  religious  reformation  of 
•  Gerroimy  iind  the  liberation  of  Holland,  still  watched  from 
hifl  retirement  the  progress  of  the  momentous  event.  Four 
of  his  brethren,  including  the  great  founder  of  the  republic, 
had  already  laid  down  their  lives  for  the  sacred  cause.    His 
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son  Philip  had  aheady  fallen  under  the  banner  in  the  fight 
of  Bislich,  and  three  other  sons  were  serving  the  republic 
day  and  night,  by  sea  and  land,  with  sword,  and  pen,  and 
purse,  energetically,  conscientiously,  and  honourably.  Of 
the  stout  hearts  and  quick  intellects  on  which  the  safety  of  the 
conunonwealth  then  depended,  none  was  more  efficient  or  true 
than  the  accomplished  soldier  and  statesman  Lewis  William. 
Thoroughly  disapproving  of  the  present  invasion  of  Flanders, 
he  was  exerting  himself,  now  that  it  had  been  decided  upon 
by  his  sovereigns  the  States-Generals,  with  the  same  loyalty  as 
that  of  Maurice,  to  bring  it  to  a  favourable  issue,  although 
not  personally  engaged  in  the  adventure. 

So  soon  as  the  troops  had  been  landed  the  vessels  were 
sent  off  as  expeditiously  as  possible,  that  none  might  fait  into 
the  enemy's  hands  ;  the  transports  under  a  strong  convoy  of 
war-ships  having  been  directed  to  proceed  as  fast  as  the  wind 
would  permit  in  the  direction  of  Nieuport.  The  march  then 
began.  On  the  23rd  they  advanced  a  league  and  halted  for 
the  night  at  Assenede.  The  next  day  brought  them  three 
leagues  further,  to  a  place  called  Eckerloo.  On  the  25th  t^iey 
marched  to  Male,  a  distance  of  three  leagues  and  a  half, 
passing  close  to  the  walls  of  Bruges,  in  which  they  had  in- 
dulged faint  hopes  of  exciting  an  insurrection,  but  obtained 
nothing  but  a  feeble  cannonade  from  the  fortifications  which 
did  no  damage  except  the  killing  of  one  muleteer.  The  next 
•  night  was  passed  at  Jabbeke,  four  leagues  from  Male,  and  on 
the  27th,  after  marching  another  league,  they  came  before 
the  fort  of  Oudenburg. 

This  important  post  on  the  road  which  the  army  would 
necessarily  traverse  in  coming  from  the  interior  to  the  coast 
was  easily  captured  and  then  strongly  garrisoned.  Maurice 
with  the  main  army  spent  the  two  following  days  at  the  for- 
tress, comj)leting  his  arrangements.  Solms  was  sent  forward 
to  seize  the  sconces  and  redoubts  of  the  enemy  around  Ostend, 
at  Breedene,  Snaaskerk,  Plassendaal,  and  other  points,  and 
especially  to  occupy  the  important  fort  called  St.  Albert, 
w^ich  was  in  the  downs  at  about  a  league  from  that  city.    All 
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this  work  was  thoroughly  accomplished ;  little  or  ho  reeist- 
ance  having  been  made  to  the  occupation  of  these  various 
places.  Meantime  the  StatoB-General,  who  at  the  special 
request  of  Maurice  were  to  accompany  the  expedition  in  order 
to  observe  the  progress  of  events  for  which  they  were  entirely  . 
responsible,  and  to  aid  the  army  when  necessary  by  their 
advice  and  co-operation,  hud  assembled  to  the  number  of 
thirteen  in  Ost«nd.  Solms  having  strengthened  the  garrison 
of  that  place  then  took  up  his  march  along  the  l>each  to 
Nieuport,  ■  During  the  progress  of  the  army  through  Holland 
and  Zeeland  towards  its  place  of  embarkation  there  had  been 
nothing  but  dismal  prognostics,  with  cxpresBions  of  mut- 
tered indignation,  wherever  the  soldiers  passed.  It  seemed 
to  tlfe  country  people,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  every  town 
and  village,  that  their  defenders  were  going  to  certain  de- 
struction ;  that  the  existence  of  the  commonwealth  was 
hanging  by  a  thread  soon  to  he  snapped  asunder.  As  the 
forces  subsequently  marched  from  the  Sas  of  Ghent  towards 
the  Flemish  coast  there  was  no  rising  of  the  people  in  their 
favour,  and  although  Maurice  had  issued  distinct  orders  that 
the  peasantry  were  to  be  dealt  with  gently  and  justly,  yet 
they  found  neither  peasants  nor  villagers  to  deal  with  at  all. 
The  whole  population  on  their  line  of  march  had  betaken 
themselves  to  the  woods,  except  the  village  sexton  of  Jabbeke 
and  his  wife,  who  were  too  old  to  run.  Lurking  in  the 
thickets  and  marshes,  the  peasants  fell  upon  all  stragglers 
from  the  army  and  murdered  them  without  mercy — so  diffi- 
cult is  it  in  times  of  ci\'il  war  to  make  human  brains  pervious 
to  tiie  light  of  reason.  The  stadholder  and  his  soldiers  came 
to  liberate  their  brethren  of  the  same  race,  and  speaking 
the  same  language,  from  abject  submission  to  a  foreign 
despotism.  The  Flemings  had  but  to  speak  a  word,  to  lift  a 
finger,  and  all  the  Netherlands,  self-governed,  would  coalesce 
mto  one  independent  confederation  of  States,  strong  enough 
to  defy  all  the  despots  of  Europe.  Alas  1  the  benighted 
victime  of  superstition  hugged  their  chains,  and  preferred  the 
tyranny  under  which  their  kindred  had  been  tortured,  bumid, 
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and  buried  alive  for  half-a-century  long,  to  the  poBsibiKty  of 
a  single  CaJvinistic  conventicle  being  opened  in  any  village  of 
obedient  Flanders.  So  these  excellent  children  of  Philip  and 
the  pope,  whose  language  was  as  unintelligible  to  them  as  it 
was  to  Peruvians  or  Iroquois,  lay  in  wait  for  the  men  who 
spoke  their  own  mother  tongue,  and  whose  veins  were  filled 
with  their  own  blood,  and  murdered  them,  as  a  sacred  act  of 
duty.  Retaliation  followed  as  a  matter  of  course,  so  that  the 
invasion  of*  Flanders,  in  this  early  stage  of  its  progress, 
seemed  not  likely  to  call  forth  very  fi^temal  feelings  between 
the  two  families  of  Netherlanders. 

The  army  was  in  the  main  admirably  well  supplied,  but 
there  was  a  deficiency  of  drink.  The  water  as  they  advanced 
became  brackish  and  intolerably  bad,  and  there  was  great 
•  difficulty  in  procuring  any  substitute.  At  Male  three  cows 
were  given  for  a  pot  of  beer,  and  more  of  that  refreshment 
might  have  been  sold  at  the  same  price,  had  fhere  been  any 
sellers. 

On  the  30th  June  Maurice  marched  from  Oudenburg,  in- 
tending to  strike  a  point  called  Niewendam — a  fort  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Nieuport — and  so  to  march  along  the  walls 
.  of  that  city  and  take  up  his  position  immediately  in  its  front. 
He  found  the  ground,  however,  so  marshy  and  impracticable 
as  he  advanced,  that  he  was  obliged  to  countermarch,  and  to 
spend  that  night  on  the  downs  between  forts  Isabella  and 
St.  Albert. 

On  the    1st  July  he  resumed  his  march,  and  passing  a 
brid&^e  over  a  small  stream  at  a  place  called  Leffin- 
gen,  laying  down  a  road  as  he  went  with  sods  and   '  "^^- 
sand,  and  throwing  bridges  over  streams  and  swamps,  he 
arrived  in  tte  forenoon  before    Nieuport.      The  fleet  had 
reached  the  roadstead  the  same  morning. 

This  was  a  strong,  well-built,  and  well-fortified  little  city, 
situate  half-a-league  from  the  sea  coast  on  low,  plashy  ground. 
At  high  water  it  was  a  seaport,  for  a  stream  or  creek  of  very 
insignificant  dimensions  was  tlien  sufficiently  filled  by  the 
tide  to  admit  vessels  of  considerable  burthen.    This  haven 
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was  immediately  taken  poeaession  of  by  the  stadbolder,  and 
two-thiids  of  his  army  were  thrown  acroes  to  the  western  side 
of  the  water,  the  troope  remaining  on  the  Osteod  side  being 
by  a  change  of  amutgnnent  now  onder  command  of  Count 
Ernest. 

Thus  the  army  which  had  come  to  Enrprise  Nieuport  had, 
alter  accomplishing  a  distance  of  nearly  forty  miles  in 
thirteoi  ds)-s,  at  last  arrived  before  that  place.  Yet  thcare 
WEB  no  more  expeditious  or  eoCTgetic  commander  in  Chria- 
teiidom  than  Maurice,  nor  troops  better  trained  in  marching 
and  fighting  than  his  well-diflciplined  army. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  cost  a  glance  towards  the  interior  of 
FlandeiB,  in  onler  to  observe  how  the  arehdake  conducted 
himself  in  this  emergency.  So  soon  as  the  news  of  the  land- 
ing of  the  8tati.'s'  army  at  the  port  of  Ghent  reached  the 
soTcreign's  ears,  he  awoke  fixim  the  deltisiun  that  danger  was 
impending  on  his  eastern  Ixirder,  and  lost  no  time  in  assem- 
bling such  troops  as  conld  be  mnetcred  tixim  far  and  near 
to  protect  the  western  frontier.  Especially  he  despatched 
messengers  well  charged  with  promises,  to"  confer  with  the 
anthorities  of  the  "Italian  RepubUc"  at  Diest  and  Thiott- 
Tillfc  He  appealed  to  them  in  behalf  of  the  holy  Catholic 
religion,  he  sotight  to  arouse  their  loyalty  to  himself  and 
the  In&nta  Isabella — daughter  of  the  great  and  good 
Philip  II.,  once  foremost  of  earthly  potentates,  and  now 
eminent  among  the  saints  of  heaven — by  whose  fiat  he  and 
his  wife  had  now  become  legitimate  sovereigns  of  all  the 
Netherlands.  And  those  mutineers  responded  with  imex- 
pected  docility.  Eight  hundred  foot  soldiers  and  six  hundred 
cavalry  men  came  forth  at  the  Brst  summons,  making  bat 
two  condirions  in  addition  to  the  stipulated  payment  when 
payment  should  be  possible — that  they  should  be  commanded 
by  their  own  chosen  ofiBcers,  and  that  they  should  be  placed 
in  the  first  rank  in  the  impending  conflict.  The  example 
spread.  Other  detachments  of  mutineers  in  various  strong- 
holds, scenting  the  battle  from  a&r,  came  in  with  offers  to 
serve  in  the  campaign  on  similar  terms.     Before  the  last  week 
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of  June  the  archduke  had  a  considerable  army  on  foot.  On 
the  29th  of  that  month,  accompanied  by  the  Infanta,  29  June, 
he  reviewed  a  force  of  ten  thousand  foot  and  nearly  ^^^• 
two  thousand  cavalry  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Ghent. 
He  addressed  them  in  a  few  stirring  words,  reminding  them 
of  their  duty  to  the  Church  and  to  himself,  and  assuring 
them — as  commanders  of  every  nation  and  every  age  are 
wont  to  assure  their  troops  at  the  eve  of  every  engagement — 
that  the  cause  in  which  they  were  going  forth  to  battle  was 
the  most  sacred  and  inspiring  for  which  human  creatures 
could  possibly  lay  down  their  lives.  Isabella,  magnificently 
attired,  and  mounted  on  a  white  palfrey,  galloped  along  the 
lines,  and  likewise  made  an  harangue.  She  spoke  to  the 
soldiers  as  "  her  lions,"  promised  them  boundless  rewards  in 
this  world  and  the  next,  as  the  result  of  the  great  victory 
which  they  were  now  about  to  gain  over  the  infidels  ;  while 
as  to  their  wages,  she  vowed  that,  rather  than  they  should 
remain  unpaid,  she  would  sacrifice  all  her  personal  efiects, 
even  to  the  plate  from  which  she  ate  her  daily  bread,  and  to 
the  jewels  which  she  wore  in  her  ears. 

Thousands  of  hoarse  voices  greeted  the  eloquence  of  the 
archdukes  with  rude  acclamations,  while  the  discharge  of 
arquebus  and  volleys  of  cannon  testified  to  the  martial 
ardour  with  which  the  troops  were  inspired ;  none  being  more 
enthusiastic  than  the  late  mutineers.  The  army  marched  at 
once,  under  many  experienced  leaders — Villars,  Zapena,  and 
.  Avalos  among  the  most  conspicuous.  The  command  of  the 
artillery  was  entrusted  to  Velasco ;  the  marshal-general  of 
the  camp  was  Frederic  van  den  Berg,  in  place  of  the  super- 
annuated Peter  Ernest ;  while  the  Admiral  of  Arragpn, 
Francisco  de  Mendoza,  "  terror  of  Germany  and  of  Christen- 
dom," a  little  man  with  flowing  locks,  long  hooked  nose, 
and  a  sinister  glance  from  his  evil  black  eyes,  was  general  of 
the  cavalry.  The  admiral  had  not  displayed  very  extra- 
ordinary genius  in  his  recent  campaigning  in  the  Rhenish 
duchies,  but  his  cruelty  had  certainly  been  conspicuous. 
Not  even  Alva  could  have  accomplished  more  murders  arid 
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On  dw  1st  of  Jnlj  the  aitUnbe  csme  1 
Xot  a  wul  vitbm  that  fcrtsBSi  aor  ia  OBtod  i 
oKiDj^wUhia  twai^^Seaofdienijaorkidh  1 
poHibk  Ibat  a  Spaodi  amjeaati  take  tbe  t 
weeks  to  come.     Tbe  8(ste»-G«nBal  at  Ovtend  voe  i 
phcentlj  waitiiig  far  the  fint  bnlktiB  fran  Mutike  anao 
atg  bii  optme  of  Xieopiat  aad  bn  adTanoe  npoe  Dnnktrit,  ' 
aooordii^  to  tbe  prognin  ao  soodnctl;  diawn  up  fer  Um, 
aad  ■ruwriiiw  woe  bolding  neetiiigs  and  drawii^  np  a9B»>  ! 
IbrtaUe  pntooolB  with  gitmt  regakritr.     Cotcnd  Fko%  ca 
his  part,  vbe  bad  beeo  left  witk  aercnl  oonpaniee  of  t 
to  bold  OaAabaig  sad  tbe  otba-  fbrts,  and  to  protect  tihe  j 
rear  of  Qx  ioTa^sg  umj,  was  aocooqilishiiig  tbat  otject  by  -) 
pennittiBg  a  lai^  partian  of  bis  iwoe  to  be   abeent  m 
fimgtog  parties  ud  geoetal  manndiog.    Wben  the  enemy 
euie  before  Ondaibtng  tbey  met  witb  do  resistance.    Tbe 
fiirt  was  smraKlered  at  ODce,  and  witb  it  teil  tbe  leseo-  ecooces  . 
of  Bnedene,  Soaaakeik,  ajid  Plueendaal — all  bat  tbe  i 
considcnUe  fort  St.  Albeit.    The  archdo^-,  not  I 
advisable  to  delay  his  march  by  the  redaction  of  tl 
and  having  poeseseJon  of  all  th«  other  fintificati 
Ost^nd,  detOTQined  to  push  forward  nest  morning  at  day-* 
break.    He  had  granied  fHToamblt-  terms  of  sonvml^  to  the 
various  ^arrisooB,  which,  however,  did  not  prevent  them  from  • 
being  dearly  ev^  man  of  them  immediately  batcheied  in 
cold  blood. 

Thus  were  these  Btrong  and   well-manned  redoubts,  by 
which  Prince  Maurice  had  hoped  to  impede  tor  many  days  the 
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march  of  a  Spanish  army — should  a  Spanish  army  indeed  be 
able  to  take  the  field  at  all — already  swept  off  in  an  hour. 
Great  was  the  dismay  in  Ostend  when  Colonel  Piron  and 
a  few  stragglers  brought  the  heavy  news  of  discomfiture 
and  massacre  to  the  high  and  mighty  States-General  in 
solemn  meeting  assembled. 

Meanwhile,  the  States'  army  before  Nieuport,  not  dreaming 
of  any  pending  interruption  to  their  labours,  proceeded  in 
a  steady  but  leisurely  manner  to  invest  the  city.  Maurico 
occupied  himself  in  tracing  the  lines  of  encampment  and 
entrenchment,  and  ordered  a  permanent  bridge  to  be  begun 
across  the  narrowest  part  of  the  creek,  in  order  that  the  two 
parts  of  his  army  might  not  be  so  dangerously  divided  from 
each  other  as  they  now  were,  at  high  water,  by  the  whole 
breadth  and  depth  of  the  harbour.  Evening  came  on  before 
much  had  been  accomplished  on  this  first  day  of  the  siege. 
It  was  scarcely  dusk  when  a  messenger,  much  exhausted  and 
terrified,  made  his  appearance  at  Count  Ernest's  tent.  He 
was  a  straggler  who  had  made  his  escape  from  Oudenburg, 
and  he  brought  the  astounding  intelligence  that  the  archduke 
had  already  possession  of  that  position  and  of  all  the  other 
forts.  Ernest  instantly  jumped  into  a  boat  and  had  himself 
rowed,  together  with  the  messenger,  to  the  headquarters  of 
Prince  Maurice  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  The  news  was 
as  unexpected  as  it  was  alarming.  Here  was  ihe  enemy,  who 
was  supposed  incapable  of  mischief  for  weeks  to  come,  already 
in  the  field,  and  planted  directly  on  their  communications 
with  Ostend.  Eetreat,  if  retreat  were  desired,  was  already 
impossible,  and  as  to  surprising  the  garrison  of  Nieuport  and 
so  obtaining  that  stronghold  as  a  basis  for  further  aggressive 
operations,  it  is  very  certain  that  if  any  man  in  Flanders  wa& 
more  surprised  than  another  at  that  moment  it  was  Prince 
Maurice  himself.  He  was  too  good  a  soldier  not  to  see  at  a 
glance  that  if  the  news  brought  by  the  straggler  were  true, 
the  whole  expedition  was  already  a  failure,  and  that,  instead 
of  a  short  siege  and  an  easy  victory,  a  great  battle  was  to  be 
fought  upon  the  sands  of  Nieuport,  in  which  defeat  was 
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destruction  of  the  whole  army  of  the  republic,  and  very 
possibly  of  the  republic  itself. 

The  stadholder  hesitated.  He  was  prone  in  great  emer- 
genciea  to  hesitate  at  first,  but  immovable  when  hia  resolution 
was  taken.  Vere,  who  wa-a  asleep  in  bis  tent,  was  sent  for 
and  consulted.  Moat  of  the  generals  were  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  demonstrations  at  Oudeuhurg,  which  had  been  ao 
successful,  were  merely  a  travado  of  Rivaa,  the  commander 
of  the  permanent  troops  in  that  district,  which  were  compara- 
tively insignificant  in  numbers.  Vere  thought  otherwise. 
He  maintained  that  the  archduke  was  already  in  force  within 
a  few  hours'  march  of  them,  aa  he  had  always  supposed  would 
be  the  case.  His  opinion  was  not  shared'  by  the  rest,  and  he 
went  back  to  hia  truckle-l>ed,  feeling  that  a  brief  repose  was 
necessary  for  the  heavy  work  which  would  soon  be  upon  him. 
At  midnight  the  Englishman  was  again  called  from  his  alum- 
hers.  Another  messenger,  sent  directly  from  the  States- 
General  at  Ostend,  had  made  his  way  to  the  stadholder. 
This  time  there  was  no  poesibility  of  error,  for  Colonel  Piron 
had  sent  the  accord  with  the  garrison  commanders  of  the 
forts  which  had  been  so  shamefully  violated,  and  which  bore 
the  signature  of  the  archduke. 

It  was  now  perfectly  obvious  that  a  pitched  battle  was  to 
bo  fought  before  another  sunset,  and  moat  anxious  were  the 
deliberations  in  that  brief  midsummer's  night.  The  dilemma 
was  as  grave  a  one  as  commander-in-chief  had  ever  to  solve 
in  a  few  hours.  A  portentous  change  had  come  over  the 
prospects  of  the  commonwealth  since  the  arrival  of  these 
despatches.  But  a  few  hours  before,  and  never  had  its  destiny 
seemed  so  secure,  its  attitude  more  imposing.  The  little 
republic,  which  Spain  had  been  endeavouring  forty  years  long 
to  subjugate,  had  already  swept  every  Spanish  soldier  out  of 
its  territory,  had  repeatedly  carried  fire  and  sword  into  Spain 
itself,  and  even  into  its  distant  dependencies,  and  at  that 
moment — after  effecting  in  a  masterly  manner  the  landing  of 
a  great  army  in  the  very  face  of  the  man  who  claimed  to  be 
sovereign  of  all  the  Netherlands,  and  after  marching  at  ease 
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througli  the  heart  of  his  territory — was  preparing  a  move- 
ment, with  every  prospect  of  success,  which  should  render 
the  hold  of  that  sovereign  on  any  portion  of  Netherland  soil 
as  uncertain  and  shifting  as  the  sands  on  which  the  States 
army  was  now  encamped. 

The  son  of  the  proscribed  and  murdered  rebel  stood  at  the 
head  of  as  powerful  and  well-disciplined  an  army  as  had  ever 
been  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle  on  that  blood-stained  soil 
The  daughter  of  the  man  who  had  so  long  oppressed  the  pro- 
vinces might  soon  be  a  fugitive  froM  the  land  over  which  she 
had  so  recentiy  been  endowed  with  perpetual  sovereignty. 
And  now  in  an  instant  these  visions  were  fielding  like  a 
mirage. 

The  archduke,  whom  poverty  and  mutiny  were  to  render 
powerless  against  invasion,  was  following  close  up  upon  the 
heels  of  the  triumphant  army  of  the  stadholder.  A  decision 
was  immediately  necessary.  The  siege  of  Nieuport  was  over 
before  it  had  begun.  Surprise  had  failed,  assault  for  the 
moment  was  impossible,  the  manner  how  best  to  confront  the 
advancing  foe  the  only  question. 

Vere  advised  that  the  whole  army  should  at  once  be  con- 
centrated and  led  without  delay  against  the  archduke  before 
he  should  make  further  progress.^  The  advice  involved  an 
outrageous  impossibility,  and  it  seems  incredible  that  it  could 
have  been  given  in  good  faith  ;  still  more  amazing  that  its 
rejection  by  Maurice  should  have  been  bitterly  censured. 
Two-thirds  of  the  army  lay  on  the  other  side  of  the  harbour, 
and  it  was  high  water  at  about  three  o'clock.  While  they 
were  deliberating,  the  sea  was  rising,  and,  so  soon  as  daybreak 
should  make  any  evolutions  possible,  they  would  bo  utterly 
prohibited  during  several  hours  by  the  inexorable  tide. 
More  time  would  be  consumed  by  the  attempt  to  construct 
temporary  bridges  (for  of  course  little  progress  had  been 
made  in  the  stoile  bridge*  hardly  begun)  or  to  make  use 
of  boats  than  in  waiting  for  the  falling  of  the  water,  and, 
should  the  enemy  make  his    appearance  while    they  were 

*  See  the  note  on  Sir  Francis  Vere  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 
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I  such  conftising  effortSj  the  army  would  be  hope- 
lessly lost. 

Maurice,  against  the  express  advice  of  Vere,  decided  to 
Bend  his  cousin  Ernest,  with,  the  main  portion  of  the  force 
CBtablishcd  on  the  right  bank  of  the  harbour,  in  search  of  the 
archduke,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  him  in  check  long  enough 
to  enable  the  rest  of  the  army  to  cross  the  water  when  the 
tide  should  serve.  The  enemy,  it  was  now  clear,  would 
advance  by  precisely  the  path  over  which  the  States'  army 
had  inarched  that  morning,  Ernest  was  accordingly  infitructed 
to  move  with  the  greatest  expedition  in  order  to  seize  the 
bridge  at  Lefflngen  before  the  archduke  should  reach  the 
deep,  dangerous,  and  marshy  river,  over  which  it  was  the  Hole 
passage  to  the  downs.  Two  thousand  infantry,  being  the 
Scotch  regiment  of  Edmonds  and  the  Zeelauders  of  Van  der 
Noot,  four  sq^uadiOES  of  Dutch  cavalry,  and  two  pieces  of 
artillery  composed  the  force  with  which  Ernest  set  forth  at  a 
little  before  davm  on  his  hazardous  but  heroic  cnteriirise. 

'"With  a  handful  of  troops  Le  was  to  make  head  against  an 
army,  and  the  youth  accepted  the  task  in  the  cheerful  spirit 
of  self-sacrifice  which  characterized  his  house.  Marching  as 
rapidly  as  the  difficult  ground  would  permit,  he  had  the  dis- 
appointment, on  approaching  the  fatal  point  at  about  eight 
o'clock,  to  see  the  bridge  at  Lefflngen  in  the  possession  of  the 
enemy.  Maurice  had  sent  off  a  messenger  early  that  morn- 
ing with  a  letter  marked  post  haste  {cito,  cito)  to  Ostend 
ordering  up  some  four  htmdred  cavalry-men  then  stationed 
in  that  city  under  Piron  and  Bruges,  to  move  up  to  the  sup- 
port of  Ernest,  and  to  destroy  the  bridge  and  dams  at 
Lefflngen  before  the  enemy  should  arrive.  Tliat  letter, 
which  might  have  been  so  effective,  was  delivered,  as  it 
subsequently  appeared,  exactly  ten  daya  after  it  was  written.* 
The  States,  of  their  own  authority,  had  endeavoured  to  send 
out  those  riders  towards  the  scene  of  actioo,  but  it  was  with 
great  difficulty  that  they  could  be  got  into  the  saddle  at  all, 
and  they  positively  refused  to  go  further  than  St.  Albert  fort 

<  Duj-ck.  ii.  663. 
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What  conrse  should  he  noW  pursue  ?  He  had  been  sent  to 
cut  the  archduke's  road.  He  had  failed.  Had  he  remained 
in  his  original  encampment  his  force  would  have  been 
annihilated  by  the  overwhelming  numbers  of  the  enemy  so 
soon  as  they  reached  the  right  bank  of  Nieuport  haven,  while 
Maurice  could  have  only  looked  hopelessly  on  from  the 
opposite  shore.  At  least  nothing  worse  than  absolute  destruc- 
tion could  befal  him  now.  Should  he  accept  a  combat  of  six 
or  eight  to  one  the  struggle  would  be  hopeless,  but  ihe  longer 
it  was  protracted  the  better  it  would  b§  for  his  main  army, 
engaged  at  that  very  moment  as  he  knew  in  crossing  the 
haven  with  the  ebbing  tide.  Should  he  retreat,  it  might  be 
possible  for  him  to  escape  into  Fort  Albert  or  even  Ostend, 
but  to  do  so  would  be  to  purchase  his  own  safety  and  that  of 
his  command  at  the  probable  sacrifice  of  the  chief  army  of  the 
republic.  Ernest  hesitated  but  an  instant.  Coming  within 
carbine-shot  of  the  stream,  where  he  met  his  cavaliy  which 
had  been  sent  forward  at  full  speed,  in  the  vain  hope  of 
seizing  or  destroying  the  bridge  before  it  should  be  too  late, 
he  took  up  a  position  behind  a  dyke,  upon  which  he  pl&u^ed 
his  two  field-pieces,  and  formed  his  troops  in  line  of  battle 
exactly  across  the  enemy's  path.  On  the  right  he  pl&u^ed 
the  regiment  of  Scots.  On  the  left  was  Van  der  Noot's 
Zeeland  infantry,  garnished  with  four  companies  of  riders 
xmder  Risoir,  which  stood  near  St.  Mary's  church.  The 
passage  from  the  stream  to  the  downs  was  not  more  than  a 
hujidred  yards  wide,  bemg  skirted  on  both  sides  by  a  swamp. 
Here  Ernest  with  his  two  thousand  men  awaited  the  onset  of 
the  archduke's  army.  He  was  perfectly  aware  that  it  was  a 
mere  question  of  time,  but  he  was  sure  that  his  preparations 
must  interpose  a  delay  to  the  advance  of  the  Spaniards, 
should  his  troops,  as  he  felt  confident,  behave  themselves  as* 
they  had  always  done,  and  that  the  delay  would  be  of  in- 
estimable value  to  his  friends  at  the  haven  of  Nieuport. 

The  archduke  paused  ;  for  he,  too,  could  not  be  certain,  on 
observing  the  resolute  front  thus  presented  to  him,  that  he 
was  not  about  to  engage  the  whole  of  the  States'  army.    The 
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doubt  was  but  of  short  duration,  however,  and  the  onset  was 
made.  Ernest's  artillery  fired  four  volleys  into  the  advancing 
battalions  with  such  effect  as  to  stagger  them  for  a  moment, 
but  they  soon  afterwards  poured  over  the  dyke  in  over- 
whelming numbers,  easily  caiituring  the  cannon.  The  attack 
began  upon  Ernest's  left,  and  Riaoir's  cavalry,  thinking  that 
they  should  be  cut  off  from  all  possibility  of  retreat  into  Fort 
8t.  Albert,  turned  their  backs  in  the  most  disgraceful  manner, 
without  even  waiting  for  the  assault.  Galloping  around  the 
infantry  on  the  left  they  infected  the  Zeelanders  with  their 
own  cowardice.  Scarcely  a  moment  passed  before  Van  der 
Noot's  whole  regiment  vma  running  away  as  fast  as  the 
troopers,  while  the  Scots  on  the  right  hesitated  not  for  an 
instant  to  follow  their  example.  Even  before  the  expected 
battle  had  begun,  one  of  those  hideous  and  unaccountable 
panics  which  sometimes  break  out  like  a  moral  pestilence  to 
destroy  idl  the  virtue  of  an  army,  and  to  sweep  away  the  beat- 
considered  schemes  of  a  general,  had  spread  through  Ernest's 
entire  force.  So  soon  as  the  demi-cannon  had  discbai^ed 
their  fourth  volley,  Scots,  Zeelanders,  Walloons,  pikemen, 
musketeers,  and  troopers,  possessed  by  the  demon  of  cowardice, 
were  running  like  a  herd  of  swine  to  throw  themselves  into 
the  sea.  Had  they  even  kept  the  line  of  the  downs  in  .the 
direction  of  the  fort  many  of  them  might  have  saved  their 
lives,  although  none  could  have  escaped  disgrace.  But 
the  Scots,  in  an  ecstasy  of  fear,  throwing  away  their  arms  as 
they  fled,  ran  through  the  waters  behind  the  dyke,  skimmed 
over  the  sands  at  full  speed,  and  never  paused  till  such  as 
survived  the  sabre  and  musket  of  tlieir  swift  pursuers  had 
literally  drowned  themselves  in  the  ocean.  Almost  every 
man  of  them  was  slain  or  drowned.  All  the  captains — Stuart, 
Barclay,  Murray,  Kilpatrick,  Michael,  Nesbit — with  the  rest 
of  the  company  officers,  doing  their  beat  to  rally  the  fugitives, 
were  killed.  The  Zeelanders,  more  cautious  in  the  midst  of 
their  panic,  or  perhaps  knowing  better  the  nature  of  the 
country,  were  more  successful  in  saving  their  necba.  Not 
more   than  a  hundred   and    fifty  of   Van  der   Noot's  regi- 
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ment  were  killed,  while  such  of  the  cavalry  of  Bruges  and 
Piron  as  had  come  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Fort  Albert,  not 
caring  to  trust  themselves  to  the  shelter  of  that  redoubt,  now 
fled  as  fiist  as  their  horses'  legs  would  carry  them,  and  never 
pulled  bridle  till  they  found  themselves  in  Ostend.  And  so 
beside  themselves  with  panic  were  these  fugitives,  and  so 
virulent  was  the  contagion,  that  it  was  difficult  to  prevent  the 
men  who  had  remained  in  the  fort  from  joining  in  the  flight 
towards  Ostend.  Many  of  them  indeed  threw  themselves 
over  the  walls  and  were  sabred  by  the  enemy  when  they 
might  have  been  safe  within  the  fortifications.  Had  these 
cavalry  companies  of  Bruges  and  Piron  been  even  tolerably 
self-possessed,  had  they  concentrated  themselves  in  the  fort 
instead  of  yielding  to  the  delirium  which  prompted  them  to 
participate  in  their  comrades'  flight,  they  would  have  had 
it  entirely  in  their  power,  by  making  an  attack,  or  even 
the  semblance  of  an  attack,  by  means  of  a  sudden  sally 
from  the  fort,  to  have  saved,  not  the  battle  indeed,  but  a 
lai^  number  of  lives.  But  the  panic  was  hopeless  and 
universal,  and  countless  fugitives  scrambling  by  the  fort 
were  shot  in  a  leisurely  manner  by  a  ^comparative  few  of 
the  enemy  as  easily  as  the  rabbits  which  swarmed  in  those 
sands  were  often  knocked  down  in  multitudes  by  half-a- 
dozen  sportsmen. 

And  thus  a  band  of  patriots,  who  were  not  cowards  by 
nature,  and  who  had  often  played  the  part  of  men,  had 
horribly  disgraced  themselves,  and  were  endangering  the 
very  existence  of  their  country,  already  by  mistaken  councils 
brought  within  the  jaws  of  death.  The  glory  of  Thermopyloe 
might  have  hung  for  ever  over  that  bridge  of  Leffingen.  It 
was  now  a  pass  of  infamy,  perhaps  of  fatal  disaster.  The 
sands  were  covered  with  weapons — sabre,  pike,  and  arquebus 
— ^thrown  away  by  almost  every  soldier  as  he  fled  to  save  the 
life  which  after  all  was  sacrificed.  The  artillery,  all 
the  standards  and  colours,  all  the  baggage  and  ammuni- 
tion, every  thing  was  lost.  No  viler  panic,  no  more  complete 
defeat  was  ever  recorded.    Such  at  half-past  eight  in  the 
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morning  was  that  memorable  Suuday  of  the  2ml  JiUy,  1600, 
big  with  the  fate  of  the  Dutch  republic — the  fiistival  of  the 
Visitation  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  always  thought  of  happy 
augury  for  Spaniflh  arms. 

Thus  began  the  long  expected  battle  of  Nieuport.  At  least 
a  thousand  of  the  choicest  troops  of  the  stadholder  were 
slain,  while  the  Spanish  had  hardly  lost  a  man.' 

The  archduke  had  annihilated  his  enemy,*  had  taken  his 
artillery  and  thirty  flags.  In  great  exultation  he  despatched 
a  messenger  to  the  Infanta  at  Ghent,  informing  her  that  he 
had  entirely  defeated  the  advance-guard  of  the  States'  army, 
iind  that  his  next  bulletin  would  announce  his  complete 
triumph  and  the  utter  overthrow  of  Maurice,  who  had  now  no 
means  of  escape.  He  stated  also  that  he  would  veiy  soon 
send  the  rebel  stadholder  himself  to  her  aa  a  prisoner.  The 
Infanta,  much  pleased  with  the  promise,  observed  to  her 
attendants  that  she  was  curious  to  see  how  Nassau  would 
conduct  himself  when  ho  should  be  brought  a  captive  into 
her  presence.  As  to  the  Catholic  troops,  they  were  informed 
by  the  archduke   that  after  the   complete  victory  which  they 


'  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever 
,iLi  to  tho  roat  of  Lolfiogeo.  There 
wtij  no  fieht  at  all.  The  journal  of 
Aatony  IJujck  and  the  accounts  of 
Mptcron.  Bor,  and  other  clironiclers 
entirelj  agree  with  the  moet  boastrul 
nilmtives  of  the  Spaniards,  Evorard 
van  Beyd  tobBBuroBtantiy  maintains 
that  the  troops  of  Ernest  foojrht  to 
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fochlen"),  and  tliat  hardly  a  whole 
spear  wa»  founil  in  the  hands  of  any 
of  the  dead  on  tho  Held,  Nor  a  broken 
one  either,  he  might  have  added.  It 
id  a  pit;  that  the  armf  liad  not  been  ob 
stanch  as  the  secretaiy  and  chronicloT. 
ButRejdwasnot  on  tbo  field  noruww 
it,  aad  there  is  not  a  word  in  Ernest's 
private  letters  to  conflict  with  tho 
minute  and  rnivamlshed  Btalameots  of 
Duyck.  See  alsr>  the  excellent  note 
of  Captain  Mulder  on   pp.  668,  609. 

Krt  IL  of  his  adniirable  edition  of 
Irak's  jonmal. 

The  eonfeaaor  of  the  archduke,  Era; 
luigode  Brizuelas,  wasasenthosiastic 


on  his  side  as  tho  privy  counsellor  of 
Lewis  William.  Tho  troops  of  the 
archduke,  he  says,  attai^kcd  Kmeet 
and  in  ooo  moment  killed  1800  to 
3D0O  men  ivithout  losing  a  man  them- 
selves— "  EUos  mirent  &  mort  on  on 
moment  1800  A  3000  hommes  s'em- 

rircnt  de  deun  pieces  d'arlilleiio  et 
plusienrs  drapeaui  eans  avoir  subi 

aucune  perte On  esperait 

generalement (jue  '     '  ..    -.  ^ 

aui  gtierres  do  F 

Suhatanee  d'oi  .  .  _ .  . .  .  __ 
Bruges  le  13  Juillet,  lOOO,  par  Pray  J. 
do  Brizuelas  £  nnseignsur  de  la  com 
&  Madrid  et  rcpoBont  on  copiuaui  foL 
45-48  du  vol.  H.  49,  (Varios  Consultas 
en  tiempo   de  los  reyes  Austriacos) 

Sipartcnant  S  la  Bihlioth^ne  Nat'  H 
adrid.    MS.    kindly  commonicated 
to  me  by  M,  Oachard. 

'  "  Qui  fut  si  viveraeot  cha^Se 
qu'elle  y  demenra  touts "  arc  the 
words  of  the  archduke  writing  on  the 
4th  Joly  &om  Ghent  to  his  council  of 
stale.    (MS.  Archives  of  Belgium.) 
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were  that  day  to  achieve,  not  a  man  should  be  left  alive  save 
Maurice  and  his  brother  Frederic  Henry.  These  shotdd  be 
spared  to  grace  the  conqueror's  triumph,  but  all  else  should 
be  put  to  the  sword.^ 

Meantime  artillery  thundered,  bonfires  blazed,  and  bells 
rang  their  merriest  peals  in  Ghent,  Bruges,  and  the  other 
obedient  cities  as  the  news  of  the  great  victory  spread  through 
the  land. 

When  the  fight  was  done  the  archduke  called  a  council  of 
war.  It  was  a  grave  question  whether  the  army  should 
at  once  advance  in  order  to  complete  the  destruction  of  the 
enemy  that  day,  or  pause  for  an  interval,  that  the  troops 
fatigued  with  hard  marching  and  with  the  victorious  combat 
in  which  they  just  had  been  engaged,  should  recover  their  ftill 
strength.  That  the'  stadholder  was  completely  in  their 
power  was  certain.  The  .road  to  Ostend  was  barred,  and 
Nieuport  would  hold  him  at  bay,  now.  that  the  relieving  army 
was  close  upon  his  heels.  All  that  was  necessary  in  order  to 
annihilate  his  whole  force,  was  that  they  should  entrench 
themselves  for  the  night  on  the  road  which  he  must  cross. 
He  would  then  be  obliged  to  assault  their  works  with  troops 
inferior  in  number  to  theirs  and  fatigued  by  the  march. 
Should  he  remain  where  he  was  he  would  soon  be  starved 
into  submission,  and  would  be  obliged  to  surrender  his  whole 
anny.  On  the  other  hand,  by  advancing  now,  in  the  intoler- 
able heat  of  a  July  sun  over  the  burning  and  glaring  sands, 
the  troops  already  wearied  would  arrive  on  the  field  of  battle  • 
utterly  exhausted,  and  would  be  obliged  to  attack  an  enemy 
fireshly  and  cheerfully  awaiting  them  on  ground  of  his  own 
selection. 

Moreover  it  was  absolutely  certain  that  Fort  Albert  would 
'  not  hold  an  hour  if  resolutely  assaulted  in  the  midst  of  the 
panic  of  Ernest's  defeat,  and,  with  its  capture,  the  annihila- 
lation  of  Maurice  was  certain. 

Meantime  the  three  thousand  men  under  Velasco,  who 
had  been  detached  to  protect  the  rear,  would  arrive  to  rein- 

^  Le  Petit  on  tho  authority  of  prisoners.    De  la  Pise. 
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force  the  archduke's  main  army,  ehould  he  pause  until  the 
next  day. 

These  ai^uments,  which  had  much  logic  in  them,  were 
strongly  urged  by  Zapena,  a  veteran  marshal  of'  the  camp 
who  had  seen  much  service,  and  whoso  counsels  were  usually 
received  with  deference.  But  on  this  occasion  commanders  and 
soldiers  were  hot  for  following  up  their  victory.  They  cai-ed 
nothing  for  the  numbers  of  their  enemy,  they  cried, ."  The 
more  infidels  the  greater  glory  in  destroying  them."  *  Delay 
might  after  all  cause  the  loss  of  the  prize,  it  was  eagerly  shouted. 
The  archduke  ought  to  pray  that  the  sun  might  stand  still  for 
him  that  morning,  as  for  Joshua  in  the  vale  of  Ajalon.  The 
foe  seeing  himself  entrapped,  with  destruction  awaiting  him, 
was  now  skulking  towards  his  ships,  which  still  offered  ^n'm  the  . 
means  of  escape.  Should  they  give  him  time  he  would  profit 
by  their  negligence,  and  next  nwming  when  they  reached 
Nieuport,  the  birds  would  be  flown.  Especially  the  leaders 
of  the  mutineers  of  Diest  and  Thionville  were  hoarse  with 
indignation  at  the  proposed  delay.  They  had  not  left  their 
brethren,  they  shouted,  nor  rallied  to  the  archduke's  banner 
in  order  to  sit  down  and  dig  in  the  sand  like  ploughmen. 
There  was  triumph  for  the  Holy  Church,  there  was  the  utter 
overthrow  of  tho  heretic  army,  there  was  rich  booty  to  he 
gathered,  all  these  things  were  within  their  reach  if  they  now 
advanced  and  smote  the  rebels  while,  confused  and  panic- 
stricken,  they  were  endeavouring  to  embark  in  their  ships. 

While  these  vehement  debates  were  at  the  hottest,  sails 
were  descried  in  the  offing  ;  for  the  archduke's  forces  already 
stood  upon  tho  edge  of  the  downs.  First  one  ship,  then 
another  and  another,  moved  steadily  along  the  coast,  re- 
turning from  Nienportin  the  direction  of  Ostend. 

This  was  more  than  could  be  borne.  It  was  ohvioua  that 
the  rebels  were  already  making  their  escape,  and  it  was 
uiged  upon  the  cardinal  that  probably  Prince  Maurice  and 
the  other  chieftains  were  on  board  one  of  those  very  vesecls, 
and  were  giving  him  the  slip.    With  great  expedition  it 

'  "  Quanto  maa  Motob  lanto  mflB  ganandas."— De  la  Pise. 
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would  still  be  possible  to  overtake  tbem  before  the  main  body 
could  embark,  and  the  attack  might  yet  be  made  at  the 
most  favourable  moment.  Those  Vhite  sails  gleaming  in  the 
distance  were  more  eloquent  than  Zapena  or  any  other  advo-i 
cate  of  delay,  and  the  order  was  given  to  advance.  And  it 
was  exactly  at  this  period  that  it  still  lay  within  the  power 
of  the  States'  cavalry  at  Ostend  to  partially  redeem  their 
character,  and  to  render  very  eflfective  service.  Had  four  or 
five  hundred  resolute  troopers  hung  upon  the  rear  of  the 
Spanish  army  now,  as  it  moved  toward  Nieuport,  they  might, 
by  judiciously  skirmishing,  advancing  and  retreating  according 
to  circumstances,  have  caused  much  confusion,  and  certainly 
have  so  haras^d  the  archduke  as  to  compel  the  detachment 
of  a  very  considerable  force  of  his  own  cavalry  to  protect 
himself  against  such  assaults.  But  the  terror  was  an  enduring 
one.  Those  horsemen  remained  paralyzed  and  helpless,  and 
it  was  impossible  for  the  States,  with  all  their  conmiands 
or  entreaties,  to  induce  them  to  mount  and  ride  even  a  half 
mile  beyond  the  city  gates. 

While  these  events  had  been  occurring  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Ostend,  Maurice  had  not  been  idle  at  Nieuport.  No 
sooner  had  Ernest  been  despatched  on  his  desperate  errand 
than  his  brother  Lewis  Gunther  was  ordered  by  the  stad- 
holder  to  get  on  horseback  and  ride  through  the  quarters 
of  the  army.  On  the  previous  afternoon  there  had  been  so 
little  thought  of  an  enemy  that  large  foraging  parties  had 
gone  out  from  camp  in  aU  directions,  and  had  not  returned. 
Lewis  gave  notice  that  a  great  battle  was  to  be  expected  on 
the  morrow,  instead  of  the  tranquil  commencement  of  a 
leisurely  siege,  and  that  therefore  no  soul  was  henceforth  to 
leave  the  camp,  while  a  troop  of  horse  was  despatched  at  the 
first  gleam  of  daylight  to  scour  the  country  in  search  of  all 
the  stragglers.  Maurice  had  no  thought  of  retreating,  and 
his  first  care  was  to  bring  his  army  across  the  haven.  The 
arrangements  were  soon  completed,  but  it  was  necessary  to 
wait  until  nearly  low  water.  Soon  after  eight  o'clock  Count 
Lewis  began  to  cross  with  eight  squadrons  of  cavalry,  and 
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partly  swimming,  partly  wading,  effected  the  passage  in 
safety.  The  advanced  giiard  of  infantrj-,  under  Sir  Francis 
Vere — consisting  of  two  thousand  six  hundred  Englishmen, 
and  two  thousand  eight  hundred  Frisians,  with  some  com- 
panies of  horse,  followed  by  the  battalia  under  Solms,  and 
the  rearguard  under  Tempp,! — then  slowly  and  with  difficulty 
moved  along  the  sam»  dangerous  path  with  the  water  as 
high  as  their  armpits,  and  often  rising  nearly  over  their 
heads.  Had  the  archduke  not  been  detained  near  the  bridge 
of  Leffingcn  by  Ernest's  Scotchmen  and  Zeelanders  during 
three  or  four- precious  hours  that  morning;  had  he  arrived, 
as  he  otherwise  might  have  done,  just  as  the  States'  army — 
horse,  foot,  and  artillery — was  floundering  .through  that 
treacherous  tide,  it  would  have  fared  ill  for  the  stadholder 
and  the  republic.  But  the  devotion  of  Ernest  had  at  least 
prevented  the  attack  of  the  archduke  until  Maurice  and  his 
men  stood  on  dry  land. 

Dripping  from  head  to  foot,  but  safe  and  sound,  the  army 
had  at  last  reached  the  beach  at  Kieoport.  Vere  had  refused 
his  soldiers  permission  to  denude  themselves  in  crossing  of 
their  shoes  and  lower  garments.  There  was  no  time  for  that, 
he  said,  and  they  would  either  earn  new  clothes  for  them- 
selves that  day,  or  never  need  doublet  and  hose  again  any 
more  in  the  world.  Some  hours  had  elapsed  before  the 
tedious  and  difficult  crossing  of  infantry,  cavalry,  artillery, 
and  munition  trains  bad  been  accomplished. 

Lewis  Gunther,  with  eight  squadrons  of  picked  cavdiy, 
including  his  o\vn  company,  Maurice's  own,  Frederic  Henry's 
own,  with  Batenburg's  arquebus-men,  and  other  veterans, 
was  first  to  place  himself  in  battle  order  on  the  beach.  His 
squadrons  in  iron  corslet  and  morion,  and  armed  with  lances, 
carbines,  and  sabres,  stretched  across  from  the  wat«r  to  the 
downs.  He  had  not  beon  long  stationed  there  when  he 
observed  that  far  away  in  the  direction  of  Ostend  the  beach 
was  growing  black  with  troops.  He  l>elieved  them  at  first  to 
be  his  brother  Ernest  and  his  forces  returning  victorious  . 
from  their  hazardous  expedition,  but  he  was  soon  undeceived. 
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A  couple  of  troopers  from  Ovteiid  came  Bpuning  full  gallop 
^along  the  strand,  and  almost  breathless  with  dismay,  announced 
that  it  was  the  whole  ^irmy  of  the  archduke  advancing  in  line 
of  battle.  They  were  instantly  sent  to  the  rear,  without 
being  allowed  to,  speak  further,  in  order  that  they  might 
deliver  their  message  in  private  to  the  commstnder-in-chief. 
And  most  terrible  were  the  tidings  to  which  Maurice  now 
listened  in  very  secret  audience.  Ernest  was  utterly  defeated, 
his  command  cut  to  pieces,  the  trimnphant  foe  advancing 
rapidly,  and  Already  in  full  sight.  The  stadholder  heard  the 
tale  without  flinching,  and  having  quietly  ordered  the  mes- 
sengers upon  their  lives  not  to  open  their  lips  on  the  subject 
to  living  soul,  sent  them  securely  guarded  in  a  boat  on 
board  one  of  the  war-ships  in  the  ofling.  With  perfect  cheer- 
ftdness  he  then  continued  his  preparations,  consulting  with 
Vere,  on  whom  he  mainly  relied  for  the  marshalling  of  the 
army  in  the  coming  conflict.  Undecided  as  he  had  some- 
times shown  himself,  he  was  resolute  now.  He  called  no 
council  of  war,  for  he  knew  not  how  much  might  be  known  or 
suspected  of  the  disaster  already  sustained,  and  he  had  fully 
made  up  his  mind  as  to'  the  course  to  be  pursued.  He  had 
indeed  taken  a  sujireme  resolution.  Entirely  out  of  his  own 
breast,  without  advising  with  any  man,  he  calmly  gave 
directions  that  every  war-ship,  transport,  barge,  or  wherry 
should  put  to  sea  at  once.  As  the  tide  had  now  been  long 
on  the  flood,  the  few  vessels  that  had  been  aground  within 
the  harbour  were  got  afloat,  and  the  whole  vast,  almost  innu- 
merable armada,  was  soon  standing  out .  to  sea.  No  more 
heroic  decision  was  ever  taken  by  flghting  man. 

Sir  Francis  gave  advice  that  entrenchments  should  be 
thrown  up  on  the  north-cast,  and  that  instead  of  advancing 
towards  the  enemy  they  should  await  his  coining,  and  refuse 
the  battle  that  day  if  possible.  The  Englishman,  not  aware 
of  the  catastrophe  at  Leffingen,  which  Maurice  had  locked 
up  in'  his  own  breast,  was  now  informed  by  the  stadholder 
that  there  were  to  be  no  entrenchments  that  day  but  those 
of  pike  and  arquebus.     It  was  not  the  fault  of  Maurice  that 
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the  fate  of  the  commonwealth  had  been  aUBpended  on  a 
silken  thread  that  momitig,  but  he  knew  that  but  one  of 
two  issues  was  poBsible.  They  must  fight  their  way  through 
the  enemy  back  to  Ostend,  or  perish,  every  man  of  them. 
The  possibility  of  surrender  did  not  enter  Jiis  mind,  and  he 
felt  that  it  was  better  to  hasten  the  action  before  the  news  of 
Ernest's  disaster  should  arrive  to  chiU  the  ardour  of  the 
troops." 

Meantime  Lewis  Gunthcr  and  his  cavalry  had  been  sitting 
motionless  upon  their  horses  on  the  beach.  The  enemy  was 
already  in  full  view,  and  the  young  general,  most  desirous  to 
engage  in  a  preliminary  BkirmiBh,  sent  repeated  messages  to 
the  stadholder  for  pormiBsion  to  advance.  Presently  Sir 
Francis  Vero  rode  to  the  front,  to  whom  he  eagerly  iiiged 
his  request  that  the  infantry  of  the  vanguard  might  be 
brought  up  at  once  to  support  him."  On  the  contrary  the 
English  general  advised  that  the  cavalry  should  fall  back  to 
the  infantry,  in  order  to  avoid  a  premature  movement.  Lewis 
strongly  objected  to  this  arrangement,  on  the  ground  that 
the  mere  semblance  of  retreat,  thus  upon  the  eve  of  battle, 
would  discourage  all  the  troops.  But  he  was  over-ruled,  for 
Maurice  had  expreasly  enjoined  upon  his  cousin  that  morning 
to  defer  in  all  things  to  the  orders  of  Vere.  These  eight 
squadrons  of  horse  accordingly  shifted  their  position,  and 
were  now  placed  close  to  the  edge  of  the  sea,  on  the  left  flank 
of  the  vanguard,  which  Vere  had  dra'wn  up  across  the  beach 
and  in  the  downs.  Ou  the  edge  of  the  downs,  on  the  narrow 
slip  of  hard  sand  above  high-water  mark,  and  on  Vere'fl  right, 
Maurice  had  placed  a  battery  of  six  demi-cannon. 

Behind  the  advance  was  the  battalia,  or  centre,  under 
command  of  that  famous  fighter,  George  Everard  Solms, 
consisting  of  GeiTaauB,  Swiss,  French,  and  "Walloons.  The 
"  New  Beggars,"  as  the  WaUoons  were  called,  who  had  so 
recently  surrendered  the  forts  of  Crevecoeur  and  St.  Andrew, 
and  gone  over  from  the  archduke's  service  to  the  army  of 
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the  States,  were  included  in  this  division,  and  were  as  eager 
to  do  credit  to  theii*new  cliief  as  were  the  mutineers  in 
the  archduke's  army  to  merit  the  approbation  of  their 
sovereign. 

The  reargtmrd  under  Tempel  was  made  up,  like  the  other 
divisions,  of  the  blended  nationalities  of  German,  Briton, 
Hollander,  and  Walloon,  and,  like  the  others,  was  garnished 
at  each  flank  with  heavy  cavalry. 

The  Spanish  army,  after  coming  nearly  within  cannon-shot 
of  their  adversary,  paused.  It  was  plain  that  the  States' 
troops  were  not  in  so  great  a  panic  as  the  more  sanguine 
advisers  of  the  archduke  had  hoped.  They  were  not  cowering 
among  the  shipping,  preparing  to  escape.  Still  less  had  any 
portibn  of  them  already  effected  their  retreat  in  those 
vessels,  a  few  of  which  had  so  excited  the  enemy's  ardour 
when  they  came  in  sight.  It  was  obvious  that  a  great 
struggle,  in  which  the  forces  were  very  evenly  balanced,  was 
now  to  be  fought  out  upon  those  sands.  It  was  a  splendid 
tournament — a  great  duel  for  life  and  death  between  the 
champions  of  the  Papacy  and  of  Protestantism,  of  the 
Bepublic  and  of  absolutism,  that  was  to  be  fought  out  that 
midsummer's  day.  The  lists  were  closed. .  The  trumpet 
signal  for  the  fray  would  soon  be  blown. 

The  archduke,  in  Milanese  armour,  on  a  wonderfully 
beautiful  snow-white  Spanish  stallion,  moved  in  the  centre  of 
his  army.  He  wore  no  helmet,  that  his  men  might  the  more 
readily  recognize  him  as  he  rode  gallantly  to  and  fro,  mar- 
shalling, encouraging,  exhorting  the  troops.  Never  before 
had  he  manifested  such  decided  military  talent,  combined 
with  unquestionable  personal  valour,  as  he  had  done  since 
this  campaign  b^an.  Friend  and  foe  agreed  that  day  that 
Albert  fought  like  a  lion.  He  was  at  first  well  seconded  by 
Mendoza,  who  led  the  van,  and  by  Villars,  La  Bourlotte, 
Avalos,  Zapena, '  and  many  other  officers  of  note.  The 
mutinous  Spanish  and  Italian  cavalry,  combined  with  a  few 
choice  squadrons  of  Walloon  and  German  horse,  were  placed 
in  front  and  on. the  flanks.     They  were  under  the  special 
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supervision  of  tho  (idmiral,  who  marelialled  their  squadrona 
and  directed  thoir  charging,  although  mounted  on  a  hackney 
himself,  and  not  intending  to  participate  in  the  action. 
Then  came  the  battalia  and  rear,  crowding  very  closely  apon 
each  other. 

Face  to  face  with  them  stood  the  republican  host,  drawn 
up  in  great  solid  aquarcs  of  infantry,  their  standards  waving 
above  each  closely  planted  clump  of  pikomen,  with  the 
musketeers  fringing  their  skirts,  while  the  iron-clad  pon- 
derous cavalry  of  Count  Lewis  and  Marcellus  Bax,  in  black 
casque  and  corslet,  were  in  front,  restlessly  expecting  the 
signal  for  the  onset.  The  volunteers  of  high  rank  who  were 
then  serving  on  the  staff  of  the  stadholdcr — the  Duke  of 
Holstein,  the  Prince  of  Anhalt,  two  young  Counts  Solme,  and 
others — had  been  invited  and  even  urged  to  abandon  the  field 
while  there  was  yet  time  for  setting  them  on  board  the  fleet. 
Especially  it  wiia  thought  desirable  that  j'oung  Frederic 
Henry,  a  mere  boy,  on  whom  the  hopes  of  the  Orange- 
Nassau  house  would  rest  if  Maurice  fell .  in  the  conflict, 
should  be  spared  the  fate  which  seemed  hanging  over  the 
commonwealth  and  her  defenders.  But  the  son  of  William 
the  Silent  implored  his  brother  with  clasped  hands  not  to 
send  him  from  his  side  at  tliat  moment,  so  that  Maurice 
granted  his  prayer,  and  caused  him  to  be  provided  with  a 
complete  suit  of  armour.  Thus  in  company  wilh  young 
Coligny — a  lad  of  his  own  age,  and  like  himself  a  grandson 
of  the  great  admh'al — the  youth  who  was  one  day  to  play  bo 
noble  a  part  on  the  stage  of  the  world's  affaire  was  now  to  be 
engaged  in  his  first  great  passage  of  arms.  No  one  left  the 
field  but  Sir  Robert  Sidney,  who  had  come  over  from  Ostend, 
from  irrepressible  curiosity  to  witness  tlio  arrangements,  but 
who  would  obviously  have  been  guilty  of  impardonablo 
negligence  had  he  been  absent  at  such  a  crisis  from  the 
important  post  of  which  he  was  governor  for  the  queen." . 

"  Dnjck,  howBver.  with  much  tn-|  pold  a  Inrgw  sum  to  obtain  a  vessel 
justice,  aa  It  would  Beem,  hccubes  in  wlilcb  to  make  liia  cwape,  mnd 
Stdne;^  (whom  ho  cella  "  FhUlp  Bid- 1  that  he  wna  oblig^ed  to  hear  nutnjT' 
nej"  I)  or  cowardice;  stating  that  hejlnaulllng  obseirationB  on  liia  ttight. 
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The  arena  of  the  conflict  seemed  elaborately  prepared  by 
the  hand  of  nature.  The  hard,  level,  sandy  beach,  swept 
clean  and  smooth  by  the  ceaseless  action  of  the  tides, 
stretched  out  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  in  one  long,  bold, 
monotonous  line.  Like  the  whole  coast  of  Flanders  and  of 
Holland,  it  seemed  drawn  by  a  geometrical  rule,  not  a  cape, 
cove,  or  estuary  breaking  the  perfect  straightness  of  the 
design.  On  the  right,  just  beyond  high-water  mark,  the 
downs,  &ntajstically  heaped  together  like  a  mimic  mountain 
chain,  or  like  tempestuous  ocean- waves  suddenly  changed  to 
sand,  rolled  wild  and  confused,  but  still  in  a  r^ularly  parallel 
course  with  the  line  of  the  beach.  They  seemed  a  barrier 
thrown  up  to  protect  the  land  from  being  bitten  quite  away 
by  thg  ever-restless  and  encroaching  sea.  Beyond  the  downs, 
which  were  seven  hundred  yards  in  width,  extended  a  level 
tract  of  those  green  fertile  meadows,  artificially  drained, 
which  are  so  characteristic  a  feature  of  the  Netherland  land- 
stopes,  the  stream  which  ran  from  Ostend  towards  the  town 
of  Nieuport  flowing  sluggishly  through  them.  It  was  a  bright 
warm  midsummer  day.  The  waves  of  the  German  Ocean 
came  lazily  rolling  in  upon  the  crisp  yellow  sand,  the  surf 
breaking  with  its  monotonous  music  at  the  very  feet  of  the 
armies.  A  gentle  south-west  breeze  was  blowing,  just  filling 
.  the  sails  of  more  than  a  thousand  ships  in  the  offing,  which 
moved  languidly  along  the  sparkling  sea.  It  was  an  atmo- 
sphere better  befitting  a  tranquil  holiday  than  the  scene  of 
carnage  which  seemed  approaching. 

Maurice  of  Nassau,  in.  complete  armour,  rapier  in  hdnd, 
with  the  orange-plumes  waving  from  his  helmet  and  the 
orange-scarf  across  his  breast,  rode  through  the  lines,  briefly 
addressing  his  soldiers  with  martial  energy.  Pointing  to  the 
harbour  of  Nieuport  behind  them,  now  again  impassable  with 
the  flood,  to  the  ocean  on  the  left  where  rode  the  fleet, 


"D©  heere  Philpe  (sic)  Sidnei  tsij 
ayt  yreee  ofto  andere  ont  Tont  hem 
van  daer  ende  geraeckte  met  groote 
moeite  ende  naer  Teel  Bchampere 
woorden    hem  bij   eenigen  gegeven 


t*Bcheepe  selfs  met  prcBentatie  van 
geld  ende  voer  doen  vrech,  niet  der- 
vende  in  den  dock  blijvcn" — Journaal, 
ii.  667. 
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carrying  witli  it  all  hope  of  escape  by  sea,  and  to  the  army  of 
the  archduke  in  front,  almost  within  cannon-range,  he  simply 
observed  that  they  had  no  possible  choice  between  victory 
and  death.  They  muBt  eitber  utterly  overthrow  the  Spanish 
army,  he  said,  or  drink  all  the  waters  of  the  sea.  Either 
drowning  or  butchery  was  their,  doom  if  they  were  conquered, 
for  no  quarter  was  to  bo  expected  from  their  unscrupulous 
and  insolent  foe.  Ho  was  there  to  share  their  fate,  to  conquer 
or  to  perish  with  them,  auil  from  their  tried  valour  and  from 
the  God  of  battles  he  hoped  a  more  magnificent  victory  than 
had  ever  before  been  achieved  in  this  almost  perpetual  war 
for  independence.  The  troops,  perfectly  enthusiastic,  re- 
plied with  a  shout  that  they  were  ready  to  live  or  die  with 
their  chieftain,  and  eagerly  demanded  to  be  led  upon,  the 
foe.  Whether  from  hojie  or  from  desperation  they  were  con- 
fident and  cheerful.  Some  doubt  was  felt  as  to  the  Walloons, 
who  had  so  lately  transfeiTcd  themselves  from  the  archduke's 
army,  but  their  commander,  Marquette,  made  them  all  lift 
up  their  hands,  and  swear  Bolemnly  to  live  or  die  that  day  at 
the  feet  of  Prince  Maurice. 

Two  hours  long  these  two  armies  had  stood  looking  each 
other  in  tbo  face.  It  was  near  two  o'clock  when  the  arch- 
duke at  last  gave  the  signal  to  advance.  The  tide  was  again 
almost  at  the  full.  Maurice  stood  firm,  awaiting  the  assault ; 
the  enemy  slowly  coming  nearer,  and  the  rising  tide  as 
steadily  lapping  away  all  that  was  left  of  the  hard  beach 
which  fringed  the  rugged  doivns.  Count  Lewis  chafed  with 
impatience  as  it  became  each  moment  more  evident  that 
there  would  be  no  beach  left  for  cavalry  fighting,  while  in 
the  downs  the  manceuvring  of  horse  was  entirely  impossible. 
Meantime,  by  command  of  Vcro,  all  those  sandy  hillocks  and 
steeps  had  been  thickly  sown  with  musketeers  and  pikcmen. 
Arquebus-men  and  carabineers  were  pLinted  in  every  hollow, 
while  on  the  highest  and  most  advantageous  ele^-ation  two 
pieces  of  cannon  had  been  placed  by  the  express  direction  of 
Maurice.  It  seemed  obvious  that  the  battle  would,  after  tdl, 
be  transferred  to  the  downs.    Kot  long  before  the  action 
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b^an,  a  private  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  was  ti&en^  apparently 
with  his  own  consent,  in  a  very  trifling  preliminaiy  skirmish. 
He  bn^ged  loudly  of  the  immense  force  of  the  archduke,  of 
the  great  victory  already  gained  over  Ernest,  with  the  utter 
annihilation  of  his  forces,  and  of  the  impending  destruction  of 
the  whole  States'  army.  Strange  to  say,  this  Was  the  first 
intimation  received  by  Count  Lewis  of  that  grave  disaster," 
although  it  had  been  for  some  hours  knpwn  to  Maurice.  The 
prisoner  was  at  once  gagged,  that  he  might  spread  his 
disheartening  news  no  further,  but  as  he  persisted  by  signs 
and  gestures  in  attempting  to  convey  the  information  which 
he  had  evidently  been  sent  forward  to  impart,  he  was  shot 
by  command  of  the  stadholder,  and  so  told  no  further 
tales." 

The  enemy  had  now  come  very  close,  and  it  was  the  desire 
of  Count  Lewis  that  a  couple  of  companies  of  horse,  in 
accordance  with  the  commands  of  Maurice,  should  charge  the 
cavalry  in  front,  and  that  after  a  brief  skirmish  they  should 
retreat  as  if  panic-stricken  behind  the  advance  column,  tfcus 
decoying  the  Spanish  vanguard  in  hot  pursuit  towards  the 
battery  upon  the  edge  of  the  downs."  The  Cannon  were  then 
suddenly  to  open  upon  them,  and  during  the  confusion  sure 
to  be  created  in  their  ranks,  the  musketeers,  ambushed  among 
the  hollows,  were  to  attack  them  in  flank,  while  the  cavalry 
in  one  mass  should  then  make  a  concentrated  charge  in 
front.  It  seemed  certain  that  the  effect  of  this  movement 
would  be  to  hurl  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  advance,  horse 
and  foot,  bac)c  upon  his  bat!alia,  and  thus  to  break  up  his 
army  in  irretrievable  rout.  The  plan  was  a  sensible  one, 
but  it  was  not  ingeniously  executed.  Before  the  handful 
of  cavalry  had  time  to  make  the  proposed  feint  the  canpon- 
neers,  being  unduly  excited,  and  by  express  command  of  Sir 
Francis  Vere,  fired  a  volley  into  the  advancing  columns  of 
the  archduke.^*    This  precipitated  the  action  ;  almost  in  an 

"  Lefters  of  Lewis  Ganther  cited  at  end  of  the  chapter. 
"  H.  Wyt8,  in  Dor,  IV.   Byvoog,  v.    Auth.    Stakken,    Compare  Van  Wvn 
op  Wagenaar,  ix.  87-47.  "  See  note  on  Vere.  "  Ibid. 
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instant  changedits  whole  clmracter,  and  defeated  the  original 
pina  of  the  repuUican  leader.  The  tnemy'B  cavalry  hroke 
at  the  first  discharge  from  the  battery,  and  wheeled  in  con- 
siderable disorder,  but  without  panic,  quite  into  and  acrgsa 
the  downs.  The  whole  army  of  the  archdiite,  which  had 
already  been  veering  in  the  same  direction,  as  it  advanced, 
both  because  the  tide  was  so  steadily  devouring  the  even 
surface  of  the  sands,  and  because  the  position  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  States'  forces  among  the  hillocks  exposed  liim 
to  an  attack  in  flank ,  was  now  rapidly  transferred  to  the 
downs.  It  was  necessary  for  that  portion  of  Maurice's  ^rmy 
which  still  stood  on  what  remained  of  the  beach  to  follow 
this  movement.  A  i-apid  change  of  front  was  then  under- 
taken, and — thanks  to  the  careful  system  of  wheeling,  march- 
ing, and  counter-marchiag  in  which  the  army  had  been 
educated  by  William  Lewis  and  Maurice — was  executed 
with  less  confusion  than  might  have  been  expected. 

But  very  few  companies  of  infantry  now  remained  on  the 
strip  of  beach  still  bare  of  the  waves,  and  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  artillery  planted  high  and  dry  beyond  their 
reach.  * 

The  scene  was  transformed  as  if  by  magic,  and  the  battle 
was  now  to  be  fought  out  in  those  shifting,  uneven  bills 
and  hollows,  where  every  soldier  stood  mid-leg  deep  in  the 
dry  and  burning  sand.  Fortunately  for  the  States'  army,  the 
wind  w^  in  its  back,  blowing  both  sand  and  smoke  into 
the  faces  of  its  antagonists,  while  the  already  westering  sun 
glared  fiercely  in  their  eyes.  Maurice  liad  skilfully  made  use 
of  the  great  advantage  which  accident  had  given  him  that 
'dfty,  and  his  very  refusal  to  advance  and  to  bring  dn  a  prema- 
ture struggle  thus  stood  him  in  stead  in  a  variety  of  ways 
Lewis  Gunther  was  now  ordered,  with  MarcoHus  Bax  and  six 
squadrons  of  horse,  to  take  i>osition  within  the  belt  of  pasture- 
land  on  the  right  of  the  downs.  When  he  arrived  there  the 
van  of  the  archduke's  infantry  had  already  charged  the  States' 
advance  under  Vere,  while  just  behind  and  on  the  side  of  the 
musketeers   and    pikemen  a  large  portion  of  the  enemy' 


enemy's      i 
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cavalry  was  standing  stock  still  on  the  green.  Without 
waiting  for  instructions  Lewis  ordered  a  charge.  It  was 
brilliantly  successful. '  Unheeding  a  warm  salutation  in  flank 
from  the  musketeers  as  they  rode  by  them,  and  notwith- 
standing that  they  were  oi)liged  to  take  several  ditches  as 
fhey  charged,  they  routed  the  enemy's  cavalry  at  the  first 
onset,  and  drove  them  into  panic-stricken  flight.  Some  fled 
for  protection  quite  to  the  rear  of  their  infantry,  others  were 
hotly  pursued  across  the  meadows  till  they  took  refuge  under 
the  walls  of  Nieuport.  The  very  success  of  the  attack  was 
nearly  fatal  however  to  Count  Lewis  ;  for,  imable  to  restrain 
the  ardoui  of  his  troopers  in  the  chase,  he  found  himself  cut 
off  from  the  army  with  only  ten  horsemen  to  support  him, 
and  completely  enveloped  by  the  enemy.  Fortunately 
Prince  Maurice  had  foreseen  the  danger,  and  had  ordered  all 
the  cavalry  to  the  meadows  so  soon  as  the  charge  was  made. 
Captain  Kloet,  with  a  fresh  company  of  mounted  carabineers, 
marked  the  little  squad  of  States'  cavalry  careering  about  in 
the  midst  of-  the  Catholics,  recognized  their  leader  by  the 
orange-plumes  on  his  casque,  and  dashed  forward  to  the 
rescue.  Lewis  again  found  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
cavalry,  but  was  qbliged  to  wait  a  long  time  for  the  return  of 
the  stragglers. 

While  this  brilliant  diversion  had  been  enacting  as  it  were 
on  the  frisge  of  the  battle,  its  real  bustle  and  business  had 
been  going  on  in  the  downs.  Just  as  Lewis^  made  his  charge 
in  the  pastures,  the  infantry  of  the  archduke  and  the  advance- 
guard  of  the  republicans  met  in  deadly  shock:  More  than 
an  hour  long  they  contended  with  varying  success.  Mus- 
keteers, pikemen,  arquebtftmen,  swordmen,  charged,  sabred,  or 
shot  each  other  from  the  various  hollows  or  heights  of  vantage, 
plunging  knee-deep  in  the  sand,  torn  and  impeded  by  the 
prickly  broom-plant  which  grew  profusely  over  the  whole 
surface,  and  fighting  breast  to  breast  and  hand  to  hand  in 
a  vast  series  of  individual  encounters.  Thrice  were  the 
Spaniards  repulsed  in  what  for  a  moment  seemed  absolute 
rout,  thrice  they  rallied  and  drove  their  assailants  at  push  of 
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pike  fiu:  beyond  their  original  posHion  ;  and  again  the  con- 
quered repubKcanB  recovered  their  energy  and  smote  their 
adversaries  aa  if  the  contest  were  juBt  begun.  The  tide  of 
battle  ebbed  and  flowed  like  the  waves  of  the  sea,  but  it 
would  be  mere  pedantry  to  affect  any  technical  esplauation 
of  its  various  changes.  It  was  a  hot  struggle  of  twenty  thou- 
sand men,  pent  up  in  a  narrow  space,  where  the  very  nature 
of  the  ground  had  made  artistic  evolutions  nearly  imprac- 
ticable.'" The  advance,  the  battalia,  even  the  rearguard  on 
both  sides  were  mixed  together  pell-mell,  and  the  downs  were 
Boon  covered  at  eveiy  step  with  the  dead  and  dying — Briton, 
Hollander,  Spaniard,  Italian,  Frisian,  Frenchman,  Walloon, 
fighting  and  falling  together,  and  hotly  contesting  every  inch 
of  those  barren  sands. 

It  seemed,  said  one  who  fought  there,  as  if  the  last  day  of 
the  world  had  come. 

Political  and  rehgious  hatred,  pride  of  race,  remembrance  ■ 
of  a  half-century  of  wrongs,  hope,  fury,  and  despair ;  these 
were  the  real  elements  contending  with  each  other  that  sum-  • 
mer's  day.     It  was  a  mere  trial  of  ferocity  and  endm'ance,  not 
more  scientific  than  a  fight  between  packs  of  wolves  and 
of  bloodhounds. 

No  doubt  the  brunt  of  the  conflict  fell  upon  Vcre,  witii 
his  Englishmen  and  Frisians,  for  this  advance-guard  made 
up  nearly  one-half  of  the  States'  army  actually  engaged. 
And  most  nobly,  indefatigably,  did  the  hardy  veteran  dis- 
charge his  duty.  '  Having  personally  superintended  almost  all 
the  aiTangemcnta  in  the  morning,  he  fought  all  day  in  the 
front,  doing  the  work  both  of  a  field-marshal  and  a  corporal. 


la  bntoUle." 
Ernest  t'nsimir  to  William  Lewis, 
(gilo   20  July,   1000.     Gfroen  v.  Prinelerer, 
fust   Archives,  II.  30. 

'." —  "  Cnr  B'eatiint  lea  deux  ann^ce  fort 
furieoBoment  BllaquetB  II  y  aestfi  com- 
il  impusniblo  d'obserrer  baltu  pli;s  do  dcui  heures  nuun  a 
1  ordro,  slooa  par  Crouppee,  vu  main  etpeslc.iiieslDdoubteuBCiilciit  de 
la  baloille  s'est  donnee  aus  1b  victoiTe,"  tic.  Sk. — Letter  of  the 
}  oil  i!  falct  el  tnegal  que  Statee-General  to  Qoeen  Elizabeth, 
onl  ctn   r^l  ot  mPBle,  I'arricre-  3  July,  160a      (Hague  Areljives  MB.) 
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He  was  twice  wounded,  shot  each  time  througli  the  same  leg, 
yet  still  fought  on  as  if  it  were  some  one  else's  blood  and  not 
his  own  that  was  flowing  from  "  those  four  holes  in  his  flesh."  *^ 
He  complained  that  he  was  not  sufficiently  seconded,  and 
that  the  reserves  were  not  brought  up  rapidly  enough  to  his 
support.  He  was  manifestly  unjust,  for  although  it  could  not 
be  doubted  that  the  English  and  the  Frisians  did  their  best, 
it  was  equally  certain  that  every  part  of  the  army  was  as 
staunch  as  the  vanguard.  It  may  be  safely  asserted  that  it 
would  not  have  benefited  the  cause  of  the  Stated*,  had  every 
man  been  thrown  into  the  fight  at  one  and  the  same  moment. 
During* this  "bloody  bit,"  as  Vere  called  it,  between  the 
infantry  on  both  sides,  the  little  battery  of  two  field-pieces 
planted  on  the  highest  hillock  of  the  downs  had  been  very 
effective.  Meantime,  while  the  desperate  and  decisive  struggle 
had  been  going  on,  Lewis  Gunther,  in  the  meadow,  had  again 
rallied  all  the  cavalry,  which,  at  the  first  stage  of  the  action, 
had  been  dispersed  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy's  horse.  Gather- 
ing them  together  in  a  mass,  he  besought  Prince  Maurice 
to  order  him  to  charge.  The  stadholder  bade  him  pause 
yet  a  little  longer.  The  aspect  of  the  infantry  fight  was 
not  yet,  in  his  opinion,  sufficiently  favourable.  Again  and 
again  Lewis  sent  fresh  entreaties,  and  at  last  received  the 
desired  permission.  Placing  three  picked  squadrons  in  front, 
the  young  general  made  a  furious  assault  upon  the  Catholic 
cavalry,  which  had  again  rallied  and  was  drawn  up  very  close 
to  the  musketeers.  Fortune  was  not  so  kind  to  him  as  at  the 
earlier  stage  of  the  combat.  The  charge  was  received  with 
dauntless  fit)nt  by  the  Spanish  and  Italian  horse,  while  at  the 
same  moment  the  infantry  poured  a  severe  fire  into  their 
assailants.  The  advancing  squadrons  faltered,  wheeled  back 
upon  the  companies  following  them,  and  the  whole  mass 
of  the  republican  cavalry  broke  into  wild  and  disorderly 
retreat.  At  the  same  moment  the  archduke,  observing  his 
advantage,  threw  in  his  last  reserves  of  infantry,  and  again 
there  was  a  desperate  charge  upon  Vere's  wearied  troops,  as 

"  His  own  expression. 
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deciflive  as  the  counter  cliarge  of  Lewis's  cavalry  had  been 
unsuccessful.  The  English  and  Frisians,  sorely  tried  during 
those  hours  of  fighting  with  superior  numbers  in  the  intoler- 
able heat,  broke  at  last  and  turned  their  backs  upon  the  foe. 
Some  of  them  fled  panic-stricken  quite  across  the  downs  and 
threw  themselves  into  the  sea,  but  the  mass  retreated  in  a 
comparatively  orderly  manner,  being  driven  from  one  down 
to  another,  and  seeking  a  last  refuge  behind  the  battery 
placed  on  the  high-water  line  of  the  beach.  In  the  confusion 
and  panic  Sir  Francis  Vere  went  down  at  last.  His  horse, 
killed  by  a  stray  shot  foil  with  and  upon  him,  and  the  heroic 
Englishman  would  then  and  there  have  finished  his  career — 
for  he  would  hardly  have  fotmd  quarter  from  the  Spaniards — 
had  not  Sir  Robert  Drury,  riding  by  in  the  tumult,  observed 
him  08  he  lay  almost  exhausted  in  the  sand.  By  his  exertion 
and  that  of  bis  servant  Higham,  Vere  was  rescued  from  hia 
penloua  situation,  placed  on  the  crupper  of  Sir  Bobert's 
horse,  and  so  borne  oif  the  field. 

The  current  of  the  retreating  and  pursuing  hoata  swept  by 
the  spot  where  Maurice  sat  on  horseback,  watching  and 
directing  the  battle.  His  bravest  and  best  general,  the  veteran 
Vere,  had  fallen  ;  hia  cousin  Lewis  was  now  as  utterly  over- 
thrown as  his  brother  Emeat  had  been  but  a  few  hours  before 
at  the  fatal  bridge  of  Leffingcn  ;  the  whole  army,  the  only 
army,  of  the  States  was  defeated,  broken,  panic-struck  ;  the 
Spanish  shouts  of  victory  rang  on  every  side.  Plainly  the  day 
was  lost,  and  with  it  the  republic.  In  the  blackest  hour  that 
the  Netherland  commonwealth  had  ever  known,  the  fortitude 
of  the  atadholder  did  not  desert  him.  Immoveable  as  a  rock 
in  the  torrent  he  stemmeU  the  flight  of  his  troops.  Three 
aquadrona  of  reserved  cavalry,  Balcn'a  own,  Vere's  own,  and 
Cecil's,  were  all  that  was  left  him,  and  at  the  head  of 
these  he  essayed  an  advance.  He  seemed  the  only  man  on 
the  field  not  frightened  ;  and  menacing,  conjuring,  persuading 
the  fugitives  for  the  love  of  fatherland,  of  himself  and  his 
house,  of  their  own  honour,  not  to  disgrace  and  destroy  them- 
selves for  ever  ;  urging  that  all  was  not  yet  lost,  and  beseech- 
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ing  them  at  least  to  take  despair  for  their  master^  and  rather 
to  die  like  men  on  the  field  than  to  drown  like  dogs  in  the 
sea,  he  succeeded  in  rallying  a  portion  of  those  nearest  him.'® 
The  enemy  paused  in  iheit  mad  pursuit,  impressed  even 
more  than  were  the  States'  troops  at  the  dauntless  bearing  of 
the  prince.  It  was  one  of  those  supreme  moments  in  battle 
and  in  history  which  are  sometimes  permitted  to  influence 
the  course  of  events  during  a  long  future.  The  archduke  and 
his  generals  committed  a  grave  error  in  pausing  for  ^an  instant 
in  their  career.  Very  soon  it  was  too  late  to  repair  the  fault, 
for  the  quick  and  correct  eye  of  the  stadholder  saw  the  point 
to  which  the  whole  battle  was  tending,  and  he  threw  his 
handful  of  reserved  cavalry,  with  such  of  the  fugitives  as  had 
rallied,  straight  towards  the  battery  on  the  beach. 

It  was  arranged  that  Balen  should  charge  on  the  strand, 
Horace  Vere  through  the  upper  downs,  and  Cecil  along  the 
margin  of  the  beach.  Balen  rode  slowly  through  the  heavy 
sand,  keeping  his  horses  well  in  wind,  and  at  the  moment  he 
touched  the  beach,  rushed  with  fury  upon  the  enemy's  foot 
near  the  batteiy.  The  moment  was  most  opportune,  for  the 
last  shot  had  been  fired  from  the  guns,  and  they  had  just  . 
been  nearly  abandoned  in  despair.  The  onset  of  Balen  was 
successful :  the  Spanish  infantry,  thus  suddenly  attached,  were 
broken,  and  many  were  killed  and  taken.  Cecil  and  Vere 
were  equally  fortunate,  so  that  the  retreating  English  and 
Frisians  began  to  hold  firm  again.  It  was  the  very  crisis  of 
the  battle,  which  up  to  that  instant  seemed  wholly  lost  by 
the  reptiblio,  so  universal  was  the  overthrow  and  the  flight. 
Some  hundred  and  fifty  Frisian  pikemcn  now  rallied  from 
their  sullen  retreat,  and  drove  the  enemy  ofi*  one  hillock  or 
dune. 

Foiled  in.  their  attempt  to  intercept  the  backward  move- 
ment of  the  States'  army  and  to  seize  this  vital  point  and 
the  artillery  with  it,  the  Spaniards  hesitated  and  were  some-* 


w  "  Je  V0U8  asseure  que  la  victoire 
coomt  alors  grand  hazard,  car  au 
meroc  instant  toute  noetre  infanterie 
se  resteroit  aufisi  le  grand  pas  .... 


nostro  cavallerie  foioit  jusqu'a  s  ai 
Ex*^*  le^uel,  estoit  Ior»  la  setUe  oecasion 
de la  victoire"  &c. — Letters  of  Lewis 
G  anther. 
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what  diBCOuragcii.  Some  Zeeland  Bailors,  who  had  stuck  like 
was  to  those  demi-cannon  during  the  whole  conflict,  now 
promptly  obeyed  orders  to  open  yet  once  more  upon  the 
victorious  foe.  At  tho  first  volley  the  Spaniards  were 
sta^ercd,  and  the  sailors  with  a  lively  shout  of  "  Inn — fall 
on,"  inspired  the  defeated  army  with  a  portion  of  their  own 
cheerfulness."  Others  vehemently  shouted  victory  without 
any  reason  whatever.  At  that  instant  Maurice  ordered  a  last 
charge  hy  those  few  cavalry  squadrons,  while  the  enemy  was 
faltering  under  the  play  of  the  artillery.  It  was  a  I'orlom 
hope,  yet  such  was  the  shifting  fortune  of  that  memorable 
day  that  tho  charge  decided  the  battle.  The  whole  line  of 
the  enemy  broke,  the  conquered  became  the  victors,  the 
fugitives  quickly  rallying  and  shoiiting  victory  almost  before 
they  had  turned  their  faces  to  the  foe,  became  in  their  turn 
the  pursuers.''"  The  Catholic  army  could  no  longer  Iw 
brought  to  a  stand,  but  fled  wildly  iu  every  direction,  and 
were  shot  and  stabbed  hy  the  republicans  as  they  fled.  The 
Admiral  of  Arragon  fell  with  his  hackney  in  this  last  charge. 
Unwounded,  but  struggling  to  extricate  himself  from  hia  horse 
that  had  been  killed,  he  was  quickly  surrounded  hy  the 
enemy, 

Two  Spaniards,  Mendo  and  VQlalobos  by  name,  who  had 
recently  deserted  to  tho  States,  came  up  at  the  moment  and 
recognised  the  fallen  admiral.  They  had  reason  to  recognise 
him,  for  both  had  been  in  his  service,  and  one  of  thorn,  who 
was  once  in  immediate  household  attendance  upon  him,  bore 
the  mark  of  a  wound  which  he  had  received  from  his  insolent 
master,  "  Admiral,  look  at  this,"  cried  Villalobos,  i)ointing 
to  the  scar  on  his  face."    The  admiral  looked  and  knew  his 


"  "Sonder  fundnmant   nochtan.8." 
— Duj-ck,  ii.  670. 

•"  "  Et  ji  la  vicloire  eatait  eorame 

miuB  nnstre  cavillorio  eslant  cbargfa 
de  ccUe  de  dudit  ennemy  bo  vint  SttU  ver 
on  notre  aniensgarde,  co  que  vo.vnnl 
Je  le  fis  rotoiimcr  et  chargerenl  I'cn- 
nerny  aasm  iimchccDeat  -  De  q\ioj 
t'apcrcovBut  ro^uma  pour  la  Bccoado 


foia  Bur  enlx  qnr  dcrrelief  »o  vindrent 

pre  la  plus  gmndo  pnrlio  d'lcclle  qtd 
casa  quo  I'lufiuitcrlD  perdit  coorase 
depoBBeroultrc  ctpourauivo  ce  qu'eUe 
avait  gagnfi  avcc  lont  d'hnnnour  et 
lora  cummenca  la  ri'troite,"  Ac, — 
MS.  Letter  of  .Albert  before  died. 
"  De  la  PIbo.    Ucteren, 
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old  servants,  and  gave  his  scarf  to  the  one  and  the  hanger  of 
his  sword-belt  to  the  other,  as  tokens  that  he  was  their 
prisoner.  Thus  his  life  was  saved  for  heavy  ransom,  of  which 
those  who  had  actually  captured  him  would  receive  a  very 
trifling  portion.  The  great  prisoner  was  carried  to  the  rear, 
where  he  immediately  asked  for  food  and  drink,  and  fell  to 
with  an  appetite,  while  the  pursuit  and  slaughter  went  on  in 
all  directions." 

The  archduke,  too,  whose  personal  conduct  throughout  the 
day  was  admirable,  had  been  slightly  wounded  by  a  halberd 
stroke  on  the  ear.  This  was  at  an  earlier  stage  of  the 
action,  and  he  had  subsequently  mounted  another  horse,  ex- 
changed his  splendid  armour  for  a  plaii\  black  harness,  over 
which  he  wore  a  shabby  scarf.  In  the  confusion  of  the  rout 
he  was  hard  beset  "  Surrender,  scoundrel  !'*  cried  a  Walloon 
pikeman,  seizing  his  horse  by  the  bridle.  But  a  certain 
Flemish  Captain  Kabbeljaw  recognising  his  sovereign  and 
nishing  to  his  rescue,  slew  his  assailant  and  four  others  with  his 
own  hand.®  He  was  at  last  himself  killed,  but  Albert  escaped, 
and,  accompanied  by  the  Duke  of  Aumale,  who  was  also 
slightly  wounded,  by  Colonel  La  Bourlottc,  and  half  a  dozen 
troopers  rode  for  their  life  in  the  direction  of  Bruges.  .When 
they  reached  the  fatal  bridge  of  Leffingcn,  over  which  the 
archduke  had  marched  so  triiunphantly  but  a  few  hours  before 
to  annihilate  Count  Emesfs  division,  he  was  nearly  taken 
prisoner.  A  few  soldiers,  collected  from  the  scattered 
garrisons,  had  occupied  the  position,  but  knowing  nothing  of 
the  result  of  the  action  in  the  do\vns,  took  to  their  heels  and 
fled  as  the  little  party  of  cavaliers  advanced.  Had  the  com- 
mander at  Ostend  or  the  States-General  promptly  sent  out  a 
company  or  two  so  soon  as  the  news  of  the  victory  reached 
them  to  seize  this  vital  point,  the  doom  of  the  archduke 
would  have  been  sealed.  Nothing  then  could  have  saved  him 
from  capture.  Fortunately  escaping  this  danger,  he  now 
pushed  on,  and  never  pulled  bridle  till  he  reached  Bruges. 
Thence  without  pausing  he  was  conveyed  to  Ghent,  where 

**  Meteren.  »  Ibid. 
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lie  presented  himself  to  the  Infanta.  He  was  not  accom- 
panied by  the  captive  Maurice  of  Nassau,  and  the  curiosity 
of  the  princess  to  know  how  that  warrior  would  demean 
himself  as  a,  prisoner  was  not  destined  on  this  occasioD  to 
be  gratified. 

Isahfella  bore  the  disappointment  and  the  bitter  intelligence 
of  the  defeat  with  a  stoicism  worthy  of  her  departed  father. 
She  had  already  had  intimations  that  the  day  was  going 
against  her  army,  and  had  successively  received  tidings  that 
her  husband  was  killed,  was  dangerously  wounded,  was  a 
prisoner ;  and  she  was  now  almost  relieved  to  receive  him, 
utterly  defeated,  but  etiU  safe  and  sound. 

Meantime  the  mad  chase  continued  along  the  beach  and 
through  the  downs.  Never  was  a  rout  more  absolute  than 
that  of  Albert's  army.  Never  had  so  brilliant  a  victory  been 
achieved  by  Hollander  or  Spaniard  upon  that  great  battle- 
ground of  Europe — the  Netherlands.^* 

Maurice,  to  whom  tho  chief  credit  of  the  victory  was  un- 
questionably due,  had  been  firm  and  impassive  during  tho 
various  aspects  of  the  battle,  never  losing  his  self-command 
when  affairs  seemed  blackest.  So  soon,  however,  as  the 
triumph,  after  wavering  so  long,  was  decided  in  his  favour — 
the  veteran  legions  of  Spain  and  Italy,  the  picked  troops  of 


"  "Prometo  a  V.  S'," 
archdoko  to  tbo  Duko  of  Iionminc, 
"  que  no  creo  me  pudiera  conaolar 
jamfts  dusU  iliscracia  jntorenando 
-  '  '  fvico  da  8u  MagiBtad  en 
a  liuvicm  coetodo  Bon^ro 
0  ba  ndo  poca  In  domt- 

■»  de  may  buena  p^nn  loda  omo 

lo  hpre  y  la  tcngo  ofrecido  al  Bervicio 
^  ^.  HageBlad  aicmpro  que  sea 
ter." — Letter  to  Dakc  n{  Lor- 
raine, Blbl.  Nat.  Madrid,  kindly  com. 
monicated  to  me  bj  Mona.  Qocnard. 

"  L'archiduc  a  inontrfi  ce  jonr-lS  imo 
grand  valeur,  c'est  avcc  bcancoui;  de 
peine  qu'on  I'adetvrminu&Ge  rctirer 
du  champ  do  baCaille." — Letter  of 
EVay  Inigo  do  Bri^uelaa  before  ciled . 

"S.  A.  en  personne  combattant 
conune  nng  lion." — Extraita  dea 
proele-vcrbaax  dei  Etat»OeDcmux  do 


1600.    (MS.  Archives  of  BelgioiD.) 

"  A  quoy  reBpondant,  le  grefiier  de- 
claim que  les  EetalH  eatoyent  mania 
do  ladite  diFfcrace  niaie  Xum  cnntena  ct 
joyotix  de  cunnaiI^l^  la  VBillandise  do 
lour  prince  menincB  qu'il  n'avoit  c9- 
|iargn(i  BaTHTBonneproiireetdeniclIro 
sa  vie  en  hazard  ponr  lu  deflence  do 
eonpayB  et  puaple,"  ic. — Ibid. 

Ths  defeat  was  mainly  attributed 
in  the  ol;edient  provinces  to  the  bad 


TBuchenrs  oniulinei."  eoid  Nicalaa 
Duboid,  deputy  of  Toumay.to  hia  cou- 
BtituentB  in  a  letter  from  BruBsela  of 
4th  July.  MS  Archivea  of  Bclf^um.) 
Consolation  was  also  eoaglit  In  tbo 
ridiculouB  asBumptioQ  Ibat  tho  losa  of 
tho  States'  army  wna  greater  than  that 


of  the  archduke's  forces. 
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Christendom^  all  flying  at  last  before  his  troops — the  stad- 
holdcr  was  fairly  melted.  Dismounting  from  his  horse,  he 
threw  himself  on  his  knees  in  the.  sand,  and  with  streaming 
eyes  and  uplifted  hands  exclaimed,  "  0  God,  what  are  we 
human  creatures  to  whom  Thou  hast  brought  such  honour, 
and  to  whom  Thou  hast  vouchsafed  such  a  victory  !  "  ® 

The  slaughter  went  on  until  nightfall,  but  the  wearied 
conquerors  were  then  obliged  to  desist  from  the  pdrsuit. 
Three  thousand  Spaniards  were  slain  and  about  six  hundred 
prisoners  were  taken."  The  loss  of  the  States'  army,  includ- 
ing- the  afiG^ir  in  the  morning  at  Leffingen,  was  about  two 
thousand  killed.  Maurice  was  censured  for  not  Tollowing  up 
his  victory  more  closely,  but  the  criticism  seems  unjust.  The 
night  which  followed  the  warm  summer's  day  was  singularly 
black  and  cloudy,  the  army  was  exhausted,  the  distance  for 
the  enemy  to  traverse  before  they  found  themselves  safe 
within  their  own  territory  was  not  great.  In  such  circum- 
stances the  stadholder  might  well  deem  himself  sufficiently 
triumphant  to  have  plucked  a  splendid  victory  out  of  the 
very  jaws  of  death.  All  the  artillery  of  the  archduke — seven 
pieces  besides  the  two  captured  from  Ernest  in  the  morning 
•—one  himdred  and  twenty  standards,  and  a  long  list  of 
distinguished  prisoners,  including  the  Admiral  Zapena  and 
many  other  officers  of  note,  were  the  trophies  of  the  con- 
queror. Maurice  passed  the  night  on  the  battle-field ;  the 
admiral  supping  with  him  in  his  tent.  Next  morning  he 
went  to  Ostend,  where  a  great  thanksgiving  was  held,  Uyten- 
bogart  preaching  an  eloquent  sermon  on  the  116th  Psalm. 
Afterwards  there  was  a  dinner  at  the  house  of  the  States- 
General,  in  honour  of  the  stadholder,  to  which  the  Admiral 
of  Arragon  was  likewise  bidden.    That  arrogant  but  discom- 

"  "  0  Godt,  wie  zijn  wy  menschen  |  estimates  his  enemy's  loss  at  more 
dien  ghj  solcken  eere  ghedaen  ende  than  5000.  Groen  v.  Prinsterer,  Ar- 
Over-winninghe  ghogheven  hebt." —  chives  II.  s.  ii.  15,  18,  19.     Duyck 


Letter  of  Uytenbogaert,  in  P.  Fleming, 
Belegeringe  van  Oostende.  S'  Graven- 
ha?e,  1621. 

"  Count  Ernest  puts  the  loss  of  the 
archduke  at  4000  killed  on  the  battle- 


says  8000  were  killed  on  the  field- 
as  ascertained  by  counting  —  besides 
those  who  were  orowned  and  slain  in 
the  retreat.  The  archduke's  confes- 
sor says  that  1000  Spaniards  were 


field  and  1000  on  the  retreat.  Maurice !  killed.    (MS.  letter  before  cited.) 
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fited  personage  was  obliged  to  listen  to  many  a  rough  martial 
joke  at  his  disaster  as  they  sat  at  table,  but  he  bore  the 
brunt  of  the  encounter  with  mueh  fortitude. 

"  Monsieur  the  Admiral  of  Arragon,"  said  the  etadholder 
in  French,  "  is  more  fortunate  than  many  of  his  army.  He 
has  been  desiring  these  four  years  to  see  Holland,  Now  he 
will  make  hia  entrance  there  without  striking  a  blow."^  The 
gibe  was  perhaps  deficient  in  delicacy  towards  a  fallen  foe, 
but  a  man  who  had  passed  a  whole  winter  in  murdering  his 
prisoners  in  cold  blood  might  be  satisfied  if  he  were  stung 
only  by  a  sharp  sarcasm  or  two,  when  he  had  himself  become 
a  captive. 

Others  asked  him  demurely  what  he  thought  of  these 
awkward  apprentices  of  Holland  and  Zceland,  who  were  good 
enough  at  fighting  behind  dykes  and  ramparts  of  cities,  but 
who  never  ventured  to  face  a  Spanish  army  in  the  open  field. 
Mcndoza  sustained  himself  with  equanimity  however,  and 
found  plenty  of  answers.  He  discussed  the  battle  with  cool- 
ness, blamed  the  archduke  for  throwing  the  whole  of  his  force 
prematurely  into  the  contest,  and  applauded  the  prudence  of 
Maurice  in  keeping  his  rcaerves  in  hand.  He  ascribed  a 
great  share  of  the  result  to  the  States'  artillery,  which  had 
been  well  placed  upon  wooden  platforms  and  well  served, 
while  the  archduke's  cannon,  sinking  in  the  sands,  had  been 
of  comparatively  little  use.  Especially  he  expressed  a  warm 
admiration  for  the  heroism  of  Maurice  in  sending  away  his 
ships,  and  in  thus  leaving  himself  and  his  soldiers  no  alterna- 
tive but  death  or  triumph. 

While  they  still  sat  at  table  many  of  the  standards  taken 
from  tlie  enemy  were  brought  in  and  exhibited ;  the  stad- 
holder  and  others  amusing  themselves  with  reading  the  in- 
scriptions and  devices  emblazoned  upon  them. 

And  thus  on  the  2nd  July,  ICOO,  the  army  of  the  States- 
General,   led   by   Maurice  of  Nassau,  had  utterly  defeated 

"  "  Monrnpur  rAdmimnto  d'Arra-  I  vnlr  la  Ilollaiulp,  mainlcnant  i!  y  en- 
eoa  a  esto  jilua  lii'urcus  que  paa  on  trem  Hans  coup  fcrir." — Leller  of  Uy- 
de  ana  armi*,  car  il  a  furt  doflirf  plus  lenbognrt,  wlio  nat  at  tlio  table  and 
de  quatre  onn^cs  canlinuclli^mcut  dc  |  lieard  Muarico  make  tho  reniark. 


J 
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Albert  of  Austria.®  Strange  to  say— on  another  2nd  July^ 
three  centuries  and  two  years  before,  a  former  Albert  of 
Austria  had  overthrown  the  emperor  Adolphus  of  Nassau, 
who  had  then  lost  both  crown  and  life  in  the  memorable 
battle  of  Worms.  The  imperial  shade  of  Maurice's  ancestor 
hod  been  signally  appeased. 

In  Ostend,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  ineffable  joy  had 
succeeded  to  the  horrible  gloom  in  which  the  day  had  been 
passed,  ever  since  the  tidings  had  been  received  of  Ernest's 
overthrow. 

Those  very  cavalry  men,  who  had  remained  all  day  cower- 
ing behind  the  walls  of  the  city,  seeing  by  the  clouds  of  dust 
which- marked  the  track  of  the  fugitives  that  the  battle  had 
been  won  by  the  comrades  whom  they  had  so  basely  deserted 
in  the  morning,  had  been  eager  enough  to  join  in  the  pursuit. 
It  was  with  difficulty  that  the  States,  who  hadii  been  unable 
to  drive  them  out  of  the  town  while  the  fight  was  impending 
or  going  on,  could  keep  enough  of  them  within  the  walls  to 
guard  the  city  against  possible  accident,  now  that  the  work 
was  done.  Even  had  they  taken  the  field  a  few  hours  earlier, 
without  participating  in  the  action,  or  risking  their  own  lives, 
they  might  have  secured  the  pass  of  Leffingcn,  and  made  the 
capture  of  the  archduke  or  his  destruction  inevitable. 

The  city,  which  had  seemed  deserted,  swarmed  with  the 
garrison  and  with  the  lately  trembling  burghers,  for  it  seemed 
to  all  as  if  they  had  been  bom  again.  Even  the  soldiers  on 
the  battle-field  had  embraced  each  other  like  comrades  who 
had  met  in  another  world.  "  Blessed  be  His  holy  name," 
said  the  stadholder's  chaplain,  ^^  for  His  right  hand  has  led 
us  into  hell  and  brought  us  forth  again.  I  know  not,"  he 
continued,  "  if  I  am  awake  or  if  I  dream,  when  I  think  how 
God  has  in  one  moment  raised  us  from  the  dead."  ^ 


«  "Enfin  raffwrevlnt  aulx  mains 
et  fnt  cambattu  bien  furieusement  de 
deux  costes  Tespace  de  deux  heurcs. 
Enfin  Dieu  par  sa  jjprace  voulut  que  la 
vlctoire  demeura  de  mon  cost6."  Such 
were  the  simple  words  in  wbicli 
Maurice    annoonoed  to   Lis   cousin 


Lewis  William  his  victory  in  the  most 
important  battle  that  haa  been  fought 
for  half  a  century.  Not  even  General 
Ulysses  Grant  could  be  more  modest 
in  the  hour  of  immense  triumph. 
*•  Letter  of  Uytenbogart. 
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Lewis  Ganther,  whose  services  had  heen  so  conspicuous, 
was  well  rewarded.  "  I  hope,"  said  that  general,  writing  to 
his  brother  Lewis  William,  "that  this  day's  work  will  not 
have  been  useless  to  me,  both  for  what  I  have  learned  in  it 
and  for  another  thing.  His  Excellency  has  done  me  the 
honour  to  give  me  the  admiral  for  my  prisoner."^  And 
equally  characteristic  was  the  reply  of  the  religious  and 
thrifty  Btadholder  of  Friesland. 

"  I  thank  God,"  he  said,  "  for  His  singular  grace  In  that 
He  has  been  pleased  to  make  use  of  your  pcreon  as  the 
instrument  of  so  renowned  and  signal  a  victory,  for  which, 
as  you  have  derived  therefrom  not  mediocre  praise,  and 
acquired  a  great  reputation,  it  should  be  now  your  duty  to 
humble  yourself  before  God,  and  to  acknowledge  that  it  is 
He  alone  who  has  thus  honoured  you  ....  You  should 
reverence  Hfln  the  more,  that  while  others  are  admonished 
of  their  duty  by  misfortunes  and  miseries,   the  good  God 

invites  you  to  His  love  by  benefits  and  honours 

I  am  very  glad,  too,  that  his  Excellency  has  given  you  tho 
admiral  for  your  prisoner,  both  l>ecause  of  the  benefit  to  you, 
and  because  it  is  a  mark  of  your  merit  on  that  day.  Knowing 
the  state  of  our  aSairs,  you  will  now  be  able  to  free  your 
patrimony  from  encumbrances,  when  othennse  you  would 
hftve  been  in  danger  of  remaining  embarrassed  and  in  the 
power  of  others.  It  will  therefore  be  a  perpetual  honour 
to  you  that  you,  the  youngest  of  us  all,  have  been  able 
by  your  merits  to  do  more  to  raise  up  our  house  out  of 
its  difficulties  than  your  predecessors  or  myself  have  been 
able  to  do."  ^ 

Tho  beautiful  white  horse  which  the  archduke  had  ridden 
during  the  battle  fell  into  the  hands  of  Lewis  Gunther,  and 
was  presented  by  him  to  Prince  Maurice,  who  hod  expressed 
great  admiration  of  the  charger.  It  was  a  Spanish  horse,  for 
which  the  archduke  had  lately  paid  eleven  hundred  c 
Lewis  WiUiam,  S 


*■  IjBwIh  Oimtlier  to 

AreUivea,  II.  33.) 

«  Lewis  WlUinm  to 

■'  Letters  last  cited. 


July,  1600.    (Qroen  ii 
Lewis  Gnntlicr,  July  1600.    Ibid.  42,  43. 
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A  white  hackney  of  the  Infanta  had  also  been  taken^  and 
became  the  property  of  Count  Ernest.** 

The  news  of  the  great  battle  spread  with  unexampled 
rapidity,  not  only  through  the  Netherlands  but  to  neighbour- 
ing countries.  On  the  night  of  the  7th  July  (n.s.)  five 
days  after  the  event,  Envoy  Caron,  in  England,  received 
intimations  of  the  favourable  news  from  the  French  am- 
bassador, who  had  received  a  letter  from  the  Governor  of 
Calais.  Next  morning,  very  early,  he  waited  on  Sir  Robert 
Cecil  at  Greenwich,  and  was  admitted  to  his  chamber, 
although  the  secretary  was  not  yet  out  of  bed.  He,  too,  had 
heard  of  the  battle,  but  Bichardot  had  informed  the  English 
ambassador  in  Paris  that  the  victory  had  been  gained,  not  by 
the  stadholder,  but  by  the  archduke.  While  they  were 
talking,  a  despatch-bearer  arrived  with  letters  from  Vere  to 
Cecil,  and  from  the  States-Gtjneral  to  Caron,  dated  on  the 
3rd  July.  There  could  no  longer  be  any  doubt  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  envoy  of  the  republic  had  now  ftill  details  of  the 
glorious  triumph  which  the  Spanish  agent  in  Paris  had 
endeavoured  for  a  time  to  distort  into  a  defeat. 

While  the  two  were  conversing,  the  queen,  who  had  heard 
of  Caron's  presence  in  the  palace,  sent  down  for  the  latest 
intelligence.  Cecil  made  notes  of  the  most  important  points 
in  tjie  despatches  to  be  forthwith  conveyed  to  her  Majesty. 
The  queen,  not  satisfied  however,  sent  for  Caron  himself. 
That  diplomatist,  who  had  just  ridden  down  from  London  in 
foul  weather,  was  accordingly  obliged  to  present  himself — 
booted  and  spurred  and  splashed  with  mud  from  head  to  foot 
—before  her  Majesty.**  Elizabeth  received  him  with  such 
extraordinary  manifestations  of  delight  at  the  tidings  that  he 
was  absolutely  amazed,  and  she  insisted  upon  his  reading  the 
whole  of  the  letter  just  received  from  Olden-Bamcvcld,  her 
Majesty  listening  very  patiently  as  ho  translated  it  out  of 
Dutch  into  French.    She  then  expressed  imbounded  admira- 


**  Letters  last  cited. 

•*  "HoeWel  Ick  daertoe  niet  ^reet 
was,  want  ick  daer  te  peerde  was 
gekomen    gants   vnil    en    besljckt 


door  't  qnade  weder,"  &c.  Ac — Caron 
to  the  StatefrOoneraJ,  in  Deventer,  ii. 
290-293; 
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tion  of  the  States-General  and  of  Prince  Maurice.  "  The 
sagacious  ftdministration  of  the  Sttttea'  government  is  bo 
full  of  good  order  and  policy,"  she  said,  "  aa  to  far  eurpass  in 
its  wisdom  tho  intelligence  of  all  kings  and  potcntatcB." 
"  We  kings,"  she  said,  "understand  nothing  of  such  affairs 
in  comparison,  but  require,  all  of  us,  to  go  to  school  to  the 
States-Gcnenil."  She  continued  to  speak  in  terms  of  warm 
approbation  of  the  secrecy  and  discretion  with  which  the 
invasion  of  Flanders  had  been  conducted,  and  protested  that 
she  thanked  God  on  both  knees  for  vouchsafing  such  a 
splendid  victory  to  the  United  Provinces." 

Yet  after  all,  her  Majesty,  as  mankind  in  general,  both  wise 
and  simple,  arc  apt  to  do,  had  judged  only  according  to  the 
result,  and  tho  immediate  result.  No  doubt  John  of  Bamo 
veld  was  second  to  no  living  statesman  in  breadth  of  view 
and  adroitness  of  handling,  yet  tho  invasion  of  Flanders, 
which  jivas  purely  his  work,  was  unquestionably  a  grave  mis- 
take, and  might  easily  have  proved  a  fatal  one.  That  the 
deadly  peril  was  escaped  was  due,  not  to  his  prudence,  but  to 
the  heroism  of  Maurice,  tho  gallantry  of  Vere,  Count  Lewis 
Gunther,  and  tho  forces  under  them,  and  the  noble  self- 
devotion  of  Ernest.  And  even,  despite  the  exertions  of 
these  brave  men,  it  seems  certain  that  victory  would  have 
been  impossible  had  the  archduke  possessed  that  true  appre- 
ciation of  a  situation  which  marks  the  consummate  general. 


"  Caroa  to  StBtea-General,  ia  Do- 
venter,  il.  3Dft-2»3. 

Tha  French  king,  too,  wna  mnch 
pleaeod  with  the  result  of  tlio  battle. 
So  soon  OB  he  received  tho  news  ho 
sent  for  the  States' envoy,  and  amitBod 
hiiuBolfby  Toadine  him  onlf  tho  earlier 
despfttchcB,  which  related  the  hucccbb 
of  the  arcUduko  nt  tho  forts  nnd  nt 
LeCBn^Q.  Having  sufficlentl)'  teased 
him,  ho  then  ahowod  him  Hie  whole 
accnant.  The  fAllatactioii  miuufc&tod 
bf  Henry  naturally  much  Bcandsllzed 
the  high  Catholic  |>arty,  with  whom 
the  king  was  moet  desirous  of  buing 
on  good  terma, — AersBens  to  States. 
General,  13  July,  IQOO.  (ArcliivoH  of 
the  Hague  MS.) 

And  in   hia  confidential'  letters  to 


Valck  tho  envoy  expressed  himself  in 
simitar  tomip,  saying  that  his  own 
despatches  having  accidentally  been 
d^dayed,  the  )<ing  almost  gave  blm  a 
fever  by  concealing  the  good  news, 
and  telling  him  of  the  reverses  sus- 
tained by  the  States'  troops  at  tho 
beginning  of  the  day.  and  adding  that 
his  Maiestv,  although  making  a  great 
elRirt,  had'  found  it  very  difficnlt  to 
disaemblo  his  delight,  "  car  tons  do 
prennent  cetto  rictolre  de  memo  biaia, 
tne  I'cstimant  prcjudiclable,  en 
qa'oUe  pent  ayder  a  fondersolidc- 
meut  la  religion,  ){«  BUtrca  e'en  rc~ 
jouyssent    eomnio    d'lm    eschecq    ct 


fl 
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Surely  the  Lord  seemed  to  have  delivered  the  enemy  into 
bis  hands  that  morning.  Maurice  was  shut  in  between  Nieu- 
port  on  one  side  and  the  archduke's  army  on  the  other^ 
planted  as  it  was  on  the  only  road  of  retreat.  Had  Albert 
entrenched  himself,  Maurice  must  ek|ber  have  attacked  at 
great  disadvantage  or  attempted  emlmrkation  in  the  face  of 
his  enemy.  To  stay  indefinitely  where  he  was  would  have 
proved  an  impossibility,  and  amid  the  confusion  necessary  to 
the  shipping  of  his  army,  how  could  he  have  protected  him- 
self by  six  demi-cai^on  placed  on  the  sea-beach  ? 

That  Maurice  was  able  to  extricate  himself  fix)m  the 
horrible  dilemma  in  which  he  had  been  placed,  through  no 
fault  of  his  own,  and  to  convert  imminent  disaster  into  magni- 
ficent victory,  will  always  redound  to  his  reputation  as  a  great 
military  chief.  And  this  was  all  the  fruit  of  the  expedition, 
planned,  as  Elizabeth  thought,  with  so  much  secrecy  and 
discretion.  Three  days  after  the  battle  the  stadholder  came 
again  before  Nienport,  only  to  find  the  garrison  stoengthened 
meantime  by  La  Bourlotte  to  three  thousand  men.  A  rainy 
week  succeeded,  and  Maurice  then  announced  to  the  States- 
Gleneral  the  necessity  of  abandoning  an  enterprise,  a  successful 
issue  to  which  was  in  his  opinion  impossible.  The  States- 
General,  grown  more  modest  in  miUtary  matters,  testified 
their  willingness  to  be  governed  by  his  better  judgment,  and 
left  Ostend  for  the  Hague  on  the  18th  July.  Maurice,  after 
a  little  skirmishing  with  some  of  the  forts  around'  that  city, 
in  one  of  which  the  archduke's  ^neral  La  Bourlotte  was 
killed,  decided  to  close  the  campaign,  and  he  returned  with 
his  whole  army  on  the  last  day  of  July*  into  Holland.* 


M  The  chief  authorities  used  by  me 
for  the  campaign  of  Nieoport  are  the 
foUowing :— BentivogUo,  P.  Ill  lib.  vi. 
pp.  486-§}4 ;  Camero,  lib.  xiv.  cap.  vii 
m^l ;  Meteren,  487-442 ;  Reyd,  R 
XTIL  427-438 ;  Bor,  IV.  608-700 ;  De 
la  Piae,  681-687  ;  Sir  Prancifl  Vere, 
La  BataiUe  de  Nieupoort  apud  Bor, 


251-286;  Philippe  Fleming;  Bele- 
geringe  van  OoBtende  {*s  Qravenhage, 
1621),  pp.  27-52  ;  Henry  Haeetens, 
La  NouTelle  Troie,  on  Memorable 
Hifl^iTe  da  Siege  d'Ostende.  Lejden, 
EhSr,  1615,  pp.  1-69  ;  Groen  v. 
PrinKrer,  Archiyes,  &c.  11.  14r48 
(2nd  eeriefl);  MS.  Letters  of  States- 


BvToegselB  van  Authent.  Stukken,  iv. ;  |  General,  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  of 
Wagenaar,  ix.  76-88 ;  Van  Wyn  op  ;  Envoy  Noel  de  Caron,  in  the  Royal 
Wagen,  ix.  37-47 ;  Grotins,  Hiator.  ix.  i  Archives  of  the  Hague  ;  De  Thou, 
552-^73 ;  Van  der  Kemp,  ii  62-82  and   t.  xilL  lib.  124,  pp.  467-481 ;  Le  Petit, 
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Tho  expedition  was  an  abeoluto  failure,  but  the  Btadbolder 
had  gaiued  a  great  victory.  The  etft-ct  produced  at  home 
and  abroad  by  this  triumphant  mcaHuring  of  the  republican 
forccB,  horse,  foot,  and  artillery,  in  a  pitched  battle  aud  on  so 
conepicuoua  nn  arena,  »itli  the  picked  veterans  of  Spain  and 
Italy,  was  perhaps  wortli  the  coBt,  hut  no  other  benefit 
wan  derived  from  the  invasion  of  Flanders. 

Tlie  moat  healthy  moral  to  be  drawn  from  this  brief  but 
memorable  campaign  is  that  the  wisest  Hbitesmen  are  prone 
to  blunder  in  affairs  of  war,  success  in  which  seems  to  recjuire 
a  B]>ecial  education  and  a  distinct  genius.  Alternation 
between  hope  and  despair,  between  culpable  audacity  and 
exaggerated  prudenec,  are  but  too  apt  to  mark  the  warlike 
counsels  of  politicians  who  have  not  been  bred  soldiers.  This, 
at  least,  had  been  eminently  the  caso  with  Bamevcld  and  biB 
colleagues  of  the  States-General. 


iS' 


■  GraDilc  Clironiquc'  vol,  11,  pp.  763- 
798 :  Cwadun'B  '  KlimUjih/  5IHW>0a ; 
US.  LelUrs  of  Biuuuival  to  TUlomj 
la  the  Royal  Library  of  Uio  Hague, 
(spedally  4  Jul}',  30  July,  5  AuguBt, 
17  AufjuBt,  IMO ;  Antony  I>iiyck, 
Jouraoo],  11.0(11-681. 

No  ono  cpDBured  more  iharply  tho 
^  illcy  of  the  espmiltion,  nor  WMlucod 
ittireanltH  murepltUcMlf.thoii  did  tbo 
Froaeh  envoy  :  "  Croyoa  quo  oos 
HcM",,"  bkIi]  he,  "  avolcDt  blca  jouiTi 
leor  ctat  a  nn  oonp  de  d^  et  que  lo 
P,  M&urice  avolt  fait  poroiHtre  sa 
pnidonce  nvant  do  partir  de  cu  liou  va 
rpmunBtraut  aux  Elats  Iva  accliltnW 
do  c«tto  ontruiirise  ct  sa  Bolto  lafnilll- 
blo  ot  forcf  n  tVune  batalllo.  H  □  bicn 
mnntr^  aa  resolution  qnocd  11  a.  fdlu 
bnlra  la  Ho  docoe  indlgKetca  oonBoIla." 
Aiid  again  :  — "  La  suite  do  evtUi 
balaiUe  a  Atf^pIuBdeBavantagcusoaui 
victorioux  qn  BUI  vaincuB  qui  b«  wint 
relovc*  avco  ploB  de  vigueiir  que  1p« 
nntrra  n'ont  ponranlvl  Icur  pMBte." 
And  once  more :  — "  Can.  un  ocUU"i 
apuBB^  qui  a  plagdonuudo  lusdPmx 


vBlDqn<>uTB  qno  fait  du  mal  aux  vain. 
CUB.  On  iiroit  qu'ollw  iiurolt  toot 
epiil»£  la  vortu  ct  vlvueur  de  I'un  at 
fait  auTffir  U  force  de  I'autre.  Mala  t 
la  vorite  lea  fondemene  de  eetto  entf» 
priao  de  Ftandrea  etoient  si  mal  jett^ 
comme  voue  avez  pu  voir  par  cellw 
que  jc  vouH  ol  eacnts  loraqu'olle  fait- 
nmilae  qu'U  so  faut  pon  eatonncr  d 
ila  ont  ou  h1  peu  d'iaaue  ot  de  mlto. 
.....  car  on  fslt  Id  bcaucoup  pliu 
de  plalotee  dn  pen  de  suite  du  ccitt« 
vtctolrc  qa'il  no  m'on  merit  de  Brut- 
cJloa,"  &C.  tu^  As  to  the  numbere 
cnmigod  in  the  battle,  Duyck  nuW  tho 
Brchdoke'B  forco  at  10.000  foot  and 
1Q0O  borao.  Including  the  dotachmeot 
of  2000  or  3000  nnder  Vclaaco,  which 
was  not  In  the  action.  More  than  k 
third  of  those  nnRngod  were  killed, 
Maurice  had  at  first  108  componloi 
of  footandSSeompenieBof  horso.hut, 
with  dndiictlon  of  tho  dotachtncnta  to 
ulrongthen  the  forts,  hla  forcn  was  not 
more  than  10,000  foot  aud  1200 
hnrao  (including  the  troops  of  Emeat 
destroyed  before  nine  o'clock). 
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NOTE  ON  VERB. 


I  HATB  endeavoured  in  the  account  of  ibis  campaign  to  reconcile 
diacrepancicfl  where  it  was  possible  to  reconcile  them.  I  have  studied 
carefully  the  narratives  given  by  the  most  prominent  actors  in  the 
battle ;  but,  in  regard  to  Sir  Francis  Vere,  I  am  bound  to  say  that, 
after  much  consideration,  I  have  rejected  his  statements  wherever  they 
conflict  with  those  of  Maurice,  Lewis  Gunther,  and  Ernest  of  Nassau. 

The  mutual  contradictions  are  oflen  so  direct  as  to  make  it  impos- 
sible for  both  parties  to  be  parMy  right  and  parUy  incorrect,  and,  as  all 
were  prominently  engaged  in  the  transactions,  and  all  men  of  courage  and 
distinction,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  at  times  to  decide  between  them. 

The  narrative  of  Vere  was  a  publication ;  a  party  pamphlet  in  an  age 
of  pamphleteering.  It  is  marke<l  throughout  oy  spleen,  inordinate  per- 
sonal and  national  sel^esteem,  undisguiwd  hostility  to  the  Nassaus  and 
the  Hollanders,  and  wounded  pride  of  opinion.  It  shows  occasional 
looseness  or  recklessness  of  assertion  which  would  have  been  almost  im- 
possible, had  Maurice  or  his  cousins  l)een  likely  to  engage  in  a  contro- 
yersy  concerning  the  Nieuport  expe<lition. 

It  is  not  agreeable  to  come  to  this  conclusion  in  regard  to  a  man  of 
onquestionalHe  talent,  high  character,  ami  experience,  who  fought  on 
that  memorable  day  with  splendid  valour.  I  shall  therefore  give  a  few 
extracts  fh>m  his  narrative,  and  place  them  hero  and  there  in  juxtaposi- 
tion with  passages  from  the  correspondei^ce  of  the  Nassaus,  in  order  to 
justify  my  opinion. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  latter  documents  have  remained 
in  the  fiunily  archives  of  Orange-Nassau  for  two  centuries  and  a  halt^ 
never  having  seen  the  light  till  they  wore  eilited  by  the  learned  and 
accomplished  Groen  van  Prinsterer.  Tlie  controversy  with  Vere  is 
therefore  an  all  unconscious  one  on  the  part  of  those  buried  warriors, 
but  the  examination  of  such  samples  of  conflicting  testimonv  may  give 
the  general  reader  a  conception  of  the  difficulty  besetting  the  path  of 
modem  historians  wishing  to  l>e  conscientious  and  disinterested. 

Sir  Francis  says,  mthimt  giving  any  dates^  that  the  army  reached  and 
crossed  the  haven  of  Nieuport  on  a  certain  morning,  that  they  en- 
camped and  occupied  tieo  or  three  days  in  arranging  their  quarters,  and 
in  entrenching  themselves  in  the  most  advantageous  places  for  their 
own  safety,  and  for  the  iriege  of  the  city ;  nutking  a  bridge  of  atone  at 
the  narrowest  part  of  the  harbour,  to  enable  their  troops  ana  trains  to 
cross  and  recross  whenever  necessary. 

Now  if  there  be  two  dates  perfectly  established  in  history  by  the  con- 
current testimony  of  despatches,  resolutions  of  Assembly^  contemporary 
chronicles, — Dutch,  Spanish,  Italian,  or  French.— and  pnvate  letters  of 
the  chief  personages  engaged  in  the  transactions,  it  is  that  Maurice^s 
army  came  before  Nieuport  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  July,  crossing 
the*  harbour  in  the  course  of  the  same  day,  and  that  the  Dattle  wub 
fought  on  the  2nd  July.*      


*  "  Je  partoy  droit  dovors  Nieuport 
et  m'y  campoys  lo  premier  de  ee  m(tU 
dejuUUt  et  devant  bion  eetre  encon^n 
camp6  je  fds  advert!  la  m6me  nnit  quo 
I'enneini  s'eatolt  anprooh^  d'Ostende/' 


&c.  &0. ,  says  Maurieo  of  Nassau .  Lctte  r 
to  Count  IjowIb  William,  written  2nd 
July,  ovoning  after  the  battlo.  Gro(*n 
van  Prinsterer.  Archives,  II  10,  17. 
Compare    Bor,    Metoren,    Fleming, 


THE  traiTED  NETHEELAHD8 

What  could  Vere  mean  then  by  talking  of  two  or  three  days  in  the 
trenchoi  and  of  a  Btnne  bridge  ?  Yet  these  are  his  words : — "  Le  matiii 
do  bonne  heure  nous  marchttmes  vera  Nieuport  et  a  la  basse  mar^ 
tmTorsomcB  la  riviere  du  coate  oa  elle  faiat  le  Euvre  de  la  ville,  et 
ainfl;  nooB  campaamea  mettans  deui  uu  troia  jours  e,  faire  lea  quartiere, 
et  K  DouH  retraacher  da  lieux  les  plus  advantageux  pour  notre  senretfi, 
et  le  siege  do  ville,  faiaan$  vn  pont  de  purre  au  plus  estroict  du  Havre 
pour  ;  faire  passer  et  repasaer  en  tout  temps  nostre  cbariago  et  uoa 
troupes,  quand  beaoin  en  aeroit." 

On  the  intelligence  received  in  tbe  nigbt  of  the  arrival  of  the  enemy 
at  Oudonburg,  "^re  advised  inatantly  croaaiug  the  harbour  and  lusrcfa- 
iiig  against  him  with  the  whole  army,  Maurice  decided,  however,  to  send 
the  (letachmont  under  Ernest,  to  the  great  diseatiafaction  of  Bir  Francis. 

Vere  then  states  that  tbe  anaj  wbh  ordered  to  onwi  tlie  haven'  at  dawn 
of  dny,  at  the  fivMt  low  tide. 

"  Le  reste  de  Tarmee  tai  conunand^  de  marcher  vera  la  riviere  afin  de 
la  paaserSi  I'aube  du  jour  ii  la  premiere  basae  uari^." 

Now  it  is  certain  that  on  the  2nd  of  Julj  it  was  esactiy  kinh  tide  at 
8  A.M.,  or  about  daum  of  day. 

Count  Lewis  Gunther  states  espresaly  in  his  letter,  often  cited,  that 
he  was  first  to  cross  with  the  cavalry,  when  tbe  tide  was  out,  at  about 
8  A.M.  It  is  also  manifest  by  every  account  given  of  the  battle,  that  it 
was  high  tide  again  at  or  afbsr  S  p.m.,  which  compelled  the  transferring 
of  the  fight  from  tbe  submerged  beach  to  the  downs  and  to  tbe  pastuies 
beyoud. 

In  these  statements  Yere  is  so  manifestly  contradicted,  not  only  by 
the  accounts  given  by  all  cftntcmporarics  and  eye-witnesses,  but  by 
other  passages  in  bis  own  narrative,  that  one  has  id  general  a  right  tc 
prefer  tbe  ossertiona  of  other  actors  in  the  battle  to  his,  if  there  is  no 
other  way  of  arriving  at  a  clear  understanding  of  the  affair. 

Thus  he  sajs  that  nt  the  beginning  of  the  action  he  vrislied  the 
advanced  cavalry  under  Lewis  Gunther  to  approach  the  enemy,  and 
that  "the  young  lord"  refused.  The  account  of  the  young  lord  is 
the  exact  reverse  of  these  assertions.  I  shall  here  give  in  juxtaposition 
the  text  of  Vere  and  of  tbe  private  letter  of  Lewis,  observing  tant  this 
letter — not  written  for  publication,  and  never  published,  so  far  as  I 
know,  till  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  it  was  written  for  the 
private  information  of  tbe  writer's  brother — gives  by  far  the  most  intel- 
B^bte  and  succinct  account  of  the  battle  to  be  met  with  anywhere. 


Vehe. 

Le  ennomy  approchant  de  pins 

9,  et  ta  cavaillerie  sortant  a  la  tf 

lo  lours  troupes  en  une  dieUnce  « 


Leweb  Gukther. 

"  J'en  avoy  envoi6  advertlr  son 
que  je  m'eeloy  mis  la  en  ordre  el 
je  n'en  bonger  oy  sans  son  crpres  .  . 

mandemeat,   le  snpllant  de  naater  le  petente  pour  pouvoir 

pasaace  de  t'intanterle   ....    Mon.  combat,  j 'avoy  grand  envie  do  voir  hi 

aieurVeer  viut  aussitot  me  trouver  ot  cavaillanodo  ravautguardenoprodier 

t  que  je  m'estolB  trep  avaiic^,  d'elle  et  avecquoIquesgoDsdcslite  et 

t  noceesalre  qu'on  ee  reataroit  bien  monies  baltre  leurs  coiblna  et 


HoealeuB,  Do  Thou,  Bentivogllo,  ori-l  tcmsnevouhintpemiettrequelopont 

rdocumenlsinVnnderKemp.vol.   qui  eetoit  ci)nimenc6  a  faire  outre  le 
Archives  de  la  Maleon  d'Oraiige-   dit  havre  s'aacheva,"  &c.     Letter  of 
NaaMU,  pauim,  et  matt,  al     "  Et  le  |  Lewis  Qunther  to  Lewis  William. 
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Lewis  Gunther.  Vbbb. 

plus  pies  de  rinfanterie  dont  Tayant-  escarmoachears  jnsques  a  dessos  lenr 

garde  estoit  presques  paasee.   Je  cralg-  gros,  en  intention  que  s'ils  eussent  este 

nois  fort  que  ceste  retraicte  ne  nons  recharges  de  retirer  en  haste  avec  la 

eust  cans6  de  confusion,  Tennemj  nous  dite  avantgnarde  de  chevanlx  entre 

estant  si  proche,  ct  qu'elle  eut  refroidi  la  mer  et  l^vantgarde  d'infiEinterie,  et 

le  courage  de  nos  8oldat&    Ce  que  me  apres  les  avoir  tirez  arriere  de  leur 

fit  le  prier  qu'il  avant^ast  plustot  Tin-  infanterie  soubs  la  mercj  de  nostre 

&nterie  jusques  derriere  ma  troupe :  canon,  avoir  engag6  le  reste  de  nos 

ce  que  pourroit  apporter  de  contort  chevaux  a  charger  et  suivre  resolu- 

anx  nostres  et  de  Tetonnement  a  Ten-  ment.    Mais  lejeusne seigneurne peiU 

nemy    duquel     Tinfanterie    n'estoit  trouver  bail  cest  cuM$  n^ajfant  pas  eu 

enoor  artiv^  ny  mise  en  ordre.    Je  aqredbie  le  pauvoir  que  le  eomte  Mau- 

demeuraj  enoor  a  la  mesme  place  une  r%ce  m'awU  donnSpair  dessus  sa  dutrge 

heure,  7  aiant  est^  desja  bien  davan-  et  partarU  ne  Vexecuta  pets  choississant 

tage  jusques  &  ce  que  son  Ex^.  j  vint  plustot  eomme  Vennemy  adwincait  tout 

en  personna    H  fut  condu  que  je  me  oellement  reetder  de  mesme  vers  Vin- 

retirerois  et  me  planterois  a  raisle  fanterie.  Cemienconseilneparvonant 

gauche  des  An^lois  .  .  .  .  n  fust  r^  a  autre  meilleur  efiect  et  deeja  la 

solu  alors  que  j'envoieroj  deux  com-  cavaillerie  estant  venue  soubs  laportee 

C'es  seuiement  bien  pres  d'eux  pour  de  nostre  canon,  je  proposal  qu*U  le 

fiure  prendre  Tenvie  de  se  resou-  faJUoU  deseharger,  qui  rat  trouv6  bon 

dre  a  les  venir  charger  et  que  les  et  si  bien  effectu^  qu'il  faisoit  escarter 

notres  s^enfuians  derriere  ma  troupe  leurs  troupes  et  fuir  en  deeordie  pour 

donnassent  occasion  aux  ennemis  de  se  sauver  dedans  les  dunes,  chose  qui 

les  poursuivre  la  fiirie  desquels  nostre  sans  doute,  nous  eust  donn6  la  victoire 


cannon  appaisant  un  peu  et  nos  mus-  si  notre  cavaillerie  eust  ete  preste  et 
quetiersqui  estoient  bien  ayanc^sdans  volontaire  a  se  jgrevaloir  de  1  occasloi^ 
les  dunes,  il  demj  en  ombusc»de,  les  offerte." 


frottant  de  coste,  et  apres  nostre  caval 
lerie  les  chaigeant  en  face,  indubitable- 
ment  nous  eut  des  alors  este  ouvert  le 
chemin  de  la  victoiro,  car  on  les  eut 
&dlement  renversez  dans  leur.  in&n- 
terie,  la  confusion  de  laquelle  n'eut 
8Qeu  estre  que  bien  grande :  mais  la 
haste  de  nos  canoniers  nous  fit  perdre 
les  effects  de  cette  belle  resolution,  a 
cause  que  la  voiant  si  belle  doMwrent 
feu  devant  qu'on  7  eut  env^F  ces 
oompagnise  et  avec  la  premiere  voile 
les  mit-on  en  desordre  quls  quittarent 
le  Strang  et  se  cacharent  aux  dunes 
pour  n'estre  offensez  du  canon." 

Thus  Lewis  sa7S  most  distinctl7 
that  he  approved  of  the  "  beautifiu 
resolution "  as  he  calls  it,  which  he 
reject«i,  according  to  Vere,  from  jea- 
lonB7,  snd  that  the  causd  wh7  it  was 
not  carried  out  was  the  premature 
cannonade,  which  Vere  sa7s  that  he 
hunself  ordered  I 

These  extracts  will  be  sufficient  to  show  the  impo88ibilit7  of  making 
both  accoonts  agree  in  regard  to  many  momentous  points. 

When  did  two  accounts  of  the  same  battle  ever  resemble  each  other  ? 
It  must  be  confessed  that  modesty  was  not  a  leading  characteristic  of 
Sir  Francis  Vere.    According  to  the  whole  tenor  of  his  narrative  he  was 
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hiniBelf  not  only  a  great  part,  but  the  whole  of  tbo  cTcnts  he  describcB: 
the  victory  of  Nicuport  waa  mtirelj  due  to  his  arrangemcntH,  and  to 
tlie  peraonal  valour  of  himeelf  aad  of  the  1000  EngliBh  aoldlers ;  Prince 
Maurice  fllliuE  hardly  a  subordmate  part  in  superintendence  of  the 
battle,  Count  Lewis  Ounthcr  being  disoilBBed  with  a  ainele  sneer,  and 
no  other  name  hut  Vere'a  own  and  that  of  hia  brother  Horace  being 
even  mentioned.  He  admits  that  he  did  not  participate  in  the  final 
and  eonclnfflve  charge,  being  tlien  disabled,  but  observes  that  having 
MtMfied  himself  that  his  tlirectious  would  be  carried  out,  and  that 
nothing  else  was  left  but  to  puraue  the  enemy,  he  thought  it  time  to 
have  his  wounds  dressed. 

"  There  was  no  loss  worth  sp«aking  of,"  he  says,  "  eicept  that  of  the 
English,  000  of  whom  were  killed.  I  ghonld  not  ventuiv  to  attribute," 
he  observes,  "the  whole  honour  of  the  victory  to  the  poor  English 
troop  of  1600  men,  hot  I  leave  the  judgment  thereof  to  those  who  can 
decide  with  less  suspicion  of  partiality.  1  will  merely  affirm  that  the 
English  left  nothing  to  do  for  the  rest  of  the  army  but  to  follow  the 
chase,  and  that  one  has  never  before  heard  that  with  so  small  a  number 
in  an  indiSerent  podtiou,  where  the  only  advantage  was  the  choice 
and  the  cood  use  which  could  he  made  of  it,  without  the  use  of  spade 
or  other  instrument  of  fortification,  an  anuy  so  larire  and  so  Tictorioue 
as  that  of  the  archduke  could  have  been  resisted  m  such  a  continue-i 
struggle  and  so  thoroughly  defeated." 

Certainly  the  deteat  of  an  army  of  10,000  veterans  in  the  open  field 
by  1000  men  is  a  phenomenon  rarely  witnesswl,  and  one  must  be 
forgiven  for  not  accepting  as  gospel  truth  the  account  of  the  leader  of 
the  lOOO,  when  it  if  directly  contradicted  by  every  other  statement  on 
record. 

In  Vere'a  advanced  guard — nearly  half  tile  whole  army — there  were 
3000  Englishmen  and  3800  Frisians,  hesidce  several  squadrons  of 
cavalry,  according    to    his    own    statement    in    another    part    of  his 

How,  therefore,  the  whole  Imttic  should' have  been  fought  by  a  mere 
portiou  of  the  English  contingent  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend. 

Tere  makes  no  alluuon  to  the  combat  of  Leffingen,  which  waa  an 
essential  part  of  the  battle ;  to  the  heroic  self-sacrifice  of  Ernest  and  his 
division,  by  which  alone  the  rest  of  thc^Bny  were  enabled  to  gain  the 
victory ;  nor  bos  he  a  word  for  the  rcpeafll  charges  of  cavalry  by  which 
the  Iniimt^  fight  was  protected. 

licwis  Gunther  on  the  contrary,  whose  account  is  as  modest  as  it  is 
clear,  gives  full  credit  to  the  splendid  achievements  of  the  infantry 
under  Vere,  but  in  describing  the  cnvalrv  combats,  he  mendons  the 
loss  in  the  six  cavalry  companies  under  his  immediate  command  aa 
171  killed  and  wounded,  wMle  Ernest's  loss  has  never  been  placed  at 
less  than  1000. 
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CHAPTER    XXXIX. 

Effecto  of  the  Nieaport  campaign — The  general  and  the  statesman — The 
Roman  empire  and  the  Turk  —  Disgraoefol  proceedings  of  the  mutinous 
soldiers  in  Hungary  —  The  Dunkirk  pirates  —  Siege  of  Ostend  Ify  the  Arch- 
duke —  Attack  on  Rheinberg  by  Prince  Maurice  —  Siege  and  capitulation 
of  Meurs  —  Attempt  on  Bois-le-Duc  —  Concentration  of  the  war  at  Ostend 
—  Account  of  the  belligeronttf —  Details  of  the  si^ge  —  Feigned  offer  of  Sir 
Francis  Vere  to  capitulate  —  Arrival  of  reinforcements  from  the  States — 
Attack  and  overthrow  of  the  besiegers. 

The  Nieaport  campaign  had  exhausted  for  the  time  both 
belligerents.  The  victor  had  saved  the  republic  fix)m  im- 
pending annihilation,  but  was  incapable  of  further  efforts 
during  the  sunmier.  *  The  conquered  cardinal-archduke,  re- 
maining essentially  in  the  same  position  as  before,  consoled 
himself  with  the  agreeable  fiction  that  the  States,  notwith- 
standing their  triiunph,  had  in  reality  suffered  the  most  in  the 
great  battle.  Meantime  both  parties  did  their  best  to  repair 
damages  and  to  recruit  their  armies. 

The  States— or  in  other  words  Bameveld,  who  was  the 
States — ^had  learned  a  lesson.  Time  was  to  show  whether  it 
would  be  a  profitable  one,  or  whether  Maurice,  who  was  the 
preceptor  of  Europe  in  the  art  of  war,  would  continue  to  be 
a  docile  pupil  of  the  great  Advocate  even  it,  military  affairs. 
It  is  probable  that  the  alienation  between  the  statesman 
and  the  general,  which  was  to  widen  as  time  advanced,  may 
be  dated  from  the  day  of  Nieuport. 

Fables  have  even  been  told  which  indicated  the  popular 
belief  in  an  intensity  of  resentment  on  the  part  of  the  prince, 
which  certainly  did  not  exist  till  long  afterwards. 

"Ah,  scoimdrel !"  the  stadholder  was  said  to  have  ex- 
claimed, giving  the  Advocate  a  box  on  the  ear  as  he  came  to 
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wiah  him  joy  of  his  great  victory,  "  you  Bold  hb,  but  God 
prevented  your  making  the  transfer." ' 

History  would  disdain  even  an  allusion  to  such  figments — 
quite  aa  disgraceful,  certainly  to  Maurice  as  to  Bameveld — 
did  they  not  point  the  monil  and  foreshadow  some  of  the  vast 
but  distant  results  of  events  which  had  already  taken  place, 
and  had  they  not  been  so  generally  repeated  that  it  is  a  duty 
for  the  lover  of  truth  to  put  his  foot  upon  the  calumny,  even 
at  the  risk  for  a  passing  moment  of  reviving  it. 

The  condition  of  the  war  in  Flanders  bad  established  a 
temporary  equilibrium  among  the  western  powers — France 
and  Enghind  discussing,  intriguing,  and  combining  in  secret 
with  each  other,  against  each  other,  and  in  spite  of  each 
other,  in  regard  to  the  great  conflict — whUe  Spain  and  the 
cardinal-archduke  on  the  one  side,  and  the  republic  on 
the  other,  prepared  themselves  for  another  encounter  in 
&e  blood-stained  arena. 

Meantime,  on  the  opposite  verge  of  what  was  called 
European  civilization,  the  perpetual  war  between  the  Roman 
Empire  and  the  Grand  Turk  had  for  the  moment  been 
brought  into  a  nearly  similiir  equation.  Notwithstanding 
the  vast  amount  of  gunpowder  exploded  during  so  many 
wearisome  years,  the  problem  of  the  Crescent  and  the  Cross 
was  not  much  nearer  a  solution  in  the  East  than  was  that  of 
mass  and  conventicle  in  the  West.  War  was  the  normal  and 
natoral  condition  of  mankind.  This  fact,  at  least,  seemed  to 
have  been  acquired  and  added  to  the  mass  of  human  know- 
ledge. 

From  the  prolific  womb  of  Germany  came  forth,  to  swell 
impartially  the  Protestant  and  CathoUc  hosts,  vast  swarms  of 
human  creatures.  Sold  by  their  masters  at  as  high  prices 
as  could  be  agreed  upon  beforehand,  and  receiving  for  tbem- 
selvee  five  stivers  a  day,  irregularly  paid,  until  the  carrion- 
crow  rendered  them  the  last  service,  they  found  at  times 
more  demand  for  their  hibor  in  the  great  European  market 

The  learned  histnrittn  of  couree 
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than  they  could  ftilly  supply.  There  were  not  Germans 
enough  every  year  for  the  consumption  of  the  Turk,  and  the 
pope,  and  the  emperor,  and  the  republic,  and  the  Catholic 
king,  and  the  Christian  king,  with  both  end^ of  Europe  ablaze 
at  once.  So  it  happened  that  the  Duke  of  Mercoeur  and 
other  heroes  of  the  League,  having  effected  their  reconcilia- 
tion with  the  B^amese,  and  for  a  handsome  price  paid  down 
on  the  nail  having  acknowledged  him  to  be  their  Intimate 
and  Catholic  sovereign,  now  turned  their  temporary  attention 
to  the  Turk.  The  sweepings  of  the  League — Frenchmen, 
Walloons,  Germans,  Italians,  Spaniards — ^were  tossed  into 
Hungary,  becatlse  for  a  season  the  war  had  become  languid  in 
Flanders.  And  the  warriors  grown  grey  in  the  religious  Wars 
of  France  astonished  the  pagans  oi^  the  Danube  by  a  variety 
of  crimes  and  cruelties  such  as  Christians  only  could  imagine. 
Thus,  while  the  forces  of  the  Stltan  were  besieging  Buda,  a 
detachment  of  these  ancient  Leaguers  lay  in  Pappa,  a  fortified 
town  not  &f  from  Baab,  which  Archduke  Maximilian  had 
taken  by  storm  two  years  before.  Finding  their  existence 
monotonous  and  payments  unpunctual,  they  rose  upon  the 
governor,  Michael  Maroti,  and  then  entered .  into  a  treaty 
with  the  Turkish  commander  outside  the  walls.  Bringing 
all  the  principal  citizens  of  the  town,  their  wives  and  children, 
and  all  their  moveable  property  into  the  market-place,  they 
offered  to  sell  the  lot,  including  the  governor,  for  a  himdred 
thousand  rix  dollars.  The  bargain  was  struck,  and  the  Turk, 
paying  him  all  his  cash  on  hand  and  giving  hostages  for  the 
remainder,  carried  off  six  hundred  of  the  men  and  women, 
promising  soon  to  return  and  complete  the  transaction.^ 
Meantime  the  imperial  general,  Schwartzenberg,  came  before 
the  place,  urging  the  mutineers  with  promises  of  speedy  pay- 
ment, and  with  appeals  to  their  sense  of  shame,  to  abstain 
from  the  disgraceful  work.  He  might  as  well  have  preached 
to  the  wild  swine  swarming  in  the  adjacent  forests.  Siege 
thereupon  was  laid  to  the  place.  In  a  sortie  the  brave 
Schwartzenberg  was  killed^  but  Colonitz  coming  up  in  force 

s  Meteren.  fol.  447. 


the  mutineers  were  locked  up  in  tlie  town  which  they  had 
seized,  and  the  Turk  never  came  to  their  relief.  Famine 
drove  them  at  last  to  choose  between  surrender  and  a 
desperate  attempt  to  cut  their  way  out.  They  took  the 
bolder  course,  and  were  all  either  killed  or  captured.  And 
now — the  mutineers  having  given  the  Turk  this  lesson  in 
Christian  honour  towards  captives — their  comrades  and  the 
rest  of  the  imperial  forces  showed  them  the  latest  and  moat 
approved  Christian  method  of  treating  mutineers.  Several 
hundred  of  the  prisoners  were  distributed  among  the  different 
nationalities  composing  the  army  to  be  dealt  with  at  plea8Ur8_ 
The  honest  Germans  were  the  most  straightforward  of  all 
towards  their  portion  of  the  prisoners,  for  they  shot  them 
down  at  once,  without  anjnstant'a  hesitation.  But  the  Lor- 
rainers,  the  remainder  of  the  French  troops,  the  Walloons, 
and  especially  the  Hutig*ians — whose  countrymen  and 
women  had  been  sold  into  captivity — all  vied  with  each 
other  in  the  invention  of  cruelties  at  which  the  soul  sickens, 
and  which  the  pen  almost  refuses  to  depict.^ 

These  operations  and  diversions  had  no  sensible  effect  upon  i 
the  progress  of  the  war,  which  crept  on  with  the  same 
monotonous  and  sluggish  cruelty  as  ever ;  but  the  incidents 
narrated  paint  the  courae  of  civilization  more  vividly  than  the 
detailed  accounts  of  siege  and  battle,  mining  and  counter- 
mining, assaults  and  ambuscades  can  do,  of  which  the  history 
books  ore  full.  The  leaguers  of  Buda  and  of  other  cities  and 
fortresses  in  Hungary  went  their  course,  and  it  was  destined 
to  remain  for  a  still  longer  season  doubtjul  whether  Cross  or 
Orescent  should  ultimately  wave  over  the  whole  territory  of 
Eastern  Europe,  and  whether  the  vigorous  Moslem,  believing 
in  himself,  his  mission,  his  discipline,  and  his  resources, 
should  ultimately  absorb  what  was  left  of  the  ancient  Roman 
Empire, 

Meantime,   such   of   the  Walloons,  Lorrainers,   Germans, 
and  Frenchmen  as  had  gromi  wearied  of  the  fighting  on  the 
Danube  and  the  Theiss  might  have  recourse  for  variety  to 
'  Meleren,  «W  tup. 
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the  perpetnal  carnage  on  the  Meuse,  the  Bhine,  and  the 
Beheld.  If  there  was  not  bloodshed  enough  for  all,  it  was 
rarely  not  the  fault  of  Mahomet,  nor  Clement,  nor  Philip. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  year  not  much  was  done  in 
the  field  by  the  forces  of  the  stadholder  A  the  cardinal, 
but  there  was  immense  damage  done  to  the  Dutch  shipping 
by  the  famous  privateersman.  Van  der  Waecken,  with  his 
squadron  of  twelve  or  fourteen  armed  cruisers.  In  vain  had 
the  States  exerted  themselves  to  destroy  that  robber's  cave, 
Dunkirk.  Shiploads  of  granite  had  been  brought  firom  Nor- 
way, and  stone  fleets  had  been  sunk  in  the  channel,  but  the 
insatiable  quicksands  had  swallowed  them  as  fast  as  they 
could  be  deposited,  the  tide  rolled  as  fireely  as  before,  and 
the  bold  pirates  sailed  forth  as  g^ily  as  ever  to  prey  upon 
the  defenceless  trading  vessels  and  herring-smacks  of  the 
States.  For  it  was  only  upon  non-combatants  that  Admiral 
Van  der  Waecken  made  war,  and  the  fishermen  especially, 
who  mainly  belonged  to  the  Memnonite  religion,  with  its 
doctrines  of  non-resistance* — ^not  a  very  comfortable  practice 
in  that  sanguinary  age — were  his  constant  victims.  And  his 
cruelties  might  have  almost  served  as  a  model  to .  the 
Christian  warriors  on  the  Turkish  frontier.  After  each  vessel 
had  been  rifled  of  everything  worth  possessing,  and  then 
scuttled,  the  admiral  would  order  the  crews  to  be  thrown 
overboard  at  once,  or,  if  he  chanced  to  be  in  a  merry  mood, 
would  cause  them  to  be  fastened  to  the  cabin  floor,  or  jailed 
crosswise  to  the  deck,  and  would  then  sail  away,  leaving  ship 
and  sailors  to  sink  at  leisure.'^  The  States  gave  chase  as  well 
as  they  could  to  the  miscreant — a  Dutchman  bom,  and  with 
a  crew  mainly  composed  of  renegade  Netherlanders  and  other 
outcasts,  prejdng  for  base  lucre  on  their  defenceless  country- 
men— and  their  cruisers  were  occasionally  fortunate  enough 
to  capture  and  bring  in  one  of  the  pirate  ships.  In  such 
cases,  short  shiift  was    granted,  and  the  buccaneers  were 
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Krgo  imbcUe  hominum  genus  et 
est  plerisque  piscatorom  ea  religio 
qiiae  nefaa  ducit  vim  armiB  propeUere/' 


&c.  &c. — Grotii  Hist.  ix.  676.     Com- 
pare Meteren«  fol.  446. 
"  Meteren,  Qrotius,  vbi  suj). 
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hanged  without  mercy,  thirty-eight  having  been  executed 
in  one  morning  at  Rotterdam.  The  admiral  with  most  of  hie 
vessels  escaped,  however,  to  the  coast  of  Spain,  where  hie  crewe 
during  the  autumn  mainJy  contrived  to  desert,  and  where  he 
himself  died  iiFthe  winter,  whether  £rom  malady,  remorse,  or 
disappointment  at  not  being  rewarded  by  a  high  position  in 
the  Spanish  navy,  has  not  been  satisfactorily  decided." 

The  war  was  in  its  old  age.  The  leaf  of  a  new  century  had 
been  turned,  and  men  in  middle  life  had  never  known  what 
the  word  Peace  meant.  Perhaps  they  could  hardly  imagine 
such  a  condition.  This  is  easily  said,  Imt  it  is  difficult  really 
to  picture  to  ourselves  the  moral  constitution  of  a  race  of 
manldnd  which  had  been  "bom  and  had  gro\vn  up,  marrying 
and  giving  in  marriage,  dying  and  burying  their  dead,  and  so 
passing  on  from  the  cradle  towards  the  grave,  accejjting  the 
eternal  clang  of  arms,  and  the  constant  participation  by  them- 
selves and  those  nearest  to  them  in  the  dangers,  privations, 
and  horrors  of  siege  and  battle-field  as  the  commonplaces  of 
life.  At  least,  those  Netherianders  knew  what  fighting  for 
independence  of  a  foreign  tyrant  meant.  They  must  have 
hated  Spain  very  thoroiigbly,  and  believed  in  the  right  of  ■ 
man  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  con- 
science, and  to  govern  himself  upon  his  own  soil,  however 
meagre,  very  earnestly,  or  they  would  hardly  have  spent  their 
blood  and  treasure,  year  after  year,  with  such  mercantile 
regularity  when  it  was  always  in  their  power  to  make  peace 
by  giving  up  the  object  for  which  they  had  been  fighting. 

Tet  the  war,  although  in  its  old  age,  was  not  fallen  into 
decrepitude.  The  most  considerable  and  most  sanguinary 
pitched  battle  of  what  then  were  modem  times  had  just  been 
fought,  and  the  combatants  were  preparing  themselves  for  a 
fresh  wrestle,  as  if  the  conflict  had  only  begun.  And  now — 
although  the  great  leaguers  of  Harlem,  Leyden,  and  Antwerp, 
as  well  as  the  more  recent  ma8t{!rpieces  of  Prince  Maurice  in 
Gelderland  and  Friesland  were  still  fresh  in  men's  memory — 
there  was  to  be  a  siege,  ■which  for  endurance,  pertinacity, 

'  "  lat^t  morbo  an  quia  Kspanis  fastiditua,"  mtja  Grotlns,  libi  tap. 
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valour^  and  bloodshed  on  both  sides^  had  not  yet  been  fore- 
shadowed,  far  less  equalled,  upon  the  fatal  Netherland  soil. 

That  place  of  fashionable  resort,  where  the  fine  folk  of 
Europe  now  bathe,  and  flirt,  and  prattle  politics  or  scandal  so 
cheerfully  during  the  summer  solstice— cool  and  comfortable 
Ostend — ^was  throughout  the  Sixteenth  century  as  obscure  a 
fishing  village  as  could  be  found  in  Christendom.  Nothing 
had  ever  happened  there,  nobody  had  ever  lived  there,  and 
it  was  not  until  a  much  later  period  that  the  famous  oyster, 
now  identified  with  its  name,  had  been  brought  to  its  bay  to 
be  educated.  It  was  known  for  nothing  except  for  claiming 
{o  have  invented  the  pickling  of  herrings,  which  was  not  at  all 
the  facV  Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  century,  however, 
the  poor  little  open  village  had  been  fortified  to  such  purpose 
as  to  enable  it  to  beat  off  the  great  Alexander  Famese,  when 
he  had  made  an  impromptu  effort  to  seize  it  in  the  year 
1583,  after  his  successful  enterprise  against  Dunkirk  and 
Nieuport,  and  subsequent  preparation  had  fortunately  been 
made  against  any  further  attempt.  For  in  the  opening  period 
of  the  new  century  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  were 
to  come  to  those  yellow  .sands,  not  for  a  midsmnmer  holiday 
but  to  join  hands  in  one  of  the  most  enduring  struggles  that 
history  had  yet  recorded,  and  on  which  the  attention  of 
Europe  was  for  a  long  time  to  be  steadily  fixed. 

Ostend — ^East-end — was  the  only  possession  of  the  republic 
in  Flanders.  Having  been  at  last  thoroughly  fortified  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  the  age,  it  was  a  place  whence 
much  damage  was  indicted  upon  the  enemy,  and  whence 
forays  upon  the  obedient  Flemings  could  very  successfully  be 
conducted.  Being  in  the  hands  of  so  enterprising  a  naval 
power,  it  controlled  the  coast,  while  the  cardinal-archduke  on 
the  other  side  fondly  hoped  that  its  possession  would  give 
him  supremacy  on  the  sea.  The  States  of  Flanders  declared 
it  to  be  a  thorn  in  the  Belgic  lion's  foot,  and  called  urgently 
upon  their  sover^n  to  remove  the  annoyance. 

'  La  IJonveUe  Troie,  ou  Memorable  Histoiro  du  Siege  d'Ostende,  par  Henry 
Haestens.    Leyde,  1615,  pp.  79, 80. 
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They  offered  Albert  300,000  florins  a  month  so  long  as  the 
siege  should  last,  besides  an  extraordinary  sum  of  300,000,  of 
which  one  third  was  to  be  paid  when  the  place  should  be  in- 
vested, one-third  when  the  breach  had  been  made,  and  one-tliird 
after  the  town  had  been  taken.*  It  was  obvious  that,  although 
they  thought  the  extraction  of  the  thorn  might  prove  troubler 
some,  the  process  would  be  accomplished  within  a  reasonable 
time.  The  cardinal-archduke,  on  his  part,  was  as  anxious  as 
the  "  members  "  of  Flanders.  Asking  how  long  the  Duke  of 
Parma  had  been  in  taking  Antwerp,  and  being  told  "  eighteen 
months,"'  he  repUed  that,  if  neceseary,  he  was  willing  to 
employ  eighteen  years  in  reducing  Oatend.* 

The  town  thus  about  to  assume  so  much  importance  In  the 
world's  eye  had  about  three  thousand  inhabitants  within  its 
lowly,  thatch-roofed  houses.  It  fronted  directly  upon  the  sea- 
coast  and  stretched  backward  in  a  southerly  direction,  having 
the  sandy  downs  on  the  right  and  left,  and  a,  swampy,  spongy 
soil  on  the  inner  verge,  where  it  conmiunicated  with  the  land.  . 
Its  northern  part,  small  and  sciircely  inhabited,  was  lushed 
by  the  ocean,  and  exposed  to  perpetual  danger  from  its  storms 
and  flood-tides,  hut  was  partially  protected  from  these  en- 
croachments by  a  dyke  stretching  along  the  coast  on  the  west. 
Here  had  hitherto  been  the  harbour  formed  by  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Iporleda  as  it  mingled  with  the  sea,  but  this  entrance  , 
had  become  so  choked  with  sand  as  to  be  almost  useless  at 
low  water.  This  circumstance  would  have  rendered  the 
labours  of  the  archduke  comparatively  easy,  and  much  dis- 
couraged the  States,  had  there  not  fortunately  been  a  new 
harbour  which,  had  formed  itself  on  the  eastern  side  exactly 
at  the  period  of  threatened  danger.  The  dwarf  mountain 
range  of  dunes  which  encircled  the  town  on  the  eastern  side 
had  been  purposely  levelled,  lest  the  higher  summits  should 
oiFer  positions  of  vantage  to  a  besieging  foe,  In  consequence 
of  this  operation,  the  sea  had  burst  over  the  land  and  swept 


'  HaPStenB,    B9.     Philip    Fleminjr.  I  liprcFleminff.    'a  Qravenhage,  1631, 
OoHtciiiie,      Vennncrdo    (jTifWel-diKe.    p.  63. 

Innckduyrieho  onde  Bloodiahe  Bcle-       •  Anpeli  Gftllaccii  de  Bello^^lgico. 
gpiinglie,  etc  besclirevea  door   Phi- 1  Rohub,  1871.     PareAlUiimp.  184 
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completely  aronnd  the  place,  almost  convertiiig  it  into  an 
island,  while  at  high  water  there  opened  a  wide  and  profound 
gulf  which  with  the  ebb  left  an  excellent  channel  quite  deep 
enough  for  even  the  ships  of  war  of  those  days.  The  next 
care  of  the  States  authorities  was  to  pierce  their  fortifications 
on  this  side  at  a  convenient  point,  thus  creating  a  safe  and 
snug  haven  within  the  walls  for  the  fleets  of  transports  which 
were  soon  to  arrive  by  open  sea,  laden  with  soldiers  and 
munitions. 

The  whole  place  was  about  half  an  hour's  walk  in  circum- 
ference. It  was  surrounded  with  a  regular  counterscarp, 
bastions,  and  casemates,  while  the  proximity  of  the  ocean 
and  the  humid  nature  of  the  soil  ensured  it  a  network  of 
loss  and  canal  on  every  side.  On  the  left  or  western  side, 
where  the  old  harbour  had  once  been,  and  which  was  the  most 
Yuhierable  by  nature,  was  a  series  of  strong  ravelins,  the  most 
conspicuous  of  which  were  called  the  Sand  Hill,  the  Porcu- 
pine, and  Hell's  Mouth*  Beyond  these,  towards  the  south- 
west, were  some  detached  fortifications,  resting  for  support, 
however,  upon  the  place  itself,  called  the  Polder,  the  Square, 
and  the  South  Square.  On  the  east  side,  which  was  almost 
inaccessible,  as  it  would  seem,  by^uch  siege  machinery  as 
then  existed,  was  a  work  called  the  Spanish  half-moon, 
situate  on  the  new  harbour  called  the  Guele  or  Gullet. 

Towards  the  west  and  southwest,  jBxtemally,  upon  the 
territory  of  Flanders — ^not  an  inch  of  which  belonged  to  the 
republic,  save  the  sea-beaten  comer  in  which  nestled  the 
little  town  —  eighteen  fortresses  had  been  constructed  by 
the  archduke  as  a  protection  against  hostile  incursions  from 
the  place.  Of  these,  the  most  considerable  were  St.  Albert, 
A  often  mentioned  during  the  Nieuport  campaign,  St.  Isabella- 
St  Clara,  and  Great-Thirst.^^ 

On  the  5th  July,  1601,  the  archduke  came  before  the  town, 
and  formally  began  the  siege.    He  established  his   5  jniy, 
headquarters  in  the  fort  which  bore  the  name  of     ^^^ 

*•  Fleming,  Haeetens,  Gnicciardini  in  voce,  Bontivoprlio,  P.  III.  lib.  vi.  605. 
506.    Meteren,  454, 455. 
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his  patron  saint.  Frederic  van  den  Berg  meanwhile  occupied 
fort  Breden6  on  the  eastern  side,  with  the  intention,  if  possible, 
of  getting  possession  of  the  Gullet,  or  at  le-ast  of  rendering 
the  entrance  to  that  harbour  impoasihle  hy  means  of  his 
hostile  domonstrittions.  Uuder  Van  den  Berg  was  Count 
Bucq^uoy-Longueval,  a  Walloon  officer  of  much  energy  and 
experience,  now  general-in-chief  of  artniery  in  the  archduke's 
army. 

The  numbers  with  which  Albert  took  the  field  at  first  have 
not  been  accurately  stated,  but  it  is  probable  that  his  object 
was  to  keep  as  many  as  twenty  thousand  constantly  engaged 
in  the  siege,  and  that  in  this  regard  he  w^  generally  suc- 
ceasful. 

Within  the  town  were  fifty-nine  companies  of  infantry,  to 
which  were  soon  added  twenty-three  more  under  command 
of  young  Chatillon,  .grandson  of  the  great  Coligny.  It  was 
"an  olla podrida  of  nationalities,"  according  to  the  diarist  of 
the  siege.  English,  Scotcli,  Dutch,  Flemings,  Frenchmen, 
Germans,  mixed  in  about  equal  proportions,"  Commander-in- 
chief  at  the  outset  was  Sir  Francis  Vere,  who  established 
himself  by  the  middle  of  July  in  the  place,  sent  thither  by 
order  of  the  States-OenVaL  It  had  been  the  desire  of  that 
assembly,  that  the  stadholder  should  make  another  foray  in 
Flanders  for  the  purpose  of  driving  off  the  archduke  before 
he  should  have  time  to  complete  his  preliminary  opera- 
tions. But  for  that  year  at  least  Maurice  was  resolved  not 
to  renounce  his  own  schemes  in  deference  to  those  so  much 
more  ignorant  than  himijelf  of  the  art  of  war,  even  if  Banie- 
veld  and  his  subordinates  on  their  part  had  not  learned  a 
requisite  lesson  of  modesty.  ^ 

Bo  the  prince,  instead  of  risking  another  Nicuport  campaign, 

took  the  field  with  a  small  but  well-appointed  force,  about 

ten  thousand  men  in  all,  marched  to  the  Rhine,  and  early  in 

10  June,   June,  laid  si^ie  to  Kheinbcrg,"   .It  was  his  purpose 

1801.      jQ  leave  the  archduke  for  the  time  to  break  his 
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teeth  against  the  walls  of  Ostend,  while  he  would  himself  pro- 
tect the  eastern  frontier,  over  which  came  regular  reinforce- 
ments and  supplies  for  the  Catholic  armies.  His  works  were 
laid  out  with  his  customary  precision  and  neatness.  But, 
standing  as  usual,  like  a  professor  at  his  blackboard,  demon- 
strating his  proposition  to  the  town,  he  was  disturbed  in  his 
calculations  by  the  abstraction  from  his  little  army  of  two 
thousand  English  troops  ordered  by  the  States-General  to 

march  to  the  defence  of  Ostend.    The  most  mathematical 

• 

but  most  obedient  of  princes,  annoyed  but  not  disconcerted, 
sent  off  the  troops  but  continued  his  demonstration. 

"  By  this  specimen,"  cried  the  French  envoy,  with  enthu- 
siasm, "judge  of  the  energy  of  this  little  commonwealth. 
They  are  besieging  Berg  with  an*  army  of  twelve  thousand 
men,  a  place  beyond  the  frontier,  and  five  days'  march  from 
the  Hague.  They  are  defending  another  important  place," 
besieged  by  the  principal  forces  of  the  archdukes,  and  there 
is  good  chance  of  success  at  both  points.  They  are  doing  all 
this  too  with  such  a  train  of  equipages  of  artillery,  of  muni- 
tions, of  barks,  of  ships  of  war,  that  I  hardly  know  of  a 
*  monarch  in  the  world  who  would  not  be  troubled  to  frirnish 
such  a  force  of  warlike  machinery."  " 

By  the  middle  of  July  he  sprang  a  mine  under  the  fortifi- 
cations, doing  much  damage  and  sending  into  the  air 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  garrison.    Two  of  the  ^' 

soldiers  were  blown  into  his  own  camp,  and  one  of  them, 
strangely  enough,  was  but  slightly  injur^    Coming  as  he  did 
through  the  air  at  cannon-ball  speed,  he  was  of  course  able  to 
bring  the  freshest  intelligence  from  the  interior  of  the  town 
His  news  as  to  the  condition  of  the  siege  confirmed  the  theory 
'of  the  stadholder.    He  persisted  in  his  operations  30  juiy, 
for  three  weeks  longer,  and  the  place  was  then  sur-   ^^i- 
rendered."    The   same   terms — ^moderate   and  honourable — 
were  given  to  the  garrison  and  the  burghers  as  in  all  Maurice's 
victories.    Those  who  liked  to  stay  were  at  liberty  to  do  so, 

"  Bnzanval  to  ViUerov,  24  Jalv,  1601,  cited  by  Van  Deventer,  ii.  294 
^  Meteren,  Grotios,  Van  der  E!omp,  ubi  9up. 
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accepting  the  prohibition  of  public  worship  according  to  the 
Roman  ritual,  but  guaranteed  against  ini^uisition  into  house- 
hold or  conscience.  The  garrison  went  out  with  the  honours 
of  war,  and  thus  the  place,  whose  military  value  caused  it  to 
change  hands  almost  as  frequently  as  a  counter  in  a  game,  • 
wM  once  more  in  possession  of  the  re2)ubhc.  In  the  course 
6  Angus!,  of  the  following  week  Maurice  laid  siege  to  the  city 
1001,  of  Meurs,  a  little  farther  up  the  Rhine,  which  imme-    ' 

diately  capitulated."  Thus  the  keys  to  the  debatable  land 
of  Cleves  and  Julicrs,  the  scene  of  the  Admiral  of  Arragon's 
recent  barbarities,  were  now  held  by  the  stadholder. 

These  achievements  were  followed  by  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  upon  Bois-le-Duc  in  the  coureo  of  November.  The 
place  would  have  fallen  notwithstanding  the  slendemess  of 
the  besieging  army  had  not  a  sudden  and  severe  frost  caused 
the  prudent  prince  to  raise  the  siege.  Feeling  that  his  cousin 
Frederic  van  den  Berg,  who  had  been  despatched  from  before 
Ostend  to  command  the  relieving  force  near  Bois-le-Duc,  might 
take  advantage  of  the  prematurely  frozen  canals  an  J  rivers 
to  make  an  incursion  into  Holland,  he  left  his  city  just  as  his 
November,  works  had  been  sufficiently  advanced  to  ensure  ' 
1601.  possession  of  the  prize,  and  hastened  to  protect  the 
heart  of  the  republic  from  possible  danger.'" 

Nothing  further  was  accomplished  by  Maurice  that  year, 
but  meantime  something  had  been  doing  within  and  around 
Ostend.  , 

For  now  the  siege  of  Oatend  became  the  war,  and  was 
likely  to  continue  to  be  the  war  for  a  long  time  to  come  ;  all 
othermilitary  operations  being*!  a  certain  degree  suspended, 
as  if  by  general  consent  of  both  belligerants,  or  rendered 
subsidiary  to  the  main  design.  So  long  as  this  little  jilace 
should  be  beleaguered  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  States,  and 
of  Maurice,  acting  in  hamnony  with  those  authorities,  to  con- 
centrate their  resources  so  as  to  strengthen  the  grip  with 
which  the  only  scrap  of  Flanders  was  held  by  the  repHblic, 
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And  as  time^wore  on,  the  supposed  necessities  of  the  wealthy 
province,  which,  in  political  importance,  made  up  a  full 
half  of  the  archduke's  dominions,  together  with  self-esteem 
and  an  exaggerated  idea  of  military  honour,  made  that  prelate 
more  and  more  determined  to  effect  his  purpose. 

So  upon  those  barren  sands  was  opened  a  great  academy  in 
which  the  science  and  the  art  of  war  were  to  be  taught  by 
the  most  skilful  practitioners  to  all  Europe  ;  for  no  general, 
corporal,  artillerist,  barber-surgeon,  or  engineer,  would  be 
d^^med  to  know  his  trade  if  he  had  not  fought  at  Ostend  ; 
and  thither  resorted  month  after  month  warriors  of  every 
rank,  from  men  of  royal  or  of  noblest  blood  to  adventurers  of 
lowlier  degree,  whose  only  fortune  was  buckled  at  their  sides. 
From  every  land,  of  every  religion,  of  every  race,  they  poured 
into  the  tovrn  or  into  the  besiegers'  trenches.  Habsburg  and 
Holstein ;  Northumberland,  Vere,  and  Westmoreland ;  Fairfax 
and  Stuart ;  Bourbon,  Chatillon,  and  Lorraine  ;  Bentivoglio, 
Famese,  Spinola,  Grimaldi,  Arragon,  Toledo,  Avila,  Berlay- 
mont,  "Bucquoy,  Nassau,  Orange,  Solms  —  such  were  the 
historic  names  of  a  few  only  of  the  pupils  or  professors  in  that 
sanguinary  high  school,  mingled  with  the  plainer  but  well- 
known  patronymics  of  the  Baxes,  Meetkerkes,  Van  Loons, 
Marquettes,  Van  der  Meers,  and  Barendrechts,  whose  bearers 
were  fighting,  as  they  long  had  fought,  for  all  that  men  most 
dearly  prize  on  earth,  and  not  to  win  honour  or  to  take  doctors' 
degrees  in  blood.  Papist,  C&lvinist,  Lutheran,  Turk,  Jew  and 
Moor,  European,  Asiatic,  African,  all  came  to  dance  in  that 
long  carnival  of  death  ;  and  every  incident,  every  detail 
throughout  the  weary  siege  could  if  necessary  be  reproduced ; 
for  so  profound  and  general  was  the  attention  excited 
throughout  Christendom  by  these  extensive  operations,  and 
80  new  and  astonishing  were  many  of  the  inventions  and  ma- 
chines employed — ^most  of  them  now  as  familiar  as  gunpowder 
or  as  antiquated  as  a  catapult — that  contemporaries  have  been 
most  bountiful  in  their  records  for  the  benefit  of  posterity, 
feeling  sure  of  a  gratitude  which  perhaps  has  not  been 
rendered  to  their  shades. 


Especially  the  indefatig-able  Philip  Fleming — auditor  and 
aecretary  of  Ostcnd  before  and  during  the  siege,  bravest, 
most  conscientious,  and  most  ingenious  of  clerks  —  baa 
chronicled  faithfully  in  his  diary  almost  every  cannon-shot 
that  was  fired,  house  that  was  set  on  fire,  officer  that  wag  i 
killed,  and  has  pourtrayed  each  new  machine  that  was 
invented  or  imagined  by  native  or  foreign  genius.  For  the 
adepts  or  pretenders  who  swarmed  to  town  or  camp  from 
every  comer  of  the  earth,  bringing  in  their  hands  or  braina 
to  be  disposed  of  by  either  belligerents  infallible  recipes  fcr 
terminating  the  siege  at  a  single  blow,  if  only  their  theories 
could  be  understood  and  their  pockets  be  filled,  were  as 
prolific  and  as  sanguine  as  in  eveiy  age."  But  it  would  be 
as  weiirisome,  and  in  regard  to'  the  history  of  human  culture 
as  superfluous,  to  dilate  upon  the  technics  of  Targone  and 
Giustianini,  and  the  other  engineers,  Italian  and  Flemish, 
who  amazed  mankind  at  this  period  by  their  successes,  still 
more  by  their  failures,  or  to  describe  every  assault,  sortie,  and. 
repulse,  every  excavation,  explosion,  and  cannonade',  as  to 
disinter  the  details  of  the  siege  of  Nineveh  or  of  Troy.  But 
there  is  one  kind  of  enginry  which  never  loses  its  value 
or  its  interest,  and  which  remains  the  same  in  every  age — the 
machinery  by  which  stout  hearts  act  directly  upon  willing 
hands — and  vast  were  the  results  now  depending  on  its  em- 
ployment around  Ostend. 

On  the  outside  and  at  a  distance  the  war  was  superintended 
of  course  by  the  stadholder  and  commander-in-chief,  while 
his  constn  William  Lewis,  certainly  inferior  to  no  living  man 
in  the  science  of  war,  and  whose  studies  in  military  literature, 
both  ancient  and  modem,  during  the  brief  intervals  of  his 
active  campaigning,  were  probably  more  profound  than 
those  of  any  contemporary,  was  always  alert  and  anxious  to 
assist  with  his  counsels  or  to  mount  and  ride  to  the  fray. 

In  the  town  Sir  Francis  Vere  commanded.  Few  shapei 
are  more  familiar  to  the  student  of  those  times  than  this 
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veteran  campaigner,  the  offshoot  of  a  time-honoured  race.  A 
man  of  handsome,  weather-beaten,  battle-bronzed  visage,  with 
massive  forehead,  broad  intelligent  eyes,  a  high  straight  nose^ 
close-clipped  hair,  and  a  great  brown  beard  like  a  spade; 
captions,  irascible,  but  most  resolute,  he  seemed,  in  his  gold 
inlaid  Milan  corslet  and  ruff  of  point-lace,  the  very  image  of 
a  partizan  chieftain ;  one  of  the  noblest  relics  of  a  race 
of  fighters  slowly  passing  off  the  world's  stage. 

An  efficient  colonel,  he  was  not  a  general  to  be  relied 
upon  in  great  affairs  either  in  coimcil  or  the  field.  He 
hated  the  Nassaus,  and  the  Nassaus  certainly  did  not  admire 
him,  while  his  inordinate  self-esteem,  both  personal  and 
national,  aiftl  his  want  of  true  sympathy  for  the  cause  in 
which,  he  fought,  were  the  frequent  source  of  trouble  and 
danger  to  the  republic. 

Of  the  seven  or  eight  thousand  soldiers  in  the  town  when 
the  siege  began,  at  least  two  thousand  were  English.  The 
queen,  too  intelligent,  despite  her  shrewishness  to  the  States, 
not  to  J[)e  faithful  to  the  cause  in  which  her  own  interests 
were  quite  as  much  involved  as  theirs,  had  promised  Envoy 
Caron  that  although  she  was  obliged  to  maintain  twenty 
thousand  men  in  Ireland  to  keep  down  the  rebels,  directly 
leagued  as  they  were  with  Spain  and  the  archdukes,  the 
republic  might  depend  upon  five  thousand  soldiers  from 
England.^  Detachment  'after  detachment,  the  soldiers  came 
as  fast  as  the  London  prisons  could  be  swept  and  the 
queen's  press-gang  perform  its  office.  It  may  be  imagined 
that  the  native  land  of  those  warriors  was  not  inconsider- 
ably benefited  by  the  grant  to  the  republic  of  the  right  to 
make  and  pay  for  these  levies.  But  they  had  all  red  uniforms, 
and  were  as  fit  as  other  men  to  dig  trenches,  to  defend  them, 
and  to  fill  them  afterwards,  and  none  could  fight  more  man- 
fully or  plunder  friend  and  foe  with  greater  cheerfulness  or 
impartiality  than  did  those  islanders.^' 


»«  Wagenaar,  Ix.  111. 
'*  Fleming,  pamm,  especially  68, 
58,  101.     S.  g.  "  Arriveerden  dien 


dach  dujsent  niewe  Enfelsche  eolda- 
ten  die  in  Engellandt  ghepreet  waren 
ende  uyt  alle  de  ghevangneniBse  gbe- 
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The  problem  which  the  archduke  had  Bet  himself  to  solve 
waa  not  au  easy  one.  He  was  to  reduce  a  town,  which  he 
could  invest  and  Lad  already  succeeded  very  thoroughly  in 
investing  on  the  land  side,  but  which  was  open  to  the  whole 
world  by  sea  ;  while  the  besieged  on  their  part  could  not  only 
rely  upon  their  own  Government  and  people,  who  were  more 
at  home  on  the  ocean  than  was  any  nation  in  the  world,  but 
upon  their  alliance  with  England,  a  State  hardly  inferior  in 
maritime  resources  to  tljc  republic  itself. 

On  the  western  side,  wliich  was  the  weakest,  his  progress 
was  from  the  beginning  the  more  encouraging,  and  bis 
batteries  were  soon  able  to  make  some  impression  upon 
the  outer  works,  and  even  to  do  considerable  damage  to  the 
interior  of  the  town.  In  the  course  of  a  few  months  he 
had  fifty  siege-guns  in  position,  and  had  constructed  a 
practicable  road  all  around  the  place,  connecting  his  own 
fortifications  on  the  west  and  south  with  those  of  Bucqnoy 
on  the  east.™ 

Albert's  leading  thought  however  was  to  cut  off  the  supplies. 
The   freaks   of  nature,  as   already  ol>served,  combined  with  . 
his  own   exertions,  had  effectually  disposed   of  the  western 
harbour  as  a  means  of  ingress.     The  tide  ebbed  and  flowed 
through  the  narrow  channel,  but  it  was  clogged  with  sand  and 
nearly  dry  at  low  water.     Moreover,  by  an  invention  then 
considered  very  remarkable,  a   foundation  was   laid  for  the 
besiegers'   forts  and    batteries    by   sinking  laige    and    deep 
baskets  of  wicker-work,  twenty  feet  in  length,  and  filled  with 
bricks   and   sand,   within    this   abandoned   harbour.      These 
clumsy  machines  were  called  sausages,"  and  were  the  delight 
of  the  camp  and  of  all  Europe.     The  works  thus  established 
on  the  dry  side  crept  slowly  on  towards  the  walls,  and  some    \ 
demi-cannon  were  soon  placed  upon  them,  but  the  besieged,    J 
not  liking  these  encroachments,  took  the  resolution  to  cut  the  y\ 
sea-dyke    along   the  coast  which    had    originally  protected    '| 

.  licht,  ghecleet  □ 
ic  jie.  p.  08. 
"  Bentivoglio. 


L  roode  casBCkcn."  I  Metcren,  45Ii,  460.     Qrotii  Hist.  lib. 

X.    Flciniiig,  pamia,  fur  year  1801. 
P.     in.     G05-.'!09.  I      'I  Ibid. 
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the  old  harbour.  Thus  the  sea,  when  the  tides  were  high  and 
winds  boisterous,  was  free  to  break  in  upon  the  archduke's 
works^  and  would  often  swallow  sausages,  men,  and  cannon 
fer  more  rapidly  than  it  was  possible  to  place  them  there. 
Yet  still  those  himian  ants  toiled  on,  patiently  restoring  \^hat 
the  elements  so  easily  destroyed ;  and  still,  despite  the  sea, 
the  cannonade,  and  the  occasional  sorties  of  the  garrison,  the 
danger  came  nearer  and  nearer.  Bucquoy  on  the  other  side 
was  pursuing  the  same  system,  but  hisi^.task  was  immeasur- 
ably more  difficult.  The  Gr«llet,  or  new  eastern  entrance, 
was  a  whirlpool  at  high  tide,  deep,  broad,  and  swift  as  a  mill- 
race.  Yet  along  its  outer  verge  he  too  laid  his  sausages,  pro- 
tecting his  men  at  their  work  as  well  as  he  could  with 
gabions,  and  essayed  to  build  a  dyke  of  wicker-work  upon 
which  he  might  place  a  platform  for  artillery  to  prevent  the 
ingress  of  the  republican  ships. 

And  his  soldiers  were  kept  steadily  at  work,  exposed  all 
the  time  to  the  guns  of  the  Spanish  half-moon  from  which 
the  besieged  never  ceased  to  cannonade  those  industrious 
pioneers.  It  was  a  bloody  business.  Night  and  day  the  men 
were  knee-deep  in  the  trenches  delving  in  mud  and  sand, 
falling  every  instant  into  the  graves  which  they  were  thus 
digging  for  themselves,  while  ever  and  anon  the  sea  would 
rise  in  its  wrath  and  sweep  them  with  their  works  away. 
Yet  the  victims  were  soon  replaced  by  others,  for  had  not  the 
cardinal-archduke  sworn  to  extract  the  thorn  from  the  Belgic 
lion's  paw  even  if  he  should  be  eighteen  years  about  it,  and 
would  military  honour  permit  him  to  break  his  vow  ?  It  was 
a  piteous  sight,  even  for  the  besieged,  to  see  human  life  so 
profusely  squandered.  It  is  a  terrible  reflection,  too,  that 
those  Spaniards,  Walloons,  Italians,  confronted  death  so 
eagerly,  not  from  motives  of  honour,  religion,  'discipline,  not 
inspired  by  any  kind  of  faith  or  fanaticism,  but  because  the 
men  who  were  employed  in  this  horrible  sausage-making  and 
dyke-building  were  promised  five  stivers  a  day  instead  of 
two.^ 

"  Bentivoglio,  ubi  sup. 
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And  there  was  always  aa  ample  supply  of  voliinteerB  for 
the  service  bo  long  as  the  five  stivers  were  paid. 

But  despite  all  Bucquay'a  exertions  the  east  harbour 
remained  as  free  as  ever.  The  cool,  wary  Dutch  skippers 
brought  in  their  cargoes  tts  regularly  as  if  there  had  been  no 
siege  at  all.  Ostend  was  rapidly  acquiring  greater  c6mmercial 
importance,  and  was  more  full  of  bustle  and  business  than 
had  ever  been  dreamed  of  in  that  quiet  nook  since  the  days 
of  Robert  the  Frisian^  who  had  built  the  old  church  of  Ostpnd, 
as  one  of  the  thirty  wliich  he  etected  in  honour  of  St.  Peter, 
five  hundred  year^  before.'' 

For  the  States  did  not  neglect  their  favourite  little  city. 
Fleets  of  transports  arrived  day  after  day,  week  after  week, 
laden  n-ith  every  necessary  and  even  luxury  for  the  nse  of 
the  garrison.  It  was  perhaps  the  cheapest  phice  in  all  the 
Netherlands,  so  great  was  the  abundance.  Capons,  hares, 
partridges,  and  butcher's  meat  were  plentiful  aa  blackberries, 
and  good  French  claret  was  hut  two  stivers  the  quart."* 
Certainly  the  prospect  waa  not  promising  of  starving  the 
town  into  a  surrender. 

But  besides  all  this  digging  and  draining  there  was  an 
almost  daily  cannonade.  Her  Eoyal  Bigness  the  Infanta  was 
perpetually  in  camp  by  the  side  of  her  weli-beloved  Albert, 
making  her  appearance  there  in  great  state,  with  eighteen 
coaches  full  of  ladies  of  honour,  and  always  manifesting  much 
impatience  if  she  did  not  hear  the  guns.** 

She  would  frequently  touch  off  a  forty-pounder  witii  her 
own  serene  fingers  in  order  to  encourage  the  artillerymen, 
and   great  was   the    enthusiasm   which  such    condescension 


Assaults,  sorties,  repulses,  ambuscades  were  also  of  daily 
occurrence,  and  often  with  very 'sanguinary  results ;  hut  it 
would  be  almost  as.  idle  now  to  gfve  the  details  of  every 
encounter  that  occurred,  as  to  describe  the  besieging  of  a 
v-fort  by  schoolboys. 
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It  is  impossible  not  to  reflect  that  a  couple  of  Parrots 
and  a  Monitor  or  two  would  have  tenpinated  the  siege  in 
half  an  hour  in  favor  of  either  party,  and  levelled  the  town 
or  the  besiegers'  works  as  if  they  had  been  of  pasteboard. 

Bucquoy's  dyke  was  within  a  thousand  yards  of  the 
harbour's  entrance,  yet  the  guns  on  his  platform  never  sank 
a  ship  nor  killed  a  man  on  board,^  while  the  archduke's 
batteries  were  even  nearer  their  mark.  Yet  it  was  the  most 
prodigioui  siege  of  modem  days.  Fifty  great  guns  were  in 
position  around  the  place,  and  their  balls  weighed  from  ten  to 
forty  pounds  apiece.  It  was  generally  agreed  that  no  such 
artillery  practice  had  ever  occurred  before  in  the  world.® 

For  the  first  six  months,  and  generally  throughout  the 
si^,  there  was  fired  on  an  average  a  thousand  of  such 
shots  a  day.^  In  the  sieges  of  the  American  civil  war  there 
were  sometimes  three  thousand  shots  an  Jumr,  and  from  guns 
compared  to  which  in  calibre  and  power  those  cannon  and 
demi-cannon^were  but  children's  toys.* 

Certainly,  the  human  arm  was  of  the  same  length  then  as 
now,  a  pike-thrust  was  as  effective  as  the  stab  of  the  most 
improved  bayonet,  and  when  it  came,  as  it  was  always  the 
purpose  to  do,  to  the  close  embrace  of  foemen,  the  work  was 
done  as  thoroughly  as  it  could  be  in  this  second  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Nevertheless  it  is  impossible  not  to  hope 
that  such  progress  in  science  must  at  last  render  long  wars 
impossible.  The  Dutch  war  of  independence  had  already 
lasted  nearly  forty  years.  Had  the  civil  war  in  America 
upon  the  territory  of  half  a  continent  been  waged  with  the 
Ostend  machinery  it  might  have  lasted  two  centuries.  Some- 
thing then  may  have  been  gained  for  humanity  by  giving  war 
such  preter-human  attributes  as  to  make  its  demands  of  geld 
and  blood  too  exhaustive  to  become  chronic. 

Yet  the  loss  of  human  life  during  that  summer  and  winter 


"  Fleming. 
"  Meteren,  465^°. 
»  Ibid. 

^  I  have  been  infonned  that  at  the 
siege  of  Fort  Fisher  two  hundred  and 


forty  shots  were  counted  in  three  con- 
secutive minutes — at  the  rate  therefore 
of  forty-eight  hundred  shots  an  hour 
— while  at  Ostend -there  was  an  aver- 
age of  eijght  shots  per  hour. 
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wu  sofficiently  wholesale  as  compart  with  the 
results.  Blood  flowed  in  torrente,  for  do  man  could 
bee  o!  his  soldiers'  lives  than  was  the  cardinal-aiclulake^ 
hnHing  Aem  as  he  did  on  the  enem>-'s  works  before  the 
pretence  of  a  practical  bresch  had  been  effected,  and  before  a 
reasonable  chance  existed  of  purchasing  an  advantage  at  snch 
a  price.  Five  hundred  were  killed  outright  in  half-an-bour's 
assault  on  an  impr^nable  position  one  autumn  evening,  and 
lay  pUed  in  heaps  beneath  the  Sand  Hill  fcrt — tnanj"  youthfid 
gallants  from  Spain  and  Italy  among  them,  noble  Tolonieers 
Aoifost,       recognised   by   their  perfumed   gloves  and  golden 

1601.  chains,  and  whose  pockets  were  worth  rifling.*'  The 
Dutch  surgeons,  too,  sallied  forth  in  strength  after  such  an 
encounter,  and  brought  in  great  bags  filled  with  hunian  iat," 
esteemed  the  sorereignst  remedy  in  the  world  for  wounds 
and  disease. 

Leaders,  were  killed  on  both  sides.  Catrici,  chief  of  the 
Italian  artillery,  and  Braccamoute,  commander,  of  a  famous 
Sicilian  legion,  with  many  less-known  captains,  lost  their 
lives  before  the  town.  The  noble  young  Chatillyn,  grandson 
of  Coligny,  who  had  distinguished  himself  at  Nieuport,  fell  in 
the  Porcupine  fort,  his  head  carried  off  by  a  cannon-ball, 
which  destroyed  another  officer  at  his  side,  and  just  grased 
the  ear  of  the  distingaished  Colonel  Uchtenbroek.  Sir 
Francis  Vere,  too,  was  wounded  in  the  head  by  a  fragment  of 
iron,  and  was  obliged  to  leave  the  town  for  six  weeks  till  his 
wound  should  heaL 

The  unfortunate  inhabitants — men,  women,  and  children — 
were  of  course  exposed  to  per]>etual  danger,  and  very  many 
were  killed.  Their  houses  were  often  burned  to  the  ground, 
in  which  cases  the  English  auxiliaries  were  indefatigable, 
not  in  rendering  assistance,  hut  in  taking  posses-fiou  of  such 
household  goods  as  the  flames  had  spared.  Nor  did  they 
always  wait  for  such  opjiortunities,  but  were  apt,  at  the 
death  of  an  eminent  burgher,  to  constitute  themselves  at 
once   universal  li^ateea.     Thus,  while   honest   Bartholomew 

"  Uucsteos,  147  «  Ibii 
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Tysen,  a  worthy  citizen  grocer,  was  standing  one  autumn 
morning  at  his  own  door,  a  stray  cannon-ball  took  off  his 
head,  and  scarcely  had  he  been  put  in  a  cofi&n  before  his 
house  was  sacked  from  garret  to  cellar  and  all  the  costly 
spicee,  drugs,  and  other  valuable  merchandize  of  his  ware- 
touse — ^the  chief  magazine  in  the  town — together  with  all 
his  household  furniture,  appropriated  by  those  London  war- 
riors. Bartholomew's  friends  and  relatives  appealed  to  Sir 
Francis  Vere  for  justice,  but  were  calmly  informed  by  that 
general  that  Ostend  was  like  a  stranded  ship,  on  its  beam- 
ends  on  a  beach,  and  that  it  was  impossible  not  to  consider  it 
at  the  mercy  of  the  wreckers.®  So  witn  this  highly  figurative 
view  of  the  situation  from  the  lips  of  the  governor  of  the 
place  and  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  English  as  -well  as 
the  Dutch  garrison,  they  were  fain  to  go  home  and  bury 
their  dead,  finding  when  they  returned  that  another  cannon- 
ball  had  carried  away  poor  Bartholomew's  coflBn-lid.^  Thus 
was  never  non-combatant  and  grocer,  alive  or  dead,  more  out 
of  suits  'with  fortime  than  this  citizen  of  Ostend ;,  and  such 
were  the  laws  of  war,,  as  imderstood  by  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent of  English  practitioners  in  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  It  is  true,  however,  that  Vere  subsequently 
hanged  a  soldier  for  stealing  fifty  pounds  of  powder  and 
another  for  uttering  counterfeit  money,  but  robberies  upon 
the  citizens  were  unavenged. 

Nor  did  the  deaths  by  shot  or  sword-stroke  make  up  the 
chief  sum  of  mortality?  As  usual,  the  murrain-like  pesti- 
lence, which  swept  off  its  daily  victims  both  within  and 
without  the  town,  was  more  effective  than  any  direct  agency 
of  man.  By  the  month  of  December  the  number  of  the  gar- 
rison had  been  reduced  to  less  than  three  thousand,  while  it 
is  probable  that  the  archduke  had  not  eight  thousand  effective 
men  left  in  his  whole  army. 

It  was  a  black  and  desolate  scene.  The  wild  waves  of  the 
(German  ocean,  lashed  by  the  wintry  gales,  would  often  sweep 
over  the  painfully  constructed  works  of  besieger  and  besieged 

«  Fleming.  53.  «  Ibid. 
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and  destroy  in  an  hour  the  labour  of  many  weeks.  The  Por- 
capine — a  small  but  vitally-important  ravcUn  lying  out  in 
the  counterscarp  between  the  old  town  and  the  new,  goard- 
ing  the  sluices  by  which  the  water  for  the  town  moats  and 
canals  was  controlled,  and  preventing  the  pioneers  of  the 
enemy  from  undemiining  the  western  wall — ^waa  so  damaged 
by  the  sea  as  to  be  growing  almost  untenable.  Indefatigably 
had  the  besieged  attempted  with  wicker-work  and  timber  and 
palisades  to  strengthen  thi«  precious  little  fort,  but  they  had 
found,  even  as  Bucquoy  and  the  archduke  on  their  part 
had  learned,  that  the  North  Sea  in  winter  was  not  t<i  be 
dammed  by  bulrushes.  Moreover,  in  a  bold  and  succeselal 
assault  the  besiegers  had  succeeded  in  setting  fire  to  ■the 
,  infiammable  materials  heaped  about  the  ravelin  to  snch 
effect  that  the  fire  burned  for  days,  notwithstanding  the 
flooding  of  the  works  at  each  high  tide;,*  The  men,  working 
day  and  night,  scorching  in  the  fiames,  yet  freeing  knee- 
deep  in  the  icy  slush  of  the  trenches  and  perpetually  under 
fire  of  the  hostile  batteries,  became  daily  more  and  more 
exhausted,  notwithstanding  their  detormination  to  hold  the 
place.  Christmas  drew  nigh,  and  a  most  gloomy  festival  it 
was  like  to  be ;  for  it  seemed  as  if  the  beleaguered  garrison 
had  been  foigotten  by  the  Stales.  Weeks  had  passed  away 
without  a  single  company  Lieing  sent  to  repair  the  hideous 
gaps  made  daily  in  the  ranks  of  those  defenders  of  a  forlorn 
hope.  It  was  no  longer  possible  to  hold  the  external  works  ; 
the  Square,  the  Polder,  and  the  other  forts  on  the  south-weflt 
which  Tere  had  constructed  with  so  much  care  and  where  he 
23  Dec  had  thus  far  kept  his  headquarters.  On  Sunday 
1001.  morning,  23nl  December,  he  reluctantly  gave 
orders  that  they  should  be  abandoned  on  the  following 
day  and  the  whole  garrison  concentrated  within  the  town.* 
The  clouds  were  gathering  darkly  over  the  head  of  die 
gallant  Vere  ;  for  no  sooner  had  he  arrived  at  this  determi- 
nation than  be  learned   &om  a  deserter  that  the  archduke 
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had  fixed  upon  that  very  Sunday  evening  for  a  general 
flGBsault  upon  the  place.  It  was  Hopeless  for  the  garrison  to 
attempt  to  hold  these  outer  forts^  for  they  required  a  fisur 
larger  number  of  soldiers  than  could  be  spared  from  the 
attenuated  little  army.  Yet  with  those  forts  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy  there  would  be  nothing  left  but  to  make  the  best 
and  speediest  terms  that  might  be  obtained.  The  situation 
was  desperate.  Sir  Francis  called  his  principal  officers  to- 
gether^ announced  his  resolve  not  to  submit  to  the  humilia- 
tion of  a  surrender  after  all  their  efforts,  if  there  was  a  pos- 
sibility of  escape  from  their  dilemma^  reminded  them  that 
reinforcements  might  be  exgpcted  to  arrive  at  any  moment, 
and  that  with  even  a  few  hundred  additional  soldiers  the 
outer  works  might  still  be  manned  and  the  city  saved.  The 
officers  English,  Dutch,  and  French,  listened  respectfully 
to  his  remarks,  but,  without  any  suggestions  on  their  own 
part^  called  on  him  as  their  Alexander  to  untie  the  Gor- 
dian  knot.^  Alexander  solved  it,  not  with  the  sword,  but 
with  a  trick  which  he  hoped  might  prove  sharper  than  a 
sword.  He  announc^  his  intention  of  proposing  at  once  to 
treat,  and  to  protract  the  negotiations  as  long  as  possible, 
until  the  wished-for  sails  should  be  discerned  in  the  offing, 
when  he  would  at  once  brefik  faith  with  them,  resume  hosti- 
lities, and  so  make  fools  of  the  besiegeni. 

This  was  a  device  worthy  of  a  modem  Alexander  whose 
gorname  was  Famese.  Even  in  that  loose  age  such  cynical 
trifling  with  the  sacredness  of  trumpets  of  truce  and  offers  of 
capitulation  were  deemed  far  from  creditable  among  soldiers 
and  statesmen,  yet  the  council  of  war  highly  applauded^  the 
scheme,  and  importuned  the  general  to  carry  it  at  once  into 
effect. 


a  trick.  See  Meteren,  465-460.   Benti- 
Btated  by  l^eming'that  there"  was  a  voglio,  P.  III.  605-609.    Grot.  Hist. 


**  Fleming,  vbi  sup.    It  is  expressly 
■  "      Fl( 


Regular  oooncil  of  war  on  this  subject, 
80  that  Meteren,  Grotius,  and,  after 
them,  Wagenaar  and  others,  are  mis- 
taken in  saving  that  Vere  was  alone 
responsible  for  the  stratagem.  Benti- 
voglio  does  not  seem  aware  that  it  was 


lib.  X. 

»  Fleming,  178.  "  Die  van  de  ver- 
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When  it  came,  however,  to  selecting  the  hostage^  neces- 
sary for  the  proposed  negotiations,  they  became  less  ardent 
and  were  all  dteposed  to  reccda  At  last,  after  much 
discuesioD,  the  matter  was  settled,  and  before  night&ll  a 
drummer  was  set  upon  the  external  jmrapet  of  the  Porcu- 
pine, wlio  forthwith  began  to  heat  vigorously  fur  a  parley. 
The  rattle  was  a  welcome  sound  in  the  ears  of  the  weary 
besiegers,  just  drawn  up  in  column  for  a  dtaperate  assault, 
and  the  tidings  were  at  once  communicated  to  the  archduke 
in  Fort  St.  Albert.  The  prince  manifested  at  first  some  oii- 
willingupsB  to  forego  the  glory  of  the  attack,  from  which  he 
confidently  exjiected  a  crowning*  victory,  but  yielding  to  the 
representations  of  his  chief  generals  that  it  was  better  to 
have  his  town  without  further  bloodshed,  he  consented  to 
,  treat.  Hostages  were  expeditiously  appointed  on 
as  Hoc.'  both  sides,  and  Captains  Ogle  and  Fairfax  wen- 
'*"■  sent  that  same  evening  to  the  headquarters  of  the 
besieging  army.  It  was  at  once  agreed  as  a  preliminary  that 
the  empty  outer  works  of  the  place  should  remain  unmo- 
lested. The  English  officers  were  received  with  much 
courtesy.  The  archduke  lifted  his  hat  as  they  were  pre- 
sented, asked  them  of  what  nation  they  were,  and  then  in- 
quired whether  they  were  authorizSd  to  agree  upon  terms  of 
capitulation.  They  answered  in  the  negative  ;  adding,  that 
the  whole  business  would  be  in  the  hands  oi'  commissioner 
to  be  immediately  sent  by  his  Highness,  as  it  was  supposed, 
into  the  town.  Albert  then  expressed  the  hope  that  there 
was  no  fraudulent  intention  in  the  proposition  just  made  to 
negotiate.  The  officers  professed  themselves  entirely  igno- 
rant of  any  contemplated  deception ;  although  Captain  Ogle 
bad  been  one  of  the  council,  had  heard  every  syllable  of 
Vere's  stratagem,  and  had  heartily  approved  of  the  whole 
plot.  The  Englishmen  were  then  committed  to  the  care  of 
a  Spanish  nobleman  of  the  duke's  staff,  and  were  treated 
with  perfect  politeness  and  hospitality.'' 


the  bo«  autliority,  his  diaiy  recording  eveiy  miual 
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Meantime  no  time  was  lost  in  despatching  hostages,  who 
shonld  be  at  the  same  time  commissioners,  to  Ostend.  The 
quartermaster-general  of  the  army,  Don  Matteo  Antonio,  and 
Matteo  Serrano,  governor  of  Sluys,  but  serving  among  the 
besi^ers,  were  selected  for  this  important  business  as  per- 
sonages of  ability,  discretion,  and  distinction.^ 

They  reached  the  town,  coming  in  of  course  from  the 
western  side,  as  expeditiously  as  possible,  but  after  night- 
falL  Before  they  arrived  at  headquarters  there  suddenly 
arose,  from  some  unknown  cause,  a  great  alarm  and  beating 
to  arms  on  the  opposite  or  eastern  side  of  the  city.  They 
were  entirely  innocent  of  any  participation  in  this  uproar 
and  Ignorant  of  its  cause,  but  when  they  reached  the  pre- 
sence of  Sir  Francis  Vere  they  found  that  warrior  in  a  tower- 
ing passion.  There  was  cheating  going  on,  he  exclaimed. 
The  Spaniards,  he  cried,  were  taking  advantage,  by  dis- 
honourable stratagem,  of  these  negotiations,  and  were  about 
to  assault  the  town. 

Astounded,  indignant,  but  utterly  embarrassed,  the  grave 
.Spaniards  knew  not  how  to  reply.  They  were  still  more 
amazed  when  the  general,  rising  to  a  still  higher  degree  of 
exasperation,  absolutely  declined  to  exchange  another  wonl 
with  theiQ)  but  ordered  Captains  Carpentier  and  St.  Hilaire, 
by  whom  they  had  been  escorted  to  his  quarters,  to  conduct 
them  out  of  the  town  again  by  the  same  road  which  had 
brought  them  there.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  comply, 
and  to  smother  their  resentment  at  such  extraordinary  treat- 
ment as  best  they  could.^*  When  they  got  to  the  old  harbour 
on  the  western  side  the  tide  had  risen  so  high  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  cross.  Nobody  knew  better  than  Vere,  when  he 
gave  the  order,  that  this  would  be  the  case ;  so  that  when 
the  escorting  officers  returned  to  state  the  fact,  he  simply 
ordered  •them  to  take  the  Spaniards  back  by  the  Gullet  or 
eastern  side.  The  strangers  were  not  very  yoimg  men,  and 
being  much  fatigued  with  wandering  to  and  fro  in  the  dark- 
ness over  the  muddy  roads,  they  begged  permission  to  remain 

*>  Fleming.  «  Ibid. 
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all  night  in  Osl^nd,  if  it  were  only  in  a  guardhouse.  But 
Vere  was  inexorable,  after  the  dupUcity  which  he  afflicted  to 
have  discovered  on  the  part  of  the  enemy.  So  the  quarter- 
maater-general  and  the  governor  of  Sluys,  much  to  the  detri- 
ment of  their  dignity,  were  forced  once  more  to  tramp  through 
the  muddy  streets.  And  obeying  their  secret  instructions, 
the  escort  led  them  round  and  round  through  the  most  miry 
and  forlorn  parts  of  the  town,  so  that,  sinking  knee-deep  at 
every  step  into  sloughs  and  quicksands,  and  plunging  about 
through  the  mist  and  sleet  of  a  dreary  December's  night, 
they  at  last  reached  the  precincts  of  the  Spanish  half-moon 
on  the  Gullet,  he-drt^gled  from  head  to  foot  and  in  a  most 
dismal  and  exhausted  condition. 

"Ah,  the  villainous  town  of  Ostend  1"  exclaimed  Serrano,' 
ruefully  contemplating  his  muddy  boots  and  imploring  at 
least  a  pipe  of  tobacco.  He  was  informed,  however,  that  no 
such  medical  drugs  were  kept  in  the  fort,"  but  that  a  draught 
of  goo'd  English  ale  was  much  at  their  service,"  The  beer  was 
brought  in  four  foaming  flagons,  and,  a  little  refreshed  by 
this  hospitality,  the  Spaniards  were  put  in  a  boat  and  rowed 
under  the  guns  of  the  fort  across  the  Gullet  and  delivered  to 
their  own  sentries  on  the  outposts  of  Bucquoy's  entrench- 
ments. By  this  thne  it  was  midnight,  so  that  it  was  necessaiy" 
for  them  to  remain  for  the  night  in  the  eastern  encampment 
before  reporting  themselves  at  Forti  St,  Albert. 

Thus  far  Vere'a  comedy  bad  been  eminently  succesefu], 
and  by  taking  advantage  of  the  accidental  alarm  and  so 
Eidroitly  lashing  himself  into  a  fictitious  frenzy,  the  general 
had  gained  nearly  twenty-four  additional  hours  of  precious 
time  on  which  he  had  not  reckoned. 

Next  morning,  after-  Serrano  and  Antonio  had  reported  to 
the  archduke,  it  was  decided,  notwithstanding  the  very  inhos- 
pitable treatment  which  they  had  received,  that  those  com- 


"  Ah  In  mechanto  [  two  oentnries  &nd  a  half  ago  a  pipe  of 
tillo  d'Ooatcude,"  &c.  tobacco  naa  cooeidered  as  modiiniie 
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miflsioners  sIioiQd  return  to  their  labours.  Ogle  and  Fairfax 
8tiU  remained  as  hostages  in  camp,  and  of  course  professed 
entire  ignorance  of  these  extraordinary  proceedings^  attribut- 
ing them  to  some  inexplicable  misunderstanding. 
So  on  Monday,  24th  December,  the  quartermaster  24  Dec/ 
and  the  governor  again  repaired  to  Ostend  with  ^^^' 
orders  to  bring  about  the  capitulation  of  the  place  as  soon 
as  possible.  The  same  sergeant-major  was  again  appointed 
by  Yere  to  escort  the  strangers,  and  on  asking  by  what 
way  he  should  bring  them  in,  was  informed  by  Sir  Francis 
that  it  would  never  do  to  allow  those  gentlemen,  whose  feet 
were  accustomed  to  the  soft  sand  of  the  sea-beach  and 
downs,  to  bruise  themselves  upon  th^  hard  paving-stones  of 
Ostend,  but  that  the  softest  and  muddiest  road  must  be  care- 
fully selected  for  them.**  These  reasons  aecordingly  were 
stated  with  perfect  gravity  to  the  two  Spaniards,  who,  in 
spite  of  their  solemn  remonstrances,  were  made  to^  repeat  a 
portion  of  their  experiences  and  to  accept  it  as  an  act  of 
special  courtesy  from  the  English  general.*^  Thus  so  much 
time  had  been  spent  in  preliminaries  and  so  much  more 
upon  the  road  that  the  short  winter's  day  was  drawing  to  a 
close  before  they  were  again  introduced  to  the  presence  of 
Vcre. 

They  found  that  fiery  personage  on  this  occasion  all  smiley 
and  blandishments.  The  Spaniards  were  received  with  most 
dignified  comrtesy,  to  which  they  gravely  responded  ;  and  the 
general  then  proceeded  to  make  excuses  for  the  nusimder- 
standing  of  the  preceding  day  with  its  uncomfortable  conse- 
quences. Thereupon  arose  much  animated  discussion  as  to 
the  causes  and  the  nature  of  the  alarm  on  the  east  side 
which  had  created  such  excitement.  Much  time  was  ingeni- 
ously consumed  in  this  utterly  superfluous  discussion  ;  but  at 
last  the  conmiissioners  of  the  archduke  insisted  on  making 
allusion  to  the  business  which  had  brought  them  to  the  town. 
"  What  terms  of  negotiation  do  you  propose  ?  "  they  asked  Sir 
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Francis.  "  His  HighDesa  lias  only  to  withdraw  from  before 
Ostend,"  coolly  replied  th«  general,  "and  leave  us,  his  poor 
tieighboifl^,  in  peace  and  quietness.  This  would  be  the 
most  satisfactory  negotiation  possible  and  the  ono  most  easily 
made." 

Serrano  and  Antonio  found  it  difficult  to  see  the  matter  in 
that  cheerful  light,  and  assured  Sir  Francis  that  they  had 
not  been  commissioned  by  the  archduke  to  treat  for  his  own 
withdrawal  but  for  the  snxrender  of  the  town.  Hereupon 
high  words  and  fierce  discussion  very  naturally  arose,  and  at 
last,  i^hen  a  good  deal  of  time  had  been  spent  in  the  sharp 
encounter  of  wita,  Vere  proposed  an  adjournment  of  the  dis- 
cussion until  after  supper  ;  politely  expressing  the  hope  that 
the  Spanish  gentlemen  would  be  his  guests. 

The  conversation  had  been  from  the  beginning  in  French, 
as  Vere,  although  a  master  of  the  Spanish  language,  was 
desirous  that  the  rest  of  the  company  present  should  under- 
stand everything  said  at  the  interview." 

The  invitation  to  table  was  graciously  accepted,  and  the 
Christmas  eve  passed  off  more  merrily  than  the  preceding 
night  had  done,  so  far  as  Vere'a  two  guests  were  concerned. 
Several  distinguished  officers  were  present  at  the  festive 
board  :  Captain  Montesquieu  de  Roquette,  Sir  Horace  Vere, 
.Captains  St,  Hilaire,  Meetkerke,  Do  Ryck,  and  others 
among  them,*^  As  it  was  strict  fast  for  the  Catholics  that 
evening — whilo  on  the  other  hand  the  English,  still  reckon- 
ing according  to  the  old  stylo,  would  not  keep  Christmas 
until  ten  days  later — the  banquet  consisted  mainly  of  c^a 
and  fish,  and  the  like  meagre  articles,  in  compliment  to  the 
guests.  It  was,  however,  as  well  furnished  as  could  be  ex- 
pected in  a  beleaguered  town,  out  of  whose  harbour  a  winter 
gale  had  been  for  many  weeks  blowing  and  preventing  all 
ingress.  There  was  at  least  no  lack  of  excellent  Bordeaux 
wine,  while  the  servants  waiting  upon  the  table  did  not  fail 
to  observe   that  Governor  Serrano  was  not  in  all  respects  a 
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model  of  the  temperance  usually  characteristic  of  his  race. 
They  carefully  counted  and  afterwards  related  with  admii*^ 
tion,  not  unmingled  with  horror^  that  the  veteran  Spaniard 
drank  fifty-two  goblets  of  claret^  and  was  emptying  his  glass 
as  fast  as  filled^  although  by  no  means  neglecting  the  beer, 
the  quality  of  which  he  had  tested  the  night  before  at  the 
Half-moon,f  Yet  there  seemed  to  be  no  perceptible  effect 
produced  upon  him,  save  perhaps  that  he  grew  a  shade,  more 
grave  and  dignified  with  each  succeeding  daught.^  For 
whae  the  banquet  proceeded  in  this  very  genial  manner 
business  was  by  no  means  neglected  ;  the  negotiations  for  the 
surr^ider  of  the  city"  being  conducted  on  both  sides  with  a 
fuddled  solemnity  very  edifying  for  the  attendants  to  con- 
template. 

Yere  complained  that  the  archduke  was  unreasonable,  for 
he  claimed  nothing  less  from  his  antagonists  than  their  alL 
The  commissioners  replied  that  all  was  no  more  than  his  own 
property.  It  certainly  could  not  be  thought  imjust  of  him 
to  demand  his  own,  and  all  Flanders  was  his  by  legal  donar 
tion  Srom  his  Majesty  of  Spain.  Yere  replied  that  he  had 
never  studied  jurisprudence,  and  was  not  versed  at  all  in  that 
science,  but  he  had  always  heard  in  England  that  possession 
was  nine  points  of  the  law.  Now  it  so  happened  that  they, 
and  not  his  Highness,  were  in  possession  of  Ostend,  and  it 
would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  them  to  make  a  present  of 
it  to  any  one.  The  besiegers,  he  urged,  had  gained  much 
honour  by  their  steady  persistence  amid  so  many  dangers, 
difficulties,  and  losses ;  but  winter  had  come,  the  weather  was 
very  bad,  not  a  step  of  progress  had  been  made,  and  he 
was  bold  enough  to  express  his  opinion  that  it  would  be  far 
more  sensible  on  the  part  of  his  Highness,  after  such  deeds 
of  valour,  io  withdraw  his  diminished  forces  out  of  the  freez- 
ing and  pestilential  swamps  before  Ostend  and  go  into  com- 
fortable wititer-quarters  at  Ghent  or  Bruges.  .  Enough  had 
been  done  for  glory,  and  .it  must  certainly  now  be  manifest 
that  he  had  no  chance  of  taking  the  city. 

«  Fleming,  188.  »  Ibid.  "  Ibid. 
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Serrano  retorted  that  it  was  no  secret  to  the  besiegerB  that 
,  the  garrison  had  dwindled  to  a  handful ;  that  it  was  quite 
impossible  for  them  to  defend  their  outer  works  any  longer  ; 
that  with  the  loss  of  the  extomal  boulevard  the  defence  of 
the  place  would  be  impossible,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  it 
waa  for  the  republicans  to  resign  themselves  to  their  fate. 
They,  too,  had  done  enough  for  glory,  and  had  nothing  for  it 
but  to  retire  into  the  centre  of  their  ruined  little  nest,  where 
they  must  burrow  until  the  enemy  should  have  leisure  to 
entirely  unearth  them,  which  would  be  a  piece  of  work  very 
easily  and  rapidly  accomplished." 

This  waa  called  negotiation  ;  and  thus  the  winter's  evening 
wore  away,  until  the  Spaniards,  heavy  with  fatigue  and  wine, 
were  without  much  difficulty  persuaded  to  seek  the  couches 
prepared  for  tliem.*'' 

Next  day  the  concourse  of  people  around  the  city  was 
Christmaa,  wonderful   to   behold.        The   rumour  had  spread 

1001.  through  the  provinces,  and  was  on  the  wing  to 
all  foreign  countries,  that  Ostend  had  capitulated,  and  that 
the  commiseioncra  were  at  that  moment  arranging  the  de- 
tails. The  cardinal-archduke,  in  complete  Milanese  armour, 
with  a_  splendid  feather-bush  waving  from  his  casque  and  sur- 
rounded by  his  brilliant  "body-guard,  galloped  to  and  fro 
outside  the  entrenchments,  expecting  every  moment  a  depu- 
tation to  come  forth,  bearing  the  keys  of  the  town.  The 
Infanta  too,  magnificent  in  ruff  and  farthingale  and  brocaded 
petticoat,  and  attended  by  a  cavalcade  of  ladies  of  honour  in 
gorgeous  attire,  pranced  impatiently  about,  awaiting  the 
dramatic  termination  of  a  leaguer  which  was  becoming 
wearisome  to  besieger  and  besieged."  Not  even  on  the 
famous  second  of  July  of  the  previous  year,  when  that 
princess  was  pleasing  herself  with  imaginations  as  to  the 
deportment  of  Maurice  of  Nassau  as  a  captive,  had  her 
soul  been  so  full  of  anticipated  triumph  as  on  this  Christmas 
morning. 
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Such  a  festive  scene  as  was  now  presented  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ostend  had  not  been  exhibited  for  many  a  long 
year  in  Flanders.  From  the  whole  country  side  came  the 
peasants  and  burghers,  men,  women,  and  children,  in  holiday* 
attire.  It  was  like  a .  kermiss  or  provincial  fair."  Three 
thousand  people  at  least  were  roaming  about  in  all  directions, 
gaping  with  wonder  at  the  fortifications  of  the  besieging 
army,  iso  soon  to  be  superfluous,  sliding,  skating,  waltzing  on 
the  ice,  admiring  jugglers,  dancing  bears,  puppet  shows 
and  meny-go-rounds,  singing,  and  carousing  upon  herrings, 
sausages,  waffles,  with  mighty  draughts  of  Flemish  ale,  mani- 
festing their  exuberant  joy  that  the  thorn  was  nearly  ex- 
tracted from  the  lion's  paw,  and  awaiting  with  delight  a 
blessed  relief  from  that  operation.**  Never  was  a  merrier 
Christmas  morning  in  Flanders.  Thefle  should  be  an  end 
Yiow  to  the  forays  through  the  country  of  those  red-coated 
English  pikemen,  those  hard-riding,  hard-drinking  troopers 
of  Germany  and  Holland,  with  the  French  and  Scotch 
arquebus  men,  and  terrible  Zeeland  sailors  who  had  for 
years  swept  out  of  Ostend,  at  any  convenient  opportunity, 
to  harry  the  whole  province.  And  great  was  the  joy  in 
Flanders. 

Meantime  within  the  city  a  different  scene  was  enacting. 
Those  dignified  Spaniards — governor  Serrano  and  Don  Matteo 
Antonio — having  slept  off  their  carouse,  were  prepared  after 
breakfast  next  morning  to  resume  the  interrupted  negotia- 
tions. But  affairs  were  now  to  take  an  unexpected  turn.  In 
the  night  the  wind  had  changed,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
forenoon  three  Dutch  vessels  of  war  were  descried  in  the 
offing,  and  soon  calmly  sailed  into  the  mouth  of  the  Gullet. 
The  news  was  at  once  brought  to  Vere's  headquarters.  That 
general's  plans  had  been  crowned  with  success  even  sooner 
than  he  expected.  There  was  no  further  object  in  continuing 
the  comedy  of  negotiation,  for  the  ships  now  arriving  seemed 
crowded  with  troops.  Sir  Francis  accordingly  threw  off  the 
mask,  and  assuring  his  guests  with  extreme  politeness  that  it 
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pleasure  to  make  the  acquaintance  ■ 
such  distingniahed  personages,  he  thanked  them  cordially  for 
their  visit,  but  'regretted  that  it  would  be  no  longer  in  his 
power  to  entertain  any  propositions  of  a  pacific  nature.  The 
necessary  reinforcements,  which  he  had  been  so  long  ex- 
pecting, had  at  last  reached  him,  and  it  would  not  yet  be 
necessary  for  him  to  retire  into  hia  mined  nest.  Military 
honour  therefore  would  not  allow  him  to  detain  tliem  any 
longer.  Should  he  ever  be  so  hard  pressed  again  be  felt  sure 
that  BO  magnanimous  a  prince  aa  bis  Highness  would  extend 
to  him  all  due  clemency  and  conBideration." 

The  Spaniards,  digesting  aa  they  best  could  the  saace  of 
contumely  with  which  the  gross  treachery  of  the  tntnaaction 
was  now  aeasoued,  solemnly  withdrew,  disdaining  to  express 
their  spleen  in  worda'of  idle  menace. 

They  were  escorted  back  through  the  lines,  and  at  once 
made  their  report  at  headquarters.  The  festival  bad  been 
dismally  interrupted  before  it  was  well  "begun.  The  vcaseTa 
were  Boon  observed  by  friend  and  foe  making  their  way 
triumphantly  up  to  the  town  where  they  aoon  dropped 
anchor  at  the  wharf  of  the  inner  Gullet,  having  only  a  couple 
of  sailors  wounded,  despite  all  the  furious  dischai^es  of 
Bucquoy's  batteries.  The  holiday  makers  diaperaed,  much 
discomflted,  the  English  bostagea  returned  to  the  town,  and 
the  archduke  shut  himself  up,  growling  and  furioua.  His 
generals  and  counsellors,  who  bad  recommended  the  abandon- 
ment of  his  carefully  prepared  assault,  and  acceptance  of  the 
perfidious  propositions  to  negotiate,  by  which  so  much  golden 
time  had  been  squandered,  were  for  sevend  days  excluded 
from  his  presence.** 

Meantime  the  army,  disappointed,  diacontented,  half- 
starved,  unpaid,  paased  their  days  and  nights  as  before,  in 
the  aloppy  trenches,  while  deep  and  e^mest  were  the  com- 
plaints and  the  curses  which  succeeded  to  the  momentary 
exultation  of  Christmas  eve.     The  soldiers  were  more  than  ever 
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embittered  against  their  august  commander-in-chief,  for  they 
had  just  enjoyed  a  signal  opportunity  of  comparing  the 
luxury  and  comfortable  magnificence  of  his  Highness  and  the 
Infanta,  and  of  contrasting  it  with  their  own  misery.  More- 
over, it  had  long  been  exciting  much  indignation  in  the 
ranks  that  veteran  generals  and  colonels,  in  whom  all  men 
had  confidence,  had  been  in  great  numbers  superseded  in 
order  to  make  place  for  court  favourites,  utterly  without 
experience  or  talent."  Thus  the  veterans ;  murmuring  in 
the  wet  trenches.  The  archduke  meanwhile,  in  his  sullen 
retirement,  brooded  over  a  tragedy  to  follow  the  very  suc- 
cessful comedy  of  his  antagonist. 

It  was  not  long  delayed.  The  assault  which  had  been 
postponed  in  the  latter  days  of  December  was  to  be  renewed » 
before  the  end  of  the  first  week  of  the  new  year.  Vere, 
through  scouts  and  deserters,  was  aware  of  the  impending 
storm,  and  had  made  his  arrangements  in  accordance  with 
the  very  minute  information  which  he  had  thus  received. 
The  reinforcements,  so  opportunely  sent  by  the  States,  were 
not  numerous — only  six  hundred  in  all — ^but  they  were  an 
earnest  of  fresh  comrades  to  follow.  Meantime  they  sufficed 
to  fill  the  gaps  in  the  raida),  and  to  enable  Yere  to  keep 
possession  of  the  external  line  of  fortifications,  including  the 
all-important  t^orcupine.  Moreover,  during  the  fictitious 
n^otiations,  while  the  general  had  thus  been  holding — as  he 
expressed  it — the  wolf  by  both  ears,  the  labor  of  repairing 
damages  in  dyke,  moat,  and  wall  had  not  been  for  an  instant 
neglected. 

The  morning  of  the  7th  Jaifnary,  1602,  opened  with  a 
vigorous  cannonade  from  all  the  archduke's  bat-  7  januarj, 
teries,  east,  west,  and  south.    Auditor  Fleming,      ^®^- 
counsellor  and  secretary  of  the  city,  aide-de-camp  and  right 
hand  of  the  commander-in-chief,  a  grim,  grizzled,  leathem- 
feced  man  of  fifty,  steady  under  fire  as  a  veteran  arquebuseer. 


••  Fleming  gives  more  than  one 
Bcnrrilous  letter  found  in  the  pockets 
of  dead    Spanish  soldiers,  in  which 


very  opprobrious  epithets  are  applied 
to  the  sovereiprn  of  the  obedient  Neth- 
erland&    Bee  in  particular  p.  164 


ready  with  his  pen  as  a  counting-house  ck'rk,  and  as  ft-rtile 
in  resource  as  the  most  experienced  campaigner,  was  ever  at 
the  general's  side.  At  his  suggeatioa  several  houses  had 
been  demolished,  to  furnish  materials  in  wood  and  iron  to 
Btop  the  gaps  aa  soon  as  made.  Especially  about  the  Sand 
Hill  fort  and  the  Porcupine  a  plentiful  supply  vfa,s  collected, 
no  time  having  been  lost  in  throwing  up  stockades,  palisades, 
and  every  other  possible  obstruction  to  the  expected  assail- 
ants. Knowing  perfectly  well  where  the  brunt  of  the  battle 
was  to  be,  Vcre  had  placed  his  brother  Sir  Horace  at  the 
head  of  twelve  picked  companies  of  diverae  nations  in  the 
Sand  Hill.  Four  of  the  very  best  companies  of  the  garrison 
were  stationed  in  the  Porcupine,  and  ten  more  of  the  choicest 
,in  Fort  Hell's  Mouth,  under  Colonel  Meetkerke.  .  It  must  be 
recollected  that  the  first  of  these  three  works  was  the  key  to 
the  fortifications  of  the  old  or  outer  town.  The  other  two 
were  very  near  it,  and  were  the  principal  redoubts  which 
defended  the  most  exposed  and  vulnerable  portion  of  the 
new  town  on  the  western  side.  The  Sand  Hill,  as  its  name 
imported,  was  the  only  existing  relic  within  the  city's  ver^ 
of  the  chain  of  downs  onee  encircling  the  whole  place.  It 
had  however  been  cannonaded  so  steadily  during  the  six 
months'  siege  as  to  have  become  almost  ironclad — a  mass  of 
metal  gradually  accumulating  from  the  enemy's  gnns.  With 
the  curtain  extending  from  it  towards  east  and  west  it  pro- 
tected the  old  town  quite  up  to  the  Httle  ancient  brick 
church,  one  of  the  only  two  in  Ostend,** 

All  day  long  the  cannon  thundered — a  bombardment 
such  as  Iiad  never  before  been  dreamed  of  in  those  days,  two 
thousand  shots  having  been  distinctly  counted  by  the 
burghers.  There  was  but  languid  response  from  the  be- 
sieged, who  were  reserving  their  strength.  At  last,  to  the 
brief  winter's  day  succeeded  a  pitch-dark  evening.  It  was 
dead  low  tide  at  seven.     At  that  hour  the  drums  suddenly 

»  Fleming's  Diiii7.  pp.  187-lBB,  is  i  lib.    li.    50S-50T.      Mcterpn.   WO'- 
bj  far  tho  twst  aiithority  for  tbis  as-    Bentlvoglio,  610.     WagCDa&r,  is.  11^ 
Banlt.   He  gives  many  plans.  dlBgrnniB,    US. 
and  [uctareB,      Compaie  Grot.   Hist,  I 
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beat  alarm  along  the  wHole  line  of  fortifications  from  the 
Gullet  on  the  east  to  the  old  harbour  on  the  west,  while 
through  the  mirky  atmosphere  sounded  the  trumpets  of  the 
assault,  the  shouts  of  the  Spanish  and  Italian  commanders, 
and  the  fierce  responsive  yells  of  their  troops.  Sir  Francis, 
having  visited  every  portion  of  the  works,  and  satisfied 
himself  that  every  man  in  the  garrison  was  under  arms,  and 
that  all  his  arrangements  had  been  fulfilled,  now  sat  on 
horseback,  motionless  as  a  statue,  within  the  Sand  Hill. 
Among  the  many  serious  and  fictitious  attacks  now  making 
he  waited  caliply  for  the  one  great  assault,  even  allowing 
some  of  the  enemy  to  scale  the  distant  counterscarp  of  the 
external  works  towards  the  south,  which  he  had  by  design 
left  insufficiently  guarded.  It  was  but  a  brief  suspense,  for 
in  a  few  moments  two  thousand  men  had  rushed  through  the 
bed  of  the  old  harbour,  out  of  which  the  tide  had  ebbed,  and 
were  vigorously  assailing  the  Sand  Hill  and  the  whole  length 
of  its  curtain.  The  impenetrable  darkness  made  it  impossible 
to  count,  but  the  noise  and  the  surging  fury  of  the  advance 
rendered  it  obvious  that  the  critical  moment  had  arrived. 
Suddenly  a  vivid  illumination  burst  forth.  Great  pine 
torches,  piles  of  tar-barrels,  and  heaps  of  other  infiammable 
material,  which  had  been  carefiilly  arranged  in  Fort  Porcu- 
pine, were  now  all  at  once  lighted  by  Vere's  command.**  As 
the  lurid  blaze  flashed  fiir  and  wide  there  started  out  of  liie 
gloom  not  only  the  long  lines  of  yellow-jerkined  pikemen 
and  arquebuseers,  with  their  storm-hoods  and  scaling  ladders, 
rushing  swiftly  towards  the  forts,  but  beyond  the  brokeu  sea- 
dyke  the  reserved  masses  supporting  the  attack,  drawn  up  in 
solid  clumps  of  spears,  with  their  gay  standards  waving  above 
them,  and  with  a  strong  force  of  cavalry  in  iron  corslet  and 
morion  stationed  in  the  rear  to  urge  on  the  infantry  and 
prevent  their  faltering  in  the  night's  work,  became  visible — 
phantom-like  but  perfectly  distinct. 

At  least  four  thousand  men  were  engaged  in  this  chief 
attack,  and  the  light  now  permitted  the  besieged  to  direct 

•*  Fleming,  ufn  sup. 
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their  fire  from  cannon,  demi-cannon,  culveriu,  and  snaphaoce, 
with  fatal  effect.  The  assailants,  thinned,  etraggling,  hut 
undismayed,  closed  up  their  ranks,  and  still  came  fiercely  on. 
Never  had  Spaniards,  Walloons,  or  Italians,  manifested 
greater  contempt  of  death  than  on  this  occasion.  They  knew 
that  the  archduke  and  the  infanta  were  waiting  breathlessly 
in  Fort  St.  Albert  for  the  news  of  that  victory  of  which  tho 
feigned  negotiations  had  deftauded  them  at  Christmas,  and 
they  felt  perfectly  confident  of  ending  both  the  siege  and  the 
forty  years'  war  thia  January  night.  But  they  had  reckoned 
without  their  wily  English  host.  As  they  caipe  nearer — van, 
and  at  last  reserve — they  dropped  in  great  heaps  under  the 
steady  fire  of  the  musketrj- — as  Philip  Fleming,  looking  on, 
exclaimed — like  apples  when  the  autumn  wind  blows  through 
the  orchard.  And  as  the  foremost  still  pressed  nearer  and 
nearer,  striving  to  clamber  up  the  shattered  counterscarp  and 
through  every  practicable  breach,  the  English,  Hollanders, 
and  ZeelanJers,  mot  them  in  the  gap,  not  only  at  push  of 
pike,  but  with  their  long  daggers  and  with  flaming  pitch- 
hoops,  and  hurled  them  down  to  instant  death. 

And  thus  around  the  Sand  HiD,  the  Porcupine,  and  Hell's 
Mouth,  the  battle  raged  nearly  two  hours  long,  without  an 
inch  of  groiind  being  gained  by  the  assailants.  The  dead  and 
dying  were  pUed  beneath  the  walla,  while  still  the  resenres, 
goaded  up  to  the  mark  by  the  cavalry,  mounted  upon  the 
bodies  of  their  fallen  comrades  and  strove  to  plant  their 
ladders."  But  now  the  tide  was  on  the  flood,  the  harbour  was 
fillings  and  cool  Auditor  Fleming,  whom  nothing  escaped 
quietly  asked  the  general's  permission  to  open  the  western 
sluice.  It  was  obvious,  he  observed,  that  the  fnry  of  the 
attack  was  over,  and  that  the  enemy  would  soon  be  effecting 
a  retreat  before  the  water  should  have  risen  too  high. 
He  even  pointed  out  many  stragglers  attempting  to  escape 
through  the  already  deepening  shallows.  Vere's  consent  was 
at  once  given,  the  flood-gate  was  opened,  and  the  Etssailonts 
— such  as  stiU  survived — panic-struck  in  a  moment,  rushed 
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wildly  back  through  the  old  harbour  towards  their  camp.  It 
was  too  late.  The  waters  were  out^  and  the  contending 
currents  whirled  the  fugitives  up  and  down  through  the 
submerged  land,  and  beyond  the  broken  dyke,  until  great 
numbers  of  them  w^re  miserably  drowned  in  the  haven, 
while  others  were  washed  out  to  sea.  Horses  and  riders  were 
borne  off  towards  the  Zeeland  coast,  and  several  of  their 
corpses  were  picked  up  days  afterwards  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Flushing." 

Meantime  those  who  had  effected  a  lodgment  in  the 
Polder,  the  Square,  and  the  other  southern  forts,  found;  after 
the  chief  assault  had  failed,  that  they  had  gained  nothing  by 
their  temporary  triumph  but  the  certainty  of  being  butchered. 
Betreat  was  impossible,  and  no  quarter  was  given.  Count 
Imbec,  a  noble  of  great  wealth,  offered  his  weight  in  gold  for 
his  ransom,**  but  was  killed  by  a  private  soldier,  who  preferred 
his  blood,  or  doubted  his  solvency.  Durango,  marshal  of  the 
camp,  Don  Alvarez  de  Suarez,  and  Don  Matteo  Antonio,  ser- 
geant-major  and  quarter-master-general,  whose  adventures  as 
a  hostage  within  the  town  on  Christmas  eve  have  so  recently 
been  related,  were  also  slain. 

On  the  eastern  side  Bucquoy's  attack  was  an  entire  failure. 
His  arrangements  were  too  slowly  made,  and  before 
he  could  bring  his  men  to  the  assault  the  water  was 
80  high  in  the  Gullet  that  they  refused  to  lay  their  pontoons 
and  march  to  certain  death.  Only  at  lowest  ebb,  and  with 
most  exquisite  skill  in  fording,  would  it  have  been  possible  to 
effect  anything  like  an  earnest  demonstration  or  a  surprise. 
Moreover  some  of  the  garrison,  giving  themselves   out   as 
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"The  hlBtorians  Bentivc^lio,  Gro- 
tins,  and  many  others  give  Vere,  as  a 
matter  of  coarse,  the  credit  of  this  feat 
Bat  these  are  the  words  of  Aaditor 
Fleming  himself,  a  man  whom  I  should 
judge  incapable  of  fEdsehood : — "Hobbe 
my  vervoraert  den  Qenerael  te  bidden 
dat  hymygheliefde  te  autoriseren  ende 
West  Slujse  te  doen  openen  hem 
remonstrerende  gelijck  den  Vjand 
djn   voomemen  tot  ghenen  goeden 


offecto  oonde  gebren^^hcn  als  oock 
dat  sijn  volckvan  den  lurieusen  aenval 
begosten  den  meet  te  verliesen,  haer 
lieder  retraicte  wederom  door  die  onde 
West  haven  sonde  mocten  nemen  ende 
dat  alsdan  die  spoelinghe  vant  water 
haer  lieder  iudo  Zee  soude  drijven 
waer  over  den  voomoemden  Generael 
my  gheauthoriseert  hoeft  die  sluysen 
to  doen  openen." — ^pp.  196,  l96 
w  Haestens,  199. 
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deserters,  stole  out  of  the  Spanisli  Half-moon,  winch  had 
been  purposely  almost  denuded  of  its  defenders,  towards  the 
enemy's  cntrenchmente,  and  offered  to  lead  a  body  of 
Spaniards  into  that  ravelin,  Eucquoy  fell  into  the  trap,  bo 
that  the  detachment,  after  a  victory  as  Easily  effected  as  that 
in  the  southern  forts,. found  themselves  when  the  fight  was  over 
not  the  captora  hut  the  caught.  A  few  attempted  to  escape 
and  were  driven  into  the  s^a  ;  the  rest  were  massacred. 

Fifteen  hundred  of  the  enemy's  dead  were  counted  and 
re^stercd  by  .Auditor  Fleming.**  The  whole  number  of  the 
slain  "and  drowned  was  reckoned  aa  high  aa  two  thousand, 
which  was  at  least  a  quarter  of  the  whole  besieging  army. 
And  so  ended  this  winter  night's  assault,  by  which  the 
archduke  had  fondly  hopetl  to  avenge  himself  for  Vere's 
perfidy,  and  to  terminate  the  war  at  a  blow.  Only  sixty 
of  the  garrison  were  killed,  and  Sir  Horace  Vere  was 
wounded.* 

The  winter  now  set  in  with  severe  sloet,  and  snow,  and  i 
rain,  and  furious  tempests  lashing  the  eea  over  the  works  of 
besieger  and  besieged,  and  for  weeks  together  paralyzing  all 
efforts  of  either  army.  Eight  weary  months  the  siege  had 
lasted ;  the  men  in  town  and  hostile  camp,  exposed  to  the 
inclemency  of  the  wintry  trenches,  sinking  faster  before  the 
pestilence  which  now  swept  impartially  through  all  ranks 
than  the  soldiers  of  the  archduke  had  fallen  at  Nicuport,  or 
in  the  recent  assault  on  the  Sand  Hill.  Of  seven  thousand 
hardly  three  thousand  now  remained  in  the  garrison.*^  * 

Yet  still  the  weary  sausage  making  and  wooden  castle 
building  went  on  along  the  Gullet  and  around  the  old  town. 
The  Breden6  dyke  crept  on  inch  by  inch,  but  the  steady 
ships  of  the  republic  came  and  went  unharmed  by  the 
batteries  with  which  Bucquoy  hoped  to  shut  up  the  New 
Harbour.  The  archduke's  works  were  pushed  up  nearer  on 
the  west,  but,  as  yet,  not  one  practical  advantage  had  been 
g^ned,  and  the  siego  had  scarcely  advanced  a  hair's  breadth 
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since  the  5lh  of  July  of  the  preceding  year,  when  the  armies 
had  first  sat  down  before  the  place. 

The  stormy  month  of  March  had  come,  and  Vere,  being 
called  to  service  in  the  field  for  the  coming  season,  trans- 
ferrecl  the  command 'at  Ostend  to  Frederic  van  Dorp,  a 
raggery  hard-headed,  ill-favoured,  stout-hearted  Zeeland 
colonel,  with  the  face  of  a  bull-dog,  and  with  the  tenacious 
grip  of  one.® 

* 

»  Floming,  212, 215. 
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Protraction  of  tlio  siege  of  Ostend  —  Spanish  inTnEion  of  Ireland  —  Prince 
Maurice  again  on  tlie  mwcL  —  Siege  of  Giavo  —  State  of  the  archduke's 
army  —  Formidable  mutiny — Slate  of  Europe  — Portugaese  expedition 
to  Java  —  Foondation  there  of  the  Bret  Batavian  trading  settlement  — 
Exploits  of  Jacob  Heemskerk  — Capture  of  a  Lisbon  carcnck^  Progress  of 
Dutch  covomerae— Oriental  and  Germanic  republics — Commercial  embassy 
from  the  King  of  Atsgen  in  Sumatra  to  the  Netherlands  —  Sorrender  of 
Grave  —  Privateer  work  of  Frederic  Spiaola  —  Destruction  of  Spioola's 
fleet  by  English  and  Dutch  cruiBera  —  CoDtinnation  of  the  siege  of  Ostend 
—  Fewful  hurricane  and  ila  effbcts  —  TUo  attack  —  Capture  of  external 
forts  —  Encounter  between  Spinola  and  a  Dutch  squadron  —  Elocution  of 
prisoners  by  the  archduke  —  ^Mlip  Fleming  and  hia  diary  —  Contiaviation 
of  operations  before  Oatend — Spanish  veterans  still  mutinous  — Their 
capital  be^eged  by  Van  den  Berg — Maurice  marches  to  their  relief  —  Con- 
vention between  the  prince  and  the  mutineers  —  Great  commercial  pro- 
gress of  the  Dutch  —  Opposition  to  international  commorcn — Orgtmizar 
tion  of  the  Universal  East  India  Company. 

It  would  be  desirable  to  concentrate  the  ctief  eventa  of  the 
siege  of  Ostend  so  that  they  might  be  tirceented  to  the 
reader's  view  in  a  single  nuisa.  But  this  is  impossible.  The 
siege  was  essentially  the  war — as  already  observed — and  it 
was  bidding  fair  to  protract  itself  to  Buch  an  extent  that  a 
respect  for  chronology  retLuires  the  attention  to  be  directed 
for  a  moment  to  other  topics. 

The  invasion  of  Ireland  under  Aquila,  so  pompously 
heralded  as  almost  to  suggest  another  grand  armada,  had 
sailed  iu  the  beginning  of  the  winter,  and  an  army  of  six 
thousand  men  had  been  landed  at  -Kinsale,  Earely  had 
there  been  a  better  opportunity  for  the  Celt  to  strike  for  his 
independence.  Shane  Mae  Neil  had  an  army  on  foot  with 
which  he  felt  confident  of  exterminating  the  Sa.ion  oppressor, 
even  without  the  assistance  of  his  peninsular  allies,  while  the 
queen's  army,  severely  drawn  upon  as  it  had  been  for  the 
exigencies  of  Tere  and  the  States,  might  be  supposed  unalile 
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to  cope  with  so  formidable  a  combinatioiL  Tet  Montjoy 
made  abort  work  of  Aquila  and  Tyrone.  The  invaders^  shut 
np  in  iheir  meagre  conquest,  became  the  besieged  inst^  of 
the  assailants.  Tyrone  made  a  feeble  attempt  to  rdieve  his 
Spanish  allies,  but  was  soon  driven  into  his  swamps,  the 
peasants  would  not  rise,  in  spite  of  proclamations  and  golden 
mountains  of  promise,  and  Aquila  was  soon  glad  enough  to 
sign  a  capitulation  by  which  he  saved  a  portion  of  his  army. 
He  then  returned,  in  transports  provided  by  the  January, 
English  general,  a  much  discomfited  man,  to  Spain,  ^^^* 
instead  of  converting  Ireland  into  a  province  of  the  universal 
empire.^  He  had  not  retcued  Hibemia,  as  he  stoutly  pro- 
.  claimed  at  the  outset  his  intention  of  doing,  from  the  jaws  of 
the  evil  demon.' 

The  States,  not  much  wi^er  after  the  experience  of  Nieuport, 
were  again  desirous  th&t  Maurice  should  march  into  Flanders, 
relieve  Ostend,  and  sw^p  the  archduke  into  the  sea.  As  for 
Vere,  he  proposed  that  a  great  army  of  cavalry  and  infantry 
should  be  sent  into  Ostend,  while  another  force  equally  power- 
ful should  take  the  field  as  soon  as  the  season  permitted. 
Where  the  men  were  to  be  levied,  and  whence  the  funds  for 
putting  such  formidable  hosts  in  motion  were  to  be  derived,  it 
was  not  easy  to  say.  ^^  'Tis  astonishing,"'  said  Lewis  William, 
^^  that  the  evils  already  suffered  cannot  open  his  eyes ;  but 
after  all,  'tis  no  marvel  An  old  and  good  colonel,  as  I  hold 
him  to  be,  must  go  to  school  before  he  can  become  a  general, 
and  we  must  beware  of  committing  any  second  folly,  govern 
onrselves  according  to  our  means  and  the  art  of  war,  and 
leave  the  rest  to  God."* 

Prince  Maurice,  however,  yielding  as  usual  to  the  persua- 
sions or  importunities  of  those  less  sagacious  than  himself, 
and  being  also  much  influenced  by  the  advice  of  the  English 
queen  and  the  French  king,  after  reviewing  the  most  splendid 
army  that  even  he  had  ever  euqipped  and  set  in  33  j^e^ 
the  field,  crossed  the  Waal  at  Nymegen,  and  the     ^^^• 

*  Meteren,  458,  9egq.    Grot.  z.  698.  *  Grotios,  ubi  tup. 

*  Groen  v.  PrinBterer.    Archives,  2nd  Series,  ii.  Ill 
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Meuae  at  Mook,  and  then  moving  leisurely  along  Meuse-side 
by  way  of  Samteck,  BUtterswyct,  and  Maasyt,  came  past  St. 
Truyden  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Thienen,  in  Brabant.*  Hero 
he  stood,  in  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  country,  and  within  a 
day's  march  of  Brussels.  The  sanguine  portion  of  hia  coun- 
trymen and  the  more  easily  alarmed  of  the  enemy  already 
thought  it  would  be  an  easy  military  j)romenade  for  the  stad- 
holder  to  march  through  Brabant  and  Flanders  to  the  coast, 
defeat  the  Catholic  forces  before  Ostcnd,  ra^e  the  weary  siege 
of  that  place,  dictate  peace  to  the  archduke,  and  return  in 
triumph  to  the  Hague,  before  the  end  of  the  summer. 

But  the  experienced  Maurice  to»  well  knew  the  emptiness 
of  such  dreams.  He  bad  a.  splendid  army — eighteen  thousand 
foot  and  five  thousand  horse — of  which  Lewis  William  com- 
manded the  battalia,  Vere  the  right,  and  Count  Ernest  the 
left,  v/ith  a  train  of  two  thousand  bagf^ge  wagons,  and  a  con- 
siderable force  of  sutlers  and  camp-followers.  He  moved  80 
deliberately,  and  with  such  excellent  discipline,  that  his  two 
wings  could  with  ease  be  expanded  for  black-mail  or  forage 
over  a  considerable  extent  of  country,  and  again  folded  toge- 
ther in  case  of  sudden  military  necessity.  But  he  bad  no 
intention  of  marching  through  Brussels',  Ghent,  and  Bruges, 
to  the  Flemish  coast.  His  old  antagonist,  the  Admiral  of 
Arragon,  lay  near  Tbienen  in  an  entrenched  camp,  with  a 
force  of  at  least  fifteen  thousand  men,  while  the  archduke, 
leaving  Rivas  in  command  before  Ostcnd,  hovered  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Brussels,  with  as  many  troops  as  could  bo 
spared  from  the  various  Flemish  garrisons,  ready  to  support 
the  admiral.' 

But  Maurice  tempted  the  admiral  in  vain  with  the  cbances 
of  a  general  action.  That  warrior,  remembering  perhaps  too 
distinctly.his  disasters' at  Nieuport,  or  feeling  conscious  that 
his  military  genius  was  more  fitly  displayed  in  burning 
towns  and  villagc-s  in  neutral  territory,  robbing  the  pea^- 
santry,   plundering  gentlemen's   castles   and  murdering   the 
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proprietors^  than  it  was  like  to  be  in  a  pitched  battle  with 
the.  first  general  of  the  age,  remained  sullenly  within  his 
entrenchments.  His  position  was  toou  strong  and  his  force 
far  too  numerous  to  warrant  an  attack  by  the  stadholder 
upon  his  works.  After  satisfying  himself,  therefore,  that 
there  was  no  chance  of  an  encounter  in  Brabant  exq^pt  at 
immense  disadvantage,  Maurice  rapidly  coimter-  is  July, 
marched  towards  the  lower  Mouse,  and  on  the  18th  ^®^' 
July  laid  siege  to  Grave.  The  position  and  importance  of 
this  city  have  been  thoroughly  set  before  the  reader  in  a 
former  volume.*  It  is  only  necessary,  thertfore,  to  recal  the 
fact  that,  besides  being  a  vital  possession  for  the  republic, 
the  place  was  in  law  the  private  property  of  the  Orange 
family,  having  been  a  portion  of  the  estate  of  Coimt  de 
Buren,  afterwards  redeemed  on  payment  of  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  by  his  son-in-law,  William  the  Silent,  con- 
firmed to  him  at  the  pacification  of  Ghent,  and  only,  lost  to 
his  children  by  the  disgraceful  conduct  of  Captain  Hamart, 
which  had  cost  that  officer  his  head.  Maurice  was  deter- 
mined at  least  that  the  place  should  not  now  slip  through 
his  fingers,  and  that  the  present  siege  should  be  a  master- 
piece. His  forts,  of  which  he  had  nearly  fifty,  were  eaph 
regularly  furnished  with  moat,  drawbridge,  and  bulwark. 
His  counterscarp  and  parapet,  his  galleries,  covered  ways 
and  mines,  were  as  elaborate,  massive,  and  artistically 
finished  as  if  he  were  building  a  city  instead  of  besieging 
one.  Buzanval,  the  French  envoy,  amazed  at  the  spectacle, 
protested  that  his  works  "  were  rather  worthy  of  the  grand 
Emperor  of  the  Turks  than  of  a  little  commonwealth,  which 
only  eristed  through  the  disorder  of  its  enemies  and  the  assist- 
ance of  its  friends ;"  but  he  admitted  the  utility  of  the 
stadholder's  proceedings  to  be^pery  obvious.^ 

While,  the  prince  calmly  sat  before  Grave,  awaiting  the 
inexorable  hour  for  burghers  and  garrison  to  surrender, 
the  great  Francis  Mendoza,  Admiral  of  Arragon,  had  been 
completing  the  arrangements  for  his  exchange.    A  prisoner 

'  See  vol.  n.  of  this  work,  chap.  ix.     '  Qroen  v.  Prinsteror.  Aichives,  il.  153. 
VOL.  IV. — H 
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after  the  Nieuport  battle,  he  had  been  assigned  by  Maurice,  as 
will  be  recollected,  to  his  cousin,  young  Lewis  Gunthcr,  whose 
brilliant  services  as  oemmandcr  of  the  cavalry  had  bo  mucb 
contributed  to  the  victory.  The  amount  of  ransom  for  eo 
eminent  a  captive  could  not  faU  to  be  large,  and  accordingly 
the  thrifty  Lewis  William  had  congratulated  his  brother  on 
being  able,  although  so  young,  thus  to  repair  the  fortunes  of 
the  family  by  his  military  industry  to  a  greater  extent  than 
had  yet  been  accomplished  by  any  of  the  race.  Subsoq^uently, 
the  admiral  had  been  released  on  parole,  the  sum  of  his 
ransom  having  Bteen  fixed  at  nearly  one  hundred  thousand 
Flemish  erownn.  By  an  agrcp.ment  now  made  by  the  States, 
with  consent  of  the  Nassau  family,  the  prisoner  was  definitely 
released,  on  condition  of  effecting  the  exchange  of  all  prisoneifl 
of  the  republic,  now  held  in  durance  by  Spain  in  any  part  of 
the  world.'  This  was  in  lieu  of  the  himdrcd  thousand  crowna 
which  were  to  be  put  into  the  impoverished  coflFers  of  Lewis 
Gunther,  It  may  be  imagined,  as  the  hapless  prisoners  after- 
wards poured  in — not  only  from  the  peninsula,  but  from 
more  distant  regions,  wliither  they  had  been  sent  by  their 
cruel  taekmastcrs,  some  to  relate  their  sufferings  in  the  hor- 
rible dungeons  of  Sjmin,  where  they  had  long  been  expiating 
the  crime  of  defending  their  fatherland,  others  to  relate  theii 
experiences  as  chained  galley-slaves  in  the  naval  service  of 
their  bitterest  enemies,  many  with  shorn  heads  and  long 
beards  like  Turts,  many  with  crippled  limbs,  worn  out  with 
chains  and  blows,  and  the  squalor  of  disease  and  filth" — thai 
the  hatred  for  Spain  and  Rome  did  not  glow  any  less  fiercely 
within  the  republic,  nor  the  hereditary  love  for  the  Nassaua, 
to  whose  generosity  these  poor  victims  were  indebted  fo( 
their  deliverance,  become  fainter,  in  consequence  of  these 
revelations.  It  was  at  first  %ehemently  disputed  by  many 
that  the  admiral  could  be  exchanged  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  in 
respect  to  the  manifold  murders  and  other  crimes  which 
would  seem  to  authorize  his  trial  and  chastisement  by  the 
tribunals  of  the  republic.  But  it  was  decided  by  the  States 
•  Mutort-n,  WO*",  4T0.    Grotius.  xt.  523,  BOO.  •  Qrotias,  iiW  Kup. 
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that  the  sacred  SBgis  of  iifdlitaxy  law  must  be  held  to  protect 
even  so  bloodstained  a  criminal  as  he,  and  his  release  was 
accordingly  effected.^^  Not  long  afterwards  he  took  his 
departure  for  Spain,  where  his  reception  was  not  enthusiastic. 

From  this  epoch  is  to  be  dated  »  considerable  reform  in 
the  laws  r^nlating  fhe  exchange  of  prisoners  of  war.^^ 

While  Maurice  was  occupied  with  the  siege  of  Grave,  and 
thus  not  only  menacing  an  important  position,  but  spreading 
danger  and  dismay  over  all  Brabant  and  Flanders,  it  was 
necessary  for  the  archduke  to  detach  so  large  a  portion  of  his 
'  armies  to  observe  his  indefatigable  and  scientific  enemy,  as  to 
much  weaken  the  vigour  of  the  operations  before  Ostend. 
Moreover,  the  execrable  administration  of  his  finances,  and 
the  dismal  delays  and  sufferings  of  that  siege,  had  brought 
about  another  mutiny— on  the  whole,  the  most  extensive, 
formidable,  and  methodical  of  all  that  had  hitherto  occurred 
in  the  Spanish  armies. ' 

By  midsummer,  at  least  three  thousand  five  hundred 
veterans,  including  a  thousand  of  excellent  cavalry,  the  very 
best  soldiers  in  the  service,  had  seized  the  city  of  Hoog- 
Btraaten.  .  Here  they  established  themselves  securely,  and 
strengthened  the  fortifications ;  levying  contributions  in 
C051,  cattle,  and  every  other  necessary,  besides  wine,  beer, 
and  pocket-money,  from  the  whole  country  round  with  exem- 
plary regularity*  As  usual,  disorder  assumed  the  forms  of 
absolute  order.  Anarchy  became  the  best  organized  of  go- 
vernments, and  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  find  in  the 
world — outside  the  Dutch  commonwealth — a  single  commu- 
nity where  justice  appeared  to  be  so  promptly  administered  as 
in  this  temporary  republic,  founded  upon  rebellion  and  theft. 

For,  although  a  brotherhood  of  thieves,  it  rigorously 
punished  such  of  its  citizens  as  robbed  for  their  own,  not  for 
the  public  good.  The  immense  booty  swept  daily  from  the 
granges,  castles,  and  villages  of  Flanders  was  divided  with 

*•  "  Noa  visum  Ordinibus  in  captlvum  belli  jure  munitum  jndicia  exercere." 
— Grotius,  vhi  mp.  "  Ibid. 

"  BentivogUo,  iii.  517.    Meteren,  470-472.    Grotius,  xi.  604-606. 
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the   simplicity   of  early    ChristianB,   while   the    success  and 

Bteadinesa  of  the  operations   paralyzed  their  sovereign,  and 

was  of  considerable  advantage  to  the  States. 

Alhort  endeavoured  in  vain  to  negotiate  with  the  rehela. 
Nuncina  Frangipani  wont  to  them  in  person,  but  was  received 
with  calm  derision.  Pious  exhortations  tiight  turn  the  keys 
of  Paradise,  hut  gold  nlone,  he  was  informed,  would  unlock 
the  gates  of  Hoogstraaten.  In  an  evil  hour  the  cardinal- 
archduke  was  tempted  to  try  the  effect  of  sacerdotal  thunder. 
The  ex-archbifihop  of  Toledo  could  not  doubt  that  the  terrorB 
of  the  Church  would  make  those  brown  veterans  tremble  who' 
could  confront  so  tranquilly  the  spring-tides  of  the  North 
Sea,  and  the  batteries  of  Vcre  and  Nassau.  So  lio  launched . 
a  manifesto,  as  higlUy  spiced  as  a  pamphlet  of  Mamix,  and 
as  severe  as  a  sentence  of  Torqucmada,  Entirely  against  the 
advice  of  the  States-General  of  the  obedient  provinces,  he  de- 
nounced the  mutineers  as  outlaws  and  accursed.  He  called 
on  persons  of  every  degree  to  kill  any  of  them  in  any  way, 
at  any  time,  or  in  nny  place,  promising  that  the  slayer  of  a 
private  soldier  should  receive  a  reward  of  ten  crowns  for  each 
hejid  brought  in,  while  for  a  subaltern  officer's  head  one  hun- 
dred crowns  were  offered,  for  that  of  a  superior  officer  two 
hundred,  and  for  that  of  the  Eletto  or.  chief  mi^istrate,  ^ve 
hundred  crowns.  Should  the  slayer  he  himself  a  member  of 
the  mutiny,  his  crime  of  rebellion  was  to  be  forgiven,  and 
the  price  of  mui-der  duly  paid.  All  judges,  magistrates, 
and  provost-marshals  were  ordered  to  make  inventories  of 
the  goods,  moveable  and  immoveoble,  of  the  mutineers,'  and 
of  the  clotliing  and  other  articles  belonging  to  their  wives  i 
and  children,  all  which  property  was  to  he  brought  in  and 
deposited  in  the  hands  of  the  proper  functionarieB  of  the 
archduke's  camp,  in  order  that  it  might  be  duly  incorporated 
into  the  domains  of  his  Highness." 

The  mutineers  were  not  frightened.  The  ban  was  an  ana- 
chronism. If  those  Spaniards  and  Italians  had  learned 
nothing  by  their  much  campaigning  in  the  land  of  Cal- 

"  "  Om  alle  do  aelvo  te  doen  incorporeren  oeo  onse  Domejnen." — Mel.  471. 
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vinism,  they  had  at  least  unlearned  their  faith  in  bell,  book, 

and  candle.     It  happened,  too,  that  among  their  numbers 

were  to  be  found*  pamphleteers  as  ready  and  as  unscrupulous 

as  the  scribes  of  the  archduke. 
So  there  soon  came  forth  and  was  published  to  the  world, 

in  the  name  of  the  Eletto  and  council  of  Hoogstraaten,  a 

formal  answer  to  the  ban.^^ 
^^  If  scolding  and  cursing  be  payment,''  said  the  magistrates  of 

the  mutiny,  "then  we  might  give  a  receipt  in  full  for  our  wages. 

The  ban  is  sufficient  in  this  respect ;  but  as  these  curses  give 
no  food  for  our  bellies  nor  clothes  for  our  backs,  not  prevent- 
ing us,  therefore,  who  have  been  fighting  so  long  for  the 
honour  and  wel£Eire  of  tlie  archdukes  from  starving  with  cold 
and  hunger,  we  think  a  reply  necessary  in  order  to  make 
manifest  how  much  reason  these  archdukes  have  for  thunder- 
ing forth  all  this  choler  and  fury,  by  which  women  and 
children  may  be  frightened,  but  at  which  no  soldier  will  feel 
alarm. 

"When  it  is  stated,"  continued  the  mutineers,  "that  we  have 
deserted  our  banners  just  as  an  attempt  was  making  by  the 
archduke  to  relieve  Grave,  we  can  only  reply  thai  the  asser- 
tion proves  how  impossible  it  is  to  practise  arithmetic  with 
disturbed  brains.  Passion  is  a  bad  schoolmistress  for  the 
memory,  but,  as  good  friends,  we  will  recal  to  the  recollection 
of  your  Highness  that  it  was  not  your  Highness,  but  the 
Admiral  of  Arragon,  that  commanded  the  relieving  force  before 
that  city. 

"  'Tis  very  true  that  we  summon  your  Highnesses,  and  levy 
upon  your  provinces,  in  order  to  obtain  means  of  living ;  for  in 
what  other  quarter  should  we  make  application^  Your  High- 
nesses give  us  nothing  except  promises ;  but  soldiers  are  not 
chameleons,  to  live  on  such  air.  According  to  every  principle 
of  law,  creditors  have  a  lien  on  the  property  of  their  debtors. 

"  As  to  condemning  to  death  as  traitors  and  scoundrels  those 
who  don't  desire  to  be  killed,  and  who  have  the  means  of 
killing  such  as  attempt  to  execute  the  sentence,  this  is  hardly 

"  Meteren  (470-472)  gives  the  text. 
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in  accordiuice  with    the    extraordinary  wisdom  which    has 
always  characterized  your  Highnesses. 

"As  to  the  confiscation  of  our  goods,  both  moveable  and 
immoveable,  we  would  simply  make  this  observation  : — 

"  Our  moveable  gooda  are  our  swords  alone,  and  they  can 
only  be  moved  by  ourselves.  They  are  our  immoveable 
goods  as  well ;  for  should  any  one  but  ourselves  undertake 
to  move  them,  we  assure  your  Highnesses  that  they  will  prove 
too  heavy  to  be  handled. 

"As  to  the  official  register  and  deposit  ordained  of  the 
money,  clothing,  and  other  property  belonging  to  ourselves, 
our  ■wives  and  children,  the  work  may  be  done  without  clerks 
of  inventory.  Certainly,  if  the  domains  of  your  Highnesses 
have  no  other  sources  of  revenue  than  the  proceeds  of  this 
confiscation,  wherewith  to  feed  the  ostrich-like  digestions  of 
those  about  you,  'tis  to  be  feared  that  ere  long  thoy  will  he  in 
the  same  condition  as  were  ours,  when  we  were  obliged  to  ■ 
come  together  in  Hoogstraaten  to  devise  means  to  keep  our- 
selves, our  wives,  and  children  alive.  And  at  that  time  we 
were  an  unbreeched  people,  like  the  Indians — saving  yonr 
Highnesses'*  revejenee — and  the  climate  here  is  too  cold  for 
such  costume.  Your  Highnesses,  and  your  relatives  the 
Emperor  and  King  of  Spain,  will  hardly  make  your  royal  , 
heads  greasy  with  the  fat  of  such  property  as  we  pOBsesa, 
'Tivill  also  be  a  remarkable  spectacle  after  you  have 
stripped  our  wives  and  children  stark  naked  for  the  benefit 
of  your  treasurj-,  to  see  them  sent  in  that  condition, 
within  three  days  afterwards,  out  of  the  country,  as  the 
ban  ordains. 

"  You  order  the  ban  to  be  executed  against  our  children  and 
our  children's  children,  but  your  Highness  never  learned 
this  in  the  Bible,  when  you  were  an  archbishop,  and  when 
you  exi>oundcd,  or  ought  to  have  expounded,  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures to  your  flock.  What  theology  teaches  your  Highness 
to  vent  your  wrath  upon  the  innocetft  ? 

'*  Whenever  the  cause  of  discontent  is  taken  away,  the 
soldiers  will  become  obedient  and  cheerful.    All  kings  and 
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princes  may  mirror  themselves  in  the  bad  government  of  your 
Highness,  and  may  see  how  they  fare  who  try  to  carry  on  a 
war,  while  with  their  own  hands  they  cut  the  sinews  of  war. 
The  great  leadei;?  of  old — Cyrus,  Alexander,  Scipio,  Caesar — 
were  accustomed,  not  to  starve,  but  to  enrich  their  soldiers. 
What  did  Alexander,  when  in  an  arid  desert  they  brought 
him  a  helmet  Ml  of  water?  He  threw  it  .n  the  sand,  saying 
that  there  was  only  enough  for  him,  but  not  enough  for  his 
army. 

'^  Your  Highnesses  have  set  ten  crowns,  and  one  hundred, 
and  five  hundred  ctowns  upon  our  heads,  but  never  could  find 
five  hundred  mites  nor  ten  mites  to  keep  our  souls  and  bodies 
together. 

"  Yet  you  have  found  means  to  live  yourselves  with  pomp 
and  luxury,  &r  exceeding  that  of  the  great  Emperor  Charles, 
and  much  surpassing  the  magnificence-  of  your  Highnesses' 
brothers,  the  emperor  and*  the  king."  " 

Thus,  and  much  more,  the  magistrates  of  the  ^^  Italian 
republic** — answering  their  •  master's  denunciations  of  ven- 
geance, both  in  this  world  and  the  next,  with  a  humorous 
scorn  very  refreshing  in  that  age  of  the  world  to  contem- 
plate. The  expanding  influence  of  the  Dutch  commonwealth 
was  already  making  itself  felt  even  in  the  ranks  of  its  most 
determined  foes. 

The  mutineers  had  also  made  an  agreement  with  the 
States-General,  by  which  they  had  secured  permission,  in  case 
of  need,  to  retire  within  the  territory  of  the  republic. 
Maurice  had  written  to  them  from  his  camp  before  Grave, 
and  at  first  they  were  disposed  to  treat  him  with  as  little 
courtesy  as  they  had  shown  the  Nuncius;  for  they  put  the 
prince's  letter  on  a  staff,  and  fired  at  it  as  a  mark,  assuring 
the  trumpeter  who  brought  it  that  they  #)uld  serve  him  in 
the  same  maimer  should  he  venture  thither  again.^*  Very 
soon  afterwards,  however,  the  Eletto  and  council,  reproving  the 
folly  of  their  subordinates,  opened  negotiations  with  the  stad- 
holder,  who,  with  the  consent  of  the  States,  gave  them  preli- 

"  Meteren,  t»W  mp,  "  Van  dor  Kemp,  ii  386. 


miliary  permission  to  take  refuge  under  the  guns  of  Betgen- 
op-Zoora,  gIiouM  they  by  chance  be  hard  pressed." 

Thus  throughout  Eui'ope  a  singular  equilibrium  of  con- 
tending forces  seemed  established.  Before  Ostend,  where  the 
chief  struggle  between  imperialism  and  republicanism  had 
been  proceeding  for  more  than  a  year  with  equal  vigour, 
there  seemed  no  possibility  of  a  result.  The  sands  drank  up 
the  blood  of  the  combatants  on  both  sides,  month  after  month, 
in  summer;  the  pestilence  in  town  and  camp  mowed  down 
Catholic  and  Protestant  with  perfect  impartiality  during  the 
winter,  while  the  remorseless  ocean  swef)!  over  all  in  its 
wrath,  obliterating  in  an  hour  the  patient  toil  of  months. 

In  Spain,  in  England,  and  Ireland;  in  Hungary,  Germany, 
Sweden,  and  Poland,  men  wrought  industriously  day  by  day 
and  year  by  year,  to  destroy  each  other,  and  to  efface  the 
products  of  human  industry,  and  yet  no  progress  could  fairly 
be  registered.  The  Turk  was  in  Bnda,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Danube,  and  the  Chrietian  in  Pest,  on  the  left,  while  Uie 
crescent,  but  lately  supplanted  by  the  cross,again  waved  in 
triumph  over  Stuhlweissenberg,  capital  city  of  the  Magyars. 
The  great  Marshal  Biron,  foiled  in  hia  stupendous  treachery,'* 


"  Metercn,  Orotios,  Beutivoglio, 
Kbimip.  VandorKcinp.  WoBDnaar.ii. 
120-183, 

"  Heniy  knew  qiuta  aa  well  as  did 
the  most  Catluilic  king  the  ebaro  of 
Spain  in  tliia  vile  intrigue.  VilLeroy 
avowed  to  tbe  States'  envov  that  tbe 
king  would  be  quite  juetifled  in  rc- 
Borting  to  anne  to  puoisb  tiio  tnMiBon 
of  tbe  Spanish  govomor,  who  having 
.  ■  _  d  Bucb  a  acrvaiit  aa  Biron  to 
cat  hia  masusr'B  tliroat.mtd  stir  op  bis 
subjects  (o  mutiny,  bod  more  grie- 
vously violated  tbe  peace  than  if  be 
had  idmply  seised  tbe  best  province  of 
his  kingdom.  NeverA^IcBB,  Aecasons 
felt  sure,  even  hb  be  bad  done  the  yeaj 
before,  that  tbe  king's  rage  agtunst 
Spain  and  bis  caresses  of  the  republic 
were  mere  grimace.  Henry  was  always 
horriblyoniioos  lest  the  SUtca  ahonld 
stop  fighting,  and,  at  this  momeut  of 
emotion  in  France,  he  was  especially 
8  of  any  appearance  oi  treat- 
ing between  the  aK^hdake  and  the 


repubiic. 

It  was  to  bo  seen,  at  a  little  later 
period,  bow  great  or  bow  trifling  wanJd 
1)0  the  indignation  of  the  British  king 
nt  a  wholesale  attempt  at  murder  de- 
vised, as  it  was  suspected,  in  Spain.  It 
may  at  least  l>o  counted  among  the 
signa  of  human  progress  that  nseasa- 
nation  is  no  longer  one  of  the  com- 
monplace moans  employed  by  anoint- 
ed EDVereiRiiB  ngainst  each  other,  and 
against  Individ  uals  obnoxiouB  to  rojrol 

Certainly  it  may  bo  doubled  wheth- 
er tbe  proctice.if  now  atleitipted.woald 
be  looked  upon  with  such  lenity  by  the 
civiliacd  world  as  In  tbe  rolgna  of  the 
PhiUpB,  Elimbeth,  Jnme<<,  and  Henry. 
Meantime  tbe  shallow  artilires  by 
which  it  was  attempted  at  the  Frencli 
court  to  veil  the  share  of  Spain  in 
Biron'a  plot  were  pitiable.  Ezcasee 
for  Spain  were  mode  by  the  French 
Qoreromen  t  in  order  to  conceal  its  own 
ahaiae,     "  They  don't  ctinsider,"  Mid 
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had  laid  down  his  head  upon  the  block;  the  catastrophe  fol- 
lowing hard  upon  the  madcap  riot  of  Lord  ^ssex  in  the 
.Strand  and  his  tragic  end.  The  troublesome  and  restless 
fayourites  of  Henry  and  of  Elizabeth  had  closed  their  stormy 
career,  but  the  designs  of  the  great  king  and  the  great  queen 
were  growing  wider  and  wilder,  more  false  and  more  fantastic 
than  ever,  as  the  evening  shadows  of  both  were  lengthening. 

But  it  was  not  in  Europe  nor  in  Christendom  alone 
daring  that  twilight  epoch  of  dedlining  absolutism,  regal  and 
sacerdotal,  and  the  coming  glimmer  of  freedom,  religious  and 
commercial,  that  the  contrast  between  the  old  atd  new  civili- 
zations was  exhibiting  itself. 

The  same  fishermen  and  fighting  men,  whom  we  have  but 
lately  seen  sailing  forth  firom  Zeeland  and  Friesland  to  con- 
front the.  dangers  of  either  pole,  were  now  contending  in  the 
Indian  seas  with  the  Portuguese  monopolists  of  the  tropics.    • 

A  century  long,  the  generosity  of  the  Roman  pontiff  in 
bestowing  upon  others  what  was  not  his  property  had  guaran- 
teed to  the  natign  of  Vasco  de  Gama  one  half  at  least  of  the 
valuable  possessions  which  maritime  genius,  unflinching  valour, 
and  boundless  cruelty  had  won  and  kept.^*  But  the  spirit  of 
change  was  abroad  in  the  world.    Potentates  and  merchants 

AetBBeoB,  "  thftt   the   Spaniard  wiU  j  824. 325. 

nerer  change  his  designs,  but  will  he  |  ^*  Borgia,  Pope  of  Rome,  had  con- 
ever  seekinff  new  opportunities.  The  sdentiously  divided  something  that 
Boie  reeuH  of  the  discovery  of  this  con-  \  was  supposed  to  bo  a  now  world  into 
tpincy  is  that  the  king  loses  a  good  two  halves,  for  his  two  best  children, 
teorvant,  and  is  obliged  to  show  t^  j  the  monarchs  of  Spain  and  Portugal ; 
dearly  that  he  fears  war,  and  therefore '  Catholic  miycstv  to  take  that  portion 
is  seeking  for  peace.  The  pope  pleads  j  Ijing  west  of  a  line  drawn  from  north 
innocence,  the  king  believes  him,  and  ,  to  south  pole  about  1000  miles  beyond 
'^nileroy  holds  &8t  to  his  old  maxim  the  Cape  verdo  Islands ;  Fidthful  ma- 
tbrt  the  French  crown  can  only  pros-  jesty  the  other  slice.  Subsequently, 
per  ly  keeping  weU  with  the  pope.  |  when  Catholic  majesty,  towards  the 
"  What  emit  then  shall  we  gather  end  of  the  16th  century,  swallow(xl 
from  the  evil  of  this  plot  or  the  good  Faithful  majesty,  with  all  his  king- 
of  its  discovery.  The  king  says  that  doms,  he  legally  absorbed  the  East 
the  King  of  Spain  is  too  good  a  brother,  Indian  possessions,  and  became  pro- 
too  devout,  too  inexperienced  to  hatch  !  prietor  of  the  whole  new  world,  under 
this  perfidy.    Tis  all  Fuentes   and   the  Borgian  grant. 


other  ministers  in  combination  with 
the  I>uke  of  Savoy.  I  have  alway^s 
observed  that  princes  never  avow  mis- 
hap#,  but  are  very  forward  about  suc- 
oesses."— Van  Doventer,  IL  2H  295, 


This  was  public  law,  religion,  high 
politics,  and  common  sense  in  thoBP 
days,  but  the  unsophisticated  HoUau- 
dcrs  could  not  be  made  to  understand 
the  theory. 
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under  the  equator  had  been  sedulously  taught  that  there  w 
no  other  whitl  men  on  the  planet  but  the  Portuguese  an(l  tl 
conquerors  the  Spaniards,  and  that  the  Dutcli — of  whom  they 
had  recently  heard,  and  tlie  portrait  of  whoeo  great  military 
chieftain  they  liad  seen  after  the  news  of  the  Nieuport  battle 
had  made  the  circuit  of  the  earth — were  a  mere  mob  of  pirat«a 
and  savages  inhabiting  the  obscurest  of  dens.  They  were 
soon,  however,  to  be  enftblod  to  judge  for  themselves  as  to  the 
power  and  the  merits  of  tlie  rtirioua  competitors  for  their  trade. 

Early  in  this  year  Andreas  Hurtado  de  Mendoza  with  a 
stately  fleet  «  galleons  and  smaller  vessels,  more  than  five- 
and-twcntj  in  all,  was  on  his  way  towards  the  island  of  Javq 
to  inflict  summary  vengeance  upon  those  oriental  rulers  who 
had  dared  to  trade  with  men  forbidden  by  hia  Catliolio 
Majesty  and  the  Pope, 

The  city  of  Bantam  was  the  first  spot  marked  out  for  de- 
struction, and  it  bo  happened  that  a  Duteh  skipper,  Wolfert 
Hermann  by  name,  commanding  five  trading  vessels,  in 
which  were  three  hundred  men.  had  just  an^ed  in  those  seas 
to  continue  the  illicit  commerce  which  had  aroused  the  ire  cjf 
the  Portuguese  *  His  whole  force  both  of  men  and  of  gnna 
was  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  flag-ship  alone  of  Mendoza, 
But  he  resolved  to  make  manifest  to  the  Indians  that  the 
Batavians  were  not  disposed  to  relinquish  their  promising 
commercial  relations  with  them,  nor  to  turn  their  backs  upon 
their  newly  found  fricnda  in  the  hour  of  danger.  To  the 
profound  astonishment  of  the  Pottugucae  admiral  the  Dutch- 
man with  his  five  little  trading  ships  made  an  attack  on  the 
pompous  armada,  intending  to  avert  chastisement  from  the 
king  of  Bantam.  It  was  not  possible  for  Wolfert  to  cope  at 
close  quarters  with  his  immensely  superior  adversary,  but  his 
skill  and  nautical  experience  enabled  him  to  play  at  what 
was  then  considered  long  bowls  with  extraordinary  effect. 
The  greater  lightness  and  mobility  of  his  vessels  made  them 
more  than  a  match,  in  this  kind  of  encounter,  for  the  clumsy, 
top-heavy,  and  sluggish  marine  castles  in  which  Spain  and 
"GrofmB.ii.  088,  «rg?. 
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Portugal  then  went  forth  to  battle  on  the  ocean.  It  seems 
ahnofit  like  the  irony  of  history,  and  yet  it  is  the  literal  fact, 
that  the  Duch  galleot  of  that  day — ^hardly  changed  in  two 
and  a  half  centuries  since — "  the  bull-browed  galleot  butting 
through  the  stream/'^ — ^was  then  the  model  clipper,  conspi- 
cuous among  all  ships  for  its  rapid  sailing  qualities  and 
ease  of  handling.  So  much  has  the  world  moved,  on  sea  and 
'  shoEB,  since  those  simple  but  heroic  days.  And  thus  Wolferfs 
swift-going  galleots  circled  round  and  round  the  awkward, 
ponderous,  and  much-puzzled  Portuguese  fleet,  until  by  well- 
directed  shots  and  skilful  ma^uvring  they  had  sunk  several 
ships,  taken  two>  run  others  into  the  shallows,  and,  at  last, 
put  the  whole  to  confusion.  After  several  days  of  such 
fighting,  Admiral  Mendoza  fah'ly  turned  his  back  upon  his 
Si^Unt  opponent,  and  abandoned  his  projects  upon  Java.- 
Bearing  away  for  the  Island  of  Amboyna  with  the  remainder 
of  his  fleei,  he  laid  waste  several  of  its  villages  and  odoriferous 
spice-fields,  while  Wolfert  and  his  companions  entered  Bantam 
in  triumph,  and  were  hailed  as  deliverers.®  And  thus  on 
the  extreme  western  verge  of  this  magnificent  island  was 
founded  the  first  trading  settlement  of  the  Batavian  republic 
in  the  archipelago  of  the  equator — the  foundation-stone  of  a 
great  commercial  empire  which  was  to  encircle  the  earth. 
Not  many  years  later,  at  the  distance  of  a  dozen  leagues  firom 
Bantam,  a  congenial  swamp  was  fortunately  discovered  in  a 
land  whose  volcanic  peaks  rose  two  miles  into  the  air,  and 
here  a  town  duly  laid  out  with  canals  and  bridges,  and  trim 
gardens  and  stagnant  pools,  was  baptized  by  the  ancient  and 
well-beloved  name  of  Good-Meadow  or  Batavia,  which  it  bears 
to  this  day. 

Meantime  Wolfert  Hermann  was  not  the  only  Hollander 
cruising  in  those  seas  able  to  convince  the  Oriental  mind  that 
all  Europeans  save  4;he  Portuguese  were  not  pirates  and 
savages,  and  that  friendly  intercourse  with  other  foreigners 
might  be  as  profitable  as  slavery  to  the  Spanish  crown. 

«'  Oliver  WendeU  Xlolmea. 

"  Grotlus,  xL  608, 609.    Metoren,  46a-465.    Wagenaar.  ubi  svp.       «»  Ibid. 
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Captain  Nek  made  treatipB  of  amity  and  commerce  with 

the  potentates  of  Ternate,  Tydor,  and  other  Molucca  islands. 
The  King  of  Candy  on  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  loixl  of  the  odori- 
ferous fii-iMs  of  cassia  which  perfume  those  tropical  seas,  was 
glad  to  leara  how  to  exchfinge  the  spicea  of  the  equator  for 
the  thousand  fabrics  and  products  of  western  civilization 
which  found  their  great  emporium  in  Holland.''  Jacob 
Heemskerk,  too,  who  had  so  lately  astonished  the  world  by  " 
his  exploits  and  discoveries  duiing  his  famous  winter  in  Nova 
Zembla,  was  now  seeking  adventures  and  carrying  the  flag  • 
and  fame  of  the  republic  alongJ.he  Indian  and  Chinese  coasts.  . 
The  King  of  Johor  on  the  Malayan  peninsula  entered  into 
friendly  relations  with  him,  being  well  pleased,  like  so  many 
of  those  petty  rulers,  to  ohtain  protection  against  the  Portu- 
guese wliom  he  had  so  long  hated  and  feared.  He  informed 
Heemskerk  of  the  arrival  in  the  straitp  of  Malacca  of 
an  immense  Lisbon  carrack,  laden  with  pearls  and  spices, 
brocades  and  precious  Btonca,  on  its  way  to  Europe,  and 
suggested  an  attack.  It  is  true  that  t!ie  roving  Hollander 
merely  commanded  a  couple  of  the  smallest  galleots  with 
about  a  hundred  and  thirty  men  in  the  two.  But  when  was 
Jacob  Heemskerk  ever  known  to  shiink  from  an  encounter — 
whether  from  single-handed  combat  with  a  polar  bear, -or 
from  leading  a  forlorn  hope  against  a  Spanish  fort,  or  tttaa 
assailing  a  Portuguese  armada.  The  carrack,  more  than 
one  thousand  tons  burthen,  carried  seventeen  guns,  and  at 
least  eight  times  as  many  men  as  he  commanded."  Never- 
theless, after  a  combat  of  but  brief  duration  Heemskerk  was 
master  of  the  carrack.  He  spared  the  lives  of  his  seven 
hundred  prisoners,  and  set  them  on  shore  before  they  should 
have  time  to  discover  to  what  a  handful  of  Dutchmen  they 
had  surrendered.  Then  dividing  about  a  million  florins'  worth 
of  booty  among  his  men,  who  doubtles*  found  such  cruising 
among  the  spice-islands  more  attractive  than  wintering  at  the 
North  Pole,  he  sailed  in  the  carrack  for  Macao,  where  he 
found  no  difficulty  in  convincing  the  authorities  of  the  celes- 
GmtiuB,  iL  COS— G13.  "  ILid. 
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tial  empire  that  the  friendship  of  the  Dutch  republic  was 
worth  cultivating.*  There  was  soon  to  be  work  in  other 
r^ons  for  the  hardy  Hollander — such  as  was  to  make  the 
name  of  Heemskerk  a  word  to  conjure  with  down  to  the 
latest  posterity.  Meantime  he  returned  to  his  own  country 
to  take  part  in  the  great  industrial  movements  which  were 
to  make  this  year  an  epoch  in  commercial  history. 

The  conquerors  of  Mendoza  and  deliverers  of  Bantam  had 
however  not  paused  in  their  work.  From  Java  they  sailed 
to  Banda,  and  on  those  volcanic  islands  of  nutmegs  and  cloves 
made,  in  the  name  of  their  commonwealth,  a  treaty  with  its 
republican  antipodes.  For  there  was  no  king  to  be  found  in 
that  particular  archipelago,  and  the  two  republics,  the  Oriental 
and  the  Germanic,  dealt  with  each  other  with  direct  and 
becoming  simplicity.^  Their  convention  was  in  accordance 
with  the  conmiercial  ideas  of  the  day,  which  assumed  mono- 
poly as  the  true  basis  of  national  prosperity.  It  was  agreed 
that  none  but  Dutchmen  should  *  ever  purchase  the  nutmegs 
of  Banda,  and  that  neither  nation  should  harbour  refugees 
from  the  other.  Other  articles,  howeverj^howed  how  \nuch 
farther  the  practice  of  political  and  religious  liberty  had 
advanced  than  hid  any  theory  of  commercial  freedom.  It 
was  settled  that  each  nation  should  judge  its  own  citizens 
according  to  its  own  laws,  that  neither  should  interfere  by 
force  with  the  other  in  regard  to  religious  matters,  but  that 
God  should  be  judge  over  them  all.®  Here  at  least  was 
progress  beyond  the  system  according  to  which  the  Holy 
Inquisition  furnished  the  only  enginry  of  civilization.  The 
guardianship  assumed  by  Holland  over  these  children  of  the 
sun  was  at  least  an  improvement  on  the  tyranny  which 
roasted  them  alive  if  they  rejected  religious  dogmas  which 
they  could  not  comprehend,  and  whict  proclaimed  with  fire,* 
sword,  and  gibbet  that  the  Omnipotent  especially  forbade  the 
nutmeg  trade  to  all  but  the  subjects  of  the  most  Catholic 
kmg. 

**  Grotius,  Meteren,  ubi  'tup.  ''  GrotiuB,  xi.  609. 

^  Ibid.    "  Reliffionis  ob  causam  molcsti  alii  aliis  ne  essent  Bed  Deo  judici 
rem  pennitterent."' 
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In  Ai^;eii  or  Achim,  chief  city  of  Sumatra,  b.  treaty  was 
likewise  made  with  the  govermneat  of  the  place,  and  it  waa 
arranged  tliat  the  king  of  Atsgen  should  send  over  an  embassy 
to  the  distant  but  friendly  republic.  Time  he  might  judge 
whether  the  Hollanders  were  enemies  of  all  the  world,  as  had 
been  represented  to  him,  or  only  of  Spain ;  whether  their 
knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  their  position  among 
the  western  nations  entitled  them  to  respect,  and  made  their 
friendship  desirable  ;  or  whether  they  were  only  worthy  of 
the  contempt  which  their  royal  and  aristocratic  enemies 
delighted  to  heap  uj»on  their  heads.®  The  envoys  sailed 
from  Sumatra  on  hoard  the  same  little  fleet  which,  under  the 
command  of  Wolfert  Hermann,  had  already  done  such  signal 
service,  and  on  their  way  to  Europe  they  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  how  these  republican  sailors  could  deal  with  their 
enemies  on  the  ocean. 

Off  St.  Helena  an  immense  Portuguese  carrack  richly  laden 
imd  powerfully  armed,  was  met,  attacked,  and  overpowered 
by.  the  little  merchantmen  with  their  usual  audacity  and  skill. 
A  mrfgniflcent  bo(^  was  equitably  djvid(;d  among  the  captore, 
the  vanquished  crew  were  set  safely  on  shore,  and  the  Hol- 
landers then  pursued  their  homo  voyagft  without  further 
adventures.^ 

The  ambassadors,  ivith  an  Arab  interpreter,  were  duly  pre- 
sented to  Prince  Maurice  in  the  lines  before  the  city  of 
Grave."  Certainly  no  more  favourable  oiiportunity  could 
have  been  offered  them  for  contrasting  the  reality  of  military 
power,  science,  national  vigour,  and  wealth,  which  made  the 
republic  eminent  among  the  nations,  with  the  fiction  of  a 
horde  of  insignificant  and  bloodthirsty  savages  which  her 
enemies  had  made  so  familiar  at  the  antipodes.  Not  only 
were  the  intrenchments,  bastions,  galleries,  batteries,  the 
discipline  and  equipment  of  the  troops,  a  miracle  in  the  eyea 
of  these  newly  arrived  Oriental  ambassadors,  but  they  had 
awakened  the  astonishment  of  Europe,  already  accustomed 
to  such  spectacles.  Evidently  the  amity  of  the  stadholder 
"  Mflcren.  Orothm,  Wageoaar,  vbi  aup.  "  Ibk!.  "  Ibid. 
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and  his  commonwealth  was  a  jewel  of  price^  and  the  King 
of  Achim  would  have  been  far  more  barbarous  than  he  had 
eyer  deemed  the  Dutchmen  to  be,  had  he  not  well  heeded 
the  lesson  which  he  had  sent  so  far  to  learn. 

The  chief  of  the  legation,  Abdulzamar,  died  in  Zeeland,  and 
was  buried  with  honourable  obsequies  at  Middleburg,  a  monu- 
ment being  raised  to  his  memory.  The  other  envoys  returned 
to  Sumatra,  fully  determined  to  maintain  close  relations  with 
the  republic." 

There  had  been  other  visitors  in  Maurice's  lines  before 
Grave  at  about  the  same  period.  Among  others,  Gaston 
Spinola,  recently  created  by  tke  archduke  Count  of  Bruay, 
had  obtained  permission  to  make  a  visit  to  a  wounded  rela- 
tive, then  a  captive  in  the  republican  camp,  and  was  hospit- 
ably entertained  at  the  stadholder's  table.  Maurice,  with 
soldierly  bluntness,  ridiculed  the  floating  batteries,  the  castles 
on  wheels,  the  sausages,  and  other  newly-invented  machines, 
employ^  before  Ostend,  and  characterized  them  as  rather  fit 
to  catch  birds  with  than  to  capture  a  city,  defended  by  mighty 
armies  and  fleets. 

"  If  the  archduke  has  set  his  heart  upon  it,  he  had  far 
better  try  to  buy  Ostend,"  he  observed. 

"  What  is  your  price  ?"  asked  the  Italian  ;  "  will  you  take 
200,000  ducats?" 

^'  Certainly  not  less  than  a  million  and  a  half,"  was  the 
reply ;  so  highly  did  Maurice  rate  the  position  and  advan- 
tages of  the  city.  He  would  venture  to  prophesy,  he  added, 
that  the  siege  of  Ostend  would  last  as  long  as  the  siege  of 
Troy. 

"Ostend  is  no  Troy,"  said  Spinola  with  a  courtly  flourish, 
"although  there  are  certainly  not  wanting  an  Austrian  Aga- 
memnon, a  Dutch  Hector,  and  an  Italian  Achilles."  ^  The 
last  aUusion  was  to  the  speaker's  namesake  and  kinsman,  the 
Marquis  Ambrose  Spinola,  of  whom  much  was  to  be  heard  in 
the  world  from  that  time  forth. 

Meantime,  although  so  little  progre^  had  been  made  at 
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Oatend,  Maurice  had  thoroi^lily  done  his  work  before  Grave. 
On  the  18th  September  the  place  surrendered,  after  sixty 
days'  siege,  upon  the  terms  usually  granted  by  the  Btadbolder. 
The  garrison  was  to  go  out  with  the  honours  of  war.  Those 
of  the  inhabitants  who  wished  to  leave  were  to  leave  ;  those 
who  preferred  staying  were  to  stay  ;  rendering  due  allegianco 
to  the  republic,  and  abstaining  in  pubhc  from  the  rites  of  the 
Roman  Church,  without  being  exposed,  however,  to  any  in- 
<iuu-ie8  as  to  their  religious  opinions,  or  any  interference 
within  their  households.^ 

The  work  went  slowly  on  before  Oatend.  Much  effect  bad 
been  produced,  however,  by  the  operations  of  the  archduke's 
little  naval  force.  The  galley  of  that  day,  although  a  child's 
toy  as  compared  with  the  wonders  of  naval  architecture  of  our 
own  time,  was  an  effective  machine  enough  to  harass  fishing 
and  coasting  vessels  in  creeks-  and  estuaries,  and  along  the 
shores  of  Holland  and  Zeeland  during  tranquil  weather. 

The  locomotive  force  o£  these  vessels  consisted  o^  galley- 
slaves,  iu  which  respect  the  Spaniards  had  an  advantage  over 
other  nations  ;  for  they  had  no  Bcmplcs  in  putting  prisonera 
of  war  into  chains  and  upon  the  benches  of  the  rowers. 
Humanity — "  the  law  of  Christian  piety,"  in  the  words  of  the 
noble  Grotiua — forbade  tlie  Hollanders  from  reducing  their 
captives  to  such  horrible  slavery,"  and  they  were  obliged  to"  ' 
content  themselves  with  condemned  criminalB,  and  with  the 
few  other  WTctches  whom,  abject  poverty  and  the  imposai- 
bility  of  earning  other  wages  could  induce  to  accept  the 
service.  And  as  in  the  maritime  warfare  of  our  own  day, 
the  machinerj' — engines,  wheels,  and  boilers — is  the  especial 
aim  of  the  enemy's  artillery,  so  the  ehain-g-ang  who  rowed  in 
the  waist  of  the  galley,  the  living  enginry,  without  which  the 
vessel  became  a  useless  tub,  was  ns  surely  marked  out  for 
destruction  whenever  a  sea-fight  took  place. 

The  HollanderB  did  not  very  much  favour  this  sjieciea  of 
war-craft,  both  by  reason  of  the  difficulty  of  procuring  the 
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gang,  and  becanse  to  a  true  lover  of  the  ocean  and  of  naval 
warfare  the  galley  was  about  as  clumsy  and  amphibious  a 
production  as  could  be  hoped  of  human  perverseness.  High 
where  it  should  be  low.  Exposed,  flat,  and  fragile,  where  ele- 
vation and  strength  were  indispensable — encumbered  and 
top-heavy  where  it  should  be  level  and  cdmpact,  weak  in  the 
waist,  broad  at  stem  and  stem,  awkward  in  manoeuvre,  help- 
less in  rough  weather,  sluggish  under  sail,  although  possessing 
the  single  advantage  of  being  able  to  crawl  over  a  smooth 
sea  when  better  and  &ster  ships  were  made  stationary  by 
absolute  calm,  the  galley  was  no  match  for  the  Dutch  giJleot, 
either  at  close  quarters  or  in  a  breeze. 

JTevertheless  for  a  long  time  there  had  been  a  certain  awe 
produced  by  the  possibility  of  some  prodigious  but  unknown 
qualities  in  these  outlandish  vessels,  and  already  the  Hol- 
landers had  tried  their  hand  at  constructing*  them.  On 
a  late  occasion  a  galley  of  considerable  size,  built  at  Dort, 
had  rowed  past  the  Spanish  forts  on  the  Schcld,  gone  up 
to  Antwierp,  and  coolly  cut  out  from  the  very  wharves  of 
the  city  a  Spanish  galley  of  the  first  class,  besides  seven  war- 
vessels  of  lesser  dimensions,  at  first  gaining  advantage  by  sur- 
prise, and  then  breaking  down  all  opposition  in  a  brilliant 
little  fight.  The  noise  of  the  encounter  siunmoned  the  citi- 
zens and  garrison  to  the  walls,  only  to  witness  the  triumph 
achieved  by  Dutch  audacity,  and  to  see  the  victors  dropping 
rapidly  down  the  river,  laden  with  booty  and  followed  by 
their  prizes.  Nor  was  the  mortification  of  these  unwilling 
spclbtators  diminished  when  the  clear  notes  of  a  bugle  on 
board  the  Dutch  galley  brought  to  their  ears  the  well-known 
melody  of  "  Wilhelmus  of  Nassau,"  once  so  dear  to  every 
patriotic  heart  in  Antwerp,  and  perhaps  causing  many  a  rene- 
gade cheek  on  this  occasion  to  tingle  with  shame.^ 

Frederic  Spinola,  a  volunteer  belonging  to  the  great  and 
wealthy  Genoese  family  of  that  name,  had  been  performing  a 
good  deal  of  privateer  work  with  a  small  force  of  galleys 
which  he  kept  under  his  command  at  Sluys.    He  had  suc- 
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oeeded  in  inflicting  bo  much  damage  upon  the  smaller  taer- 
chantmen  of  the  repuhlic,  and  in  maintaining  so  perpetual  a 
panic  in  calm  weather  among  the  seafaring  multitudes  of 
those  regions,  that  he  was  disposed  to  extend  the  scale  of  his 
operations.  On  a  visit  to  Spain  he  had  obtained  penuisEion 
from  Government  to  employ  in  this  service  eight  great  galleys, 
recently  built  on  the  Guadalq^uivir  for  the  Eoyal  Navy.  He 
was  to  man  and  equip  them  at  his  own  expense,  and  was  to 
be  allowed  the  whole  of  the  booty  that  might  result  from  his 
enterprise.  Early  in  the  autumn  he  set  forth  with  his  eight 
galleys  on  the  voyage  to  Flanders,  but,  off  Cezimbra,  on 
the  Portuguese  coast,  unfortunately  fell  in  with  Sir  Robert 
Mansell,  who,  with  a  compact  little  squadron  of  English  fri- 
gates, was  lying  in  wait  for  the  homeward-bound  India  fleet 
on  their  entrance  to  Lisbon.  An  engagement  took  place,  in 
which  Spincla  lost  two  of  his  galleys.  His  disaster  might 
have  been  still  greater,  had  not  an  immense  Indian  carrack, 
laden  with  the  richest  merchandize,  just  then  hove  in  sight,  to 
attract  his  conquerors  with  a  hope  of  better  prize-money  than 
could  be  expected  from  the  most  complete  victory  otbt  him 
and  bis  fleets 

With  the  remainder  of  his  vessels  Spinola  crept  out  of  eight 
8  October,  while  the  English  were  ransacking  the  carrack.  On 
**'^-  the  3rd  of  October  he  had  entered  the  channel  with 
a  force  wliich,  according  to  the  ideas  of  that  day,  was  still  for- 
midable. Each  of  his  galleys  was  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
slave  power,  and  carried,  beside  the  chain-gang,  four  hundred 
fighting  men.  His  flag-ship  was  called  the  St.  LewTs ; 
the  names  of  the  other  vessels  being  the  St  Philip,  tlie 
Morning  Star,  the  St.  Johuj  the  Hyacinth,  and  the  Pa- 
diEa.  The  Trinity  and  the  Opportunity  bad  been  de- 
stroyed off  Cezimbra,  Kow  there  happened  to  be  cruisii^ 
just  then  in  the  channel,  Captain  Peter  Mol,  master  of  the 
Dutch  war-ahip  Tiger,  and  Captain  Lubbertson,  commanding 
the  Pelican.  These  two  espied  the  Sjianish  squadron,  pad- 
dling at  about  dusk  towards  the  English  coast,  and  quickly 
"  OroUiis,  ti.  eOT,  008. 
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gave  notice  to  Vice- Admiral  John  Kant,  who  in  the  States' 
ship  Half-moon,  with  three  other  war-galleots,  was  keeping 
*  watch  in  that  neighbourhood.  It  was  dead  cahu  as  the  night 
fell,  and  the  galleys  of  Spinola,  which  had  crept  close  up  to 
the  Dover  cliffs,  were  endeavouring  to  row  their  way  across 
in  the  darkness  towards  the  Flemish  coast,  in  the  hope  of 
putting  unobserved  into  the  Gut  of  Sluys.*^  All  went  well 
with  Spinola  till  the  moon  rose;  but,  with  the  moon,  sprang 
up  a  steady  breeze,  so  that  the  galleys  lost  all  their  advan- 
tage. Nearly  off  Gravelines  another  States'  ship,  the  Mackerel, 
came  in  sight,  which  forthwith  attacked  the  St.  Philip,  pour- 
ing a  broadside  -into  her  by  which  fifty  men  were  killed. 
Drawing  off  from  this  assailant,  the  galley  found  herself  close 
to  the  Dutch  admiral  in  the  Half-moon,  who,  with  all  sail  set, 
bore  straight  down  upon  her,  struck  her  amidships  with  a 
mighty  crash,  carrying  off  her  mainmast  and  her  poop,  and 
then,  extricating  himself  with  difficulty  from  the  wreck,  sent 
a  tremendous  volley  of  cannon-shot  and  lesser  missiles 
straight  into  the  waist  where  sat  the  chain-gang.  A  howl  of 
pain  and  terror  rang  through  the  air,  while  oars  and  benches, 
arms,  legs,  and  mutilated  bodies,  chained  inexorably  together, 
floated  on  the  moonlit  waves.  An  instant  later,  and  another 
galleot  bore  down  to  complete  the  work,  striking  with  hei- 
iron  prow  the  doomed  St.  Philip  so  straightly  and  surely 
that  she  went  down  like  a  stone,  carrying  with  her  galley- 
slaves,  sailors,  and  soldiers,  besides  all  the  treasure  brought 
by  Spinola  for  the  use  of  his  fleet. 

The  Morning  Star  was  the  next  galley  attacked.  Captain 
Sael,  in  a  stout  galleot,  driving  at  her  under  full  sail,  with 
the  same  accuracy  and  solidity  of  shock  as  hadi)een  displayed 
in  the  encounter  with  the  St.  Philip  and  with  the  same  result. 
The  miserable,  top-heavy  monster  galley  was  struck  between 
mainmast  and  stem,  with  a  blow  which  carried  away  the 
assailant's  own  bowsprit  and  fore-bulwarks,  but  which  com- 
pletely demolished  the  stem  of  the  galley,  and  crushed  out  of 
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existence  tlie  greater  portion  of  the  live  machinery  sitting 
chained  and  rowing  on  the  benches.  And  again,  as  the  first 
enemy  hanled  off  &om  its  victim,  Admiral  Kaut  came  up' 
once  more  in  the  .Half-moon,  steered  straight  at  the  fioiuuler- 
ing  galley,  and  sent  her  with  one  crash  to  the  bottom.  It 
was  not  very  scientific  practice  perhaps.  It  was  but  simplfl 
butting,  plain  sailing,  good  steering,  and  the  firing  of  cannon 
at  short  pistal-shot.  But  after  all,  the  work  of  those  mi- 
Eophisticated  Dutch  skippers  was  done  very  thoroughly, 
without  fiinching,  and,  as  usual,  at  great  odds  of  men  and 
guns.  Two  more  of  the  Spanish  galleys  were  chased  into 
the  shallows  near  Gravelines,  where  they  went  to  pieces. 
Another  was  wrecked  near  Calais.  The  galley  which  bore 
Frederic  Spinola  himself  and  his  fortunes  succeeded  in 
reaching  Dunkirk,  whence  he  made  his  way  discomfited,  to 
tell  tlie  tale  of  his  disaster  to  the  archduke  at  Brussels. 
During  the  fight  the  Dutch  adtajrars  boats  had  been  active 
in  picking  up  such  of  the  drowning  crews,  whether  galley- 
slaves  or  soldiers,  as  it  was  possible  to  save.  But  not  more 
than  two  hundred  were  thus  rescued,  while  by  far  the  greater 
proportion  of  those  on  board,  probably  three  thousand  in 
number,  perished,  and  the  whole  fleet,  by  which  so  mDch 
injury  was  to  have  been  inflicted  on  Dutch  commerce,  was, 
save  one  damaged  galley,  destroyed."  Yet  scarcely  any  Uvea 
were  lost  by  the  Hollanders,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  whole 
force  in  their  fleet  did  not  equal  the  crew  of  a  single  one  of 
the  enemy's  ships.  Neither  Spmola  nor  the  arcluluke  seemed 
likely  to  make  much  out  of  the  contract.  Meantime,  the 
Genoese  volunteer  kept  quiet  in  Sluys,  brooding  over  schemes 
to  repair  hia  Itwses  and  to  renew  his  forays  on  the  indomitable 
Zeelanders. 

Another  winter  had  now  closed  in  upon  Ostend,  while  still 
the  siege  had  scarcely  advanced  an  inch.  During  the  ten 
months  of  Governor  Dorp'a  administration,  four  thousand  men 
had  died  of  wounds  or  malady  within  the  town,  and  certainly 
twice  as  many  in  the  trenches  of  the  besieging  force.  StiU 
■*  Authorities  last  cited. 
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the  patient  Bucquoy  went  on,  day  after  day,  night  after 
night,  month  after  month,  planting  his  faggots  and  fascines, 
creeping  forward  ahnost  imperceptibly  with  his  dyke,  paying 
five  florins  each  to  the  soldiers  who  volunteered  to  bring  the 
materials,  and  a  double  ducat  to  each  man  employed  in  laying 
them.  So  close  were  they  under  the  fire  of  the  town,  that  a 
life  was  almost  laid  down  for  every  ducat,  but  the  Gullet, 
which  it  was  hoped  to  dosd,  yawned  as  wide  as  ever,  and 
the  problem  how  to  reduce  a  city,  open  by  sea  to  the  whole 
world,  remained  without  solution.  On  the  last  day  31  Dec. 
of  the  year  a  splendid  fieet  of  transports  arrived  in  ^^^• 
the  town,  -laden  with  whole  droves  'of  beeves  and  fiocks 
of  sheep,  besides  wine  and  bread  and  beer  enough  to  supply  a 
considerable  city ;  so  that  market  provisions  in  the  be- 
leaguered town  were  cheaper  than  in  any  part  of  Europe.** 
Thus  skilfully  dM  the  States-General  and  Prince  Maurice 
watch  from  the  outside  over  Ostend,  while  the  audacious 
but  phlegmatic  sea-captains  brought  their  cargoes  unscathed 
through  the  Gullet,  although  Bucquoy's  batteries  had  now 
advanced  to  within  seventy  yards  of  the  shore. 

On  the  west  side,  the  besiegers  were  slowly  eating  their 
way  through  the  old  harbour  towards  the  heart  of  the  place. 
Subterranean  galleries,  patiently  drained  of  their  water,  were 
met  by  counter-galleries  leading  out  fi-om  the  town,  and 
many  were  the  desperate  hand-to-hand  encounters,  by  dim 
lanterns,  or  in  total  darkness,  beneath  the  ocean  and  beneath 
the  earth  ;  Hollander,  Spaniard,  German,  Englishman,  Wal- 
loon, digging  and  dying  in  the  fatal  trenches,  as  if  there 
had  been  no  graves  at  home.  Those  insatiable  sand-banks 
seemed  ready  to  absorb  all  the  gold  and  all  the  life  of 
Christendom.  But  the  monotony  of  that  misery  it  is  useless 
to  chronicle.  Hardly  an  event  of  tKese  dreary  days  hits  been 
left  unrecorded  by  faithful  diarists  and  industrious  soldiers, 
but  time  has  swept  us  far  away  from  them,  and  the  world  has 
rolled  on  to  fresher  fields  of  carnage  and  ruin.  All  winter 
long  those  unwearied,  intelligent,  fierce,  and  cruel  creatures 
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toiled  and  fought  in  the  stagnant  waters,  and  patiently  bur- 
rowed in  the  earth.  It  seemed  that  if  Ostend  were  ever  iost 
it  would  he  because  at  last  entirely  bitten  away  and  congmned. 
When  there  was  no  Ostend  left,  it  might  bo  that  the  arch- 
duke would  triumph. 

As  there  was  always  danger  that  the  movements  on  tha 
east  side  might  he  at  last  succeBsfuJ,  it  was  tlie  command  of 
Maurice  that  the  labours  to  construct  still  another  harbour 
should  go  on  in  case  the  Gullet  should  become  uselesSj  as  the 
old  haven  had  been  since  the  beginning  of  the  siege.  And 
the  working  upon  that  newest  harbour  was  as  dangerous  to 
the  HoUaudera  as  Bucquoy's  dike-building  to  the  Spaniards, 
for  the  pioneers  and  sappere  were  perpetually  under  fire 
from  the  batteries  which  the  count  had  at  last  Buccessftdly 
established  on  the  extremity  of  his  work.  It  was  a  piteous 
sight  to  see  those  patient  delvers  lay  dowR  their  spades  and 
die,  hour  after  hour,  to  be  succeeded  by  their  brethren  only 
to  share  their  fate.  Yet  still  the  harbour  building  pro- 
gressed; for  the  republic  was  determined  that  the  city  should 
bo  open  to  the  sea  so  long  as  the  States  had  a  stiver,  or  a ' 
ship,  or  a  spade. 

While  this  deadly  industry  went  on,  tlie  more  strictly 
military  operations  were  not  pretewnitted  day  nor  night.  The 
Catholics  were  unwearied  in  watching  for  a  chance  of  attack, 
and  the  Hollanders  stood  on  the  ramparts  and  in  the  trcnchea, 
straining  eyes  and  ears  through  the  perpetual  icy  mists  of 
that  black  winter  to  catch  the  sight  and  sound  of  a  coming 
foe.  Especially  the  by-watches,  as  they  were  called,  were 
enough  to  break  down  constitutions' of  iron;  for,  all  day  and 
night,  men  were  stationed  in  the  inundated  regions,  bound  on 
pain  of  death  to  stand  in  the  water  and  watch  for  a  possible 
movement  of  the  enemy,  until  the  waves  should  rise  bo  high 
as  to  make  it  necessary  to  swim.  Then,  until  the  tide  fell 
again,  there  was  brief  repose.*' 

And  so  the  dreary  winter  faded  away  at  last  into  chill  and 

blustering  spring.     On  the  13th  of  April,  1603,  a  hurricano, 

"   Fluminff,  350. 
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8uch  as  had  not  occurred  since  the  siege  hegan,  raged  across 
the  ocean,  deluging  and  shattering  the  devoted  13  April, 
town.*^  The  waters  rose  over  dyke  and  parapet,  and  ^^^• 
the  wind  swept  from  the  streets  and  ramparts  every  living 
thing.  Not  a  soldier  or  sailor  could  keep  his  feet,  the  chief 
tower  of  the  church  was  blown  into  the  square,  chimneys  and 
windows  crashed  on  all  sides,  and  the  elements  had  their 
holiday,  as  if  to  prove  how  helpless  a  thing  was  man,  however 
fierce  and  determined,  when  the  powers  of  Nature  arose  in 
their  strength.  It  was  as  if  no  siege  existed,  as  if  no  hostile 
armies  had  been  lying  nearly  two  years  long  close  to  each 
other,  and  losing  no  opportunity  to  fly  at  each  other's  throats. 
The  strife  of  wind  and  ocean  gave  a  respite  to  human  rage. 
It  was  but  a  brief  respite.  At  nightfall  there  was  a  lull  in 
the  tempest,  and  the  garrison  crept  again  to  the  ramparts. 
Instantly  the  departing  roar  of  the  winds  and  waters  were 
succeeded  by  fainter  but  still  more  threatening  sounds,  and 
the  sentinels  on  duty  had  pcarce  time  to  give  the  alarm, 
and  the  drums  and  trumpets  to  rally  the  garrison,  when  the 
attach  came.  The  sleepless  Spaniards  were  already  upon " 
them.  In  the  Porcupine  fort,  a  blaze  of  wickerwork  and 
building  materials  suddenly  illuminated  the  gathering  gloom 
of  night,  and  the  loud  cries  of  the  assailants,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded in  kindling  this  fire  by  their  missiles,  proclaimed  the 
fierceness  of  the  attack.  Governor  Dorp  was  himself  in  the 
fort,  straining  every  nerve  to  extinguish  the  flames,  and  to 
hold  this  most  important  position.  He  was  successful.  After 
a  brief  but  bloody  encounter  the  Spaniards  were  repulsed 
with  heavy  loss.  All  was  quiet  again,  and  the  garrison  in  the 
Porcupine  were  congratulating  themselves  on  their  victory 
when  suddenly  the  ubiquitous  Philip  Fleming  plunged,  with 
a  face  of  horror,  into  the  governor's  quarters,  informing  him  • 
that  the  attack  on  the  redoubt  had  been  a  feint,  and  that  the  * 
Spaniards  were  at'  that  very  moment  swarming  all  over  the 
three  external  forts,  called  the  South  Square,  the  West  Square, 
and  the  Polder.*^    These  points,  which  have  been  already 

^  Fleming,  851.  «  Ibid.  861-854 
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described,  were  most  essential  to  the  protection  of  the  place, 
as  without  them  the  whole  countersciirp  was  in  danger. 
It  was  to  save  those  exposed  hut  vital  positions  that  Sir 
Francis  Vera  had  resorted  to  the  slippery  device  of  the  last 
ChriBtmas  Eve  hut  one. 

Dorp  refused  to  helieve  the  intelligence.  The  sq^uares 
were  well  guarded,  the  gaTrison  ever  alert,  Spaniards  were 
not  hirds  of  prey  to  fly  up  those  jwrpendicular  heights,  and 
for  heinga  without  winga  the  tiling  was  impossihle.  He 
followed  Fleming  through  the  darkoese,  and  was  soon  con- 
vinced that  the  impossible  was  true.  The  precious  squares 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Nimble  as  monkeys,  those 
yellow-jerkined  Italians,  Walloons,  and  Spaniards — stonn- 
hats  on  their  heads  and  swords  ip  their  teeth — had  planted 
rope-ladders,  swung  themselves  up  the  walls  by  hundreda 
upon  himdreds,  while  the  fight  had  been  going  on  at  the 
Porcupine,  aiid  were  now  msliing  through  the  forts  grinning 
defiance,  yelling  and  chattering  with  fierce  triumph,  and 
heating  do\vu  all  opposition.  It  was  splendidly  done.  The 
discomfited  Dorp  met  small  bodies  of  his  men,  panie-stnicfc, 
reeling  out  from  their  stronghold,  .wounded,  bleeding,  shriek- 
ing for  help  and  for  orders.  It  seemed  as  if  the  Spaniards 
had  dropped  from  the  clouds.  The  Dutch  commandant  did 
his  best  to  rally  the  fugitives,  and  to  encourage  those  who 
had  remained.  All  night  long  the  furious  battle  raged, 
every  inch  of  ground  being  contested ;  for  both  CatholicB 
and  Hollanders  knew  full  well  that  this  triumph  was  worth 
more  than  all  that  had  Ijeen  gained  for  tlio  archduke  in 
eighteen  months  of  siege.  Pike  to  pike,  breast  to  breast, 
they  fought  through  the  dark  April  night ;  the  last  sobs 
of  the  hurricane  dying  unheard,  the  red  lanterns  flitting 
to  and  fro,  the  fireworks  hissing  in  every  direction  of  earth 
'  and  air,  the  great  wicker  piles,  heaped  up  with  jiitch  and  rosin, 
flaming  over  a  scene  more  like  a  dance  'of  goblins  than  a 
commonplace  Christian  massacre.  At  least  fifteen  hundred 
were  killed — besiegers  and  besieged — during  the  storming  of 
the  forts  and  the  determined  but  unsuccessful  attempt  of  the 
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Hollanders  to  retake  them.  And  when  at  last  the  day  had 
dawned,  and  the  Spaniards  could  see  the  full  extent  of  their 
victory,  they  set  themselves  with  unusual  alacrity  to  killing 
such  of  the  wounded  and  prisoners  as  were  in  their  hands,^ 
while,  at  the  same  time,  they  turned  the  guns  of  their  newly 
acquired  works  upon  the  main  counterscarp  of  the  town.« 

Yet  the  besieged — discomfited  but  undismayed — ^lost  not  a 
moment  in  strengthening  their  inner  works,  and  in  doing 
their  best,  day  after  day,  by  sortie,  camionade,  and  every 
possible  device,  to  prevent  the  foe  from  obtaining  fiill  advan- 
tage of  his  success.  The  triumph  was  merely  a  local  one, 
and  the  patient  Hollanders  soon  proved  to  the  enemy  that 
the  town  was  not  gained  l)y  carrying  the  three  squares,  but 
that  eveiy  inch  of  the  place  was  to  be  contested  as  hotly  as 
those  little  redoubts  had  been.  Ostend,  after  standing  nearly 
two  years  of  siege,  was  not  to  be  carried  by  storm.  A  goodly 
dice  of  it  had  been  pared  off  that  April  night,  and  was  now 
in  possession  of  the  archduke,  but  this  was  all.^*  Meantime 
the  underground  work  was  resumed  on  both  sides. 

•Frederic  Spinola,  notwithstanding  the  stunning  defeat  sus- 
tained by  him  in  the  preceding  October,  had  not  lost  heart 
while  losing  all  his  ships.  On  the  contrary,  he  25  May, 
had  been  busy  during  the  winter,  in  building  other  ^^^ 
galleys.  Accordingly,  one  fine  morning  in  May,  Counsellor 
Plooswyk,  being  on  board  a  war  vessel  convoying  some  empty 
transports  from  Ostend,  observed  signs  of  mischief  brewing  as 
he  sailed  past  the  Gut  of  Sluys,  and  forthwith  gave  notice 
of  what  he  had  seen  to  Admiral  Joost  de  Moor,  command- 
ing the  blockading  squadron.  The  counsellor  was  right. 
Frederic  Spinola  meant  mischief.  It  was  just  before  sun- 
rise of  a  beautifijl  summer's  day.  The  waves  were  smooth — 
not  a  breath  of  wind  stirring — and  De  Moor,  who  had  four 
little  war-ships  of  Holland,  and  was  supported  besides  by  a 
famous  vessel  called  the  Black  Galley  of  Zeeland,  under  Cap- 
tain Jacob  Michelzoon,  soon  observed  a  movement  from  Sluys. 
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Over  the  flat  and  glasay  surface  of  the  aea,  eight  galleys  of 
the  largest  size  were  Been  crawling  slowly,  like  vast  reptiles, 
towards  his  position.  Four  leaser  vesselB  followed  in  the- 
wake  of  the  great  galleys.  The  sails  cFf  the  admiral's  little 
fleet  flapped  idly  against  the  mast.  He  could  only  placidly 
await  the  onset.  The  Black  Galley,  however,  moved  forward 
according  to  her  kind,  and  was  soon  vigorously  attacked  by 
two  galleys  of  the  enemy.  With  all  the  force  that  five. 
hundred  rowers  could  impart,  these  two  huge  vessels  ran 
straight  into  the  Zeeland  ship,  and  huried  their  iron  prows  in 
her  sides.  Yet  the  Black  Galley  was  made  of  harder  stuff 
than  were  thosi?  which  hnd  gone  down  in  the  channel  the 
previous  autumn  under  the  blowfl  of  John  Kant,  Those  on 
hoard  her,  at  least,  were  made  of  tougher  material  than 
were  galley-slaves  and  land-soldiers.  The  ramming  was 
certainly  not  like  that  of  a  thousand  horse-power  of  steam, 
and  there  was  no  very  great  display  of  science  in  the  encounter; 
yet  Captain  Jacob  Michclzoon,  n-ith  two  enemy's  ships  thus 
stuck  to  his  sides,  might  well  have  given  himself  up  for  lost 
Tho  disproportion  of  ships  and  men  was  monstrous.  Beside 
the  chain-gang,  each  of  Spinola's  ships  was  manned  by  two 
hundred  soldiers,"  while  thirty-six  musketeers'*  from  the 
Flushing  garrison  were  the  only  men-at-anns  in  De  Moor's 
whole  squadroiL  But  thoBO  amphibious  Zeelanders  and  Hol- 
landers, perfectly  at  home  in  the  water,  expert  in  handling 
vessels,  and  excellent  cannoneers,  were  more  than  a  match  for 
twenty  times  their  immber  of  landsmen.  It  was  a  very 
simple-minded,  unsophisticated  contest.  The  attempt  to 
hoard  the  Black  Galley  was  met  ^4th  dctcnnined  resistance, 
hut  the  Zeeland  sailors  clambered  like  cats  upon  the  bowsprits. 
of  the  Spanish  galleys,  fighting  with  cutlass  and  handspike, 
while  a  broadside  or  two  was  delivered  with  terrible  effect 
into  tho  benches  of  the  chained  and  wretched  slaves.  Captun 
Michelzoon  was  kUled,"  but  his  successor,  Lieutenant  Hart, 
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although  severely  wounded,  swore  that  he  would  blow  up  his 
ship  with  his  own  hands  rather  than  surrender.  The  decks  of 
all  the  vessels  ran.  with  blood,  but  at  last  the  Black  Galley 
succeeded  in  beating  off  her  assailants ;  the  Zeelanders, 
by  main  force,  breaking  off  the  enemy's  bowsprits,  so  that 
the  two  ships  of  Spinola  were  glad  to  sheer  off,  leaving  their 
stings  buried  in  the  enemy's  body.*^ 

Next,  four  galleys  attacked  the  stout  little  galleot  of 
Captain  Logier,  and  with  a  very  similar  result.  Their  prows 
stuck  iast  in  the  bulwarks  of  the  ship,  but  the  boarders  soon 
found  themselves  the  boarded,  and,  after  a  brief  contest,  again 
the  iron  bowsprits  snapped  like  pipe-stems,  and  again  the 
floundering  and  inexperienced  Spaniards  shrank  away  from 
the  terrible  encounter  which  they  had  provoked.  Soon  after- 
wards, Joost  de  Moor  was  assailed  by  three  galleys.  He 
received  them,  however,  with  cannonade  and  musketry  so 
warmly  that  they  willingly  obeyed  a  sunmions  from  Spinola, 
and  united  with  the  flag-ship  in  one  more  tremendous  onset 
upon  the  Black  Galley  of  Zeeland.  And  it  might  have  gone 
hard  with  that  devoted  ship,  already  crippled  in  tbe  previous 
encounter,  had  not  Captain  Logier  fortunately  drifted  with 
the  current  near  enough  to  give  her  assistance,  while  the  other 
sailing  ships  lay  becalmed  and  idle  spectators.  At  last  Spinola, 
Qcmspicuous  by  his  armour,  and  by  magnificent  recklessness 
of  danger,  fell  upon  the  deck  of  his  galley,  torn  to  pieces  with 
twelity-four  wounds  from  a  stone  gun  of  the  Black  Galley, 
while  at  nearly  the  same  moment  a  gentle  breeze  began  in 
the  distance  to  ruffle  the  surface  of  the  waters.  More  than  a 
thousand  men  had  fallen  in  Spinola's  fleet,  inclusive  of  the 
miserable  slaves,  who  were  tossed  overboard  as  often  as 
wounds  made  them  a  cumbrous  part  of  the  machinery,  and 
the  galleys,  damaged,  discomfited,  laden  with  corpses  and 
dripping  with  blood,  rowed  off  into  Sluys  as  speedily  as  they 
could  move,  without  waiting  until  the  coming  wind  should 
bring  all  the  sailing  ships  into  the  fight,  together  with  such 
other  vessels  under  Haul  tain  as  might  be  cruising  in  the' 
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distance.  They  succeeded  in  getting  into  the  Gut  of  Sluye, 
and  80  up  to  their  harbour  of  refuge,"  Meantime,  baldheaded,  I 
weather-beaten  Joost  de  Moor — farther  pursuit  being  im- 
possible— piped  all  hands  on  deck,  where  officers  and  men 
fell  on  their  knees,  shouting  in  pious  triumph  the  34th 
Psalm  :"  "I  will  bless  the  Lord  at  aU  times,  His  praise  shall 

continually  be  in  my  mouth 0  magnify  the  Lord  with 

me,  and  let  us  exalt  His  name  together."  So  rang  forth  the 
notes  of  humble  thanksgiving  across  tho  placid  st^a.  And 
assuredly  those  hardy  mariners,  having  gained  a  victory  with 
thoir  little  vessels  over  twelve  ships  and  three  thousand  men 
— a  numerical  force  of  at  least  ten  timeB  their  number, — such 
as  few  but  Dutchmen  could  have  achieved,  had  a  right  to 
give  thanks  to  Him  from  Vfbom  all  blessings  flow. 

Thus  ended  the  career  of  Frederic  Spiuola,  a  wealthy, 
gallant,  high-bom,  brilliant  youth,  who  might  have  earned 
distinction,  and  rendered  infinitely  better  service  to  the  cause 
of  Spain  and  the  archdukes,  had  he  not  persuaded  himseK  that 
he  had  a  talent  for  seamanship.  Certainly,  never  was  a  more 
misplaced  ambition,  a  more  milucky  career.  Not  even  in  that 
age  of  rash  adventure,  when  grandees  became  admirals  and 
field-marshals  because  they  were  grandees,  had  such  incapa- 
city been  shown  by  any  restless  jMitrician,  Frederic  Spinola, 
at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  a  landsman  and  a  volunteer,  thinking 
to  measure  himself  on  blue  water  with  such  veterans  as  John 
Kant,  Joost  de  Moor,  and  the  other  Dutchmen  and  Zeelandera 
whom  it  was  his  fortune  to  meet,  could  hardly  escape  the 
doom  which  so  rapidly  befel  him. 

On  board  tho  Black  Galley  Captain  Michelzoon,  eleven  of 
his  officers,  and  fifteen  of  his  men  were  killed ;  Admiral  da 
Moor  was  slightly  wounded,  and  tad  five  of  his  men  killed 
and  twenty  wounded ;  Captain  Logier  was  wounded  in  the 
foot,  and  lost  fifteen  killed  and  twelve  wounded.'^ 

The  number  of  those  killed  in  Spinola's  fleet,  has  been 
placed  as  high  as  fourteen  hundred,  including  two  hundred 

"  Fleming,  Mctcren,  Oatlucd,  Bi-ntiroglio,  QrotinH,  «M  aitp. 
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officers  and  gentlemen  of  quality,  besides  the  crowds  of 
galleyHslaves  thrown  overboard."  This  was  perhaps  an  ex- 
aggeratioiL  The  losses  were,  however,  suflGicient  to  put  a 
complete  jstop  to  the  enterprise  out  of  which  the  unfortunate 
Spinola  had  conceived  such  extravagant  hopes  of  fame  and 
fortune. 

The  herring-smacks  and  other  coasters,  besides  the  trans- 
ports passing  to  and  from  Ostend,  sailed  thenceforth  immo- 
lested  by  any  galleys  from  Sluys.  One  unfortunate  sloop, 
however,  in  moving  out  from  the  beleaguered  city,  ran  upon 
some  Bhoals  before  getting  out  of  the  Gullet  and  thus  fell  a 
prize  to  the  besiegers.  She  was  laden  with  nothing  more 
precious  than,  twelve  wounded  soldiers  on  their  way  to  the 
hospitals  at  Flushing.  These  prisoners  were  immediately 
hanged,  at  the  express  command  of  the  archduke,**  because 
they  had  been  taken  on  the  sea  where,  according  to  his 
Highness,  there  were  no  laws  of  war." 

The  stadholder,  against  his  will — ^for  Maurice  was  never 
cruel — felt  himself  obliged  to  teach  the  cjlrdinal  better  juris- 
prudence and  better  humanity  for  the  future.  In  order  to 
show  him  that  there  was  but  one  belligerent  law  on  sea  and 
on  land,  he  ordered  two  hundred  Spanish  prisoners  within  his 
lines  to  draw  lots  from  an  urn  in  which  twelve  of  the  tickets 
were  inscribed  with  the  fatal  word  gibbet.  Eleven  of  the 
twelve  thus  marked  by  ill  luck  were  at  once  executed.  The 
twelfth,  a  comely  youth,  was  pardoned  at  the  intercession  of 
a  young  girL*^  It  is  not  stated  whether  or  not  she  became 
his  wife.  It  is  also  a  fact  worth  mentioning,  as  illustrating 
the  recklessness  engendered  by  a  soldier's  life,  that  the  man 
who  drew  the  first  blank  sold  it  to  one  of  his  comrades  and 
plunged  his  hand  again  into  the  fatal  urn.'*  Whether  he 
succeeded  in  drawing  the  gibbet  at  his  second  trial  has  not 
been  recorded.  When  these  executions  had  taken  place  in 
fidl  view  of  the  enemy's  camp,  Maurice  formally  announced 


**  Letter  of  ESmcst  Casimir  in  Groon 
▼.  Prin.,  Arch.  IL  194.  Grotiua  says 
800  killed  and  many  wounded.  Flem- 
ing, p.  884,  says  1000  killed  besides 
the  wounded  and  elayes  uncounted. 


"  Grotius,  xii.  630. 

*'  Ibid.  "  Sed  aqua  captos  ubi  nulla 
forent  belli  foedera." 
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that  for  every  prieoner  thenceforth  put  to  death  by  the  arch- 
duke two  captives  from  his  own  army  should  he  hanged* 
These  stem  reprisals,  as  ueual,  put  an  end  to  the  foul  system, 
of  martial  murder. 

Throughout  the  year  the  war  continued  to  he  exclusively 
the  si^e  of  Ostend.  Yet  the  fierce  operations,  recently  re- 
corded, having  been  succeeded  by  a  period  of  compaiativa 
languor,  Governor  Dorp  at  last  obtained  permission  to 
depart  to  repair  his  broken  health.  He  was  succeeded  in 
command  of  the  forces  'ftdthin  the  town  by  Charles  Van  der 
Noot,  colonel  of  the  Zeelond  regiment  which  had  suffered  so 
much  in  the  first  act  of  the  battle  of  Nieuport,  Previoualy 
to  this  exchange,  however,  a  day  of  solemn  thanksgiving  and 
prayer  was  set  apart  on  the  armiversBry  of  the  beginning  of 
the  siege*  Since  the  5tli  of  July,  IGOl,  two  years  had  been 
spent  by  the  whole  power  of  the  enemy  in  the  attempt  to  ■ 
reduce  this  miserable  village,  and  the  whole  result  thus  far 
had  been  the  capture  of  three  little  external  forta.  There 
seemed  cause  for  thanksgiving. 

Philip  Fleming,  too,  obtained  a  four  weeks'  holiday — the 
first  in  eleven  years — and  went  with  his  family  outside  the 
pestiferous  and  beleaguered  town.  He  was  soon  to  return  to 
his  multifarious  duties  as  auditor,  secretary,  and  chronicler 
of  the  city,  and  unattached  aide-de-camp  to  the  commander- 
in-chief,  whoever  that  might  be,  and  to  perform  his  duty  with 
the  same  patient  courage  and  sagacity  tliat  had  marked  him 
from  the  beginning,  "An  unlucky  cannon-ball  of  the  enemy," 
as  he  observes,  did  some  damage  at  this  period  to  his  diary, 
but  it  happened  at  a  moment  when  comparatively,  little  was 
doing,  so  that  the  chasm  was  of  less  conscr^uence." 

"And  ao  I,  Philip  Fleming,  auditor  to  the  Council  of  War/' 
he  says  with  homely  pathos,  "  have  been  so  continually  em- 
ployed as  not  to  have  obtained  leave  in  all  these  years  to 
refresh,  for  a  few  days  outside  this  town,  my  troubled  spirit 
after  such  perpetual  work,  intolerable  cares,  ai>d  slavery, 
having  had  no  other  pleasure  allotted  me  than  with  daily 

M  Qrotioa,  MetMon,  kW  tup.  "  Fleming,  3117.  "  Ibid.  309,  segq. 
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sadness,  weeping  eyes,  and  heavy  yearnings  to  tread  the 
ramparts,  and,  like  a  poor  slave  laden  with  fetters,  to  look  at 
so  many  others  sailing  out  of  the  harbour  in  order  to  feast 
their  souls  in  other  provinces  with  green  fields  and  the  goodly 
works  of  God.  And  thus  it  has  been  until  it  has  nearly  gone 
out  of  my  memory  how  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  growing  trees, 
and  dumb  beasts  appear  to  mortal  eye/* 

He  .then,  with  whimsical  indignation,  alludes  to  a  certain 
author  who  pleaded  in  excuse  for  the  shortcomings  of  the 
history  of  the  siege  the  damage  done  to  his  manuscripts  by  a 
cannon-balL  "Where  the  liar  dreamt  of  or  invented  his 
cannon-ball,''  he  says,  "  I  cannot  tell,  inasmuch  as  he  never 
saw  the  city  of  Ostend  in  his  life  ;  but  the  said  cannon-ball, 
to  my  great  sorrrow,  did  come  one  afternoon  through  my 
office,  shot  from  the  enemy's  great  battery,  which  very  much 
dama^;ed  not  his  memoirs  but  mine  ;  taking  off  the  legs  and 
arms  at  the  same  time  of  three  poor  invalid  soldiers  seated  in 
the  sun  before  my  door  and  kiUing  them  on  the  spot,  and  just 
missing  my  wife,  then  great  with  child,  who  stood  by  me 
with  fidthfulness  through  all  the  sufferings  of  the  bloody 
si^e  and  presented  me  twice  during  its  continuance,  by  the 
help  of  Almighty  God,  with  young  Amazons  or  daughters  of 


war/'« 


And  so  honest  Philip  Fleming  went  out  for  a  little  timo 
to  look  at  the  green  trees  and  the  dumb  creatures  feeding  in 
the  Dutch  pastures.  Meantime  the  two  armies— outside  and 
within  Ostend — went  moiling  on  in  their  monotonous  work  ; 
steadily  returning  at  intervals,  as  if  by  instinct,  to  repair  the 
ruin  which  a  superior  power  would  often  inflict  in  a  half- 
hour  on  the  results  of  laborious  weeks. 

In  the  open  field  the  military  operations  were  very  trifling, 
the  wager  of  battle  being  by  common  consent  fought  out  on 
the  sands  of  Ostend,  and  the  necessities  for  attack  and  defence 
absorbing  the  resources  of  each  combatant.  France,  England, 
and  Spain  were  holding  a  perpetual  diplomatic  tournament 
to  which  our  eyes  must  presently  turn,  and  the  Sublime 

•«  Fleming,  899,  scqq. 
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Bealm  of  the  Ottoman  and  the  holy  Roman  Empire  were  in 
the  cuBtomary  equilibrium  of  their  eternal  strife. 

The  mutiny  of  the  veterans  continued ;  the  "  Italiaa 
repubHc "  giving  the  archduke  almost  as  much  trouble, 
despite  his  ban  and  edicts  and  outlawry,  as  the  Dutch. 
commouwealth  itself.  For  more  than  a  twelvemonth  the 
best  troops  of  the  Spanisli  army  had  been  thus  established 
as  a  separate  empire,  levying  black-mail  on  the  obedient 
provinces,  hanging  such  of  their  old  ofiBcers  as  dared  to  re- 
monstrate, and  obeying  their  electt^  chief  magistrat^e  with 
exemplary  docility. 

They  had  become  a  force  of  five  thousand  strong,  caTslry 
and  infantry  together,  all  steady,  experienced  veterans — the 
best  and  bravest  soldiers  of  Europe.  The  least  of  them 
demanded  two  thousand  florins  as  owed  to  him  by  the  King 
of  Spain  and  the  archduie.  The  burghers  of  Bois-lfi-Duc 
and  other  neighbouring  to-wns  in  the  obedient  provinces  kept 
watch  and  ward,  not  knowing  how  soon  the  Spaniards  might 
be  upon  them  to  reward  them  for  their  obedience.  Not  a 
peasant  with  provisions  was  permitted  by  the  mutineers  to 
enter  Bois-Ie-Duc,  while  the  priests  were  summoned  to  pay 
one  year's  income  of  all  tlieir  property  on  pain  of  being 
burned  alive.  "Very  much  amazed  are  the  poor  priests 
at  these  proceedings,"  said  Ernest  Nassau,  "and  there  is  a 
terrible  quantity  of  the  vile  race  within  and  around  the  city, 
I  hope  one  day  to  have  the  plucking  of  some  of  their  feathen 
myself."'' 

The  mutiny  governed  itself  as  a  strict  military  democracy, 
and  had  caused  an  official  seal  to  be  engraved,  representing 
seven  snakes  entwined  in  one,  each  thrusting  forth  a  danger- 
ous tongue,  with  the  motto— 


"His  Excellency"  meant  Maurice  of  Nassau,  with  whom 
formal  articles  of  compact  had  been  arranged.     It  had  become 

"  Groen  van  Prinslerer,  Arduyee.  11.  20a  *•  Meteren.  486. 
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necessary  for  the  archduke,  notwithstanding  the  steady  drain 
of  the  si^e  of  Ostend,  to  detach  a  considerable  army  against 
this  republic  and  to  beside  them  in  their  capital  of  Hoog- 
straaten.      With  seven   thousand  foot  and  three  thousand 
cavaby  Frederic  Yan  den  Berg  took  the  field  against  them 
in  the  latter  part  of  July..    Maurice,  with  nine  thousand  five 
hundred  infantry  and  three  thousand  horse,  lay  near  Qertruy- 
denberg.    When  imited  with  the  rebel  "  squadron/'  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  strong,  he  would  dispose  of  a  force  of 
fifteen  thousand  veterans,  and  he  moved  at  once  to  relieve 
the  besieged  mutineers.*^    His  cousin  Frederic,  however,  had 
no  desire  to  measure  himself  with  the  stadholder  at  such 
odds,  and  stole  away  from  him  in  the  dark  without  beat  of 
drum.*    Maurice  entered  Hoogstraaten,  was  received  with 
rapture  by  the  Spanuh  and  Italian  veterans,^  and  excited 
the  astonishment  of  au  by  the  coolness  with  which  he  entered 
mto  the  cage  of  these  dangerous  serpents — as  they  called 
themselves — handling    them,    caressing    them,    and   being 
fondled  by  them  in  return.    But  the  veterans  knew  a  soldier 
when  they  saw  one,  and  their  hearts  warmed  to  the  prince- 
heretic  though  he  were — ^more  than  they  had  ever  done  to 
the  unfrocked  bishop  who,  after  starving  theM  for  years,  had 
doomed  them  to  destruction  in  this  world  and  the  next. 

The  stadholder  was  feasted  and  honoured  by  the  mutineers 
daring  his  brief  visit  to  Hoogstraaten,  and  concluded  with 
them  a  convention,  according  to  which  that  town  was  to  be 
restored  to  him,  while  they  were  to  take  temporary  possession 
of  the  city  of  Grave.  They  were  likewise  to  assist,  with  all 
their  strength,  in  his  military  operations  until  they  should 
make  peace  on  their  own  terms  with  the  archduke.  For 
two  weeks  after  such  treaty  they  were  not  to  fight  against 
the  States,  and  meantime,  though  fighting  on  the  republican 
ride,  they  were  to  act  as  an  independent  corps  and  in  no  wise 
to  be  merged  in  the  stadholder's  forces.®  So  much  and  no 
more  had   resulted  from  the  archduke's    exconmiunication 

"  Meteren,  485-488.  "  Van  der  Kemp,  ii.  104,  and  notes. 

•^  Van  der  Kemp.    Meteren,  ttbi  sup.  ^  Ibid. 
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of  the  beat  part  of  his  army.  He  had  made  a  present  of 
those  troops  to  the  enemy.  He  had  also  been  employing  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  remaining  forces  in  campaigning 
against  their  own  comrades.  While  at  Grave,  the  miitineere, 
or  the  "  squadron  "  as  they  were  now  called,  were  to  be  per- 
mitted to  practise  their  own  religious  rites,  without  offering, 
however,  any  interference  with  the  regular  Protestant  wor- 
ship of  the  place.  When  they  phould  give  up  Grave,  Hoog- 
straaten  was  to  be  restored  to  them  if  still  in  possession 
of  the  States,  and  they  were  to  enter  into  no  negotiations  with 
the  archduke  except  with  full  knowledge  of  the  stadbolder. 

There  were  no  further  military  operations  of  momeAt 
during  the  rest  of  the  year. 

Much  more  important,  however,  than  siege^  battle,  or 
mutiny,  to  human  civilization,  were  t)|e  steady  movements 
of  the  Dutch  skippers  and  merchants  at  this  period.  The 
ears  of  Europe  were  stunned  with  the  clatter  of  destruction 
going  on  all  over  Christendom,  and  seeming  the  only  reason- 
able occupation  of  Christiana  ;.  but  the  little  republic,  wlule 
fighting  so  heroically  against  the  concentTated  powers  of  des- 
potism in  the  West,  was  most  industriously  building  up  a 
great  empire  in  the  East.  In  the  new  era  just  dawning, 
.  production  was  to  become  almost  ae  honourable  and  potest 
a  principle  as  destruction. 

The  voyages  among  the  spicy  regions  of  the  equator — so 
recently  wrested  from  their  Catholic  and  Faithful  Majesties 
by  Dutch  citizens  who  did  not  believe  in  Borgia — and  the 
little  treaties  made  with  petty  princes  and  commonwealths, 
who  for  the  first  time  were  learning  that  there  were  other 
white  men  in  the  world  beside  the  Portuguese,  had  already  led 
to  considerable  results.  Before  the  close  of  the  previous  year 
that  great  commercial  corporation  had  been  founded — an 
empire  within  an  empire,  a  republic  beneath  a  republic — 
a  coim ting-house  company  which  was  to  organize  armies, 
conquer  kingdoms,  build  forts  and  cities,  make  war  and 
peace,  disseminate  and  exchange  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth  the  various  products  of  civilization,  more  perfectly  than 
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any  agency  hitherto  known,  and  bring  the  farthest  disjomed 
branches  of  the  human  family  into  closer  connection  than 
had  ever  existed  before.  That  it  was  a  monopoly,  offensive 
to  tnie  commercial  principles,  illiberal,  unjust,  tyrannical, 
ignorant  of  the  very  rudiments  of  mercantile  philosophy, 
is  plain  enough.  For  the  sages  of  the  world  we^  but  as 
clowns,  at  that  period,  in  economic  science. 

Was  not  the  great  financier  of  the  age,  Maximilian  de 
Bethune,  at  that  very  moment  exhausting  his  inteUect  m 
devices  for  the  prevention  of  all  international  commerce  even 
in  Europe  ?  "  The  kingdom  of  France,"  he  groaned,  "  is 
stdffed  full  of  the  manufactures  of  our  neighbours,  and  it  is 
incredible  what  a  curse  to  us  are  these  wares.  The  import  of 
aU  foreign  goods  has  now  been  forbidden  under  very  great 
penalties."  As  a  necessary  corollary  to  this  madhouse  legis- 
lation an  edict  was  issued,  prohibiting  the  export  of  gold  and 
diver  from  France,  on  pam,  not  only  of  confiscation  of  those 
predouB  metals,  but  of  the  whole  fortune  of  such  as  engaged 
in  or  winked  at  the  traffic.  The  king  took  a  public  oath  never 
to  exempt  the  culprits  from  the  punishment  thus  imposed, 
and,  as  the  thrifty  Sully  had  obtained  from  the  great  king  a 
private  grant  of  all  those  confiscations,  and  as  he  judiciously 
promised  twenty-five  i)er  cent,  thereof  to  the  informer,  no 
doubt  he  filled  his  own  purse  while  impoverishing  the 
exchequer.* 

The  united  States,  not  enjoying  the  blessings  of  a  paternal 
government,  against  which  they  had  been  fighting  almost 
half  a  century,  could  not  be  expected  to  rival  the  stupen- 
dous folly  of  such  political  economy,  although  certainly  not 
emancipated  from  all  the  delusions  of  the  age. 


••  Mtooiies  de  Sully,  iv.  8-10,  ed. 
liondres,  1748.  Tho  greaX  minister 
adds,  with  diverting  simplicity: — ^"I 
found  a  remed7,shorter  and  less  violent 
than  chastisements  and  confiscations, 
to  prevent  the  export  of  spodo ;  that 
was  to  raise  the  value  of  it."  Accord- 
ingly the  crown  of  sixty  sous  was 
declared  to  be  worth  sixty-five  sous, 
and  the  crown  of  gold  or  pistolet  of 


fifty-eight  sous  was  put  at  sixty-two 
sous,  and  so  with  the  other  coins  in  pro- 
portion.— Ibid,  p.  184. 

Notliing  was  wanting  but  tp  declare 
that  the  three-hooped  pot  should  have 
ten  hoops,  that  seven  halfpenny  loaves 
should  be  sold  for  a  penny,  and  to 
make  it  felony  to  drink  small  beer- 
according  to  the  system  of  an  earlier 
financial  reformer. 
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Nor  ore  we  to  forget  how  very  recently,  and  even  dimly,  I 
the  idea  of  freedom  in  commerce  has  dawned  upon  nationB, 
the  freest  of  all  in  polity  and  religion.  Certainly  the  vices 
and  Bhortcominge  of  the  commercial  system  now  inaugu- 
rated by  the  republic  may  te  justly  chai^d  in  great  part  to 
the  epoch,  while  her  vast  share  in  the  expanding  and  upward 
movement  which  civilization,  under  the  auspices  of  self- 
government,  self-help,  political  freedom,  free  thought,  and 
unshackled  science,  was  then  to  undertake — never  more  per- 
haps to  he  permanently  checked — must  Le  justly  ascribed  to 
herself. 

It  was  considered  accordingly  that  the  existence  of  so 
many  private  companies  and  copartnerships  trading  to  the 
East  was  injurious  to  the  interests  of  commerce.  Merchants 
arriving  at  the  different  Indian  ports  would  often  find  that 
their  own  countrymen  had  heen  too  quick  for  them,  and  that 
other  fleets  had  got  the  wind  out  of  their  sails,  that  the 
eastern  markets  had  heen  Btripped,  and  that  prices  had  gone 
up  to  a  ruinous  height,'"  while  on  the  other  hand,  in  the 
Dutch  cities,  nutmegs  and  cinnamon,  brocades  and  indigo, 
were  as  plentiful  as  red  herrings.  It  was  hardly  to  be 
expected  at  that  day  to  find  this  very  triumph  of  successful 
traffic  considered  otherwise  than  as  a  grave  misfortune, 
demanding  interference  on  the  part  of  the  only  free  Govern- 
ment then  existing  in  the  world.  That  already  free  compe- 
tition and  individual  enterprise,  had  made  such  progress  in 
enriching  the  Hollanders  and  the  Javanese  respectively  with 
a  superfluity  of  useful  or  agreeable  things,  brought  from 
the  farthest  ends  of  the  earth,  seemed  to  the  .eyes  of  that 
day  a  condition  of  things  likely  to  end  in  a  general  catas- 
trophe. With  a  simplicity,  amazing  only  to  those  who  are 
inchned  to  be  vain  of  a  superior  wisdom — not  their  own  but 
that  of  their  wisest  contemporaries — one  of  the  chief  reasonfl 
for  establishing  the  East  India  Company  was  stated  to  ba  i 
the  neceBsity  of  providing  against  low  prices  of  Oriental  pro- 
ductions  in  Europe. 

"  Wttgenaar,  ii.  147-l.'i0. 
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But  national  instinct  is  often  wiser  than  what  is  supposed 
to  be  high  national  statesmanship,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  true  foundation  of  the  East  India  Company  was  the 
simple  recognition  of  an  iron  necessity.  Every  merchant  in 
Holland  knew  fall  weU  that  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards 
could  never  be  driven  out  of  their  commercial  strongholds 
under  the  equator,  except  by  a  concentration  of  the  private 
strength  and  wealth  of  the  mercantile  community.  The 
Grovemment  had  enough  on  its  hands  in  disputing,  inch  by 
inch,  at  so  prodigious  an  expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure, 
the  meagre  territory  with  which  nature  had  endowed  the 
little  commonwealth.  Private  organization,  self-help,  union 
of  individual  purses  and  individual  brains,  were  to  conquer  an 
empire  at  the  antipodes  if  it  were  to  be  won  at  alL  By  so 
doing,  the  wealth  of  the  nation  and  its  power  to  maintain 
the  great  conflict  with  the  spirit  of  the  past  might  be  in- 
definitely increased,  and  the  resources  of  Spanish  despotism 
proportionaUy  diminished.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  of 
Jacob  Heemskcrk,  Wolfert  Hermann,  or  Joris  van  Spilberg, 
indomitable  skippers  though  they  were,  that  each,  acting 
on  his  own  responsibility  or  on  that  of  his  supercargo,  would 
succeed  every  day  in  conquering  a  whole  Spanish  fleet  and 
dividing  a  million  or  two  of  prize-money  among  a  few  dozen 
sailors.  Better  things  even  than  this  might  be  done  by 
wholesome  and  practical  concentration  on  a  more  extended 
scale. 

So  the  States-General  granted  a  patent  or  charter  to  one 
great  company  with  what,  for  the  time,  was  an  enonnous 
paid-up  capital,  in  order  that  the  India  trade  might  be  made 
secure  and  the  Spaniards  steadily  confronted  in  what  they 
had  considered  their  most  impregnable  possessions.  All 
former  trading  companies  were  invited  to  merge  themselves 
in  the  Universal  East  India  Company,  which,  for  twenty-one 
years,  should  alone  have  the  right  to  trade*  to  the  east  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  to  sail  through  the  Straits  of 
Magellan.^^ 

"  Wagenaor,  vbi  sun.    Metoren,  466  and  ^o.    Grotius,  xi.  012,  013. 
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The  charter  had  been  eigned  on  20th  March,  1602,  and 
was  mainly  to  the  following  effect.  , 

The  company  wa,8  to  pay  twenty-five  tJiouBand  florins  to    , 
March  80.  ^^^   States-General   for  ite    privilege.      The    whole 
•*>2.  capital  was  to  be  six  million  six  hundred  thousand 

florins.  The  chamber  of  Amsterdam  was  to  have  one  half  of 
the  whole  interest,  the  chamber  of  Zeeland  one  fourth;  the 
chambers  of  the  Meuse,  namely,  Delft,  Rotterdam,  and  the 
north  quarter,  that  is  to  eay,  Hoom  and  Enkhuizen,  each  a 
sixteenth.  All  the  chambers  were  to  be  governed  by  the 
directors  then  serving,  who  however  were  to  be  allowed  to 
die  out,  down  to  the  number  of  twenty  for  Amsterdam, 
twelve  for  Zeeland,  and  seven  for  each  of  the  other  cham- 
bers. To  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  among  the  directors,  the 
remaining  members  of  the  board  were  to  nominate  three 
candidates,  from  whom  the  estates  of  the  province  should 
choose  one.  Each  director  was  obliged  to  have  an  interest 
in  the  company  amounting  to  at  least  six  thousand  florinB, 
except  the  directors  for  Hoora  and  Enkhuizen,  of  whom  only 
three  thousand  should  be  required.  The  general  asaemhly 
of  these  chambers  should  consist  of  seventeen  directors,  eight 
for  Amsterdam,  four  for  Zeeland,  two  for  the  Meusc,  and 
two  for  the  north  quarter;  the  seventeenth  being  added  by 
turns  from  the  chambers  of  Zeeland,  thfe  Meuse,  and  the 
north  quarter.  This  assembly  was  to  be  held  six  years  at 
Amsterdam,  and  then  two  years  in  Zeeland.  The  ships  were 
always  to  return  to  the  port  from  which  they  had  soiled. 
All  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces  had  the  right,  within  a  . 
certain  time,  to  take  shares  in  the  company.  Any  province 
or  city  aubscribing  for  forty  thousand  florins  or  upwards 
might  appoint  an  agent  to  look  after  its  affairs. 

The  Company  might  make  treaties  with  tbp  Indian  powers, 
in  the  name  of  the  Stat«8-Gencral  of  the  United  Netherlands 
or  of  the  supreme  authorities  of  the  same,  might  build 
fortresses,  appoint  generals,  and  levy  troops,  provided  such 
troops  took  oaths  of  fidelity  to  the  States,  or  to  the  supreme 
authority,  and  to  the  Company,     No  ships,  artillery,  or  other 
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munitions  of  war  belonging  to  the  Company  were  to  be  used 
in  service  of  the  country  without  permission  of  the  Company. 
The  admiralty  was  to  have  a  certain  proportion  of  the  prizes 
coni^aered  from  the  enemy. 

The  directors  should  not  be  liable  in  property  or  person  for 
the  debts  of  the  Company.  The  generals  of  fleets  returning 
home  were  to  make  reports  on  the  state  of  India  to  the 
States."     * 

Notification  of  the  union  of  all  India  companies  with  this 
great  corporation  was  duly  sent  to  the  fleets  cruising  in  those 
regions,  where  it  arrived  in  the  course  of  the  year  1603.^ 

Meantime  the  first  fleet  of  the  Ctaipany,  consisting  of 
fourteen  vessels  under  command  of  Admiral  Wybrand  van 
Warwyk,  »Edled  before  the  end  of  1602,  and  #as  followed 
towards  the  close  of  1603  by  thirteen  other  ships,  under 
Stephen  van  der  Hagen.^* 

The  equipment  of  these  two  fleets  cost  two  million  two 
hmidred  thousand  florins.^^ 

«  Meteren,  Qrotius,  Wagenaar,  vbi  mp.       ""  Ibid.       '*  Ibid.       "  Ibid.^ 
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CHAPTER    XLI. 

Death  of  Queen  Elizabeth  —  Condition  of  Spain  —  Legations  to  James  L  — 
Union  of  England  and  Sc«tliui<l  —  Cbaracterietics  of  the  new  monarcli  — 
The  Engliflh  Court  and  GovemmEnt  —  Piratical  practices  of  the  EogUeh  — 
Audience  of  the  Slates'  envoy  with  King  Jaiuoa  — Queen  Elizabeth's  Bchemo 
fot  remodelling  Europe—  AmbaSBador  extraordinary  from  Henry  IV.  W 
James  —  De  Roany's  strictures  on  the  English  people  —  Private  interview 
of  De  Roanjt^th  the  States'  envoy  —  De  Kosny's  aodience-of  the  king  — 
Objects  of  his  mission  —  Inanuations  of  the  Dnku  of  Northuroberland  — 
Invitation  of  the  embassy  to  Gr<«nwich  —  Promise  of  James  to  protect  the 
Netherlands  against  Spain  —  Misgivings  of  Barneveld — Conference  at 
Aiundel  House  —  Its  nnsatiafactory  ttrmijiatlon  —  Contempt  of  De  Roeny 
for  the  EngUsh  counaellora  —  Political  aspect  of  Europe  —  De  Rosny's  ^dis- 
closure to  the  king  of  the  secret  object  of  his  mission  —  Agreement  of  James 
to  the  propoealB  of  De  Roany  —  RatiScation  of  the  treaty  of  alliance — Re- 
turn of  De  Rosny  end  suite  to  Fiance  —  Arrival  of  the  Spanish  amt)B» 

On  the  24tb  of  March,  1G03,  Queen  Elizabeth  died  at 
Richmond,  having  nearly  completed  her  seventieth  year,' 
The  two  halves  of  the  little  island  of  Britain  were  at  last 
politically  adjoined  to  each  other  by  the  personal  union  of 
the  two  crowns. 

A  foreigner,  'eon  of  the  woman  executed  by  Elizabeth, 
succeeded  to  Elizabeth's  throne.  It  was  most  natural  that 
the  Dutch  republic  and  the  French  king,  the  archdukes  and 
his  Catholic  Majesty,  should  be  filled  with  anxiety  as  to  the 
probable  effect  of  this  change  of  individuals  upon  the  fortunce 
of  the  WOT. 

For  this  Dutch  war  of  independence  was  the  one  absorbing 

and  controlling  interest  in  Christendom.     Upon  tliat  vast, 

central,    and,    as    men    thought,    baleful    constellation    the 

fetes  of  humanity  were  dependent.     Around  it  lesser  political 

I  Mett-rEn,  484.    Camdon,  (101. 
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events  were  forced  to  gravitate,  and,  in  accordance  to  their 
relation  to  it,  were  bright  or  obscure.  It  was  inevitable  that 
those  whose  vocation  it  was  to  ponder  the  aspects  of  the 
poUtical  firmament,  the  sages  and  high-priests  who  assumed 
to  direct  human  action  and  to  foretell  human  destiny,  should 
now  be  more  than  ever  perplexed. 

Spain,  since  the  accession  of  Philip  III.  to  his  father's 
throne,'  although  rapidly  declining  in  vital  energy,  had  not  yet 
disclosed  its  decrepitude  to  the  world.  Its  boundless  ambition 
survived  as  a  political  tradition  rather  than  a  real  passion, 
while  contemporaries  still  trembled  at  the  vision  of  imiversal 
monarchy  in  which  the  successor  of  Charlemagne  and  of 
Charles  V.  was  supposed  to  indulge. 

Meantime,  no  feebler  nor  more  insignificant  mortal  existed 
on  earth  than  this  dreaded  sovereign. 

Scarcely  a  hairdresser  or  lemonade-dealer  in  all  Spain  was 
less  cognizant  of  the  political  affairs  of  the  kingdom  than  was  its 
monarch,  for  Philip's  first  care  upon  assuming  the  (Jrown  was 
virtually  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  the  man  soon  afterwards 
known  as  the  Duke  of  Lerma. 

It  is  therefore  only  by  courtesy  and  for  convenience  that 
history  recognizes  his  existence  at  aU,  as  surely  no  human 
being  in  the  reign  of  Philip  III.  requires  less  mention  than 
Philip  III.  himself. 

I  reserve  for  a  subsequent  chapter  such  rapid  glances  at 
the  interior  condition  of  that  kingdom  with  which  it  seemed 
the  destiny  of  the  Dutch  republic  to  be  perpetually  #t  war,  as 
may  be  necessary  to  illustrate  the  leading  characteristics  of 
the  third  Philip's  reign.  » 

Meantime,  as  the  great  queen  was 'no  more,  who  was  always 
too  sagacious  to  doubt  that  the  Dutch  cause  was  her  own — 
however  disposed  she  might  be  to  browbeat  the  Dutchmen — 
it  seemed  possible  to  Spain  that  the  republic  might  at  last  be 
deprived  of  its  only  remaining  ally.  Tassis  was  despatched 
as  chief  of  a  legation,  precursory  to  a  more  stately  embassy 
to  be  confided  to  the  Duke  of  Frias.  The  archdukes  sent 
the  prince  of  Arenberg,  while  from  the  united  States  came 
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young  Henry  of  NasBaii,  associated  with  John  of  Olden- 
Barneveld,  Falk,  Brederode,  and  other  prominent  stat£s- 
men  of  the  commonwealth.'  Ministers  from  Denmark  and 
Sweden,  from  the  palatinate  and  from  numerous  other  jwwers, 
small  and  great,  were  also  coUected  to  greet  the  rising  sun 
in  united  Britain,  while  the  awkward  Scotchman,  who  was 
now  called  upon  to  play  that  prominent  part  in  the  world's 
tragi-comedy  which  had  been  so  long  and  so  majestically 
sustained  by  the  "Virgin  Queen,"  already  hegau  to  tremble 
at  the  plaudits  and  the  bustle  which  announced  how  much 
waa  expected  of  the  new  performer. 

There  was  indeed  a  new  sovereign  (jpon  the  throne.  That 
moat  regal  spirit  which  had  well  expressed  so  many  of  the 
highest  characferistics  of  the  nation  had  fled.  Mankind 
has  long  been  familiar  with  the  dark,  closing  hours  of  the 
illustrious  reign.  The  great  queen,  moody,  despairing, 
dying,  wrapt  in  profoundest  thought,  with  eyes  flsed  upon 
the  ground  or  already  gazing  into  infinity,  was  besought 
by  the  eounaeltors  around  her  to  name  the  man  to  whom  ahe 
chose  that  the  crown  should  devolve. 

"Not  to  a  Rough,"  said  Elizabeth,  sententiously  and 
grimly.^ 

When  the  King  of  France  was  named,  she  shook  her  head. 
When  Philip  III.  was  Buggesteil,  she  made  a  still  more 
significant  sign  of  dissent.  When  the  King  of  Scots  waa 
mentioned,  she  nodded  her  approval,  and  again  relapsed  into 
silent  mMiitation.' 

died,   and   James   was   King   of  Grreat   Britain   and 


•  Meteten,  ii5i  intp.  | 

'  "PoichS  BwiciDBtlei  all  'ultima, 
ora  de'  auoi  giorni  e  rfcercata  da  quci 
elGftioH  del  conslf^lio  che  quatu  tatti  U 
aadstevauo  quale  fosse  la  voloota  sun  , 
ed  a  chi  raccummandaTa  il  regno  disso 
bUb  queste  nole  parole  :  no  od  iin 
Bough  nhe  in  Ungiaa  Intrleae  siKniflcn 
porsnna  bassB  e  vile,  ma  ad  uns.  ed 
occenando  con  ta  mano  percb^ 
la  perola,  che  poiCass  ecorona. 
dimandato  sc  al  re  di  Francia  ed  clta 
,B  raoetrit  che  no,  fa  dimBU- 


data  Be  a  quel  dl  SpngTiB  e  fece  il 
meflcsimo  atto,  QcinlnBlole  poi  qnello 
di  Si'nxia  diede  se^o  questo  eeeere  il 
deeiderio  sno  e  poche  ore  dopq  pasBfl 
da    quDSta    vita    con    imiTereal    du- 

*  Ibid.  The  pftrticiilare  of  Blim- 
birth's  death  are  Lairated  in  EKnpaUh 
7  April,  1803.  of  Secretary  ScaramtjUi, 
Senato  iU.  Secreta,  A.  V.  O,  See  N.' 
Barozzi,  note,  p.  45,  of  ser.  iv,  toI, 
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Ireland.  Cecil  had  become  his  prime  minister  long  before 
the  queen's  eyes  were  closed.  The  hard-featured,  rickety, 
fidgety,  shambling,  learned,  most  preposterous  Scotchman 
hastened  to  take  possession  of  the  throne.  Never  could 
there  have  been  a  more  imfit  place  or  unfit  hour  for  such  a 
man.    * 

England,  although  so  small  in  dimensions,  so  meagre  in 
population,  so  deficient,  compart  to  the  leading  nations 
of  Europe,  in  material  and  financial  strength,  had  already 
her  great  future  swelling  in  her  heart.  Intellectually 
an^  morally  she  was  taking  the  lead  among  the  nations. 
Even  at  that  day  she  had  produced  much  which  neither  she 
herself  nor  ^y  other  Ration  seamed  destined  to  surpass. 

Yet  this  most  redoubtable  folk  only  numbered  about  three 
millions,  one-tenth  of  them  inhabiting  London.'  With  the 
Scots  and  Irish  added  they  amounted  to  less  than  five  millions 
of  souls,*  hardly  a  third  as  many,  as  the  homogeneous  and 
martial  people  of  that  dangerous  neighbour  France. 

Ireland  was  always  rebellious  ;  a  mere  conquered  province, 
hating  her  tyrant  England's  laws,  religion,  and  people ;  loving 
Spain,  and  believing  herself  closely  allied  by  blood  as  weU  as 
sympathy  to  that  most  Catholic  land. 

Scotland,  on  the  accession  of  James,  hastened  to  take 
possession  of  England.  Never  in  history  had  two  races 
detested  each  other  more  fervently.^     The  leeches  and  locusts 

*  Niooolo  Molin,  ambaaBador  from  I  land,  produdng  a  less  Bom  than  that, 
Venice  to  James  I.,  puts  the  popular  to  which  money  had  to  be  lulded  from 
tion  of  London  in  lo07  at  more  than  I  England  for  corrent  expenses. 


300,000.      Relazione  in  Barozzi  and 
Bevchet,  ser.  iv.  vol.  unico. 

*  Antonio  Foscarini,  Venetian  am- 
bassador in.Enghind  in  1G18  (Rela- 
zione in  Brozzi  and  Berchet,  ser.  iv. 
vol.  onicoV  estimates  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  the  empire  at  5,200,000  souls. 


^  "  Essendosi  il  re^no  della  Scozia 
unito  a  ouello  dell' Inghilterra  sola- 
mente  nella  persona  dS  presente  re, 
tuttavia  per  la  divisione  e  contrarieti 
degli  aniipi  che  passa  fra  Scozzesi  ed 
Inglesi  non  solo  viene  giudlcato  che  la 
potenza  di  quel  regno  non  sia  cres- 


of  which  number  8,500,000  areassigned   ciuta  ma  diminuita  piuttosto :  poichd 


to  England,a  little  more  than  1,000,000 
to  Scotland,  and  500,000  to  Ireland. 

The  total  revenue  he  states  as  three 
millions  scudi  ;=  750,000^.  sterling,  al- 
most entirely  derived  from  England : — 
"  Perch^  la  Scozia  con  fatica  da  ottanla 
mila  (80,000/.)  scudi  Tanno,"  and  Ire- 


rodio  fra  di  loro  h  passato  tant  oltre 
che  s'insidiano  la  vita  Tun  Taltro  con 
maniere  molto  stravagantL  Onde 
molti  Scozzesi  e  de'  piii  prindpali  per 
salvezza  delle  loro  vite  pensano  di 
ritirarsi  alle  proprie  case;  e  se  non 
fosse  la  violenza  per  diie  cosi  che  loro 
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of  the  north,*  aa  they  were  universally  deaignated  in  England, 
would  soon  have  been  swept  forth  from  the  countiy,  or  havs 
left  it  of  their  own  accord,  had  not  the  king  emjiloyed  all 
that  he  had  of  royal  authority  or  of  eloquent  persuaBion  to 
retain  them  on  the  soil.  Of  union,  save  the  personal  union 
of  the  sceptre,  there  was  no  thought.  As  in  Ireland  thera 
waa  hatred  to  England  and  adoration  for  S|iain ;  bo  ia 
Scotland,  France  was  beloved  quite  ae  much  as  England  waB 
abhorred.  Who  could  have  foretold,  or  even  hojjed,  that 
atoms  so  mutually  repulsive  would  ever  have  coalesced  into 
a  sympathetic  and  iniiiBsoluble  whole? 

Even  the  virtues  of  Jamea  were  his  worst  enemies.  Ab 
generous  aa  the  day,  ho  gave  away  with  reckless  profiision 
anything  and  everything  that  he  could  lay  his  hands  upon. 
It  was  soon  to  appear  that  the  great  queen's  most  unlovely 
characteristic,  her  avarice,  was  a  more  blessed  quality  to  the 
nation  she  ruled  than  the  ridiculous  prodigality  of  James. 

Two  thousand  gowns,  of  the  most  expensive  material, 
adorned  with  gold,  pearl*,  and  other  bravery — for  Elizabeth 
was  very  generous  to  herself — were  found  in  the  queen's 
wardrobe,  after  death.  These  magnificent  and  costly  robes, 
not  one  of  which  had  she  vouchsafed  to  bestow  upon  or  to  be- 
*  queath  to  any  of  her  ladies  of  honour,  were  now  presented  by 
her  successor  to  a  needy  Scotch  lord,  who  certainly  did  not 
intend  to  adorn  his  own  person  therewith.*  "  The  hat  waa 
ever  held  out,"  said  a  splenetic  observer,  "  and  it  was  filled 
in  overflowing  measure  by  the  new  monarch."" 

In   a   very  short   period  he  had   given   away — ^mainly  to 


'  "  Li(g;li  Scnzzesi)  cliiamann  liwuBte 
esaiiBiiiaughed'Inghilterra,  affermano 
che  hanno  trovatn  in  quel  Tvgno  le 
minere  d'oro  che  dicono  aTtir  altre 
Tolto  pordnto  in  Scoz!a."  —  Marcao- 
lOQlo  Correr,  Roltulone. 

'  "  Epera&tura  perdtncozjone  opcr 
abilo  liberolisaima  pd  §  tola  la  aaa 
liberaJiU  cho  quando  fu  aBsunto  alia , 
COTODB  d'lnghi]  terra  dond  ad  un  Si  gnor 


e  1b  veBti  Jelln  regiiu 
Eli7Abetta  cli'enitio  inlorno  dae  inilla 
e  d'un  valor  ineatimalul?  e«Kndo  puto 
di  cBse  frcgiate  d'oro,  di  perle  e  tntte 
rirhjseime."  —  Fwuimbco  Conlat^n^ 
Relazioaa. 

'1  "Di  una  gran  partii  delle  gioiB 
delta  corona  che  vali^vaao  on  t«»ro 
rec«  metvede  £  divorsi  emplendoai 
di  psse  le  mani  genia  akun  rignnlo  al 
v^or  loro  e  gotlandolo  n^l  capiiello 
di  queeto  e  di  quello,"  &c,  Jtc. — lEild. 
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Scotchmen — at  least  two  millions  of  crowns,  in  various  articles 
of  personal  property."    Yet  England  was  very  poor. 

The  empire,  if  so  it  could  be  called,  hardly  boasted  a 
regular  revenue  of  more  than  two  millions  of  dollars  a-year ;" 
less  than  that  of  a  fortunate  individual  or  two,  in  our  own 
epoch,  both  in  Europe  ani  America  ;  and  not  one-fifth  part  of 
the  contemporary  income  of  France.  The  hundred  thousand 
dollars  of  Scotland's  annual  budget"  did  nqi  suffice  to  pay  its 
expenses,  and  Ireland  was  a  constant  charge  upon  the  impe- 
rial exchequer." 

It  is  astounding,  however,  to  reflect  upon  the  pomp,  ex- 
travagance, and  inordinate  pride  which  characterized  the 
government  and  the  court. 

The  expenses  of  James's  household  were  at  least  five  hun- 
dred thousand  crowns/^  or  about  oue  quarter  of  the  whole 
revenue  of  the  empire.  Henry  IV.,  with  all  his  extravagance, 
did  not  spend  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  public  in(^me  of 
France  upon  himself  and  his  court. 

Certainly  if  England  were  destined  to  grow  great  it  would 
be  in  despite  of  its  new  monarch.  Hating  the  People,  most 
intolerant  in  religion,  believing  intensely  in  royal  preroga- 
tive, thoroughly  convinced  of  his  regal  as  well  as  his  personal 
inMlibility,  loathing  that  inductive  method  of  thought  which 


"  N.  Molin,  Reladone.  "  Essendo 
eomnne  opinione  c^e  fra  danari,  |(ioie 
e  beni  stabili  abbia  donato  11  re  piii  dl 
doe  mmoni  la  maggior  parte  a  Scoz- 


"N.  Molin,  Relazione.     The  am 
bMBador  puts  the  Income  of  the  crown 


tarinl,  make  thetotal  revenue  8,000,000 
dollare. 

»  N.  Molin. 

^^  "  n  regno  pol  dlrlanda  non  solo 
non  apporta  benefido  ma  spesa  plat- 
toeto.'^—N.  Molin.  "Gli  njtri  due 
regni  di  Scozia  e  d'Irlanda  apportano 


domains  at  126,000^.  sterling,  or  about  j^eeco  piii  spesc  che  rondite.  — M.  A. 
500,000  dollars  (scudi).     Taxes  and   Correr,  Relazione. 


eostomfl  he  reckons  at  700,000  doUars, 
and  income  from  miscellaneous  sources 
it  100,000.  To  this  total  of  1,800,000 
ddllan  he  adds  an  annual  parliamen- 
tnysabaidyof  600,000  dollars  (accord- 
ing to  the  average  hi  Elizabeth's  reign, 
aluioagh  in  1607  James  had  not  yet 
had  one),  and  thus  makes  a  general 
budget  of  1,900,000  dols.,  or  somewhat 
less  than  600,000^.  Marcantonio 
Correr,  ambassador  in  1611,  gives 
nearly  the  same  figures.  The  envoys 
of  ten  years  later,  Correr  and  F.  Con- 


»  N.  Molm,  Relazione.  "  E  prima 
nel  viver  della  sua  casa  si  consuma 
un  anno  per  Taltro  500,000  scudi" 
"Ha  un  milione  e  mezzo  d'entrata 
(ducats,  four  to  the  pound,  subsidies 
not  counted)    ....    la  spesa  della  \ 

sua  casa  arriva  a  ducati  500,000 
ranno."  Francesco  Contarini,  amb 
app.  Giacomo  I.  Relazioni  in  Barozzi 
and  Berchet,  ser.  i.  vol.  imica  "Nelle 
speee  della  casa  eccede  senz*  alcuna 
comparazione  tutti  gli  altri  re  cris-  * 
tiani."— Ibid. 
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wda  already  leading  the  English  nation  so  proudly  on  the 
road  of  intellectual  advancement,  ahrinking  from  the  love  of 
free  intjuiiy,  of  free  actfbn,  of  daring  adventure,  which  was  to 
be  the  real  informing  spirit  of  the  gn^at  British  nation ; 
abhorring  the  Puritans — that  h  to  Bay,  one-third  of  his  sub- 
jects"'— in  whose  harsh  but  lofty  nfture  he  felt  instinctively 
that  popular  freedom  was  enfolded — even  as  the  overshadow^ 
ing  tree  in  the  rigid  husk — and  sending  them  forth  into  thtf 
far  distant  wilderness  to  wrestle  with  wild  beasts  and  with 
savages  more  ferocious  than  beasts ;  fearing  and  hating  the 
Catholics  as  the  sworn  enemies  of  his  realm,  his  race,  and 
himself,  trampling  on  them"  as  much  as  he  dared,  forcing 
them  into  hypocrisy  to  save  themselves  from  persecutioii  op' 
at  least  pecuniary  ruin  if  they  would  worship  God  according 
to  their  conscience ;"  at  deadly  feud,  then;fore,  on  religious 
grounds,  with  much  more  than  half  his  subjects — Puritana  or 
Papists-r-and  yet  himself  a  Puritan  in  dogma  and  a  Papist  in 
Church  government,  if  only  the  king  could  be  pope ;  not 
knowing,  indeed,  whether  a  Puritan,  or  a  Jesuit  whom  he 
called  a  Papist-Puritan,'^  should  be   deemed  the  more   dis- 


"  "Tre  eoDo  le  religionl  cha  ani- 
voTBulmunte  eono  abbra'^dtite  diL  qae\ 
popoU ;  la  cattolicSi  ed  apoatolica 
romana.  la  proteBtantt;  e  ta  jiuiitAnSi : 
quealanltro  i1  donno  e  la  ruvioa  dt^Uu 
auime  tends  a  quulk  dt  jirincipati  e 
di  moDarcMe  ancora  poiche  i  dirizzata 
tutta  alia  Uberti  ed  al  govemo  popo- 
lare :  e  pcrcliS  qaesto  nome  di  IJbertu 
^  molto  dolcee  grsloadcwauao&perd 
molto  racilmente  abbraccialo ;  oode  ai 
crede  che  il  teno  lil  quel  ngpoli  Biono 
puritan]  ancorrli^  II  r^  c  11  suol  osino 
ogai  arte  por  distniggerla." — M.  A. 
Correr,  Relaaione. 

"  Sua  MaeHtaodla  queeti  piirilani  al- 
tre  tanlo  quanto  temc  de'  cattolici." — 

md. 

"  "  Dirfi  quBBto  aolo  che  an  eatto- 
lico  ricuBantc  che  s'intcnde  quello  che 
ricuaa  di  andare  alle  loro  chicae  o 
prcdichu  ae  ba  II  modo  ^  obbll^tii  a 
pagaru  SO  Ecadi  al  Rit»e  ;  ee  non  ba  da 
pagar  tanto  pcrde  due  lerri  dellj  Buoi 
,  beni :  tticchtt  nno  che  aTerrn  600  dacati 
d'entnlane  perdB400;  Be&porero  od 


artiGce  cbo  nnn  abbia  bool  Btabill  ogni 
iDGSo  da'  niinistri  gli  viene  viirilatA  Ik 
casa  e  levato  gll  m  yufl  dlr  ogni  com 
poiche  ^11  purtano  via  ano  il  letto ;  ae 
uno  siLiA  ouDviato  dl  avere  adito  meeaa, 
dl  DVcMU  tenuto  nn  prote  o  geauita  in 
casa,  anzi  di  avergli  eolamente  parlato 
fi'intendo  Incureo  in  dctitlo  dl  len 
Maeeta  onde  aenz'  altro  perde  I*  iof» 
e  la  vita.  DncftttolicoH'inlflndeiwivo 
della  protcsione  delle  loggi  in  tanto 
che  io  aata  egli  credilore  di  alenno 
□on  protrn  csereitar  la  sua  axioM 
contra  U  debitore  perch6  dalla  glriB- 
tixia  non  eari  abbramala ;  so  il  catlo- 
llco  eaia  oltra^giato  in  parole  o  in, 
fatti  non  ha  ricorao  alia  raoBtuuft; 
intanto  che  U  poreri  cattoUd  whm^ 
coetitatl  in  una  ooadinone  infelida- 
Blma,  pretendendo  con  qneita  via  il  IM' 
e  quelli  che  govemanodiandarapooo 
a  poco  cofltiingendo  a  riducesdo  per- 
Oirco«iaiiient«  lacattolica  leligione." 
— N-  Molln,  RelazioDe.  • 

"  "  Aborriace  sopn  tntti  U  t»dii 
QeBuiti  ,  .  .  .  c  compan  appnnto  !■ 
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gosting  or  dangerous  animal ;  already  preparing  for  his 
unfortunate  successor  a  path  to  the  scaffold,  by  employing 
all  the  pedantry,  both  theological  and  philosophical,  at  his 
command  to  bring  parliaments  into  contempt,  and  to.  place 
the  royal  prerogative  on  a  level  with  Divinity ;  at  the  head 
of  a  most  martial,  dauntless,  and  practical  nation,  trembling, 
with  unfortunate  physical  timidity,  at  the  sight  of  a  drawn 
sword;  ever  scribbling  or  haranguing  in  Latin,  French,  or 
broad  Scotch,"  when  the  world  was  arming,  it  must  always 
be  a  special  wonder  that  one  who  might  have  been  a  re- 
spectable, even  a  useful,  pedagogue,  should  by  the  caprice 
of  destiny  have  been  permitted,  exactly  at  that  epoch,  to  be 
one  of  the  most  contemptible  and  mischievous  of  kings.® 

But  he  had  a  most  effective  and  energetic  minister.  Even 
as  in  Spain  and  in  France  at  the  same  period,  the  adminis- 
tration of  government  was  essentially  in  one  pair  of  hands. 

Robert  Cecil,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  ever  since  the  termination 
of  the  splendid  duumvirate  of  his  father  and  Walsingham,  had 
been  in  reality  supreme.^  The  proud  and  terrible  hunchback, 
who  never  forgave,  nor  forgot  to  destroy,  his  enemies,^  had 
now  triumphed  over  the  last  passion  of  the  doting  queen. 
Essex  had  gone  to  perdition. 

Son  of  the  great  minister  who  had  brought  the  mother  of 
James  to  the  scaffold,  Salisbury  had  already  extorted  forgive- 


bro  dottrina  di  maocbinar  contro  11 
Stall  e  ylte  del  prindni  oon  quelle  del 
poiitanl  perdd  11  \;nlaina  puritani 
panistL" — M.  A.  Correr,  Ralazione. 

"  "6  pleno  dl  eloqaenza  non  solo 
nella  propria  sna  Imjzua  ma  anco  In 
divene  altre  e  nella  nancese  e  latina 
partloolarmente.  **  —  Francesco  Con- 
tarini.    Relasdooe. 

^  **  lia  moltoplii  displace  raverSoa 
Maesti  abbandonato  in  tatto  e  per 
totto  11  fforemo  dei  snol  regnl,  rlmet- 
tendo  11  tntto  al  suo  oonsigllo,  non 
folendo  egll  n^  trattar  nh  pensar  ad 
altro  cbe  alia  cacda  ....  Cosl  il 
presente  re  resta  plnttosto  sprcgiato  ed 
odiato  cbe  altrimentl :  cssendo  infine 
la  natora  dl  S.  M.  pinttosto  inclinata 
a  vlvere  rctiramento  con  otto  o  dieci 


del  snol  cbe  vlver  alia  libera,  come  ^ 
11  costume  del  paese  ed  11  deelderio 
del  popolo." — Ibid. 

'*  *' Li'aatorita  del  quale  h  cosi  asso- 
luta  cbe  con  verita  si  pud  dire  esser 
egll  11  re  e  ffoyematore  dl  quclla 
monarcbla." — N.  Molln,  Ralazione. 

"  "  4l  astnto  e  sagace  e  persecutore 
acerrimo  del  suol  nemld:  il  cbe  si 
vede  dall'  efletto  percbd  ne  ba  avuto 
molti  e  tuttl  11  ba  fattl  precipitare 
ancorcH^  cbe  fossero  uomini  emlnen- 

tissimi h  amico  de'  snol 

amici  ^  fa  volentieri  servizio:  ma 
pcro  h  piii  Inclinato  alia  vendetta  cbe 
all'  amore :  h  nomo  superbo  e  terribile." 
— Ibid.  Compare  M.  A.  Correr,  Re- 
lazione. 
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Chap.  XLL 


neaB  fo'r  that  esocution  from  the  fe<;hlc  king.  Before  Eliza- 
beth was  in  her  grave,  he  Tvaa  already  as  much  the  &TOurite 
of  her  successor  as  of  hereelf,  governing  Scotlaud  ag  well  as 
England,  and  being  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain  before 
Great  Britain  existed.^ 

Lord  High  Treasurer  and  First  Secretary  of  State,  he  was 
now  all  in  all  in  the  council  The  other  great  lords,  high- 
bora  and  highly  titled  eb  they  were  and  served  at  their  ban- 
quets by  boats  of  lackeys  on  their  knees — "  Nottinghama, 
Northamptons,  Suffolks — ^  were,  after  all,  ciphers  or  at  best, 
mere  pensioners  of  Spain.  For  all  the  venality  of  Europe 
was  not  confined  to  the  Continent*  Spain  spent  at  least  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  crowns^  annually  among  the 
leading  courtiers  of  James  while  his  wife,  Anne  of  Denmark, 
a  Papist  at  heart,  whose  private  boudoir  was  filled  with  pic- 
tures and  images  of  the  Madonna  and  the  samts,  had  already 
received  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  solid  cash  from. 
the  Spanish  court,  besides  much  jewelry,  and  other  valuable 

quali  eono  coei  ordinarij  in  quel  paerf 
clie  chi  pifL  riceva  h  piii  atJituito  ed' 
□narsto  rid-'Temlo  unn  golo  da  aodditi 


"  "Perche  e'lnBinafl  nella  gra^a 
del  pfcaonte  re  ajntaodolo  como  S.  M 
meifraimit  nil  ha  dotU)  e  occultamento 
ID  vitA  dolla  legina  o  HcopertameDte 
dopo  la  merte.  Cosi  nOB  Bolo  gli  e 
rluBcitodicancellaidaUaEua  memoria 
la  morte  dulla  madre  deUa  quale  fu 
principnlmente  aut«ro  il  padre  di  easo 
coDte  ma  ha  condotto  la  praprin  for- 
luna  a  qnollft  tanta  eminenia   ncUa 

?iiBle  ai  trora  al  presenle," — M.  A 
oner,  Rplazione. 

*<  N.  Molin.  italazione. 

"  "  D  CO  I  dl  Northftmplon  costode 
del  prirato  sigiUo  .  .  .  .  -  il  gran 
HDuniraglio  conto  di  Nottingham  ed 
il  coQte  di  Sufliilk  gran  ciamberlaiio 

tutti  tre  Bono  stuti  jirovi- 

Bionati  annnalniente  da  Bpagna  con 
qoalcbedoDO  al  tro  del  conuglio  legio." 
— M.  A.  Correr,  Rolarione. 

"  "  N6  Ti  eBBcndo  alcuno  cheo  t*rdi 
o  per  tempo  non  eia  neccsaitalo  di 
ricorrer  al  coiuiig-Uo  di  qui  S  ehe 
□gauno  prociiTB  di  acquistaral  tn 
grazia  e  la  protezinne  di  alcuno  del 
conaigllcTi  11  chc  non  si  pud  fare  in 
qnel  paeso  con  altri  mczzi  ne  conaltre 
Tie  cbe  con  prcsunti  e  donativi ;  li 


cjpi  ancora  aiccorae  m  e  Tedato 
dSvereo  occaaionl." — N.  Molin,  R 
Kione  D'lnghiKerra. 

"  Rimettcre  il  tntto  el  Buoi  mlnistil 
li  quali  aono  si  fattamonte  iDtereesali 
oho  acDza  U  modi  che  ordinanam«int« 
BoglioDo  uBar  li  Spagnoli  nan  ae  ns  t 
pu3  ricevere  quel  bcocficio  die  ri  , 
deelderu."  Ibid.  '  "Aveudo  moltl  di. 
essi  (minlatii)  peiiBioni  da  Spagnk, 
altri  son  ben  affetti  veiso  la  nanda ', 
ofbreeil  minor  numero  e  queIloch«<, 
mira  al  boIo  ben  e  aerviziodjel  regno* 
di  8.  M."  Francesco  Contarinl.  Re- 
lazione.  "  La  Spngna  .  -  .  .  tuando 
alcuna  volta  con  la  Maeatf  sua  I'eack 
de'  matrimonii  con  li  miniatii  quella 
delle  penmoni  e  donativi" — M.  A. 
Ckirrer,  Reladone. 

"  ■'  All'  amboBCiatoro  di  Spagu* 
reridente  alia  corte  d'InKhil terra  Bono 
mandaCi  ogni  anno  150,000  send),  non 
per  Boa  provirione  ma  par  altri  fini,  a 
pero  impetra  gran  coee." — Fran.  Con- 
tarinl, Relazione. 
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things.*  To  negotiate  with  Government  in  England  was  to 
bribe^  even  as  at  Paris  or  Madrid.  Gold  was  the  only  pass-key 
to  justice^  to  preferment,  or  to  power. 

Yet  the  foreign  subsidies  to  the  English  conrt  werey  after 
all,  of  but  little  avail  at  that  epoch.^  No  man  had  influence 
but  Cecil,  and  he  was  too  proud,  too  rich,  too  powerful  to  be 
bribed.*  Alone  with  clean  fingers  among  courtiers  and 
ministers,  he  had,  however,  accumulated  a  larger  fortune- than 
any.  His  annual  income  was  estimated  at  two  hundred  thou- 
sand crowns,  and  he  had  a  vast  floating  capital,  always  well 
employed.  Among  other  investments,  he  had  placed  half  a 
million  on  interest  in  Holland,^  and  it  was  to  be  expected, 
therefore,  that  he  should  favour  the  cause  of  the  republic, 
rebellious  and  upstart  though  it  were. 

The  pigmy,  as  the  late  queen  had  been  fond  of  nicknaming 
him,  was  the  only  giant  in  the  Government.  Those  crooked 
shoulders  held  up,  without  flinching,  the  whole  burden  of  the 
State.  Pale,  handsome,  anxious,  suffering,  and  intellectual 
of  visage,  with  his  indomitable  spirit,  ready  eloquence,  and 
nervous  energy,  he  easily  asserted  supremacy  over  all  the 
intriguers,  foreign  and  domestic,  the  stipendiaries,  the  gene- 
rals, the  admirals,  the  politicians,  at  court,  as  well  as  over  the 
Scotch  Solomon  who  sat  on  the  throne. 

But  mo#t  certainly  it  was  for^the  public  good  of  Britain 


"  N.  Molin,  Relazione,  &c.  M.  A. 
Coner,  Relazione.  "  Vanno  nutrendo 
le  epeianze  di  potor  an  ffiorao  motter 
mano  in  qael  regno  (dln^hiltorra)  e 
perdd  ool  solito  titolo  di  avantaffgi&re 
II  fede  eattolica  mantengono  diversi 
oaneffi  d'Inglesi  per  spargore  con  loro 
beneldo  i  sogged  che  escono  da  queUi 
e  dopp  la  pace  hanno  dispensati  fra 
qnelui  nazione  molti  den&ri  fra  quali  la 
ngina  ha  avuto  In  oontanti  pid  di 
cento  miUe  acudi  oltre  diverse  gioie  e 
altfe  oose  di  molto  Talsente."— F. 
Prioli,  Relazione  di  Spagna,  1604- 
1808.    N.  Molin. 

^  "Pare  ehe  U  Spa^uoU  si  sieno 
astennti  qaesti  doe  nl£ni  anni  per  11 
poco  fmtto  che  ne  cavano." — M.  A. 
Correr,  Relazione. 

**  "  Nd  ha  maX  voluto  accettar  pen- 

VOL.  IV. — L 


sioni." — M.  A.  Correr,  Relazione. 

'^  "Delia  sua  richezza  non  vo^lio 
parlare  perocche  h  cosa  che  ecoede  11 
creder  dog^uno;  ma  quasi  tutto  ha 
in  contanti  in  diverBo  piazze  di  Europa, 
ma  Botto  diversi  nomi ;  e  mi  ^  stato 
affermato  che  in  Olanda  solamente 
abbia  cinque  cento  mille  scudi  11  quali 
^11  rendono  utili  tali  che  bo  no  pud 
contantare."  Ibid.  "  Eesendo  opinione 
che  degU  uffici  della  corona  abbi 
cavato  meglio  di  200,000  scudi  aU' 
anno,  onde  ha  comprato  molta  quan- 
titSTdi  tcrrcni  o  gira  denari  in  diverse 
piazze  speciolmcnte  gran  somma  in 
Olanda  cne  profittano  piii  che  medio- 
crcmcnte,  cosa  cho  lo  tiene  affezionato 
ed  obbligato  affU  intereflsl  di  quelle 
provincie." — Ibid. 
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that  Em-ope  eliould  be  pacified.  It  is  very  true  that  the  pira- 
tical interest  would  mifl'er,  and  this  was  a  very  coagiderahle 
and  infiucntiiil  branch  of  business.  So  long  as  war  existed 
anywhcTC,  the  corsairs  of  England  sailed  with  the  utmost 
effrontery  from  English  ports,  to  prey  upon  the  commerce  of 
friend  and  foe  alike.  After  a"  career  of  successful  plunder,  it 
was  not  difficult  for  the  rovers  to  return  to  their  native  land, 
and,  with  the  proceeds  of  their  industry,  to  buy  themselvcB 
positions  of  unportance,  both  social  and  political.  It  was  not 
the  custom  to  consider  too  curiously  the  source  of  the  wealth, 
If  it  was  sufficient  to  dazzle  the  oyes  of  the  vulgar,  it  was 
pretty  certain  to  prove  the  re8i)ectQbility  of  the  owner.** 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  envoys  of  the  Dutch  and  Venetian 
republics  sought  redress  for  the  enormous  damage  inflicted 
on  their  commerce  by  Enghsli  pirates,  and  invoked  the  pro- 
tection of  public  law.  It  was  always  easy  for  learned  juri»- 
consuls  to  prove  such  depredations  to  be  consistent  with 
international  usag€  and  with  sound  morality.     Even  at  tliat 


"  "Pur  assiciiror  queati  mari  dai 
bertoni  Ingleei  che  hanno  apportato  e 
tattorn  apportano  tauta  (huiao  alio 
navi  c  Hudditi  di  Vustra  Serenita  cLo 
traiilcniin  In  levante  :  porchS  una  e 
dubbio  ]>er  In  lufotmaiucjiir  clio  ais  ho 
nvuto  clie  molti  tbscpIIi  partono 
d'lD^liiltcna  eotto  U  nomo  di  moTcafitl 
con  qimlche  poco  di  carico  i)er  il  i 
viig^o  di  IcTBiite  ma  U  lorn  fine  i  I 
nrincipalnicnU  <U  far  qualcbe  prcda.  se 
la  occaalone  ai  preseota ;  ocde  par- 
tenda  cod  questo  nome  di  meicanti 
viene  levata  roccasione  a)  rapprcaan- 
Umti  di  Voetra  Serenita  di  opporei  alia 
loro  lucita :  ma  In  cffiitto  eecondo 
I'otciisioneeBercitttDorufHpiodicoreari 
e  quando  loro  ricsce  di  far  qiialche 
preda  ai  coDtentano  di  rcetars  ceuli  e 

Srivi  della  patria  ]ter  qnnlche  eptzto 
i  Wmpo  BConqHalclioaonativo  unico 
remedio  in  quel  paese  per  Biiperar 
tutte  le  difflcohi  di  pnti?r  ripatrinn  e 

Sidemi    la   piadaKnata  predi   "    ■" 
olin,  Belazione. 

"PeroliS  con  la   poco   vicne  loro 
levato  il  niodo  di  andar  in  corso  "  " 
che  molt)  ai  Bono  arrichiti  porehS  « 
preteato  d)  andar  contro  i  neinid 


—Ibid. 

"Sono  p-li  Inglesi  aopra  tntti  gU 
uomini  deditl  al  cors^ginre,  ne  toco- 
vuuD  pnrticolur  prufe^ono  in  lempo 
detla  rcgina  Elizubcttq  la  qoale  la 
ptrmetteva  contro  fc]i  SpagnwAl  ed 

__■ ij  BQuiBudditiadapplicarviBi 

.  .  di  quit  sono  prueednte 
riccbraze  grand!  netU  panicolat^ 
accrescimenti  delli  dazii  pubblid  e 
epcricnza  e  ffluria  nelli  citUulini  ed 
angnmento  di  forae  conaidenkMisinnia 
a  tutto  il  regno.  Ora  qucste  depre- 
dazioni  cho  victato  daUa  pace  oonira 
Spagnnoli  si  sono  indi&crentempnW 
Tuhals  Bopra  tuttl  vcngono  piU  d.'ogid 

tristizitt  odiate  dal  to non 

di  meno  come  non  ai  trova  officio  di 
tant*  aantit^  e  giuatltia  che  ravujiik 
dcgli  nomtni  non  la  angtio  soaatBTS 
coiTomper  ;  coai  ft  opinions  che  quelU 
medefumi  che  hanno  principal  cvico 
di  perscguitare  qaeeti  acellentl  U 
nbbino  apesae  voll*  (avoriti  eproletti."" 
— Marc  Antonio  Coirpr,  Amhaac.  ap- 

presso  Qiacinno  I.  ISll,  in  " * 

and  Bcrehet.    B.  iv.  vol.  nnia 
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period,  although  England  was  in  population  and  in  wealth 
80  insignificant,  it  possessed  a  lofty,  insular  contempt  for  the 
opinions  and  the  doctrines  of  other  nations,  and  expected, 
with  perfect  calmness,  that  her  own  principles  should  be  not 
only  admitted,  but  spontaneously  adored.^ 

Yet  the  piratical  interest  was  no  longer  the  controlling 
one.  That  city  on  the  Thames,  which  already  numbered 
more  than  three  himdred  thousand  inhabitants,^  had  dis- 
covered that  more  wealth  was  to  be  accumulated  by  her 
bustling  shopkeepers*  in  the  paths  of  legitimate  industry  than 
by  a  horde  of  rovers  over  the  seas,  however  adventurous  and 
however  protected  by  Government. 

As  for  France,  she  was  already  defending  herself  against 
piracy  by  what  at  the  period  seemed  a  masterpiece  of  in- 
ternal improvement.  Thor  Seine,  the  Loire,  and  the  Bhone 
were  soon  to  be  united  in  one  chain  of  communication.  Thus 
merchandise  might  be  water-borne  from  the  channel  to  the 
Mediterranean,  without  risking  the  five  or  six  months'  voyage 
by  sea  then  required  from  Havre  to  Marseilles,  and  exposure 
along  the  whole  coast  to  attack  from  the  corsairs  of  England, 
Spain,  and  Barbary-" 

The  envoys  of  the  States-General  had  a  brief  audience  of 
the  new  sovereign,  in  which  little  more  than  phrases  of  com- 
pliment were  pronounced. 

"We  are  here,"  said  Bameveld,  "between  grief  and  joy.  We 
have  lost  her  whose  benefits  to  .us  we  can  never  describe  in 


*  "Enendo  Tlogleee  per  natura 
sapeibo  credo  cbe  ofl^niino  per  natura 
8ia  obbligato  di  accarezzarlo  non«olo 
ma  di  adorarlo."  —  Ibid.  N.  Molin, 
Balasione. 

M  Molin. 

»  ADgelo  Badoer,  Ambasc  in  Fran- 
da,  Be&zione  in  Barozzi  and  Bar- 
diet,  aer.  iL  vol.  i  "  Ma  finito  questo 
taglio  die  d  lavora  per  fiir  entrare  la 
Ldra  xidla  Senna  oome  ho  detto  b'^ 
liflolto  di  fame  nn  altro  per  far 
entrare  il  Rodano  che  pafisa  Lione 
nella  Loira  ^esendo  ffiil  il  dlBegno 
iktto  oon  clie  a'andrebbe  da  nn  mare 
all'  altro  seSnpre  per  i  finmi  senza  aver 


mai  a  emontare  in  terra  e  quando 
questo  resti  effettuato,  como  ponendo- 
vid  le  mani  eg^li  reaterebbo  in  non 
lunghi  anni  mentre  oontinui  la  pace 
sella  Franda  con  pid  brevity  con  piii 
dcurezza  e  con  ffrand'  utilo  a  quel 
regno  si  mnnderebbero  lo  mcrd  dal 
Medlterraneo  sempre  per  acqua  eino 
nell'  Occono  senza  avcrlo  a  mandare 
per  tanto  mare  come  d  fa  ora  cho  lo 
navi  hanno  a  drcondare  tutta  la 
Bpagna  per  arrivaro  in  quelle  parti 
con  tanto  risdiio  di  vonti  e  di  corsari 
oltre  il  tempo  di  cinque  o  sci  med  che 
alle  volte  consumano  nel  viaggio/' 
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words,  but  we  have  found  a  successor  who  is  heir  not  only  to 
her  kingdom  but  to  all  her  virtues."^  And  with  this  exordium 
the  great  Advocate  plunged  at  once  into  the  depths  of  his 
subject,  so  far  as  was  possible  in  an  address  of  ceitemony. 
He  besought  the  king  not  to  permit  Spain,  standing  on  tho 
neck  of  the  provinces,  to  grasp  from  that  elevation  at  othn 
empires.  He  reminded  James  of  his  duty  to  save  those  of 
his  own  religion  from  the  clutch  of  a  sanguinary  sujMiratition, 
to  drive  away  those  lurking  satellites  of  the  Roman  pontiff 
who  considered  Britain  their  lawful  prey.  He  implored  him 
to  complete  the  work  so  worthily  begun  by  Elizabeth.  If 
oil  those  botmd  by  one  interest  should  now,  he  ui^ed,  unite 
their  eiforts,  the  Siianiard,  deprived  not  only  of  the  Nether- 
lands, but,  if  he  were  not  wise  in  time,  banished  from  the 
ocean  and  stripped  of  all  his  transmarine  possessions,  would  , 
be  obliged  to  consent  to  a  peace  founded  on  the  only  secure '. 
basis,  equality  of  strength.  The  envoy  concluded  by  beseech- 
ing the  king  for  assistance  to  Ostend,  now  besieged  for  two 
years  long.'* 

But  James  manifested  small  disposition  to  melt  in  the  fei^ 
vour  of  the  Advocate's  eloqucnca  He  answered  with  a  few 
cold  commonplaces.  Benignant  but  extremely  cautious,  he 
professed  goodwill  enough  to  the  States  but  quite  as  much 
for  Spain,  a  power  with  which,  ho  observed,  ho  had  never 
quarrelled,  and  from  whicb  he  had  received  the  most  friendly 
offices.  The  archdukes,  too,  he  asserted,  had  never  been 
hostile  to  the  realm,  but  only  to  tho  Queen  of  England.  In 
brief,  he  was  new  to  English  affairs,  reqxiired  time  to  look 
about  him,  but  would  not  disguise  that  his  genius  was  litcraryj 
studious,  and  tranquil,  and  much  more  inclined  to  peace 
than  to  war.*' 

In  truth,  James  .had  cause  to  look  very  sharply  about  him. 
It  required  an  acute  brain  and  steady  nerves  to  understand 
and  to  control  the  whirl  of  p^^^ties  and  the  conflict  of  interests 
and  intrigues,  the  chameleon  shiftings  of  character  and  colour, 
at  this  memorable  epoch  of  transition  in  the  realm  which  he 

"OroUiiH.iii.OlS.    Meteren, -u&i tup.  "Ibid.  "Ibid. 
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had  just  inherited.  There  was  a  Scotch  party,  favourable  on 
the  whole  to  France ;  there  was  a  Spanish  party,  there  was  an 
English  party,  and,  more  busy  than  all,  there  was  a  party — 
not  Scotch,  jior  French,  nor  English,  nor  Spanish — that 
un-dying  party  in  aU  commonwealths  or  kmgdoms  which  ever 
fights  for  itself  and  for  the  spoils. 

France  and  Spain  had  made  peace  with  each  other  at 
Vervins  five  years  before,  and  had  been  at  war  ever 
8ince. 

Nothing  could  be  plainer  nor  more  cynical  than  the 
language  exchanged  between  the  French  monarch  and  the 
representative  of  Spaiif.  That  Philip  III. — as  the  Spanish 
Government  by  a  convenient  fiction  was  always  called — ^was 
the  head  and  front'  of  the  great  Savoy-Biron  conspiracy  to 
take  Hemy's  Ufe  and  dismember  kis  ]dngdom,  was  hardly  a 
stage  secret.  Yet  diplomatic  relations  were  still  preserved 
between  the  two  countries,  and  wonderful  diplomatic  inter- 
viewB  had  certainly  been  taking  place  in  Parifl. 

Ambassador  Tassis  had  walked  with  lofty  port  into  Henry's 
cabinet,  disdaining  to  salute  any  of  the  princes  of  the  blood 
or  high  functionaries  of  state  in  the  apartments  through  which 
he  passed,  and  with  insolent  defiance  had  called  Henry  to 
account  for  his  dealing  with  the  Dutch  rebels. 

"  Sire,  the  king  my  master  finds  it  very  strange,"  he  said, 
^4hat  you  still  continue  to  assist  his  rebels  in  Holland,  and 
that  you  shoot  at  his  troops  on  their  way  to  the  Netherlands. 
K  you  don't  abstain  from  such  infractions  of  his  rights  he 
prefers  open  war  to  being,  cheated  by  such  a  pretended  peace. 
Hereupon  I  demand  your  reply." 

"  Mr.  Ambassador,"  replied  the  king,  "  I  find  it  still  more 
strange  that  your  master  is  so  impudent  as  to  dare  to  make 
such  complaints — ^he  who  is  daily  making  attempts  .upon  my 
life  and  upon  this  State.  Even  if  I  do  assist  the  Hollanders, 
what  wrong  is  that  to  him  ?  It  is  an  organized  common- 
wealth, powerful,  neighbourly,  acknowledging  no  subjection 
to  him.  But  your  master  is  stirring  up  rebeUion  in  my  own 
kingdom,  addressing  himself  to  the  princes  of  my  blood  and 


my  moat  notable  officers,  bo  that  I  have  Ijeen  obliged  to  cut 
off  the  head  of  one  of  tie  most  beloved  of  them  all.  By 
tlieeo  unchristian  proceedings  he  has  obliged  me  to  take  sides 
with  the  HollanderB,  whom  I  know  to  be  devoted  to  me  ;  nor 
have  I  done  anything  for  them  except  to  pay  the  debts  I 
owed  them.  I  know  perfectly  well  that  the  king  your  master 
is  the  head  of  this  conspiracy,  and  that  the  troops  of  Naples 
were  meditating  an  attack  upon  my  kingdom.  I  have  two 
letters  written  by  the  hand  of  your  master  to  Marshal  Biron, 
telling  him  to  trust  Fuentes  as  if  it  were  himself,  and  it  is 
notorious  that  Fuentes  has  projected  and  managed  all  the 
attempts  to  assassinate  mo.  Do  you  think  yoii  have  a  child 
to  deal  with  ?  The  late  King  of  Spain  knew  me  pretty  welL 
If  this  one  thinks  himself  wiser  I  shall  let  him  see  who  I  am* 
Do  you  want  peace  or,wai*?     I  am  ready  for  either," 

The  ambassador,  whose  head  had  thus  been  so  vigorously 
washed — aa  Hemy  expressed  it  in  recounting  the  interview 
afterwards  to  the  Dutch  envoy,  Dr.  Aerssens — stammered 
some  nuiutelligible  excuses,  and  humbly  begged  his  Majesty 
not  to  be  offended.  He  then  retired  quite  crest-fallen,  and 
took  leave  most  politely  of  everybody  as  he  went,  down  even 
to  the  verj-  grooms  of  the  chambers. 

"  You  must  show  your  teeth  to  the  Spaniard,"  said  Henry 
to  Aerssens,  "if  you  wish  for  a  quiet  life." 

Hero  was  unsophisticated  diplomacy ;  for  the  politic 
Hemy,  who  could  forgive  assassins  and  conspirators,  crowned 
or  otherwise,  when  it  suited  his  purpose  to  be  lenient,  knew 
that  it  was  on  this  occasion  very  prudent  to  use  the  gift 
of  language,  not  in  order  to  conceal,  bat  to  express  his 
thoughts. 

"  I  left  the  king  as  red  as  a  turkey-cock,"  said  Tassis,  as 
soon  as  he  got  home  that  morning,  "and  I  was  another 
turkey-cock.  We  have  been  talking  a  little  bit  of  truth  to 
each  other."" 

In  truth,  it  was  impossible,  aa  the  world  was  then  con- 
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Btitated,  that  France  and  Spain,  in  spite  of  many  secret 
sym^thies,  should  not  be  enemies  ;  that  France,  England, 
and  the  Dutch  commonwealth,  although  cordially  <1iHli1nng 
each  other,  should  not  be  allies. 

Even  before  the  death  of  Elizabeth  a  very  remarkable 
interview  had  taken  place  at  Dover,  in  which  the  queen  had 
secretly  disclosed  the  great  thoughts  with  which  that  most 
imperial .  brain  was  filled  just  before  its  boundless  activity 
was  to  cease  for  ever. 

She  had  wished  for  a  personal  interview  with  the  French 
king,  whose  wit  and  valour  she  had  always  heartily  admired. 
Henry,  on  his  part,  while  unmercifully  ridiculing  that  preter- 
human vanity  which  he  fed  with  fantastic  adulation,  never 
failed  to  do  justice  to  her  genius,  and  had  been  for  a  moment 
disposed  to  cross  the  channel,  or  even  to  hold  council  with  her 
on  board  ship  midway  between  the  two  countries.'*  It  was 
however,  found  impracticable  to  arrange  any  such  meeting, 
and  the  gossips  of  the  day  hinted  that  the  great  Henry,  whoso 
delight  was  in  battle,  and  who  had  never  been  known  to 
shrink  from  danger  on  dry  land,  was  appalled  at  the  idea 
of  sea-sickness,  and  even  dreaded  the  chance  of  being  kid- 
napped by  the  English  pirates.^ 

The  corsairs  who  drove  so  profitable  a  business  at  that 
period  by  plundering  the  merchantmen  of  their  enemy,  of 
their  Dutch  and  French  allies,  and  of  their  own  nation,  would 
assiiredly  have  been  pleased  with  such  a  prize. 

The  queen  had  confided  to  De  Bethune  that  she  had  some- 
thing to  say  to  the  king  which  she  could  never  reveal  to  other 
ears  than  his,  but  when  the  proposed  visit  of  Henry  was 
abandoned,  it  was  decided  that  his  oonfidential  minister 
should  slip  across  the  channel  before  Elisabeth  returned  to 
her  palace  at  Greenwich. 


deien  w»t  waerlieyt  ff035yt/*  mir^ 
Aerasans  to  the  States-GenoraX  4  Oct. 
160i    Hague  Archives  MB^^. 

Henry  recounted  these  onTmatlons 
with  his  own  lipe  to  Dr.  Aevnent,  who 
communicated  them  to  the  States- 
General  in  his  secret  letters.    I  have 


read  them  in  the  Fransche  DopS- 
chen,  Ao.  1602-1607,  Royal  Archives 
at  the  Hajjfue  MS.  See  especially 
Acrssons  to  the  States-General,  4  and 
18  October,  1603. 

••  Memoires   de    Sully,  iv.   84-46, 
anno  1601.  « Ibid. 
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De  Bethuce  accordingly  came  incognito  from  Calais  to 
Dover,  in  which  port  he  had  a  long  and  most  confideBtial 
interview  with  the  queen.  Then  and  there  the  woman, 
nearly  seventy  years  of  a^e,  who  governed  despotically  the 
half  of  a  small  island,  while  the  other  half  was  in  the  poBses- 
sion  of  a  man  whose  mother  she  had  slain,  and  of  a  people 
who  hated  the  English  more  than  they  hated  the  Sj)aniard9 
or  the  French — a  queen  with  some  three  millions  of  loyal  but 
moat  tui'bulent  suhjccte  la  one  island,  and  with  about  half-a- 
million  ferocious  rebels  in  another  requiring  usually  an  army 
of  twenty  thousand  disciplined  soldiers  to  keep  them  in  a 
kind  of  subjugation,  with  a  revenue  fluctuating  between  eight 
hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling,  and  the  half  of  that  sum, 
and  with  a  navy  of  a  hundred  privateersmen — disclosed  to 
the  French  envoy  a  vast  plan  for  regulating  the  polity  and 
the  reUgion  of  the  civilized  world,  and  for  remodelling  the 
map  of  Europe.*" 

There  should  bo  three  religions,  said  Elizabeth — not  count- 
ing the  dispensation  from  Mecca,  about  which  Turk  and  Hua 
might  be  permitted  to  continue  their  struggle  on  the  crepus- 
cular limits  of  civilization.  Everywhere  else  there  should  be 
toleration  only  for  the  churches  of  Peter,  of  Luther,  Mid  of 
Calvin.  The  house  of  Austria  was  to  be  humbled — the  one 
branch  driven  back  to  Spain  and  kept  there,  the  other  branch 
to  be  deprived  of  the  imj>crial  crown,  which  was  to  be  disposed 
of  as  in  times  past  by  the  votes  of  the  princely  electors. 
There  should  he  two  repuhlics — the  Swiss  and  the  Dutch — 
each  of  those  commonwealths  to  be  protected  by  France  and 
England,  and  each  to  receive  considerable  parings  out  of  tho 
possessions  of  Bpoinand  the  empire. 

-Finally,  all  Oluiatendoni  was  to  he  divided  off  into  a  cer- 
tain number  of  powers,  almost  exactly  equal  to  each  other ; 
the  weighing,  measuring,  and  ooonting,  necessary  to  oht^ 
this  international  equilibrium,  being  of  course  the  duty  ot 
the  king  and  queen  when  they  should  ut  some  day  togoAer 
at  table. 
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Thus  there  were  five  points ;  sovereigns  and  politicians 
having  always  a  fondness  for  a  neat  summary  in  five  or  six 
points.  Number  one,  to  remodel  the  electoral  system  of  the 
holy  Roman  empire.  Number  two,  to  establish  the  republic 
of  the  United  Provinces.  Number  three,  to  do  as  much  for 
Switzerland.  Number  four,  to  partition  Europe.  Number 
five,  to  reduce  all  religions  to  three.**  Nothing  could  be  more 
majestic,  no  plan  fuller  firaught  with  tranquilliiy  for  the  rulers 
of  mankind  and  their  subjects.  Thrice  happy  the  people, 
having  thus  a  couple  of  heads  with  crowns  upon  them  and 
brains  within  them  to  prescribe  what  was  to  be  done  in  this 
world  and  believed  as  to  the  next  1 

•  The  illustribus  successor  of  that  great  queen  no^tretches 
her  benignant  sceptre  over  two  hundred  millions  of  subjects, 
and  the  political  revenues  of  her  empire  '.are  more  than  a 
hundredfold  those  of  Elizabeth ;  yet  it  would  hardly  now  be 
thought  great  statesmanship  or  sound  ifiperial  policy  for  a 
British  sovereign  even  to  imagine  the  possibiUty  of  the  five 
points  which  filled  the  royal  English  mind  at  Dover. 

But  Henry  wls  as  much  convinced  as  Elizabeth  of  the 
necessity  and  the  possibility  of  establishing  the  five  points, 
and  De  Bethune  had  been  astonished  at  the  exact  similarity 
of  the  conclusion  which  those  two  sovereign  intellects  had 
reached,  even  before  they  had  been  placed  in  communion 
with  each  other.  The  death  of  the  queen  had  not  caused 
any  change  in  the  far-reaching  designs  of  .which  the  king  now 
remained  the  sole  executor,  and  his  first  thought,  on  the 
accession  of  James,  was  accordingly  to  despatch  De  Bethune, 
now  created  Marquis  de  Sosny,  as  anlbassador  extraordinary 
to  England,  in  order  that  the  new  sovereign  might  be  secretly 
but  thoroughly  instructed  as  to  the  scheme  for  remod^ng 
Christendom.* 

A3  Rosny  was  also  charged  with  the  duty  of  fortnally  con- 
gratulating King  James,  he  proceeded  upon  his  journey  with 
remarkable  pomp.  He  was  accompanied  by  two  hundred 
gentlemen  of  quality,   specially  attached  to  his  embassy — 

«  M^molres  de  Sully,  iv.  84-36,  anno  1601.  **  Ibid.  260,  scqq. 
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young  city  fopa,  as  he  himself  described  them,  who  were  out 
of  their  element  whenever  tJicy  left  the  pavement  of  Paris 
— and  by  an  equal  number  of  valeta,  grooms,  aud  cooks." 
Such  a  retinue  was  indiapensable  to  enable  an  ambassador 
to  transact  the  public  business  and  to  maintain  the  publio 
dignity  in  those  days ;  unproductive  consumption  being  oc- 
counted  most  sagacious  and  noble. 

Before  reaching  the  English  shore  the  marquis  was  involved 
in  trouble.  Accepting  the  offer  of  the  English  vice-admiral 
lying  ofif  Calais,  he  embarked  with  his  suite  in  two  English 
vessels,  much  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  Do  Vic,  vice-admiral  of 
France,  ^o  was  anxious  to  convey  the  French  ambassador  in 
the  war-fflips  of  his  country.  There  had  been  sfispicion  afloat- 
as  to  the  good  understanding  between  England  and  Spain, 
caused  by  the  great  courtesy  recently  shown  to  the  Count  of 
Arenberg,  and  there  was  intense  irritation  among  all  the  sea- 
faring people  of  Ffance  on  account  of  the  exploits  of  the 
English  corsairs  upon  their  coast,"  Kosny  thought  it  best  to 
begin  his  embassy  by  an  act  of  conciliation,  but  soon  had  causa 
to  repent  his  decision. 

In  mid-channel  they  were  met  by  De'  Tie's  vessels  wifii  the 
French  banner  displayed,  at  which  sight  the  English  com- ' 
mander  was  so  wroth  that  he  forthwith  ordered  a  broadside 
to  be  poured  into  the  audacious  foreigner ;  swearing  with 
mighty  oaths  that  none  but  the  English  flag  should  be  shown 
in  those  waters.  And  thus,  while  conveying  a  French  am- 
bassador and  three  hundred  Frenchmen  on  a  sacred  nusBion 
to  the  British  sovereign,  this  redoubtable  mariner  of  England 
prepared  to  do  battle  -with  the  ship*  of  France.  It  was  with 
much  difficulty  and  some  prevarication  that  Rosny  appeased 
the  strife,  representing  that  the  French  flag  had  only  been 
raised  in  order  'that  it  might  be  dipped,  in  honour  of  the 
French  ambassador,  as  the  ships  passed  each  other.  The  full- 
13  Jono,    shotted  broadside  was  fired  from  fifty  guns,  but  the 

1003.       English  commander   consented,  at  De  Rosny's  re- 
presentations, that  it  should  be  discharged  wide  of  the  mark."     j 
"  MfmoircB  Jl-  Sullr,  iv.  303 ;  t,  SI.        «  Ibid.  iv.  272,        «  Ibid.  S73-6. 
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A  few  shots^  however,  struck  the  side  of  one  of  the  French 
Tesseb,  and  at  the  same  time,  as  Cardinal  Bichelieu 
afterwards  remarked,  pierced-  the  heart  of  every  patriotic 
Frenchman.*^ 

The  ambassador  made  a  sign,  which  De  Vic  understood,  to 
lower  his  flag  and  to  refrain  from  answering  the  fire.*^  Thus 
a  battle  between  allies,  amid  the  most  amazing  circumstances, 
was  avoided,  but  it  may  well  be  imagined  how  long  and  how 
deeply  the  poison  of  the  insult  festered. 

Such  an  incident  could  hardly  predispose  the  ambassador 
in  favour  of  the  nation  he  was  about  to  visit,  or  strengthen 
his  hope  of  laying,  not  only  the  foundation  of  a  perpetual 
friendship  between  the  two  crowns,  but  of  eflFecting  the  palin- 
genesis of  Europe.  Yet  no  doubt  Sully — as  the  world  has 
80  long  learned  to  call  him — was 'actuated  by  lofty  sentiments 
in  many  respects  in  advance  of  his  age.  Although  a  brilliai^t 
and  successful  campaigner  in  his  youth,  he  detested  war,  and 
looked  down  with  contempt  at  political  systems  which  had 
not  yet  invented  anything  better  than  gunpowder  for  the 
arbitrament  of  international  disputes.  Instead  of  war  being 
an  occasional  method  of  obtaining  peace,  it  pained  him  to 
think  that  peace  seemed  only  a  process  for  arriving  at  war. 
Surely  it  was  no  epigram  in  those  days,  but  the  simplest 
statement  of  conmionplace  fact,  that  war  was  the  normal 
condition  of  Christians.  Alas  !  will  it  be  maintained  that  in 
the  two  and  a  half  centuries  .which  have  since  elapsed  the 
world'  has  made  much  progress  in  a  higher  direction  ?  Is 
there  yet  any  appeal  among  the  most  civilized  nations  except 
to  ihe  logic  of  the  largest  battalions  and  the  eloquence  of  the 
biggest  guns  ? 

De  Bosny  came  tp  be  the  harbinger  of  a  political  mil- 
lennium, and  he  heartily  despised  war.  The  schemes,  never- 
theless, which  were  as  much  his  own  as  his  master's,  and 
which  he  was  instructed  to  lay  before  the  English  monarph 
as  exclusively  his  own,  woidd  have  required  thirty  years  of 

'^  MImoiros  de  Sully,  iv.  378-6,  and  notes.  ^  Ibid. 
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BUCceBsful  and  tremendous  warfare  before  they  could  have  a 
beginning  of-  development. 

It  is  not  Burprising  tbat  so  philosophical  a  mind  as  his, 
while  still  inclining  to  pacific  designs,  should  have  been  led 
by  what  met  his  eyes  and  ears  to  some  rather  severe  gene- 
ralizations. 

"  It  is  certain  that  the  English  hate  us,"  be  said,  "  and  irith 
a  hatred '  so  atrong  and  so  general  that  one  is  tempted  to 
place  it  among  the  natural  dispositions  of  this  peojile.  Yet 
it  is  rather  the  effect  'of  their  pride  and  tlieir  presumption  ; 
since  there  is  no  nation  in  Europe  more  haughty,  more  dis- 
dainful, moro  besotted  with  the  idea  of  its  own  e»cellenc&  If 
you  were  to  take  their  word  for  it,  mind  and  reason  are  only 
found  with  them  ;  they  ailore  all  their  opinions  and  despise 
those  of  all  other  nations  ;   and  it  never  occurs  to  them  to 

listen  to  others,  «r  to  doubt  themselves Examine 

what  are  called  with  them  maxims  of  state ;  you  will  find 
nothing  hut  the  laws  of  jiride  itself,  adopted  through  arro- 
gance or  through  indolence.'"* 

"  Placed  by  nature  amidst  the  tempestuous  and  variable 
ocean,"  he  wrote  to  his  sovereign,  *'  they  are  as  shifting,  as 
impetuous,  as  changeable  as  its  waves.  So  self-contradictory 
and  BO  inconsistent  are  their  actions  almost  in  the  same 
instant  as  to  make  it  impossible  that  they  should  proceed 
irom  the  same  persons  and  the  eomo  mind.  Agitated  and 
urged  by  their  pride  and  arrogance  alone,  they  take  all  their 
imaginations  and  extravagances  for  truths  and  realities ;  the 
objects  of  their  desires  and  affections  for  inevitable  events  ; 
not  balancing  and  measuring  those  desires  ^"ith  the  actual 
condition  of  things,  nor  with  the  character  of  the  people  with 
whom  they  have  to  deal,"  •* 

When  the  ambassador  arrived  in  London  he  was  lodged  at 
Arundel  palace.  He  at  once  became  the  cynosure  of  all 
indigenous  parties  and  of  adventurous  politicians  from  every 

"  M(^moires.lv.  291,993.  Compnre  I  "  Roany  to  the  King.  13  Jane. 
Ihe  Bmbusaador's  Icltors  in  Vlttorio  1003.  in  Vittorio  Siri.  Momorie  Be- 
Biri,  vol.  I.  I  condiie,  1.  326. 
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part  of  Europe  ;  few  knowing  how  to  shape  their  course  since 
the  great  fisuniliar  lustre  had  disappeared  from  the  English 
sky. 

Bosnj  found  the  Scotch  lords  sufficiently  favourable  to 
France  ;  the  English  Catholic  grandees,  with  all  the  Howards 
and  the  lord  high  admiral  at  their  head,  excessively  inclined 
to  Spain,  and  a  great  English  party  detesting  both  Spain  and 
France  with  equal  fervour  and  well  enough  disposed  to  the 
United  Provinces,  not  as  hating  that  commonwealth  less  but 
the  two  great  powers  more. 

'  The  ambassador  had  arrived  with  the  five  points,  not  in 
his  portfolio  but  in  his  heart,  and  they  might  after  all  be  con- 
centrated in  one  phrase — Down  with  Austria,  up  with  the 
Dutch  republic.  On  his  first  interview  with  Cecil,  who  came 
to  arrange  for  his  audience  with  the  king,  he  found  the 
secretary  much  disposed  to  conciliate  both  Spain  and  the 
empire^  and  to  leave  the  provinces  to  shift  for  themselves. 
He  spoke  of  Ostend  as  of  a  town  not  worth  the  pains  taken 
to  preserve  it,  and  of  the  India  trade  as  an  advantage  of 
which  a  true  policy  required  that  the  United  Provinces 
should  be  deprived.**  Already  the  fine  commercial  instinct 
of  England  had  scented  a  most  formidable  rival  on  the 
ocean. 

As  for  the  king,  he  had  as  yet  declared  himself  for  no 
party,  while  all  parties  were  disputing  among  each  other  for 
mastery  over  him.  James  found  himself,  in  truth,  as  much 
astrSy  in  Efiglish  politics  as  he  was  a  foreigner  upon  English 
earth.  Suspecting  every  one,  afraid  of  every  one,  he  was  in 
mortal  awe,  most  of  all,  of  his  wife,  who  being  the  daughter 
of  one  Protestant  sovereign  and  wife  of  another,  and  queen  of 
a  united  realm  dependent  for  its  very  existence  on  antago- 
msm  to  Spain  and  Home,  wafi  naturally  inclined  to  Spanish 
politics  and  the  Catholic  faith. 

The  turbulent  and  intriguing  Anne  of  Denmark  was  not  at 
the  moment  in  London,  but  James  was  daily  expecting  and 
De  Bethune  dreading  her  arrival. 

"  Letter  last  cited,  807. 
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The  ambassador  knew  very  well  that,  although  the  king 
talked  big  in  her  absenco  about  the  fomiB  which  he  intended 
to  prcBcrihe  for  her  conduct,  he  would  take  orders  from  her 
as  soon  as  she  arrived,  refuse  her  nothing,  conceal  nothing 
from  her,  and  tremble  before  her  as  usual." 

The  king  was  not  specially  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the 
French  monarch  or  his  atabassador,  for  he  had  been  told 
that  Henry  hod  occasionally  spoken  of  him  as  captain  of  arts 
and  doctor  of  arms,  and  that  both  the  Marquis  de  Bosny  and 
bis  brother  wore  known  to  have  used  highly  disrespectful 
language  concerning  him. 

Before  his  audience,  De  Rosny  received  a  private  viwt 
from  Bamevcld  and  the  deputies  of  the  States-General,  and 
wjiB  informed  that  since  his  arrival  they  had  been  treated 
with  more  civility  by  the  king.  Previously  he  had  refused 
to  see  tliem  after  the  first  official  reception,  had  not  beeji 
willing  to  grant  Count  Henry  of  Nassau  a  private  audience,  | 
and  had  spoken  publicly  of  the  States  as  seditious  rebels. 

On  the  2l8t  June  Bameveld  had  a  long  private  interview 
21  Jnne.  ^'h  the  amljassador  at  Arundel  palace,  when  he 
exerted  all  his  eloquence  to  prove  the  absolute 
necessity  of  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  between 
France  and  the  United  Broviuces  if  the  indepeudcnce  of  the 
republic  were  ever  to  be  achieved.  Unless  a  French  army 
took  the  field  at  once,  Ostend  would  certainly  fidl,  he  urged, 
and  resistance  to  the  Spaniards  would  soon  afterwards  cease.** 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  Advocate  felt  in  his  heart  so 
much  despair  as  his  words  indicated,  but  he  was  most  anx- 
ious that  Henry  should  openly  declare  himself  the  protector  of 
the  young  commonwealth,  and  not  iodisposed  perhaps  to 
cxa^erato  the  dangers,  grave  as  they  were  without  doubt, 
by  which  its  existence  was  menaced. 

The  ambassador  however  he^ed  the  Hollander  to  renounce 
any  such  hopes,  assuring  him  that  the  king  had  no  intention 
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of  publicly  and  singly  taJdng  upon  his  shoulders  the  whole 
burden  of  war  with  Spain,  the  fruits  of  which  would  not  be  his 
to  gather.  Certainly  before  there  had  been  time  thoroughly  to 
study  the  character  and  inclinations  of  the  British  monarch  it 
would  be  impossible  for  De  Rosny  to  hold  out  any  encourage- 
ment in  this  regard.  He  then  asked  Bameveld  what  he  had 
been  able  to  disQover  during  his  residence  in  London  as  to  the 
personal  sentiments  of  James. 

The  Advocate  replied  that  at  first  the  king,  yielding  to  his 
own  natural  tendencies,  an^  to  the  advice  of  his  counsellors, 
had  refused  the  Dutch  deputies  every  hope,  but  that  sub- 
sequently reflecting,  as  it  would  seem,  that  peace  would  cost 
England  very  dear  if  English  inaction  should  cause  the 
Hollanders  to  fall  again  under  the  dominion  of  the  Catholic 
king,  or  to  find  their  only  deliverance  in  the  protection  of 
France,  and  beginning*  to  feel  more  acutely  how  much 
England  had  herself  to  fear  from  a  power  like  Spain,  he  had 
seemed  to  awake  out  of  a  profound  sleep,  and  promised  to 
take  these  important  afiairs  into  consideration. 

Subsequently  he  had  fallen  into  a  dreary  abyss  of  indecision, 
where  he  still  remained.^  It  was  certain  however  that  he 
would  form  no  resolution  without  the  concurrence  of  the  King 
of  France,  whose  ambassador  he  had  been  so  impatiently 
ezpectii^,  and  whose  proposition  to  him  of  a  double  marriage 
between  their  respective  children  had  given  him  much  satis- 
fiEU^tion. 

De  Bosny  felt  sure  that  the  Dutch  statesmen  were  far  too 
adroit  to  put  entire  confidence  in  anything  said  by  James, 
whether  favourable  or  detrimental  to  their  cause.  He  con- 
jured Bameveld  therefore,  by  the  welfare  of  his  country,  to 
conceal  nothing  from  him  in  regard  to  the  most  secret 
resolutions  that  might  have  been  taken  by  the  States  in  the 
event  of  their  being  abandoned  by  England,  or  in  case  of 
their  being  embarrassed  by  a  sudden  demand  on  the  part 
of  that  power  for  the  cautionary  towns  offered  to  Elizabeth." 

Bameveld,  thus  pressed,  and  considering  the  ambassador 

»«  Letter  of  Rosny,  vbi  sup.  "  Ibid,  818. 
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as  the  confidential  counBellor  of  a  sovereign  who  was  the 
republic's  only  friend,  no  longer  hesitated.  Making  a  ment 
to  himself  of  imparting  an  important  secret,  he  said  that  tbo 
state-council  of  the  commonwealth  had  resolved  to  elude 
at  any  cost  the  restoration  of  the  cautionary  towns."  . 

The  interview  was  then  abruptly  terminated  by  the  arriral 
of  the  Venetian  envoy,  i 

The  22Dd   of  June   arrived.     The   marquis   had   ordered 
33  June,      mourning  suits  for  his  whole  embassy  and  retinuCj 
1003.        j,y  particular  command  of  his  sovereign,  who  wished 
to  pay  this  public  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  great  ijueen. 

To  his  surprise  and  somewhat  to  his  indignation,  he  waa 
however  informed  that  no  one,  stranger  or  native,  Scotchman 
or  Englishman,  had  been  permitted  to  present  himself  to  the 
king  in  black,  that  his  ajipearanee  there  in  mourning  wonld 
be  considered  almost  an  afiront,  and  that  it  was  a  strictly 
enforced  rule  at  court  to  abstain  from  any  mention  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  to  affect  an  entire  obhvion  of  her  reign." 

At  the  last  moment,  and  only  because  convinced  that 
he  might  otherwise  cause  the  impending  negotiations 
utterly  to  fail,  the  ambassador  consented  to  attire  himself 
the  hundred  and  twenty  gentjemen  selected  from  his  diplo- 
matic family  to  accompany  him  on  this  occasion,  and  all 
his  sen'antB,  in  gida  costume.  The  royal  guards,  with  the  , 
Earl  of  Derby  at  their  Lead,  came  early  in  the  nftemooa 
to  Arundel  House  to  escort  him  to  the  Thames,  and  were 
drawn  up  on  the  quay  as  the  marquis  and  his  followera 
embarked  in  the  splendid  royal  barges  provided  to  convey 
them  to  Greenwich,'* 

On  arriving  at  their  destination  they  were  met  at  the 
.  landing  by  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  escorted  with 
great  pomp  and  through  an  iufinite  multitude  of  spectators 
to  the  palace.  Such  was  the  crowd,  without  and  within,  of 
courtiers  and  common  people,  that  it  was  along  time  before 
the  marquis,  preceded  by  liis  hundred  and  twenty  gentle- 
men, reached  the  haU  of  audience. 

■'  Letter  of  Roany,  t*i(  tup.  "  Ibid,  330, 833 .  "  Ibid,  823,  tegq. 
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At  last  he  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  when  James 
arose  and  descended  eagerly  two  steps  of  the  dais  in  order  to 
greet  the  ambassador.  He  would  have  descended  them  all 
had  not  one  of  the  counsellors  plucked  him  by  tKe  sleeve, 
whispering  that  he  had  gone  quite  far  enough. 

"  And  if  I  honour  this  ambassador,"  cried  James,  in  a  loud 
voice,  "  more  than  is  usual,  I  don't  intend  t^at  it  shall  serve 
as  a  precedent  for  others.  I  esteem  and  love  him  particularly, 
because  of  the  affection  which  I  know  he  cherishes  for  me, 
of  his  firmness  in  our  religion,  and  of  his  fideUty  to  his 
master."  *» 

Much  more  that  was  personally  flattering  to  the  marquis 
was  said  thus  emphatically  by  James.  To  all  this  the  ambas- 
sador replied,  not  by  a  set  discourse,  but  only  by  a  few  words 
of  compliment,  expressing  his*  sovereign's  regrets  at  the 
death  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  his  joy  at  the  accession  of 
the  new  sovereign.  He  then  delivered  his  letters  of  credence, 
Qnd  the  complimentary  conversation  continued  ;  the  king 
declaring  that  he  had  not  left  behind  him  in  Scotland  his 
passion  for  the  monarch  of  France,  and  that  even  had  he 
found  England  at  war  with  that  country  on  his  accession 
he  would  have  instantly  concluded  a  peace  with  a  prince 
whom  he  so  much  venerated. 

Thus  talking,  the  king  caused  his  guest  to  ascend  with  him 
to  the  uppermost  steps  of  the  dais,  babbling  on  very  rapidly 
and  skipping  abruptly  from  one  subject  to  another.  Do  Rosny 
took  occasion  to  express  his  personal  esteem  and  devotion, 
and  was  assured  Jby  the  king  in  reply  that  the  slanders 
in  regard  to  him  which  had  reached  the  royal  ears  had 
utterly  failed  of  their  effect.  It  was  obvious  that  they  were 
the  invention  of  Spanish  intriguers  who  wished  to  help  that 
nation  to  universal  monarchy.  Then  he  launched  forth  into 
general  and  cordial  abuse  of  Spain,  much  to  the  satisfaction 
of  Count  Henry  of  Nassau,  who  stood  near  enough  to  hear  a 
good  deal  of  the  conversation,  and  of  the  other  Dutch  deputies 
who  were  moving  about,  quite  unknown,  in  the  crowd.     He 

"  Letter  of  Rosny.    Siri,  vol.  I.  324. 
VOL.  IV. — M 


denounced  very  vigorously  the  malignity  of  the  SpaniardB  in 
lighting  fires  everywhere  in  their  neighbours'  poBBessiona, 
protested  that  he  would  always  oppose  their  wicked  deaigna, ' 
but  spoke  contemptuously  of  their  present  king  as  too  feeble; 
of  mind  and  body  ever  to  comprehend  or  to  carry  out  the 
projects  of  his  predecessors. 

Among  other  gossip,  James  aaked  the  envoy  if  he  went  to 
hear  the  Protestant  prejiching  in  London.  Being  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  he  expressed  Buri)ri8e,  having  been  told,  he 
said,  that  it  was  Rosny'B  intention  to  repudiate  his  religion 
as  De  Saucy  had  done,  in  order  to  secure  hia  fortunes.  The 
marquis,  protested  that  such  a  thought  had  never  entered 
his  head,  but  intimated  that  the  reports  might  come  from 
his  familiar  intercourse  with  the  papal  nnncius  and  many 
French  ecclesiastics.  The  king  asked  if,  wlien  speskine 
with  the  nuncius,  he  called  the  poi>e  his  Holiness,  as  by  bo 
doing  he  would  greatly  offend  God,  in  whom  alone  was 
holiness.  Rosny  replied  that  he  commonly  used  the  6(yle 
prevalent  at  court,  governing  himself  according  to  the  rulei 
adopted  in  regard  to  pretenders  to  crowns  and  kingdoms 
which  they  thought  belonged  to  them,  but  tho  possession  of 
which  was  in  other  hands,  conceding  to  them,  in  order  not  to 
offend  them,  tho  titles  which  they  claimed.'* 

James  shook  his  head  portentously,  and  changed  the 
subject. 

The  general  tone  of  the  royal  conversation  was  agreeable 
enough  to  the  ambassador,  who  eagerly  alluded  to  the  perfi- 
dious conduct  of  a  Government  which,  evfr  since  concluding 
the  peace  of  Vervins  with  Henry,  had  been  doing  its  best 
to  promote  sedition  and  territorial  dismemberment  in  his 
kingdom,  and  to  assist  all  his  open  anil  his  secret  enemies. 

James   assented  very   emphatically,  and  tlie  marquis  felt 

convinced    that  a  resentment   against   Spain,   expressed    so 

publicly  and  so  violently  by  James,  could  hardly  fail  to  be 

He  began  Gcriously   to  hope  that  liis  negotiations 

would  be  successful,  and    was  for  soaring  at  once   into   tho 

••  Dcapntchcs  of  Roany.  in  Vitt,  Siri,  1.  231. 
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regions  of  high  politics,  when  the  king  suddenly  began  to  talk 
of  hunting. 

"And  so  you  sent  half  the  stag  I  sent  you  to  Count 
Arenberg/'  said  Jamea;  "but  he  is  very  angry  about  it, 
thinking  that  you  did  so  to  show  how  much  more  I  make  of 
you  than  I  do  of  him.  And  so  I  do;  for  I  know  the  difference 
between  your  king,  my  brother,  and  his  masters  who  have 
sent  me  an  ambassador  who  can  neither  Walk  nor  talk,  and 
who  asked  me  to  give*  him  audience  in  a  garden  because  he 
cannot  go  upstairs/'^ 

The  king  then  alluded  to  Tassis,  chief  courier  of  his  Ca- 
tholic Majesty  and  special  envoy  from  Spain,  asking  whether 
the  marquis  had  seen  him  on  his  passage  through  France. 

"  Spain  sends  me  a.  postiUion-ambassador,''  said  he,  "  that 
he  may  travel  the  faster  and  attend  to  business  by  post."*^ 

It  was  obvious  that  James  took  a  sincere  satisfaction  in 
abusing  everything  relating  to  that  country  from  its  sovereign 
and  the  Duke  of  Lerma  downwards ;'®  but  he  knew  very  well 
that  Velasco,  constable  of  Castile,  had  been  already  designated 
as  ambassador,  and  would  soon  be  on  his  way  to  England. 

De  Rosny  on  the  termination  of  his  audience  was  escorted 
in  great  state  by  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  to  the  barges. 

"A  few  days  later,  the  ambassador  had  another  private 
audience,  in  which  the  king  expressed  himself  with 

1  •111  i*  «j22  June. 

Apparent  candour  concermng  the  balance  of  power." 
Christendom,  in  his  opinion,  should  belong  in  three  equal 
shares  to  the  families  of  Stuart,  Bourbon,  and  Habsburg ; 
but  personal  ambition  and  the  force  of  events  had  given  to 
the  house  of  Austria  more  than  its  fair  third.  Sound  policy 
therefore  required  a  combination  between  France  and  Eng- 
land, in  order  to  reduce  their  copartner  within  proper  limits. 
This  was  satisfactory  as  far  as  it  went,  and  the  ambassador 
complimented  the  king  on  his  wide  views  of  policy  and  his 
lofty  sentiments  in  regard  to  human  rights. 

^  Sollj,    Memoires,  iv..  881,  scgg.  the  ambassador  to  the  klnff  in  the 

Despatches  of  Rosny,  in  Vitt.  Sin,  i.  month  of  July,  in  Vittorio  Sfri,  Mem. 

*'  M^moires,  ubi  sup.  Rec.  i. 

^  See  especially  the  despatches  of  **  M^moires,  855,  seqq. 
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Warming  with  the  subject,  James  held  language  very 
similar  to  that  which  D.;  Hosuy  and  his  miietfr  had  used  in 
their  secret  conferences,  and  took  the  ground  unequivocally 
that  the  secret  war  levied  by  Spain  against  France  and 
England,  as  exemplified  in  the  Biron  conspiracy,  the  assaoll 
on  Grcneva,  the  aid  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  in  the  per- 
petual fostering  of  Jesuit  intrigues,  plots  of  assassination,  and 
other  conspiracies  in  the  British  islands,  justified  a  secret  war 
on  the  part  of  Henry  and  himself  against  Philip. 

The  ambassador  would  have  been  more  deeply  impressed 
with  the  royal  language  had  he  felt  more  confidence  in  the 
royal  character. 

Highly  applauding  the  sentiments  expressed,  and  desiring. 
to  excite  still  further  the  resentment  of  James  against  Spain, 
he  painted  a  vivid  picture  of  the  progress  of  that  a^ressive 
power  in  the  past  century.  She  had  devoured  Flanders^ 
Burgundy,  G-ranada,  Navarre,  Portugal,  the  German  Empire, 
Milan,  Naples,  and  all  the  Indies.  If  she  had  not  swallowed 
likewise  both  France  and  England  those  two  cro\vns  werO' 
indebted  for  their  preBerva.tion,  after  the  firmness  of  Elizabeth 
and  Henry,  to  the  fortunate  incident  of  the  revolt  of  the  Nether- 
lands. 

De  Rosny  then  proceeded  to  expound  the  necessity  under 
which  James  would  soon,  find  himself  of  carrying  on  open 
war  with  Spain,  and  of  the  expediency  of  making  preparations 
for  tite  great  struggle  without  loss  of  time. 

He  therefore  begged  the  king  to  concert  with  him  some 
satisfactory  measure  for  the  preservation  of  the  United' 
Provinces. 

"  But,"  said  James,  "  what  better  assistance  could  we  give 

could  her  inBolence  bo  cliecked  1  Thfl 
kingdoma  of  Francu  tuid  Rnglnnj 
being  filled  vdth  discords  in  ingud  to 
rellgioQ  aa  tbej  are,  liow  can  they 
reaist  fipiLaiBh  power  and  Spuiiih  cor- 
ruption? Even  now  thc^  can  hardlr 
do  It,  occupied,  diverted,  and  ive«ried 
"    .niorda  ^ith  ihfat  n 


"  Mr moirea.  350.  And  in  thus  apeak- 
ing  ho  expreaeed  tbe  Ann  conviction 
of  the  whole   French  court.     "Pro- 
Tided  the  StAtea  romain  at  war,"  sud 
Tilleroy,   "  and  the   Sponiarda   have 
this  bono  to  gnaw,  it  will  alwajs  bo  In 
tbe  power  of  the  English  to  cliange 
their  rainda.     If  Spain  oould  get  this   aa  are  the  Spai 
thorn  ont  of  her  foot  which  Ood  has '  against  the  Netherlanda. 
put  there,  and  thus  far  ha-i  kept  there  I  PrinaWrer,  Aichivea,  II.  S 
ao    miraculously,  with    wliat    bridle  I 
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the  Netherlanders  than  to  divide  their  territory  between  the 
States  and  Spain;  agreeing  at  the  same  time  to  drive 
the  Spaniard  out  altogether,  if  he  violates  the  conditions 
which  we  should  guarantee/'^ 

This  conclusion  was  not  very  satisfactory  to  De  Rosny,  who 
saw  in  the  bold  language  of  the  king — ^followed  thus  by  the 
indication  of  a  policy  that  might  last  to  the  Greek  Kalends, 
and  permit  Ostend,  Dutch  Flanders,  and  even  the  republic  to 
fell — ^nothing  but  that  mixture  of  timidity,  conceit,  and  pro- 
crastination which  marked  the  royal  character.  He  pointed 
out  to  him  accordingly  that  Spanish  statesmanship  could  beat 
the  world  in  the  •art  of  delay,  and  of  plucking  the  fruits  of 
delay,  and  that  when  the  United  Provinces  had  been  once 
subjugated,  the  turn  of  England  would  come.  It  would  be 
then  too  late  for  him  to  hope  to  preserve  himself  by  such 
measures  as,  taken  now,  would  be  most  salutary.^ 

A  few  days  later  the  king  invited  De  Rosny  and  the  two 
hundred  members  of  his  embassy  to  dine  at  Green\vich,  and 
the  excursion  down  the  Thames  took  place  with  the  usual 
pomp. 

The  two  hundred  dined  with  the  gentlemen  of  the  court ; 
while  at  the  king's  table,  on  an  elevated  platform 
in  the  same  hall,  were  no  guests  but  De  Rosny, 
and  the  sjpecial  envoy  of  France,  Count  flpaxunont. 

The  furniture  and  decorations  of  the  table  were  sumptuous, 
and  the  attendants,  to  the  surprise  of  the  Frenchmen,  went  on 
their  knees  whenever  they  offered  wine  or  dishes  to  ^ho  king. 
The  conversation  at  first  was  on  general  topics,  such  as  the 
heat  of  the   weather,  which   happened  to   be    remarkable, 

••  M^moirea,  iv.  404,  seqq.  Siri, '  and  to  establish  a  universal  monarchy. 
ubi  »up.  !  Tliat  is  the  bottom  of  their  intentions. 

•^  MLemoire8,t£W«(p.363.  "Intruth,"  j  It  is  the  regular  covetousness  and 
^vfote  the  ambassador  to  his  sovereign, '  ambition  of  Sjmin,  continued  bj  the 
''Spain  wishes  to  honey  you  both  (me  ^  successors  of  Charles  V.  The  two 
kings  of  France  and  England)  in  order  houses  of  Austria  and  of  Spain  being 
toaocomplishmoro  easily  the  complete  I  united,  she  has  reached  such  an  in- 
conquest  of  the  Netherlands.  When  crease  of  power  in  less  than  one 
these  are  joined  to  her  great  and  hundred  years  that  the  very  imaginar 
almost  infinity  power,  she  hopes  to  tion  of  it  is  terrific." — Sully  to  the 
ffive  the  law  to  Christendom,  to  make  King,  in  Groen  v.  Prinsterer,  ii.  204, 
herself  formidable  to  all  other  princes,    205. 
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the  pleasures  of  the  cliase,  and  the  merits  of  the  sendbn 
which,  as  it  was  Sunday,  De  Rosny  had  been  invited  to  hear 
before  dinner  in  the  royal  chapel. 

Soon  afterwards,  however,  some  allusion  being  made  to  the 
late  queen,  James  spoke  of  !ier  with  contempt.  He  went  bo 
far  as  to  say  that,  for  a  long  time  before  her  death,  he  had 
governed  the  councils  of  England;  all  her  ministers  obeying 
and  serving  him  much  better  than  they  did  herself.^  Ho 
then  called  for  wine,  and,  stretching  out  his  glass  towards  hifl 
two  guests,  drank  to  the  health  of  the  king  and  qneen  and 
royal  family  of  France, 

De  Kosny  replied  by  proposing  the  health  of  his  august 
host,  not  forgetting  the  queen  and  their  children,  upon  which 
the  king,  putting  his  lips  close  to  the  ambassador's  ear,  re- 
marked that  his  next  toast  should  be  in  honour  of  the  matri- 
moninl  union  which  was  proposed  between  the  families  of 
Britain  and  France.** 

This  was  the  first  allusion  made  by  James  to  the  aItianoe,v 
and  the  occasion  did  not  strike  the  marquis  as  partiotilfu-ly 
appropriate  to  such  a  topic.  He  however  replied  in  a  whisper 
that  he  was  rejoiced  to  hear  this  language  from  the  king, 
having  always  believed  that  there  would  be  no  hesitation  oa 
hk  part  between  King  Henry  and  the  monarch  of  S^iain,  who, 
as  he  was  aware,  had  made  a  similar  proposition.  James, 
expressing  sui-priee  that  his  guest  was  bo  well  infofmed, 
avowed  that  he  had  in  ftict  received  the  same  offtr  of  the 
Infanta  for  his  son  as  had  been  made  to  liis  Christian  Majesty 
for  the  Dauphin.  What  more  convenient  counters  in  the 
great  game  of  state  than  an  infant  prince  and  jirincess  in  each 
of  the  three  royal  families  to  which  Europe  belonged  t  To 
how  many  grave  political  combinations  were  these  unfortunate 
infants  to  give  rise,  and  Low  distant,  the  period  when  great 
nations  might  no  longer  bo  tied  to  the  pinafores  of  children 
in  the  nursery! 

After  this  little  confidential  interlude,  James  expressed  in 

a  loud  voice,  so  that  all  might  hear,  his  determination  aeyer 

•"  MfmolrcH,  Iv.  878,  "  Ibid. 
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to  permit  the  Bubjugation  of  the  Netherlands  by  Spain. 
Measures  should  be  taken  the  very  next  day,  he  promised, 
in  concert  with  the  ambassador,  as  to  the  aid  to  be  given 
to  the  States.  Upon  the  faith  of  this  declaration  De  Rosny 
took  from  his  pocket  the  plan  of  n  treaty,  and  forthwith,  in 
the  presence  of  all  the  ministers,  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
king,  who  meantime  had  risen  from  table.  The  ambassador 
also  took  this  occasion  to  speak  publicly  of  the  English  pira- 
cies upon  French  commerce  while  the  two  nations  were  at 
peace.  The  king,  in  reply,  expressed  his  dissatisfaction 
at  these  depredations  and  at  the  English  admiral  who 
attempted  to  defend  what  had  been  done. 

He  then  took  leave  of  his  guests,  and  went  off  to  bed,  where 
it  was  his  custom  to  pass  his  afternoons.^® 

It  was  certain  that  the  Constable  of  Castile  was  now  to 
arrive  very  soon,  and  the  fiiarquis  had,  meantime,  obtained 
information  on  which  he  relied,  that  this  ambassador  would 
come  charged  with  very  advantageous  offers  to  the  English 
court.  Accounts  had  been  got  ready  in  council,  of  all  the 
moneys  due  to  England  by  France  and  by  the  States,  and 
it  was  thought  that  these  sums,  payment  of  which  was  to  be 
at  once  insisted  upon,  together  with  the  Spanish  dollars  set 
afloat  in  London,  would  prove  sufficient  to  buy  up  <  all  resist- 
ance to  the  Spanish  alliance.^ 

Such  being  the  nature  of  the  information  furnished  to  De 
Bosny,  he  did  not  look  forward  with  very  high  hopes  to  the 
issue  of  the  conference  indicated  by  King  James  at  the  Green- 
wich dinner.  As,  after  all,  he  would  have  to  deal  once  more 
with  Cecil,  the  master-spirit  of  the  Spanish  party,  it  did  not 
seem  very  probable  that  the  king's  whispered  professions  of 
affection  for  France,  his  very  loud  denunciations  of  Spanish 
ambition,  and  his  promises  of  support  to  the  struggling  pro- 
vinces, would  be  brought  into  any  substantial  form  for  human 
nourishment.  Wliispers  and  big  words,  touching  of  glasses 
at  splendid  banquets,  and  proposing  of  royal,  toasts,  would  not 

'•  Memoires,  iv.  880. 

"  Ibid.  875,  870,    Despatches  of  Rosny,  In  Sin. 
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go  far  to  hfi!i>  those  soldiers  in  Oetend,  a  few  miles  away, 
fighting  two  yeura  long  already  for  a  square  half-mile  of  barrel! 
sood,  in  which  soenifed  centred  the  world's  hoiies  of  fi-eedom. 

Barneveld  was  inclined  to  take  an  even  more  gloomy  view 
than  that  entertained  by  the  French  ambassador.  He  had, 
in  truth,  no  reason  to  be  sanguine.  The  honest  republican 
envoys  had  brought  no  babies  to  offer  in  marriage.  Their 
little  commonwealth  had  only  the  merit  of  exchanging  buffets 
forty  years  long  with  a  power  which,  after  subjugating  the 
Netherlands,  would  have  liked  to  annihilate  France  and  Eng- 
land too,  and  which,  during  that  period,  had  done  its  beat  to 
destroy  and  dismember  both.  It  bad  only  struggled  as  no 
nation  in  the  world's  history  had  ever  done,  for  the  great 
principle  upon  which  the  power  and  happiness  of  England 
were  ever  to  depend.  It  was  therefore  not  to  be  expected 
that  its  representatives  should  be  received  wilh  the  distinc- 
tion conferred  uiion  royal  envoys.  Barneveld  and  his  col- 
leagues accordingly  were  not  invited,  Trith  two  hundred 
noble  hangers-on,  to  come  down  the  Thames  in  gorgeous 
array,  and  dine  nt  Greenwich  palace;  but  they  were  per- 
mitted to  mix  in  the  gaping  crowd  ef  spectators,  to  see  the 
fine  folk,  and  to  hear  a  few  words  at  a  distance  which  fell 
from  august  lips."-  This  was  not  very  satisfactory,  as  Barne- 
veld could  rarely  gain  admittance  to  James  or  his  ministers, 
De  Rosny,  however,  was  always  glad  to  confer  with  him,  and 
was  certainly  capable  of  rendering  justice  both  to  hia  genius 
and  to  the  sacrcdness  of  his  cause.  The  Advocate,  in  a  long 
(^inference  with  the  ambassador,  thought  it  politic  to  paint 
the  situation  of  the  republic  in  even  more  sombre  eolours 
than  seemed  to  De  Rosny  justifiable.  He  was,  indeed,  tfae 
more  struck  with  Bameveld's  present  despondency,  because, 
at  a  previous  conference,  a  few  days  before,  ho  had  spoken 
almost  with  contempt  of  the  Spaniards,  expressing  the 
opinion  that  the  mutinous  and  disorganized  condition  of 
the  archduke's  army  rendered  the  conquest  of  Ostend  im- 
probable, and  hinted  at  a  plan,  of  which  tlic  world  as  yet 
"  Mfm-drt*.  Iv.  327, 
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knew  nothing,  which  would  save  that  place,  or  at  any  rate 
would  secure  such  an  advantage  for  the  States  as  to  more 
than  counterbalance  its  possible  loss.'^  This  very  sanguine 
demeanour  had  rather  puzzled  those  who  had  conferred 
with  the  Advocate,  although  they  were  ere  long  destined 
to  understand  his  allusions,  and  it  was  certainly  a  contrast 
to  his  present  gloom.  He  assured  De  Rosny  that  the  Hoi- 
landau  were  becoming  desperate,  and  that  they  were  capable 
of  abandoning  their  country  in  mass,  and  seeking  an  asylum 
beyond  the  seas.^*  The  menace  was  borrowed  from  the 
fEimouB  project  conceived  by  William  the  Silent  in  darker 
days,  and  seemed  to  the  ambassador  a  present  anachronism. 
Obviously  it  was  thought  desirable  to  force  the  French  policy 
to  extreme  lengths,  and  Bameveld  accordingly  proposed  that 
Henry  should  take  the  burthen  upon  his  shoulders  of  an  open 
war  with  Spain,  in  the  almost  certain  event  that  England 
would  make  peace  with  that  power.  De  Rosny  calmly  inti- 
mated to  the  Advocate  that  this  was  asking  something  entirely 
beyond  his  power  to  grant,  as  the  special  object  of  his  mission 
was  to  form  a  plan  of  concerted  action  with  England." 

The  cautionary  towns  being  next  motioned,  Bameveld 
stated  that  a  demand  had  been  made  upon  Envoy  Caron  by 
Cecil  for  the  delivery  of  those  places  to  the  English  Govern- 
ment, as  England  had  resolved  to  make  peace  with  Spain. 
The  Advocate  confided,  however,  to  Do  Rosny  that  the 
States  would  interpose  many  diflSculties,  and  that  it  would 

peace  between  the  two  kingdoms,  nor 
the  reconciliation  of  the  provinces, 
both  on  account  of  my  reputation  and 
because  any  demonstration  that  I 
might  make  would  rather  increase  than 
diminish  the  desire  of  the  two  kings  to 
come  to  an  understanding." — (Qroen 
V.  Prinstercr,  Archives,  11.  224-326). 
These  being  the  secret  intentions  of 
the  monarch,  candidlj  expressed,  it 
was  obviously  a  delicate  matter  for 
Do  Rosny,  who  know  that  his  master 
meant  to  remain  at  peace  and  yet  reap 
the  advantage  of  a  successful  war  at 
the  expense  of  his  friends  and  enemies 
alike,  to  keep  on  good  terms  Avith  idl 
parties. 


•«  M^moireg,  iv.  844,  845. 
•<  Rad.  381. 

"  The  great  object  of  Henrv  was  to 
ireveni  a  treaty  between  the  kings  of 
pain  and  Britain,  and  above  ^1  to 
exclude  the  United  Provinces  from 
any  such  arrangement.  "  You  know 
how  much  interest  I  have  in  this,"  he 
said  to  his  ambassador ;  "  it  is  the  most 
important  a£&ir  of  my  rei^.  You 
must  never  forget  what  my  interest 
requires,  that  tlie&e  two  kings  shall 
never  come  to  an  agreement.  I  don't 
wish  the  States  to  enter  into  the  treaty 
or  to  lay  down  their  arms  on  any  pre- 
text. Nevertheless,  I  ought  not  to 
appear  to  have  any  wisli  to  prevent  a 
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be  long  before  the  towns  were  delivered.  Thia  important 
information  was  given  under  the  seal  of  strictest  secrecy,  and 
was  coui'led  with  an  inference  that  a  war  between  the  repab- 
lic  and  Britain  would  bo  the  probable  result,  in  which  case 
the  States  relied  upon  the  alliance  with  France.  The  ambas- 
sador replied  that  in  this  untoward  event  the  republic  would' 
have  the  sJ^npathy  of  his  royal  master,  but  that  it  would  be 
out  of  the  question  for  him  to  go  to  war  with  Spain  and  Eng- 
land at  the  same  time." 

On  the  same  afternoon  there  was  a  conference  at  Arundel 
House  between  the  Butch  deputies,  the  English  counsellors, 
and  De  Rosny,  when  Bameveld  drew  a  most  dismal  picture 
of  the  situation  ;  taking  the  ground  that  now  or  never  was 
the  time  for  driving  the  Spaniards  entirely  out  of  the  Nether- 
lands. Cecil  said  in  a  goneral  way  that  his  Majesty  felt  a 
deep  interest  in  the  cause  of  the  provinces,  and  the  French 
ambassador  sunmioned  the  Advocate,  now  that  he  was  assured 
of  the  sympathy  of  two  great  kings,  to  furnish  some  plan  by 
which  that  sympathy  might  be  turned  to  account,  Bameveld, 
thinking  figures  more  eloquent  than  rhetoric,  replied  that 
the  States,  besides,  garrisons,  had  fifteen  thougand  infantry 
and  three  thousand  cavalry  in  the  field,  and  fifty  war  ehipe 
in  commission,  with  artillery  and  munitions  in  proportion, 
and  that  it  would  be  ad-^-isable  for  France  and  England  to 
furnish  an  eijual  force,  military  and  naval,  to  the  'common 
cause." 

De  Kosny  smiled  at  the  extravagance  of  the  proposition, 
Cecil,  again  taking  refuge  in  commonplaces,  observed  that 
his  master  was  disposed  to  keep  the  peace  with  all  his  neigh- 
bours, but  that,  having  due  regard  to  the  circumstances,  he 
was  willing  to  draw  a  line  between  tlie  wishes  of  the  States 
and  his  on-n,  and  would  grant  them  a  certain  amount  of 
succour  underhand. 

Thereupon  the  Dutch  deputies  withdrew  to  confer.     Do 

Eosny,  who  bad  no  faith  in  Cecil's  sincerity — the  suggestion 

being  esBcntially  the  one  which  he  had  himself  desired — went 

"  MOmoirce,  iv.  S?3-  "  Ibid.  38a-3!l5. 
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meantime  a  little  deeper  into  the  subject^  and  soon  found  that 
England,  according  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  had  no  idea  of 
ruining  herself  for  the  sake  of  the  provinces,  or  of  entering 
into  any  positive  engagements  in  their  behalf.  In  case  Spain 
should  make  a  direct  attack  upon  the  two  kings  who  were  to 
constitute  themselves  protectors  of  Dutch  liberty,  it  might  be 
necessary  to  take  up  arms.  The  admission  was  on  the  whole 
superfluous,  it  not  being  probable  that  Britain,  even  under  a 
Stuart,  would  be  converted  to  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance. 
Yet  in  this  case  -it  was  suggested  by  Cecil  that  the  chief 
reliance  of  his  Government  would  be  on  the  debts  owed  by 
the  Dutch  and  French  respectively,  which  would  then  be 
forthwith  collected, 
t  lie  Eosny  was  now  convinced  that  Cecil  was  trifling  with 
him,  and  evidently  intending  to  break  off  all  practical  nego- 
tiations. He  concealed  his  annoyance,  however,  as  well  as 
he  could,  and  simply  intimated  that  the  first  business  of 
importance  was  to  arrange  for  the  relief  of  Ostend ;  that 
eventualities,  such  as  the  possible  attack  by  Spain  upon  France 
and  England,  might  for  the  moment  be  deferred,  but  that  if 
England  thought  it  a  safe  policy  to  ruin  Henry  by  throwing 
on  his  shoulders  the  whole  burthen  of  a  war  with  the  common 
enemy,  she  would  discover  and  deeply  regret  her  fatal  mis- 
take. The  time  was  a  very  ill-chosen  one  to  summon  France 
to  pay  t)ld  debts,  and  his  Christian  Majesty  had  given  his 
ambassador  no  instructions  contemplating  such  a  liquidation. 
It  was  the  intention  to  discharge  the  sum  annually,  little  by 
little,  but  if  England  desired  to  exhaust  the  king  by  these 
peremptory  demands,  it  was  an  odious  conduct,  and  very  dif- 
ferent fix)m  any  that  France  had  ever  pursued. 

The  English  counsellors  were  not  abashed  by  this  rebuke, 
but  became,  on  the  contrary,  very  indignant,  avowing  that 
if  anything  more  was  demanded  of  them,  England  would 
entirely* abandon  the  United  Provinces.  "Cecil  made  him- 
self known  to  me  in  this  conference,"  said  De  Rosny,  *^  for 
exactly  what  ho  was.  He  made  use  only  of  double  meanings 
and  vague  propositions,  feeling  that  reason  was  not  on  his 
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6i(Ie,  He  was  forced  to  blush  at  his  own  (sdf-cofitradictions, 
when,  with  a  single  word,  I  made  him  feel  the  abBUrdi^y  of 
his  language.  Now,  endeavouring  to  intimidate  me,  he  exag- 
gerated the  strength  of  England,  and  again  Uo  enlarged  upon 
the  pretended  offers  made  ty  Spain  to  that  nation."  '* 

The  secretary,  desirous  to  sow  discord  between  the  Dutch 
deputies  and  the  ambassador,  then  obsorvcd  that  France 
ought  to  pay  to  England  £50,000  upon  the  nail,  which 
sum  would  be  at  once  appropriated  to  the  necessities  of  the  - 
States.  "  But  what  most  enraged  me,"  said  Dc  Rosny,  "waa 
to  see  these  ministers,  who  had  come  to  me  to  state  the  inten- 
tions of  their  king,  thus  impudently  substitute  their  own  ;  for 
I  knew  that  he  had  commanded  them  to  do  the  very  contrary 
to  that  which  they  did."  "  I 

The  conference  ended  with  a  suggestion  by  Cecil,  that  ■ 
as  France  would  only  undertake  a  war  in  conjuactioD  with 
England,  and  as  England  would  only  consent  to  this  if  paid 
by  France  and  the  StatcB,  the  best  thing  for  the  two  kings  to 
do  would  be  to  do  nothing,  but  to  continue  to  live  in  friend- 
ship together,  without  troubling  themselves  about  foreign 
complications. 

This  was  the  purpose  towards  which  the  English  counsellors 
had  been  steadily  tending,  and  these  last  words  of  Cecil 
seemed  to  the  ambassador  the  only  sincere  ones  spoken  by  him 
in  the  whole  conference. 

"If  I  kept  silence,"  said  the  ambassador,  "it- was  not 
because  I  aci^uiesced  in  their  reasoning.  On  the  contrary, 
the  manner  in  wliich  they  had  just  revealed  themselves,  and 
avowed  themselves  in  a  certain  sort  liars  and  impostors,  had 
given  me  the  most  profound  contempt  for  them.  I  thought,, 
however,  that  by  heating  myself  and  contending  with  them — 
so  far  from  causing  them  to  atmndon  a  resolution  which  they 
had  taken  in  concert — I  might  even  bring  about  a  total 
rupture.  On  the  other  Land,  matters  remaining  its  thoy 
were,  and  a  friendship  existing  between  the  two  kings,  which 
'  might  perhaps  be  cemented  by  a  double  marriage,  a  more 
■"'  Jlemoires,  Iv.  391.  "  Ibid.  3M,  203. 
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favourable  occasion  might  present  itself  for  negotiation.  I 
did  not  yet  despair  of  the  success  of  my  mission,  because 
I  believed  that  the  king  had  no  part  in  the  designs  which  his 
counsellors  wished  to  carry  out."  ^ 

That  the*  counsellors,  then  struggling  for  dominion  over  the 
new  king  and  his  kingdom,  understood  the  character  of  their 
sovereign  better  than  did  the  ambassador,  future  events  were 
likely  enough  to  prove.  That  they  preferred  peace  to  war, 
and  the  friendship  of  Spain  to  an  alliance,  offensive  and 
defensive,  with  France  in  favour  of  a  republic  which  they 
detested,  is  certain.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  understand 
why  they  were  "  liars  and  impostors ''  because,  in  a  conference 
with  the  respresentative  of  France,  they  endeavoured  to  make 
their  own  opinions  of  public  policy  valid  rather  than  content 
themselves  simply  with  being  the  errand-bearers  of  the  new 
king,  whom  they  believed  incapable. of  being  stirred  to  an 
honourable  action. 

The  whole  political  atmosphere  of  Europe  was  mephitic  witli 
Msehood,  and  certainly  the  gales  which  blew  from  the  Eng- 
lish court  at  the  accession  of  James  were  not  fragrant,  but  De 
Bosny  had  himself  come  over  from  France  imder  false  pre- 
tences. He  had  been  charged  by  his  master  to  represent 
Henry's  childish  scheme,  which  he  thought  so  gigantic,  for 
the  r^eneratiori  of  Europe,  as  a  project  of  his  own,  which  he 
was  determined  to  bring  to  execution,  even  at  the  risk  of  infi- 
delity to  his  sovereigD,  and  the  first  element  in  that  whole 
policy  was  to  carry  on  war  underhand  against  a  power  with 
which  his  master  had  just  sworn  to  preserve  peace. .  In  that 
age  at  least  it  was  not  safe  for  politicians  to  call  each  other 
hard  names. 

The  very  next  day  De  Rosny  had  a  long  private  interview 
with  James  at  Greenwich.  Being  urged  to  speak  without 
reserve,  the  ambassador  depicted' the  privy  counsellors  to  the 
king  as  false  to  his  instructions,  traitors  to  the  best  inte- 
rests of  their  country,  the  humble  servants  of  Spain,  and  most 
desirous  .to  make  their  royal  master  the  slave  of  that  power 

«>  M^moiies,  8H  895. 
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under  the  name  of  its  ally.  Ho  expressed  the  opinion, 
accordingly,  that  James  would  do  better  in  obejing  only  the 
promptings  of  his  own  superior  wisdom,  rather  than  the  sug- 
gestions of  tho  intriguers  about  him.  The  adroit  De  Bosny 
thus  softly  insinuated  to  the  flattered  monarch  that  the 
designs  of  France  were  the  freeh  emanations  of  his  own 
royal  intellect.  It  was  the  whim  of  James  to  imagine  him- 
self estremcly  like  Henry  of  Bourbon  in  character,  and  he 
affected  to  take  the  wittiest,  bravest,  most  adventurous,  and 
most  adroit  knight-errant  that  ever  won  and  wore  a  crown  as 
his  perpetual  model. 

It  was  delightful^  therefore,  to  find  himself,  in  company  , 
ttitli  his  royal  brother,  making  and  unmaking  kings,  destroy- 
ing empires,  altering  the  whole  face  of  Christendom,  and, 
better  than  all,  Settling  then  and  for  ever  the  theology  of  the 
whole  world,  without  the  trouble  of  moving  from  his  easy 
chair,  or  of  incurring  any  personal  danger. 

He  entered  at  once,  witb  the  natural  tendency  to  Euspicion 
of  a  timid  man,  into  the  views  presented  by  Do  Rosny  as  to  the 
perfidy  of  his  coimsellors.  He  changed  colour,  and  was  visibly 
moved,  as  tho  ambassador  gave  his  version  of  tho  recent 
conference  with  Cecil  and  the  other  ministers,  and  being 
thus  artfully  stimulated,  he  was  prepared  to  receive  with 
much  eagerness  the  portentous  communications  now  to  be 
made. 

Tho  ambassador,  however,  caused  him  to  season  his  odmiia- . 
tion  until  he  had  taken  a  most  solemn  oath,  by  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Eucharist,  never  to  reveal  a  syllable  of  what 
he  was  about  to  hear.  This  done,  and  the  royal  curiosity 
excited  almost  beyond  endurance,  De  Rosny  began  to  unfold 
the  stupendous  schemes  which  had  been  concerted  between 
Elizabeth  and  Henry  at  Dover,  and  which  formed  the  secret 
object  of  his  present  embassy.  Feeling  that  the  king  was 
most  malleable  in  the  theological  part  of  his  structure,  the  ' 
wily  envoy  struck  his  first  blows  in  that  direction,  telling  him 
that  his  own  interest  in  the  religious  condition  of  Europe,  and 
Bcially  in  the  firm  establishment  of  the  Protestant  fiiith, 
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fiir  surpassed  in  his  mind  all  considerations  of  fortune,  country, 
or  even  of  fidelity  to  his  sovereign.^^  Thus  far,  political  con- 
siderations had  kept  Henry  from  joining  in  the  great  Catholic 
League,  but  it  was  possible  that  a  change  might  occur  in  his 
Bystem,  and  the  Protestant  form  of  worship,  abandoned  by  its 
ancient  protector,  might  disappear  entirely  from  France  and 
from  Europe.  De  Rosny  had,  therefore,  felt  the  necessity  of 
a  new  patron  for  .the  reformed  religion  in  this*  great  emergency, 
and  had  naturally  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  puissant  and  sagacious 
prince  who  now  occupied  the  British  throne.  Now  was  the 
time,  he  urged,  for  James  to  immortalize  his  name  by  becom- 
ing the  arbiter  of  the  destiny  of  Europe.  It  would  always 
seem  his  own  design,  although  Henry  was  equally  interested 
in  it  with  .himself.  The  plan  was  vast  but  simple,  and  per- 
fectly easy  of  execution.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
constructing  an  all-powerful  league  of  sovei'eigns  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  house  of  Austria,  the  foundation-stones  of 
which  would  of  course  be  France,  Great  Britain,  and  the 
United  Provinces.  The  double  marriage  between  the  Bour- 
bon and  Stuart  families  would  indissolubly  unite  the  two 
kingdoms,  while  interest  and  gratitude,  a  common  hatred  and 
a*  common  love,  would  bind  the  republic  as  firmly  to  the 
union.  Denmark  and  Sweden  were  certainly  to  be  relied 
upon,  as  well  as  all  other  Protestant  princes.  The  ambitious 
and  restless  Duke  of  Savoy  would  be  gained  by  the  offer  of 
Lombardy  and  a  kingly  crown,  notwithstanding  his  matri- 
monial connection  with  Spain.  As  for  the  German  princes, 
they  would  come  greedily  into  the  arrangement,  as  the 
league,  rich  in  the  spoils  of  the  Austrian  house,  would  have 
Hungary,  Bohemia,  Silesia,  Moravia,  the  archduchies,  and 
other  splendid  provinces  to  divide  among  them. 

The  pope  would  be  bought  up  by  a  present,  in  fee-simple, 
of  Naples,  and  other  comfortable  bits  of  property,  of  which  he 
was  now  only  feudal  lord.  Sicily  would  be  an  excellent  sop 
for  the  haughty  republic  of  Venice.  The  Franche  Comte,. 
Alsace,  Tirol,  were  naturally  to  be  annexed  to  Switzerland  ; 
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Li^  and  the  heritage  of  the  Duke  of  CIl-vgb  and  Juliers  to 
the  Dutch  comnionwcalth.*- 

The  King  of  Fi-ance,  who,  according  to  De  Rosny'B'  solemn 
assertions,  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  whole  scheme,*  would, 
however,  be  sure  to  embrace  it  very  heartily  when  James 
Bhould  propose  it  to  him,  and  would  bo  far  too  disinterested 
to  ■wish  to  keep  any  of  the  booty  for  himself.  A  similar 
eelf-denial  was,  of  course,  expected  of  James,  the  two  great 
kings  satisfying  themselves  with  the  proud  consciousness  of' 
having  saved  society,  rescued  the  world  from  the  sceptre  of 
an  Austrian  universal  monarchy,  and  regenerated  European 
civilization  for  all  future  time." 

The  monarch  listened  vrith  ravished  ears,  interposed  here 
and  there  a  question  or  a  doubt,  but  devoured  every  detail  of 
the  scheme,  as  the  ambassador  slowly  placed  it  before  him. 

De  Rosny  showed  that  the  Spanish  faction  was  not  in  reality 
so  powerful  as  the  league  which  would  be  constructed  for  ita 
overthrow.  It  was  not  so  much  a  religious  as  a  political  fron- 
tier which  separated  the  nations.  He  undertook  to  prove 
this,  but,  after  all,  was  obliged  to  demonstrate  that  the  defec- 
tion of  Henry  from  the  Protestant  cause  had  deprived  him  of 
his  natural  allies,  and  given  him  no  true  friends  in  exchai^ 
for  the  old  ones. 

Essentially  the  Catholics  were  ranged  upon  one  side,  and 
the  Protestants  on  the  other,  but  both  religions  were  necessary 
to  Henry  the  Huguenot.  The  bold  free-thinker  adroitly 
balanced  Iiimself  upon  each  creed.  In  making  use  of  a  stem 
and  conscientious  Calvinist,  like  Maximilian  de  Bi-thune,  in 
his  first  oesault  upon  the  theological  professor  who  now  stood 
in  Elizabeth's  place,  he  showed  the  exquisite  tact  which  never 
failed  him.  Toleration  for  the  two  religions  which  had  political 
power,  perfect  intolerance  for  all  others  ;  despotic  foraM  of 
polity,  except  for-two  little  republics  which  were  to  be  smo- 
thered with  protection  and  never  left  out  of  leading  strings, 
a  thorough  recasting  of  governments  and  races,  a  palingenesis 
of  Europe,  a  nominal  partition  of  its  hegemony  between 
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France  and  England,  which  was  to  be  in  reality  absorbed,  by 
France,  and  the  annihilation  of  Austrian  power  east  and  west, 
these  were  the  vast  ideas  with  which  that  teeming  Bourbon 
brain  was  filled.  It  is  the  instinct  both  of  poetic  and  of  ser- 
vile minds  to  associate  a  sentiment  of  grandeur  with  such  fan- 
tastic dreams,  but  usually ^n  condition  that  the  dreamer 
wears  a  crownu  When  the  regenerator  of  society  appears 
with  a  wisp  of  straw  upon  his  head,  unappreciative  society  is 
apt  to  send  him  back  to  his  cell.  There,  at  least,  his  capacity 
for  mischief  is  limited. 

K  to  do  be  as  grand  as  to  imagine  what  it  were  good  to  do, 
then  the  Dutchmen  in  Hell's  Mouth  and  the  Porcupine  fight- 
ing XTniyersal  Monarchy  inch  by  inch  and  pike  to  pike,  or 
tiying  conclusions  with  the  ice-bears  of  Nova  Zembla,  or  cap- 
turing whole  Portuguese  fleets  in  the  Moluccas,  were  eflFecting 
as  great  changes  in  the  world,  and  doing  perhaps  as  much  for 
the  advancement  of  civilization,  as  James  of  the  two  Britains 
and  Henry  of  France  and  Navarre  in  those  his  less  heroic 
days,  were  likely  to  accomplish.  History  has  long  known 
the  results. 

The  ambassador  did  his  work  admirably.  The  king  em- 
braced him  in  a  transport  of  enthusiasm/  vowed  by  all  that 
was  most  sacred  to  accept  the  project  in  all  its  details,  and 
exacted  fix)m  the  ambassador  in  his  turn  an  oath  on  the 
Eucharist  never  to  reveal,  except  to  his  master,  the  mighty 
secrets  of  their  conference.* 

f  The  interview  had  lasted  four  hours.  When  it  was  con- 
cluded, James  summoned  Cecil,  and  in  presence  of  the 
ambassador  and  of  some  of  the  counsellors,  lectured  him 
soundly  on  his  presumption  in  disobeying  the  royal  commands 
in  his  recent  negotiations  with  De  Rosny.  He  then  announced 
his  decision  to  ally  himself  strictly  with  France  against  Spain 
in  consequence  of  the  revelations  just  made  to  him,  and  of 
course  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  United  Provinces.  Telling 
the  crest-faUen  Secretary  of  State  to  make  the  proper  official 
communications  on  the  subject  to  the  ambassadors  of  my 

^  M^moires,  iy.  417,  et  tegq.    Despatches  in  Siri,  vol.  1. 
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lords  the  States-General,** — tlius  giving  the  envoys  from  the 
republic  for  the  first  time  that  pompous  designation, — the  king 
turned  once  more  to  the  marc|ui8  with  the  exclamation, — 
"  Well,  Mr.  Amhassador,  this  time  I  hope  that  you  are  satiB- 
fied  with  me  ?"  ^ 

In  the  few  days  following  De  Kosny  busied  himself  in 
drawing  up  a  plan  of  a  treaty  embodying  all  that  had  be^i 
agreed  upon  between  Henry  and  himself,  and  which  he  had 
juBt  80  faithfully  rehearsed  to  James.  He  felt  now  some 
inconvenience  Irom  his  own  artfulness,  and  was  in  a  measure 
caught  in  hifl  own  trap.  Had  he  brought  over  a  treaty  in  hiB 
pocket,  James  would  have  signed  it  on  the  spot,  so  eager  was 
he  for  the  regeneration  of  Europe.  It  was  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  continue  the  comedy  a  little  longer,  and  the  ambas- 
sador, having  thought  it  necessary  to  expreas  many  doubts 
whether  his  master  could  be  induced  to  join  in  the  plot,  and 
to  approve  what  was  really  hia  own  most  cherished  plan, 
could  now  do  no  more  than  promise  to  use  all  bis  poweni 
of  persuasion  unto  that  end. 

The  project  of  a  convention,  which  James  swore  most 
solemnly  to  sign,  whether  it  were  sent  to  him  in  six  weeks  or 
six  months,  was  accordingly  rapidly  reduced  to  writing  and  ■ 
approved.  It  embodied,  of  course,  most  of  the  provisioDs 
diaouased  in  the  last  secret  interview  at  Greenwich.  The 
most  practical  portion  of  it  undoubtedly  related  to  the  United 
Provinces,  and  to  the  nature  of  assistance  to  be  at  once 
afforded  to  that  commonwealth,  the  only  ally  of  the  two  king* 
doms  expressly  mentioned  in  the  treaty,  England  was  to 
furnish  troops,  the  number  of  which  was  not  specified,  and 
France  was  to  pay  for  them,  partly  out  of  her  own  fuuds^ 
partly  out  of  the  amount  due  by  her  to  England.  It  was,  how- 
ever, understood,  that  this  secret  assistance  should  not  be 
considered  to  infringe  the  treaty  of  peace  which  already 
existed  between  Henry  and  the  Catholic  king.  Due  and 
detailed  arrangements  were  made  as  to  the  manner  in  which  . 
the  allies  were  to  assist  each  other,  in  case  Spain,  not  re- 
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liflhing  this  kind  of  neutrality,  should  think  proper  openly 
to  attack  either  great  Britain  or  France,  or  both.® 

Unquestionably  the  Dutch  republic  was  the  only  portion  of 
Europe  likely  to  be  substantially  affected  by  these  secret  ar- 
rangements ;  for,  after  all,  it  had  not  been  found  very  easy  to 
embody  the  splendid  visions  of  Henry,  which  had  so  dazzled 
the  imagination  of  James  in  the  dry  clauses  of  a  protocol. 

It  was  also  charaqteristic  enough  of  the  crowned  conspira- 
tors, that  the  clause  relating  to  the  United  Provinces  provided 
that  the  allies  would  either  assist  them  in  the  attainment  of 
thdr  independence,  or^ — ^if  it  should  be  considered  expe- 
dient to  restore  them  to  the  domination  of  Spain  or  the 
empiio— would  take  such  precautions  and  lay  down  such 
coiMlitions  as  would  procure  perfect  tranquillity  for  them,  and 
remove  fix)m  the  two  allied  kings  the  fear  of  a  too  absolute 
government  by  the  house  of  Austria  in  those  provinces.  * 

It  would  b^  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  impotent  conclu- 
sion. Those  Dutch  rebels  had  not  been  fighting  for  tran- 
quillity. The  tranquillity  of  the  rock  amid  raging  waves — 
according  to  the  device  of  the  father  of  the  republic — they 
had  ind€«d  maintained ;  but  to  exchange  their  turbulent  and 
tragic  existence,  ever  illumined  by  the  great  hojJe  of  freedom, 
for  repose  under  one  despot  guaranteed  to  them  by  two  others, 
was  certainly  not  their  aim.  They  lacked  the  breadth  of  vision 
enjoyed  by  the  regenerators  who  sat  upon  mountain- tops. 

They  were  fain  to  toil  on  in  their  own  way.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, the  future  might  show  as  large  results  from  their  work 
as  from  the  schemes  of  those  who  were  to  begin  the  humilia- 
tion'of  the  Austrian  hous^  by  converting  its  ancient  rebels 
into  tranquil  subjects. 

The  Marquis  of  Bosny,  hgving  distributed  60,000  crowns 
among  the  leading  politicians  and  distinguished  personages 
at  the  English  court,  with  ample  promises  of  ftiture 
largess  if  they  remained  true  to  lis  master,*  took  an  affec- 


"  Sully,  M6moire8,  V.  1-12. 

*  n>id,  7,  8. 

••  Ibid,  20,  85,  40.         "  L'olget  du 
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tionatc  farewell  of  King  James,  and  returned  witli  his  noble 
two  hundred  to  recount  liia  triumphs  to'  the  itnpatieat 
Henry.  The  treaty  was  soon  afterwards  duly  signed  and 
ratified  by  the  high  contracting  parties.  It  was,  however,  for 
future  history  to  register  its  results  on  the  fate  of  pojie, 
emperor,  kings,  potentatea,  and  commonwealths,  and  to  show 
the  changes  it  would  work  in  the  geography,  religion,  and 
polity  of  the  world," 

The  deputies  from  the  States-General,  satiBfled  with  tlie 
practical  assistance  promised  them,  soon  afterwards  took  their 
departure  with  comparative  cheerfulness,  having  previously 
obtained  the  royal  consent  to  raise  recruits  in  Scotland. 
Meantime  the  great  Constable  of  Castile,  ambassador  from  his 
Catholic  Majesty,  had  arrived  in  London,  and  was  wroth  at 
all  that  he  saw  and  all  that  he  suspected.  He,  too,  began  to 
scatter  golden  arguments  with  a  lavish  hand  among  the 
great  lords  and  stateemen  of  Britain,*'  but  found  that  the 
financier  of  France  had,  on  the  whole,  got  before  him  in  the 
buBineBS,  and  was  skilfully  maintaining  his  precedence  from 
the  other  side  of  the  channel. 

But  the  end  of  these  great  diplomatic  mauceuvrcs  had  not 
yet  coma 

de  ponsion,  t'toit  do  l<?s  retenlT  et  de  "  Et  poor  ueer  de  tontee  eortes 
lea  altachor  de  plus  en  pluB  »  eon  de  contre  ■  batterien  comre  les  ^ 
parti.  Je  les  fia  i^ui  ma  propre  con-  pagnals  qoi  fatsolent  des  presens  i 
nuBSAQCe  et  eur  les  nxximmaiidatiouii  toutt»  tubJus,  on  en  fit  aiisdel  mSma 
de  Beaumont,  et  ma  principale  ntten-  des  pensoos  n  lonl  ce  qu'D  y  Bvrfl 
tion  fut  de  les  distiibuer  de  luaniere  d'Anglots  distingu^  &  la  cour  da  Rd 
qu'Usne  fiBsentnaitroauciiiie  jalousie  I  Jacques  ....  ;  .  .  c'eat  unique 
■  '"'"  '  ""  'rEspagne  He vit  frostrfe des  brUlnntea 
espenmcte  qu'ellu  avoit  con;ue8  contra 
noiipde  I'avcDement  du  B(^  d'EcoBaa 
a  la  couronne  d'Angleterre  et  qui 
'■  pent-etre  le  motif  dea  ( 
qa'elle    fit 


oeura  Angloia 
le  roy  !ai    mpmo   n'en    prit    aucan 
Bonp^n,"  &e.  &a, 

"  "  II  multiplia  le  nombro  de  sea 
creatures  pajceqn'il  fit  dea  Ubetalitta 
extraordiDurea  i  tons  cenx  doi]l<  U 
cnit  avoir  bcMiu,  &c.  &c.     Ibid.  35 
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CHAPTER    XLII. 

Siege  of  Ostend  —  The  Marquis  Spinola  made  oommander-m-cliief  of  the 
beBieging  army — Discontent  of  the  troops — General  aspect  of  the  opera- 
tions— 'Gradual  encroachment  of  the  enemy. 

The  scene  again  shifts  to  Ostend.  The  Spanish  cabinet^ 
wearied  of  the  slow  progress  of  the  siege,  and  not  entirely 
satisfied  with  the  generals,  now  concluded  almost  without 
consent  of  the  archdukes,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  jobs 
ever  made,  eVen  in  those  jobbing  days.  The  Marquis  Spinola, 
eider  brother  of  the  ill-fated  Frederic,  and  head  of  the  illus- 
trious Grenoese  family  of  that  name,  undertook  to  Aimish  a 
large  sum  of  money  which  the  wealth  of  his  house  and  its  con- 
nection with  the  great  money-lenders  of  Genoa  enabled  him 
to  raise,  on  condition  that  he  should  have  supreme  commatid 
of  the  operations  against  Ostend  and  of  the  foreign  armies  in 
the  Netherl^ds.^  He  was  not  a  soldier,  but  he  entered  into 
a  contract,  by  his  own  personal  exertions  both  on  the  exchange 
and  in  the  field,  to  reduce  the  city  which  had  now  resisted  all 
the  efforts  of  the  archduke  for  more  than  two  years.  .  Certainly 
this  was  an  experiment  not  often  hazarded  in  warfare.  The 
defence  of  Ostend  was  in  the  hands  of  the  best  and  most 
seasoned  fighting-men  in  Europe.  The  operations  were  under 
the  constant  supervision  of  the  foremost  captain  of  the  age  ; 
for  Maurice,  in  consultation  with  the  States-Greneral,  received 
almost  daily  reports  from  the  garrison,  and  regularly  furnished 
advice  and  instructions  as  to  their  proceedings.  He  was  more- 
over ever  ready  to  take  the  field  for  a  relieving  campaign. 
Nothing  was  known  of  Spinola  save  that  he  was  a  high-bom 
and  very  wealthy  patrician  who  had  reached  his  thirty-fourth 

'  Gallucci.  II.  lib.  xvl.  109-137,  138.    Bentivoglio,  lU.  519.    Grotius,  xii. 
638,  634.     Wagenaar,  ix.  162, 163. 
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year  without  achieving  personal  distinction  of  any  kind,  and 
who,  during  the  previous  summer,  like  80  many  other  nobles 
from  all  parts  of  Europe,  had  thought  it  worth  his  while  to 
drawl  through  a  campaign  or  two  in  the  Low  Countries.  It 
was  tho  mode  to  do  this,  and  it  was  rather  a  stigma  upon  any 
young  man  of  family  not  to  have  been  an  occasional  looker 
on  at  that  purtietual  military  game.  His  brother  FrederiOj 
as  already  narrated,  had  tried  his  chance  for  fame  and  fortune 
in  the  naval  service,  and  had  lost  his  life  in  the  adventure 
without  achieving  the  one  or  the  other.  This  was  not  a 
happy  augury  for  the  head  of  the  family,  Frederic  had  made 
an  indifferent  8i)eculation.  What  could  the  brother  hope  by 
taking  the  field  against  Maurice  of  Nassau  and  Lewis  Wil- 
liam and  the  Bases  and  Meetkerkes  ?  Nevgrthcless  the  arch- 
duke eagerly  accepted  his  services,  while  the  Infanta,  fiiUy 
confident  of  his  success  before  he  had  ordered  a  gun  to  be 
fired,  protested  that  if  Spinola  did  not  take  Ostend  nobody 
would  ever  take  it.'  There  was  also,  strangely  enough,  a 
general  feeling  through  tho  republican  ranks  that  the  long- 
eSpected  man  had  come. 

Thus  a  raw  volunteer,  a  man  who  had  never  drilled  a 
hundred  men,  who  had  never  held  an  officer's  fcpnumsaion  in 
any  army  in  the  world,  became,  as  by  tho  waving  of  a  wand, 
a  field-marshal  and  commander-in-chief  at  a  most  critical 
moment  in  history,  in  the  most  conspicuous  position  in 
Christendom,  and  in  a  great  war,  now  narrowed  down  to  a 
single  spot  of  earth,  on  which  the  eyes  of  the  world  were  fixed, 
and  the  daily  accounts  from  which  were  longed  for  with 
palpitating  anxiety.  What  but  failure  and  disaster  could  be 
expected  from  such  astounding  policy  ?  Every  soldier  in  the 
Catholic  forces — from  grizzled  veterans  of  half  a  century  who 
had  commanded  armies  and  achieved  victories  when  this 
dainty  young  Italian  was  in  his  cradle,  down  to  the  simple 
musketeer  or  rider  who  had  been  campaigning  for  his  daily 
bread  ever  since  he  could  carry  a  piece  or  mount  a  horse^ 
was  ftirioua  with  discontent  or  outraged  pride. 
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Very  naturally  too,  it  was  said  that  the  position  of  the 
.  archdnkes  had  become  preposterous.  It  was  obvious,  notwith- 
standing the  pilgrimages  of  the  Infanta  to  Our  Lady  of  Hall,^ 
to  implore  not  only  the  fall  of  Ostend,  but  the  birth  of  a  suc- 
cessor to  their  sovereignty,  that  her  marriage  would  for  ever 
remain  barren.  Spain  was  already  acting  upon  this  theory, 
it  was  said,  for  the  contract  with  Spinola  was  made,  not  at 
Brussels^  but  at  Madrid,  and  a  foreign  army  of  Spaniards  and 
Italians,  under  the  supreme  command  of  a  Genoese  adven- 
•turer,  was  now  to  occupy  indefinitely  that  Flanders  which 
had  been  proclaimed  an  independent  nation,  and  duly  be- 
queathed by  its  deceased  proprietor  to  his  daughter. 

Ambrose  Spinola,  son  of  Philip,  Marquis  of  Yenafii,  and 
his  wife,  Polyxena  Grimaldi,*  was  not  appalled  by  the  mur- 
murs of  hardly  suppressed  cmger  or  public  criticism.  A 
handsome,  aristocratic  personage,  with  an  intellectual,  sad, 
but  sympathetic  face,  fair  hair  and  beard,  and  imposing  but 
attractive  presence — the  young  volimteer,  at  the  beginning 
of  October,  made  his  first  visit  of  inspection  in  the  lines 
before  Osteiid.  After  studying  the  situation  of  affisiirs  very 
thoroughly,  he  decided  that  the  operations  on  t^e  GuUet 
or  eastern  side,  including  Bucquojr's  dike,  with  Pompey 
Targone's  perambulatory  castles  and  floating  batteries,  were 
of  secondary  importance.  He  doubted  the  probability  of 
closing  up  a  harbour,  now  open  to  the  whole  world  and 
protected  by  the  fleets  of  the  first  naval  power  of  Europe, 
with  wickerwork,  sausages,  and  bridges  upon  barrels.  His 
attention  was  at  once  concentrated  on  the  western  side, 
and  he  was  satisfied  that  only  by  hard  fighting  and  steady 
delving  could  he  hope  to  master  the  place.  To  gain  Ostend 
he  would  be  obliged  to  devour  it  piecemeal  as  he  went  on. 

Whatever  else  might  be  said  of  the  new  commander-in- 
chief,  it  was  soon  apparent  that,  although  a  volimteer  and  a 
patrician,  he  was  no  milksop.  If  he  had  been  accustomed 
all  his  life  to  beds  of  down,  he  was  as*  ready  now  to  lie  in  the 
trenches,  with  a  cannon  for  his  pillow,  as  the  most  ironclad 

*  Meteren,  493vo-  *  QaUucd,  tibi  svp. 
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veteran  in  the  ranks.  He  seemed  to  require  neither  sleep  nor 
food,  and  his  reckless  habit  of  exposing  himself  to  unnecessary 
danger  was  the  Buliject  of  frequent  Animadversion  on  the  part 
hoth  of  the  archdukes  and  of  the  Spanish  Government,' 

It  was  however  in  his  case  a  wise  temerity.  The  veterans 
whom  he  commanded  needed  no  encouragement  to  daring 
deeds,  hut  they  required  conviction  as  to  the  valour  and  zeal 
of  their  new  commander,  and  this  was  afforded  them  in  over- 
flowing measure. 

It  is  difficult  to  decide,  after  such  a  lapse  of  years,  as  to  how , 
much  of  the  long  series  of  daily  details  out  of  which  this 
famous  siege  was  compounded  deserves  to  be  recorded.  It  is 
not  probable  that  for  military  history  many  of  the  incidents 
have  retained  vital  importance.  The  world  rang,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  operations,  with  the  skill  and  inventive  talent 
of  Targone,  Giustiniaui,  and  other  Italian  engineers,  artificers,- 
and  pyrotechnists,  and  there  were  great  expectations  conceived 
of  the  effects  to  be  produced  by  their  audacious  and  original 
devices.  But  time  wore  on.  Pompey's  famous  floating 
battery  would  not  float,  his  moving  monster  battery  would 
not  move.  With  the  one,  the  subtle  Italian  had  int<mded  to 
close  up  the  Gullet  to  the  States'  fleets.  It  was  to  rest  on  the 
bottom  at  low  water  at  the  harbour's  mouth,  to  rise  majestically 
with  the  flood,  and  to  be  ever  ready  with  a  formidable  broad- 
side of  fifty  pounders  against  all  comers.  But  the  wild  waves 
and  tempests  of  the  North  Sea  soon  swept  the  ponderous  toy 
into  space,  before  it  had  fixed  a  gun.  The  gigantic  chariot,  on 
which  a  moveable  fort  was  constructed,  was  still  more  porten- 
tous upon  paper  than  the  battery.  It  was  directed  against 
that  republican  work,  defending  the  Gullet,  which  was  called 
in  derision  the  Spanish  Half-moon.  It  was  to  be  drawn  by 
forty  horses,  and  armed  with  no  man  knew  how  many  great 
guns,  with  a  mast  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high  in  the  centre 
of  the  fort,  up  and  down  which  playi.-d  pulleys  raising  and 
lowering  a  drawbridge  long  enough  to  span  the  Gullet. 
It  was  further  provided  with  anchors,  which  were  to  be 
'  Haliucci. 
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tossed  over  the  parapet  of  the  doomed  redoubt,  while  the 
assailants,  thus  grappled  to  the  enemy's  work,  were  to  dash 
over  the  bridge  after  having  silenced  the  opposing  fire  by 
means  of  their  own  peripatetic  battery. 

Unfortunately  for  the  fame  of  Pompey,  one  of  his  many 
wheels  was  crushed  on  the  first  attempt  to  drag  the  chariot  to 
the  scene  of  anticipated  triumph,  the  whole  structure  remained 
embedded  in  the  sand,  very  much  askew  ;  nor  did  all  the 
mules  and  horses  that  could  be  harnessed  to  it  ever  succeed 
m  removing  it  an  inch  out  of  a  position,  which  was  anything 
but  triumphant.* 

It  seemed  probable  enough  therefore  that,  so  far  as 
depended  on  the  operations  fix)m  the  eastern  side,  the  siege 
of  Ostend,  which  had  now  lasted  two  years  and  three  months, 
might  be  protracted  for  two  years  and  three  months  longer. 
Indeed,  Spinola  at  once  perceived  that  if  the  archduke  was 
ever  to  be  put  in  possession  of  the  place  for  which  he  had  pro- 
fessed himself  ready  to  wait  eighteen  years,  it  would  be  well 
to  leave  Bucquoy  and  Targone  to  build  dykes  and  chariots 
and  bury  them  on  the  east  at  their  leisure,  while  more  energy 
was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  line  of  fortifications  of  the  west 
than  had  hitherto  been  employed.  There  had  been  shooting 
enough,  bloodshed  enough,  suffering  enough,  but  it  was 
ftTTiftzing  to  see  the  slight  progress  made.  The  occupation  of 
what  were  called  the  external  Squares  has  been  described. 
This  constituted  the  whole  result  of  the  twenty-seven  months' 
work. 

The  town  itself— the  small  and  very  insignificant  kernel 
which  lay  enclosed  in  such  a  complicated  series  of  wrappings 
and  layers  of  defences — seemed  as  far  off  as  if  it  were 
Bospended  in  the  sky.  The  old  haven  or  canal,  no  longer 
navigable  for  ships,  still  served  as  an  admirable  moat  which 
the  assailants  had  not  yet  succeeded  in  laying  entirely  dry. 
It  protected  the  counterscarp,  and  was  itself  protected  by  an 
exterior  series  of  works,  while  behind  the  counterscarp  was 

«  Meteren,  496,  497.    Gallucci,  Ub.  xvi.  xvii.  xviU.    BentivogUo,  iu.  520- 
524.    Fleming,  482,  488,  et  passim,    QrotiuB,  lib  xii.  xiii. 
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Btill  another  ditch,  not  so  broad  nor  deep  as  the  canal,  but  a 
formidable  obstacle  even  after  the  counterscarp  should  be 
gained.  There  were  nearly  fifty  forts  and  redoubts  in  theee 
lines,  of  sufficient  importance  to  have  names  which  in  those 
days  became  household  words,  not  only  in  the  Ketherlands, 
but  in  Europe ;  the  siege  of  Ostend  being  the  one  militarr 
event  of  Christendom,  so  long  as  it  lasted.  These  names  are 
of  course  as  much  forgotten  now  as  those  of  the  bastions  before 
KincTch.  A  very  few  of  them  will  suffice  to  indicate  the 
general  aspect  of  the  operations.  On  the  extreme  south-west 
of  Ostend  had  been  in  peaceful  times  a  polder — the  general 
term  to  designate  a  pasture  out  of  which  the  aea-water  had 
been  pumped — and  the  forte  in  that  quarter  were  accordingly 
called  by  that  name,  as  Polder  Half-moon,  Polder  Ravelin, 
or  great  and  Uttle  Pokier  Bulwark,  as  the  case  might  be. 
Farther  on  towards  the  wc-st,  the  north-west,  and  the  north, 
and  therefore  towards  the  beach,  were  the  West  Ravelin, 
West  Bulwark,  Moses's  Table,  the  Porcupine,  the  Hell's 
Mouth,  the  old  church,  and  last  and  most  important  of  aU, 
the  Sand  Hill.  The  last-named  work  was  protected  by  the 
Porcupine  and  Hell's  Mouth,  was  the  key  to  the  whole' scries 
of  fortifications,  and  was  connected  by  a  curtain  with  the  old 
church,  which  was  in  the  heart  of  the  old  town.' 

Spinola  had  assumed  command  in  October,  but  the  winter 
was  already  closing  in  with  its  usual  tempests  and  floods  before 
there  had  been  time  for  him  to  produce  much  effect.  It 
seemed  plain  enough  to  the  besieged  that  the  object  of  the 
enemy  would  be  to  work  his  way  through  the  Polder,  and 
so  gradually  round  to  the  Porcupine  and  the  Sand  Hill. 
Precisely  in  what  directions  his  subterraneous  passages 
might  be  tending,  in  what  particular  spot  of  the  thin  crust 
upon  which  they  all  stood  an  explosion  might  at  any  moment 
be  expected,  it  was  of  course  impossible  to  know.  They  were 
sure  that  the  process  of  mining  was  steadily  progressing,  and 
Maurice  sent  orders  to  countermine  under  every  bulwark, 
and  to  secretly  isolate  every  bastion,  so  that  it  would  be 
'  FleminR,  Meteren,  BcnlivoglJo,  Orotlus,  iibi  mip. 
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necessary  for  Spinola  to  make  his  way,  fort  by  fort,  and  inch 
by  inch,® 

•  Thus  they  struggled  drearily  about  under  ground,  friend 
and  foe,  often  as  much  be^vildered  as  wanderers  in  the  cata- 
combs. To  a  dismal  winter  succeeded  a  ferocious  spring. 
Both  in  February  and  March  were  westerly  storms,  such  as 
had  not  been  recorded  even  on  that  tempest-swept  coast  for 
twenty  years,  and  so  much  damage  was  inflicted  on  the 
precions  Sand  HiU  and  its  curtain,  that,  had  the  ^  enemy  been 
aware  of  its  plight,  it  is  probable  that  one  determined  assault 
might  have  put  him  in  possession  of  the  place.  But  Ostend 
was  in  charge  of  a  most  watchful  governor,  Peter  van  Gieselles, 
who  had  succeeded  Charles  van  der  Noot  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1603.*  A  plain,  laAtem-jawed,  Dutch  colonel,  with  close- 
cropped  hair,  a  long  peaked  beard,  and  an  eye  that  looked  as 
if  it  had  never  been  shut ;  always  dressed  in  a  shabby  old 
jerkin  with  tarnished  flowers  upon  it,. he  took  command  with 
a  stout  but  heavy  heart,  saying  that  the  place  should  never  be 
surrendered  by  him,  but  that  he  should  never  live  to  see  the 
close  of  the  siege.^®  He  lost  no  time  in  repairing  the  damages 
of  the  tempest,  being  ready  to  %ht  the  west  wind,  the  North 
Sea,  and  Spinola  at  any  moment^  singly  or  conjoined.  He 
rebuilt  the  curtain  of  the  Sand  Hill,  added  fresh  batteries  to 
the  Porcupine  and  Hell's  Mouth,  and  amused  and  distracted 
the  enemy  with  almost  daily  sorties  and  feints.  His  soldiers 
passed  their  days  and  nights  up  to  the  knees  in  mud  and 
sludge  and  sea- water,  but  they  saw  that  their  commander  * 
never  spared  himself,  and  having  a  superfluity  of  food  and 
drink,  owing  to  the  watchful  care  of  the  States-General,  who 
sent  in  fleets  laden  with  provisions  faster  than  they  could  be 
consumed,  they  were  cheerful  and  content. 

On  the  12th  March  there  was  a  determined  effort  to  carry 
the  lesser  Polder  Bulwark.      After*  a  flerce  and    12  March, 
bloody  action,  the  place  was  taken  by  storm,  and  the     ^^^ 
first  success  in  the  game  was  registered  for  Spinola.    The 
little  fort  was  crammed  full  of  dead,  but  such  of  the  defenders 

8  Fleming.  Ibid.  418.  »» Ibid. 
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as  survived  were  at  last  driven  out  of  it,  and  forced  to  take 
refuge  in  the  riext  work."  Day  after  day  the  same  bloody 
busineBs  was  renewed,  a  mere  monotony  of  assaults,  repulses, 
sallies,  in  which  hardly  an  inch  of  ground  was  gained  on  either 
aide,  except  at  the  cost  of  a  great  pile  of  corpsea,  "  Men  will 
never  know,  nor  can  mortal  pen  ever  describe,"  said  one  who 
saw  it  all,  "  the  ferocity  and  the  pertinacity  of  both  besiegers 
and  besieged.""  On  the  15th  of  March,  Colonel 
Oatrice,  an  accomplished  Walloon  officer  of  engi- 
neers, commanding  the  approaches  against  the  Polder,  was 
killed,'^  On  the  21st  March,  as  Peter  Gicselles 
was  taking  his  scrambling  dinner  in  company  with 
Philip  Fleming,  there  was  a  report  that  the  enemy  was  oat 
again  in  force,  A  good  deal  of  progress  had  been  made  during 
the  previous  weeks  on  the  south-west  and  west,  and  more  was 
suspected  than  was  actually  known.  It  was  felt  that  the 
foe  was  steadily  nibbling  his  way  up  to  the  counterscarp. 
Moreover,  such  was  the  emulation  among  the  Germans, 
Walloons,  Itahans,  and  Spaniard's  for  precedence  in  working 
across  the  canal,"  that  a  general  assault  and  universal 
explosion  were  considered,  at  any  instant  possible.  The 
governor  sent  Fleming  to  see  if  all  was  right  in  the  Por- 
cupine, while  he  himself  went  to  see  if  a  new  battery,  which 
he  had  just  established  to  check  the  approaches  of  the  enemy 
towards  the  Polder  Half-moon  and  Ravelin  in  a  point  very  near 
the  counterscarp,  was  doing  its  duty.  Being,  as  usual,  anxious 
to  reconnoitre  with  his  own  eyes,  he  jumped  upon  the  rampart. 
But  there  were  sliarp-shootere  in  the  enemy's  trenches,  and 
they  were  familiar  with  the  governor's  rusty  old  doublet 
and  haggard  old  fate."  Hardly  had  he  climbed  upon  the 
breastwork  when  a  ball  pierced  his  heart,  and  he  fell  dead 
without  a  groan.'*  There  was  a  shout  of  triumph  from  the 
outside,  while  the  tidings  soon  spread  sadness  through 
the  garrison,  for  all  loved  and  venerated  the  man,"  Philip 
Fleming,  so  soon  as  he  learned  the  heavy  news,  lost  no  time 

"  Bentivoglio,  vlii  sup. 
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in  nnayailiBg  regrets,  but  instantly  sent  a  courier  to  Prince 
Maurice  ;  meantime  summoning  a  council  of  superior  officers, 
by  whom  Colonel  John  van  Loon  was  provisionally  appointed 
commandant.^ 

A  stately,  handsome  man,  a  good  officer,  but  without 
extensive  experience,  he  felt  himself  hardly  equal  to  the 
immense  responsibility  of  the  post,*  but  yielding  to  the  per- 
suasions of  his  comrades,  proceeded  to  do  his  best.  His  first 
care  was  to  secure  the  all-important  Porcupine,  towards  which 
the  enemy  had  been  slowly  crawling  with  his  galleries  and 
trenches.  Four  days  after  he  had  accepted  the  25  March, 
command  he  was  anxiously  surveying  that  fortifica-  ^^^ 
tion,  and  endeavouring  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  enemy's  works, 
when  a  cannon-ball  struck  him  on  the  right  leg,  so  that  he 
died  the  next  day.*'  Plainly  the  post  of  commandant  of 
Ostend  was  no  sinecure.  He  was  temporarily  succeeded  by 
Sergeant-Major  Jacques  de  Bievry,  but  the  tumults  and  con- 
fusion incident .  upon  this  perpetual  change  of  head  were 
becoming  alarming.  The  enemy  gave  the  garrison  no  rest 
night  nor  day,  and  it  had  long  become  evident  that  the 
young  volunteer,  whose  name  was  so  potent  on  the  Genoa 
Exdiange,  was  not  a  man  of  straw  nor  a  dawdler,  however  the 
superseded  veterans  might  grumble.  At  any  rate  the  troops 
on  either  side  were  like  to  have  thieir  fill  of  work. 

On  the  2nd  April  the  Polder  Ravelin  was  carried  by  storuL 
It  was  a  most  bloody  action.  Never  were  a  few 
square  feet  of  earth  more  recklessly  assailed,  more 
resolutely  maintained.  The  garrison  did  not  surrender  the 
place,  but  they  all  laid  down  their  lives  in  its  defence. 
Scarcely  an  individual  of  them  all  escaped,  and  the  foe,  who 
paid  dearly  with  heaps  of  dead  and  wounded  for  his  prize, 
confessed  that  such  serious  work  as  thi[#had  scarce  been 
known  before  in  any  part  of  that  great  slaughter-house, 
Flanders.* 

A  few  days  later,  Colonel  Bievry,  provisional  commandant, 
was  desperately  wounded  in  a  sortie,  and  was  carried  oflf  to 

"  Pleming,  479, 480.  "  Ibid,  487,  492.  »  Ibid.  601,  602. 
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Zeeland,''  The  States-General  now  appointed  Jacques  van  der 
Heer,  Baron  of  Berendrecht,  to  the  post  of  honour  and  of 
danger.^  A  nohle  of  Flanders,  always  devoted  to  the  repub- 
lican cause ;  an  cxpmcnccd  middle-aged  officer,  vigilant, 
enei^etic,  nervous ;  a  slight  wiry  man,  with  a  wizened  little 
face,  large  bright  eyes,  a  meagre  yellow  beard,  and  thin 
sandy  hair  flowing  down  upon  his  well-starched  rufl",  the  new 
governor  soon  showed  bimsflf  inferior  to  none  of  his  predecee- 
aors  in  audacity  and  alertness.  It  is  difficult  to  imagines 
more  irritating  position  in  many  respects  than  that  of  com- 
mander in  Buch  an  extraordinary  leaguer.  It  was  not  a  formal 
siege.  Famine,  which  ever  impends  over  an  invested  phuie, 
and  sickens  the  soul  with  its  nameless  horrors,  was  not  the 
great  enemy  to  contend  against  here.  Nor  was  there  the 
hideous  alternative  between  starving  through  obstinate  resis- 
tance or  massacre  on  suhmisaion,  which  had  been  the  lot  of 
30  many  Dutch  garrisons  in  the  earlier  stagee  of  the  war. 
Retreat  by  sea  was  ever  open  to  the  Ostend  garrison,  and 
there  was  always  an  ample  supply  of  the  best  provisions 
and  of  all  munitions  of  war.  But  they  had  been  unceasingly 
exposed  to  two  tremendous  enemies.  During  each  winter 
and  spring  the  ocean  often  smote  their  bastions  and  bulwarks 
in  an  hour  of  wrath  till  they  fell  together  like  children's  toys, 
and  it  was  always  at  work,  night  and  day,  steadily  lapping  at 
the  fragile  foundations  on  which  aU  their  Btructures  stood. 
Nor  was  it  easy  to  give  the  requisite  attention  to  the  devour- 
ing sea,  because  all  the  materials  that  could  be  accumulated 
seemed  necessary  to  repair  the  hourly  damages  inflicted  by 
their  other  restless  foe. 

Thus  the  day  seemed  to  draw  gradually  Imt  inexorably 
nearer  when  the  place  would  be,  not  captured,  but  consumed. 
There  was  nothing  for  it,  bo  long  as  the  States  were  deter- 
mined to  hold  the  spot,  but  to  meet  the  besieger  at  every  point, 
above  or  below  the  earth,  and  sell  every  inch  of  tliat  little 
morsel  of  space  at  the  highest  price  that  brave  men  could 
impose. 

"  Fleming.  60.1.  "  Ibid.  CIO. 
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So  Berendrecht,  as  vigilant  and  devoted  as  even  Peter 
Gieselles  had  ever  been,  now  succeeded  to  the  care  of  the 
Polders  and  the  Porcupines,  and  the  Hell's  Mouths,  and  all  the 
other  forts,  whose  quaint  designations  had  served,  as  usually 
is  the  case  among  soldiers,  to  amuse  the  honest  patriots  in  the 
midst  of  their  toils  and  danger.  On  the  18th  April  ig  ^pril, 
the  enemy  assailed  the  great  western  Ravelin,  and  i^^- 
after  a  sanguinary  hand-to-hand  action,  in  which  great 
numbers  of  officers  and  soldiers  were  lost  on  both  sides,  he 
carried  the  fort;  the  Spaniards,  Italians,  Germans,  and 
Walloons  vicing  with  eac^  other  in  deeds  of  extraordinary 
daring,  and  overcoming  at  last  the  resistance  of  the  garrison.^ 

This  was  an  important  success.  The  foe  had  now  worked 
his  way  with  galleries  and  ditches  along  the  whole  length 
of  the  counterscarp  till  he  was  nearly  up  with  the  Porcupine, 
and  it  was  obvious  that  in  a  few  days  he  would  be  master  of 
the  counterscarp  itself. 

A  less  resolute  commander,  at  the  head  of  less  devoted 
troops,  might  have  felt  that  when  that  inevitable  event  should 
arrive  all  that  honour  demanded  would  have  been  done,  and 
that  Spinola  was  entitled  to  his  city.  Berendrecht  simply 
decided  that  if  the  old  counterscarp  could  no  longer  be  held 
it  was  time  to  build  a  new  counterscarp.  This,  too,  had  been 
for  some  time  the  intention  of  Prince  Maurice.  A  plan  for 
this  work'  had  already  been  sent  into  the  place,  and  a  dis- 
tinguished English  engineer,  Balph  Dexter  by  name,  arrived 
witii  some  able  assistants  to  carry  it  into  execution.^  It 
having  been  estimated  that  the  labour  would  take  three 
weeks  of  time,  without  more  ado  the  inner  line  was  carefully 
drawn,  cutting  off  with  great  nicety  and  precision  about  one 
half  the  whole  place.  Within  this  narrowed  circle  the  same 
obstinate  resistance  was  to  be  offered  as  before,  and  t^e 
bastions  and  redoubts  of  the  new  entrenchment  were  to  be 
baptized  with  the  same  uncouth  names  which  two  long  years 
of  terrible  struggle  had  made  so  precious.  The  work  was 
very  laborious  ;  for  the  line  was  drawn  straight  through  the 
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town,  and  whole  fitrcets  had  to  be  demoliBhed  and  the  houBes 
to  their  very  foupdationa  shovelled  away.  Moreover  the  men 
were  forced  to  toil  with  spade  in  one  hand  and  matchlock  In 
the  other,  ever  ready  to  aecend  from  the  ancient  dilapidated 
cellars  in  order  to  mount  the  deadly  breach  at  any  point  in 
tile  whole  circumference  of  the  place,^ 

It  became  absolutely  necessary  therefore  to  send  a  snffifuent- 
force  of  common  workmen  into  the  town  to  lighten  the  labours 
of  the  soldiers.  Moreover  the  thought,  although  whistled  to 
the  wind,  would  repeatedly  recur,  that,  ai'ter  all,  there  must 
be  a  limit  to  theae  operations,  and  that  at  last  there  wotJd 
remain  no  longer  any  earth  in  which  to  find  a  refiige. 

The  work  of  the  new  entrenchment  went  slowly  on,  but  it 
was  steadily  done.  Meantime  they  were  comforted  by  hear- 
ing that  the  atadholder  had  taken  the  field  in  Flanders,  at  the 
head  of  a  considerable  force,  and  they  lived  in  daily  expecta- 
tion of  rehef  It  will  he  necessary,  at  the  proper  moment,  to 
indicate  the  nature  of  Prince  Maurice's  operations.  For  the 
present,  it  ie  better  that  the  reader  should  confine  his  attea- 
tion  within  the  walls  of  Oatend. 
By  the  11th  May,  the  enemy  had  effected  a  lodgment  in 
II  May,  ^  comer  of  the  Porcupine,  and  already  from  that 
1004.  point  might  threaten  the  new  counterscarp  before  it 
whould  bo  eom]]letcd.  At  the  same  time  he  had  gnawed 
through  to  the  West  Bulwark,  and  was  busily  mining  under  the 
Porcupine  itself.  In  this  fort  friend  and  foe  now  lay  together, 
packed  like  herrings,  and  profited  by  their  proximity  to  each 
other  to  vary  the  monotony  of  pike  and  snaphance  with  an 
occasional  encounter  of  epistolary  Avit, 

Thus  Spanish  letters,  tied  to  sticks,  and  tossed  over  into  the 
next  entrenchment,  were  replied  to  by  others,  composed  in  four 
languages  by  the  literary  man  of  Ostend,  Auditor  Fleming, 
and  shot  into  the  enemy's  trenches  on  cross-bow  Iwlts." 

On  the  29th  May,  a  long  prepared  mine  was  sprung  beneath 
the  Porcupine.  It  did  its  work  effectively,  and  the 
assailants  did  theirs  no  less  admirably,  crowding  into 
Fleming,  510-332.  "  Ibid.  538,  tgg. 
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the  breach  with  headlong  ferocity,  and  after  a  long  and  san- 
goinaiy  struggle  with  immenfie  loss  on  both  sides,  carrying 
the  precious  and  long-coveted  work  by  stomr.^  Inch  by  inch 
the  defenders  were  thus  slowly  forced  back  toward  their  new  . 
entrenchment.  On  the  same  day,  however,  they  inflicted 
a  most  bloody  defeat  upon  the  enemy  in  an  attempt  t0|^;arry 
the  great  Polder.  He  withdrew,  leaving  heaps  of  slain,  so 
that  the  account  current  for  the  day  would  have  balanced 
itself,  but  that  the  Porcupine,  having  changed  hands,  now 
bristled  most  formidably  against  its  ancient  masters.^  The 
daily  slaughter  had  become  sickening  to  behold.  There  were 
three  thousand  effective  men  in  the  garrison.  More  could 
have  been  sent  in  to  supply  the  steady  depletion  in  the  ranks, 
but  there  was  no  room  for  more.  There  was  scarce  space 
enough  for  the  living  to  stand  to  their  work,  or  for  the  dead 
to  lie  in  their  graves.  And  this  was  an  advantage  which « 
could  not  fail  to  teU.  Of  necessity  the  besiegers  would 
always  very  far  outnumber  the  garrison,  so  that  the  final 
success  of  their  repeated  assaults  became  daily  more  and 
more  possible. 

Yet  on  the  2nd  June  the  enemy  met  not  only  with  another 
signal  defeat^  but  also  with  a  most  bitter  surprise. 
On  that  day  the  mine  which  he  had  been  so  long  ^•^'^^• 
and  BO  laboriously  constructing  beneath  the  great  Polder 
Bulwark  was  sprung  with  magnificent  effect.  A  breach, 
forty  feet  wide,  was  made  in  this  last  stronghold  of  the  old 
defences,  and  the  soldiers  leaped  into  the  crater  almost  before 
it  had  ceased  to  blaze,  expecting  by  one  decisive  storm  to 
.  make  themselves  masters  at  last  of  all  the  fortifications,  and 
therefore  of  the  town  itself.  But  as,  emerging  from  the 
mine,  they  sprang  exulting  upon  the  shattered  bulwark,  a 
transformation  more  like  a  sudden  change  in  some  holiday 
pantomime  than  a  new  fact  in  this  three  years'  most  tragic 
si^e  presented  itself  to  their  astonished  eyes.  They  had 
carried  the  last  defence  of  the  old  counterscarp,  and  behold — 
a  new  one,  which  they  had  never  dreamed  of,  bristling  before 
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tfieir  oyea,  with  a  flanking  battery  turned  directly  apon 
them,"  The  musketeers  and  piktmen,  protected  by  their 
new  works,  now  thronged  towards  the  asBailants  ;  giving  them 
BO  hearty  a  welcome  thut  they  reeled  back,  discomfited,  after 
a  brief  but  severe  struggle,  from  the  spot  of  their  anticipated 
triumph,  leaving  their  dead  and  dying  in  the  breach,™ 

Four  days  later,  Berendrecht,  with  a  picked  party  of  English 
troops,  Btule  out  for  a  reconnaissance,  not  wishing 
°°*'    to  trust  other  eyes  than  his  own  in  the  imminent 
peril  of  the  place. 

The  expedition  was  successful.  A  few  prisoners  were 
taken,  and  valuable  information  was  obtained,  but  these 
advantages  were  counterbalanced  by  a  severe  disaster.  The 
i-igilant  and  devoted  little  governor,  before  effecting  his 
entrance  into  the  sally  port,  was  picked  off  by  a  sharpshooter, 
■and  died  the  next  day.^'  This  seemed  the  necessary  fate  of 
the  commandants  of  Ostend,  where  the  operations  seemed 
more  like  a  pitched  battle  lasting  three  years  than  an 
ordinary  siege.  Gieselles,  Vaii  Loon,  BioTy,  and  now 
Berendrecht,  had  successively  fallen  at  the  post  of  duty  since  , 
the  beginning  of  the  year.  Not  one  of  them  was  more 
sincerely  deplored  than  Berendrecht.  His  place  was  supplied 
by  Colonel  TJytcnhoove,  a  stalwart,  hirsute,  hard-fighting  , 
Dutcliman,  the  descendant  of  an  ancient  race,  and  seasoned 
in  many  a  hard  campaign. 

The  enemy  now  being  occupied  in  escarping  and  furnishing 
with  batteries  the  positions  he  had  gained,  with  the  obvious 
intention  of  attacking  the  new  counterscarp,  it  was  resolved 
to  prepare  for  the  possible  loss  of  this  line  of  fortifications  by    . 
estabUshing  another  and  atill  narrower  one  within  it. 

Half  the  little  place  had  been  shorn  away  by  the  first 
change.  Of  the  half  which  was  ptill  in  possession  of  the 
besieged  about  one-third  was  now  set  off,  and  in  this  little 
comer  of  earth,  close  against  the  new  harbour,  was  set  up 
their  last  refuge.  They  called  the  new  citadel  Little  Troy,  and 
announced,  with  pardonable  bombast,  that  they  would  hold 
"  neming,  543.  "  Tbld.  ■'  Ibid.  540. 
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out  there  as  leng  as  the  ancient  Trojans  had  defended  Ilium.^ 
With  perfect  serenity  the  engineers  set  about  their  task  with 
line^  role,  and  level,  measuring  out  the  bulwarks  and  bastions, 
the  miniature  salients,  half-moons,  and  ditches,  as  neatly  and 
methodically  as  if  there  were  no  ceaseless  cannonade  in  their 
ears,  and  as  if  the  workmen  were  not  at  every  moment 
summoned  to  repel  assaults  upon  the  outward  wall.  They 
Bent  careful  drawings  of  Little  Troy  to  Maurice  and  the  States, 
and  received  every  encouragement  to  persevere,  together  with 
promises  of  ultimate  relief 

But  there  was  one  serious  impediment  to  the  contemplated 
construction  of  the  new  earth-works.  They  had  no  earth. 
Nearly  everything  solid  had  been  already  scooped  away  in 
the  perpetual  delving.  The  sea-dykes  had  been  robbed  of 
their  material,  so  that  the  coining  winter  might  find  besiegers 
and  besieged  all  washed  together  into  the  German  Ocean,  and 
it  was  hard  digging  and  grubbing  among  the  scanty  cellarages 
of  the  dilapidated  houses.  But  there  werpplenty  of  graves, 
filled  with  the  results  of  three  years'  hard  fighting.  And 
now,  not  only  were  all  the  cemeteries  within  the  precincts 
shovelled  and  carted  in  mass  to  the  inner  fortifications,  but 
rewards  being  offered  of  ten  stivers  for  each  dead  body,  great 
heaps  of  disinterred  soldiers  were  piled  into  the  new 
ramparts.^  Thus  these  warriors,  after  laying  down  their 
lives  for  the  cause  of  freedom,  were  made  to  do  duty  after 
death.  Whether  it  were  just  or  no  thus  to  disturb  the  repose 
—if  repose  it  could  be  called — of  the  dead  that  they  might 
once  more  protect  the  living,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that 
they  took  ample  revenge  on  the  already  suflSiciently  polluted 
atmosphere. 

On  the  17th  June  the  foe  sprang  a  mine  under  the  western 
bulwark,  close  to  a  countermine  exploded  by  the   17  June, 
garrison  the  day  before.    The  assailants  thronged    ^^^ 
as   merrily  as    usual  to   the    breach,  and  were  met  with 
customary  resolution  by  the  besieged  ;  Governor  Uy tenhoove, 

»  Haestens,  272.    Grotins,  xiii.  645.  »  Fleming,  551,  seqq. 
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clad  in  complete  armour,  leading  bis  troops. .  The  enemy, 
after  an  hour's  combat,  waa  rejuiUed  with  heavy  loss,  but  the 
governor  fell  in  the  midst  of  the  fight,'"  Instantly  he  was 
seized  by  the  legs  by  a  party  of  his  own  men,  some  English 
desperadoes  among  the  number,  who,  shouting  that  the  colonel 
wa*  dea^l,  were  about  to  render  him  the,  last  offices  by  plunder- 
ing his  body.  Tlie  ubiquitous  Fleming,  observing  the  scene, 
flew  to  the  rescue  and,  with  the  assistance  of  a  few  officers, 
drove  off  these  energetic  friends,  and  taking  off  the  goveraor'a 
casque,  discovered  that  he  still  breathed.'^  That  he  would 
soon  have  ceased  to  do  so,  had  he  been  draped  much  farther 
in  his  hamesa  over  that  jagged  and  precipitous  pile  of  rubbish, 
was  certain.'"  He  was  desperately  wounded,  and  of  couree 
incapacitated  for  his  post.  Thus,  in  that  year,  before  the 
summer  solstice,  a  fifth  commandant  had  fallen. 

On  the  same  day,  simultaneously  with  this  repulse  in  the 
West  Bulwark,  the  enemy  made  himself  at  last  completely 
master  of  the  Folder.  Here,  too,  was  a  savage  hand-to-hand 
combat  with  broadswords  and  pikes,  and  when  the  pikes  were 
broken,  with  great  clubs  and  stakes  pulled  from  the  fascines;* 
but  the  besiegers  were  victorious,  and  the  defenders  sullenly 
withdrew  with  their  wounded  to  the  inner  entrenchments. 

On  the  27th  June,  Daniel  de  Hartaing,  Lord  of  Marquette, 
was  sent  by  the  States-General  to  take  command 
in  Oatend.-'^  The  colonel  of  the  Walloon  regiment 
which  had  rendered  such  good  service  on  the  famous  field 
of  Nieuport,  the  new  governor,  with  bis  broad,  brown,  cheerful 
face,  and  his  Milan  armour,  waa  a  familiar  figure  enough  to 
the  campaigners  on  both  sides  in  Flanders  or  Germany. 

The  stoutest  heart  might  have  sunk  at  the  si>ectacle  which 
the  condition  of  the  town  presented  at  his  first  inspection.  The 
States-General  were  resolved  to  hold  the  place,  at  all  hazards, 
and  Marquette  had  come  to  do  their  bidding,  but  it  was 
difficult  to  find  anything  that  could  be  called  a  town.  The 
great  heaps  of  rubbish,  which  had  once  been  the  outer  walls, 
were  almost  entirely  in  the  possession  of  the  foe,  who  had 
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lodged  himself  in  all  that  remained  of  the  defiant  Porcu- 
pine, the  Hell's  Mouth,  and  other  redoubts,  and  now  pointed 
from  them  at  least  fifty  great  guns  against  their  inner  walls. 
The  old  town,  with  its  fortifications,  was  completely  honey- 
ccmibed,  riddled,  knocked  to  pieces,  and,  although  the  Band 
Hill  still  held  out,  it  was  plain  enough  that  its  days  were 
numbered  unless  help  shotdd  soon  arrive.  In  truth,  it 
required  a  clear  head  and  a  practised  eye  to  discoyer  among 
those  confused  masses  of  prostrate  masoniy,  piles  of  brick, 
upturned  graves,  and  mounds  of  sand  and  rubbish,  anything 
like  order  and  regularity.  Tet  amid  the  chaos  there  was 
really  form  and  meaning  to  those  who  could  read  aright,  and 
Marquette  saw,  as  well  in  the  engineers'  lines  as  in  the  indo- 
mitable spirit  that  looked  out  of  the  grim  fi^^es  of  the  garrison, 
that  Ostend,  so  long  as  anything  of  it  existed  in  nature,  could 
be  held  for  the  republic.  Their  brethren  had  not  been  firmer, 
when  keeping  their  merry  Christmas,  seven  years  before,  under 
the  North  Pole,  upon  a  pudding  made  of  the  gunner's  cart- 
ridge paste,  or  the  Knights  of  the  Invincible  Lion  in  the  horrid 
soUtudes  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  than  were  the  defenders  of  this 
sandbank. 

Whether  the  place  were  worth  the  cost  or  not,  it  was  for 
my  lords  the  States-General  to  decide,  not  for  Governor 
Marquette.  And  the  decision  of  those  ^^high  and  mighty" 
magistrates,  to  whom  even  Maurice  of  Nassau  bowed  without 
a  murmur,  although  often  against  his  judgment,  had  been 
plainly  enough  announced. 

And  so  shiploads  of  deals  and  joists,  bricks,  nails,  and 
&8cines,  with  all  other  requisite  building  materials,  were  sent 
daily  in  firom  Zeeland,^  in  order  that  Little  Troy  might  be 
completed ;  and,  with  God's  help,  said  the  garrison,  the  re- 
public shall  hold  its  own. 

And  now  there  were  two  months  more  of  mining  and 
countermining,  of  assaults  and  repulses,  of  cannonading  and 
haqd-to-hand  fights  with  pikes  and  clubs.  Nearer  and  nearer, 
day  by  day,  and  inch  by  inch,  the  foe  had  crawled  up  to 
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the  verge  of  their  last  refuge,  and  the  walls  of  Little  Troy, 
founded  upon  iresh  earth  and  dead  men's  bones,  and  shifting 
sands,  were  beginning  to  quake  under  the  guns  of  the  inex- 
27  August  orable  volunteer  from  Genoa.  Yet  on  the  27ih 
1604.  August  there  was  great  rejoicing  in  the  beleaguered 
town.  Cannon  thundered  salutes,  bonfires  blazed,  trumpets 
rang  jubilant  blasts,  and,  if  the  church-bells  sounded  no 
merry  peal^,  it  was  because  the  only  church  in  the  place  had 
been  cut  off  in  the  last  slicing  away  by  the  engineers.  Hynms 
of  thanksgiving  ascended  to  heaven,  and  the  whole  garrison 
fell  on  their  knees,  praying  fervently  to  Almighty  Grod,  with 
devout  and  grateful  hearts.^  It  was  not  an  ignoble  spectacle 
to  see  those  veterans  kneeling  where  there  was  scarce  room 
to  kneel,  amid  ruin  and  desolation,  to  praise  the  Lord  for  his 
mercies.  But  to  explain  this  general  thanksgiving  it  is  now 
necessary  for  a  moment  to  go  back. 

«  Fleming,  572. 
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CHAPTER    XLIII. 

Policy  oT  the  King  of  France  —  OperatioiiB  of  Prince  Maurice — Plans  for  a 
Flemiflh  Campaign  —  Passage  into  Flanders — Fort  St.  Catharine—  Flight 
of  its  garrison,  and  occupation  by  Maurice  —  Surrender  of  Tsendyke  and 
Aardenborg  —  Skirmish  at  Stamper's  Hook  —  Siege  of  Sluys  by  Prince 
Maozioe — Ineffectual  attempt  of  Spinola  to  relieve  the  town  —  Its  capitu. 
lation  and  restoration  to  the  States — Death  of  Lewis  Gunther  of  Nassau — 
Operations  at  Ostend  —  Surrender  of  the  garrison  —  Desolation  of  the  scene 
after  its  evacuation. 

The  States-General  had  begun  to  forget  the  severe  lesson 
taught  them  in  the  Nieuport  campaign.  Being  determined  to 
hold  Ostend,  they  became  very  impatient,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  present  year,  that  Maurice  should  once  more  invade 
Flanders,  at  the  head  of  a  relieving  army,  and  drive  the  arch- 
dukes from  before  the  town. 

They  were  much  influenced  in  this  policy  by  the  persistent 
advice  of  the  French  king.  To  the  importunities  of  their 
envoy  at  Paris,  Henry  had,  during  the  past  eighteen  months, 
replied  by  urging  the  States  to  invade  Flanders  and  seize  its 
ports.  When  they  had  thus  something  to  place  as  pledges  in 
his  hands,  he  might  accede  to  their  clamour  and  declare  war 
against  Spain.  But  he  scarcely  concealed  his  intention,  in 
such  case,  to  annex  both  the  obedient  and  the  United  Nether- 
lands to  his  own  dominions.  Meantime,  before  getting  into 
the  saddle,  he  chose  to  be  guaranteed  against  loss.  ^^  Assure 
my  lords  the  States  that  I  love  them,"  he  said,  "  and  shall 
always  do  my  best  for  them;"  ^  His  aflfection  for  the  territory 
of  my  lords  was  even  warmer  than  the  sentiments  he  enter- 
tained for  themselves.  Moreover,  he  grudged  the  preliminary 
expenses  which  would  be  necessary  even  should  he  ultimately 
make  himself  sovereign  of  the  whole  country.  Hosny  assured 
the  envoy  that  he  was  mistaken  in  expecting  a  declaration  of 
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warf^ainst  Spain.  "Not  that  he  does  not  think  it  oseftil 
and  necessary,"  Baid  the  minister,  "but  he  wishes  to  have  war 
and  peace  both  at  once — peace  because  he  wishes  to  make  no 
retrenchments  in  his  pleasures  of  women,  dogs,  an'd  buitdingB, 
and  BO  war  would  be  very  inopportune.  In  three  months  he 
would  be  obliged  to  turn  tail  for  want  of  nii.'anB  (to  use  his 
own  words),  although  I  would  furnish  him  funds  enough,  if  he 
would  make  the  use  of  them  that  he  ought." ' 

The  Queen  of  England,  who,  with  all  her  paraimony  and 
false  pretences,  never  doubted  in  her  heiirt  that  perpetual 
hostility  to  Spain  was  the  chief  bulwark  of  her  throne,  and 
that  the  republic  was  fighting  her  battles  as  well  as  its  own, 
had  been  ready  to  make  such  a  lively  war  in  conjunction  with 
France  as  would  drive  the  Spaniard  out  of  all  the  Nether- 
lands. But  Henry  was  not  to  be  moved.  "  I  know  that  if  I 
should  take  her  at  her  word,"  said  he,  "  she  would  at  once 
begin  to  screw  me  for  money.  She  has  one  object,  I  an- 
other." Villeroy  had  said  plainly  to  Aerssens,  in  regard  to 
the  prevalent  system  of  Englishmen,  Spaniards,  and  French- 
men being  at  war  with  each  other,  wliile  the  Qovemmentfl 
might  be  nominally  at  peace,  "  Let  us  take  off  our  masks. 
If  the  Spaniard  has  designs  against  our  State,  has  he  not 
cause  ?  He  knows  the  aid  we  are  giving  you,  and  reaents  it. 
If  we  should  abstain,  he  would  leave  us  in  peace.  If  the 
Queen  of  England  expects  to  draw  us  into  a  league,  she  is 
mistaken.  Look  to  yourselves  and  be  on  your  guard. 
Richardot  is  intriguing  with  CeciL  You  give  the  queen 
securities,  fortresses,  seats  in  your  council.  The  king  asks 
nothing  hut  communication  of  your  projects."  ° 

In  short,  all  the  comfort  that  Acrasens  had  lieea  able 
to  derive  from  his  experiences  at  the  French  court  in  the 
autumn  of  1602,  was  that  the  republic  could  not  he  too  suh- 
picious  both  of  England  and  France.  Rosny  especially  he 
considered  the  most  dangerous  of  all  the  politicians  in  France, 
His  daughter  jras  married  to  the  Prince  of  Esjiinoy,  whose 
50,000  livrea  a  year  would  be  safer  the  more  the  archduke 
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^was  strengthened.  "  Bnt  for  this  he  would  be  stiffer/'  said 
^etraeens.^  Nevertheless  there  were  strong  motives  at  work, 
preBsing  France  towards  the  support  of  the  States.  There 
-were  strong  political  reasons,  therefore,  why  they  should  carry 
-the  war  into  Flanders,  in  conformity  with  the  wishes  of  the 
Inng. 

The  stadholder,  after  much  argument,  yielded  as -usual  to 
the  authority  of  the  magistrates,  without  being  convinced  as 
to  the  sagacity  of  their  plans.    It  was  arranged  that  an  army 
should  make  a  descent  upon  the  Flemish  coast  in  the  early 
spring,  and  make  a  demonstration  upon  Sluys.    The  effect  of 
this  movement,  it  was  thought,  would  be  to' draw  the  enemy 
out  of  his  entrenchments,  in  which  case  it  would  be  in  the 
power  of  Maurice  to  put  an  end  at  once  to  the  si^.    It  is 
imquestionable  that  the  better  alternative,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  prince,  was  to  take  possession,  if  possible,  of  Sluys  itself. 
His  preparations  were,  however,  made  with  a  view  to  either 
ev^t,  and  by  the  middle  of  April  he  hftd  collected  at  Wil- 
.  lemstEid  a  force  of  fifteen  thousand  foot  and  three  thousand 
horse.    As  on  the  former  memorable  expedition,  he  now  again 
inffittiftii  that  a  considerable  deputation  of  the  States  and  of 
the  States'  council  should  accompany  the  army.^    His  brother 
Hemry,  and  his  cousins  Lewis  William,  Lewis  Gunther,  and 
Ernest  Casimir,  were  likewise  with  him,  as  well  as  the  Prince 
of  Anhalt  and  other  distinguished  personages. 

On  the  25th  April  the  army,  having  crossed  the  ^^^ 
mouth  of  the  West  Scheld,  from  Zeeland,  m  number-         ^ 
less  vessels  of  all  sizes  and  degrees,  effected  their  debarkation 
on  -the  island  of  Cadzand.^ 

In  the  course  of  two  days  they  had  taken  possession  of  the 
little  town,  and  all  the  forts  of  that  island,  having  made  their 
entrance  through  what  was  called  the  Black  Channel.  Had 
they  steered  boldly  through  the  Swint  or  Sluys  channel  at 
once,  it  is  probable  that  they  might  have  proceeded  straight 
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up  to  Sluys,  and  taken  the  place  by  aurpriBe.  Maurice's 
habitual  caution  was,  perhaps,  on  this  occasion,  a  disadvan- 
tage to  him,  hut  he  would  have  violated  the  rules  of  war,  and 
what  seemed  the  dictates  of  common  sense,  had  he  not  secured 
a  basis  of  operations,  and  a  possibility  of  retreat,  before  plung- 
ing with  his  army  into  tho  heart  of  a  hostile  country.  The 
republic  still  shuddered  at  the  possible  catastrophe  of  four 
years  before,  when  circumstances  had  forced  him  to  take  the 
heroic  but  dangerous  resolution  of  sending  off  Ms  ships  from 
Nieuiiort,  Before  he  had  completed  his  arrangements  for 
supplies  on  the  island  of  Cadzand,  he  learned  from  scouts 
and  reconnoitring  parties  that  Spinola  had  sent  a  thousand 
infantry,  besides  five  hundred  cavalry,  under  Trivulzio,  to. 
guard  the  passage  across  the  Swint.  Maurice  was  thus  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the  great  channel  by  which  Sluys  comma- 
nicated  with  the  sea.' 

The  town  of  Sluys  and  its  situation  have  been  described 
in  a  former  chaptei',^  As  a  port,  it  was  in  those  days  consi- 
dered a  commodious  and  important  one,  capable  of  holding 
five  hundred  ships.  As  a  town,  it  was  not  bo  insignificant  as 
geographical  and  historicivl  changes  have  since  made  it,  and 
was  certainly  far  superior  to  Ostend,  even  if  Ostend  hiid 
not  been  almost  battered  out  of  existence.  It  had  spacious 
streets  and  squares,  and  excellent  fortifications  in  perfectly 
good  condition.  It  was  situate  in  a  watery  labyrinth,  many 
slender  streams  from  the  interior  and  several  saltwater  creeks 
being  complicated  around  it,  and  then  flowing  leisurely,  in 
one  deep  sluggish  channel,  to  the  sea.  The  wrath  of  Leices- 
ter, when  all  his  efiorts  to  relieve  the  place  had  been  baffled 
by  the  superior  skill  of  Alexander 'Famese,  has  been  de- 
picted, and  during  the  seventeen  years  which  had  elapsed 
since  its  capture,  the  repuhhc  had  not  ceased  to  deplore 
that  disaster.  Obviously  if  the  present  expedition  could 
end  in  the  restoration  of  Sluys  to  its  rightful  owners,  it 
would  be  a  remarkable  success,  even  if  Ostend  should  fall. 
Sluys  and  its  adjacent  domains  formed  a  natural  portion  of 
'  Fleming,  B84-587.  '  Vol,  II.  cliap.  irt. 
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the  Zeeland  archipelago,  the  geographical  counterpart 
of  Flushing.  With  both  branches  of  the  stately  Scheld  in 
its  control,  the  republic  would  command  the  coast,  and  might 
even  dispense  with  Ostend,  which,  in  the  judgment  of  Maurice, 
was  an  isolated  and  therefore  not  a  desirable  military  posses- 
sion. •  The  States-General  were  of  a  different  opinion.  They 
much  desired  to  obtain  Sluys,  but  they  would  not  listen  to  the 
abandonment  of  Ostend.  It  was  expected  of  the  stadholder, 
therefore,  that  he  should  seize  the  one  and  protect  the  other. 
The  task  was  a  difficult  one.  A  less  mathematical  brain  than 
that  of  Maurice  of  Nassau  would  have  reeled  at  the  problem 
to  be  solved.  To  master  such  a  plexus  of  canals,  estuaries, 
and  dykes,  of  passages  through  swamps,  of  fords  at  low  water 
which  were  obliterated  by  flood-tide ;  to  take  possession  of  a 
series  of  redoubts  built  on  the  only  firm  points  of  land,  with 
nothing  but  quaking  morass  over  which  to  manoeuvre  troops 
(x  plant  batteries  against  them,  would  be  a  difficult  study, 
e?en  upon  paper.  To  accomplish  it  in  the*  presence  of  a  vigi- 
lant and  anxious  foe  seemed  bewildering  enough. 

At  first  it  was  the  intention  of  the  stadholder,  disappointed 
at  learning  the  occupation  of  the  Swint,  to  content  himself 
with  fortifying  Cadzand,  in  view  of  future  operations  at  some 
more  favourable  moment.^  So  meagre  a  result  would  cer- 
tainly not  have  given  great  satisfiiction  to  the  States,  nor 
added  much  to  the  military  reputation  of  Maurice.  While 
he  hesitated  between  plunging  without  a  clue  into  the  watery 
maze  around  him,  and  returning  discomfited  from  the  expe- 
dition on  which  such  high  hopes  had  been  built,  a  Flemish 
boor  presented  himself.  He  offered  to  guide  the  army  around 
tlie  east  and  south  of  Sluys,  and  to  point  out  passages  where 
it  would  be  possible  to  cross  the  waters,  which,  through  the 
care  of  Spinola,  now  seemed  to  forbid  access  to  the  place.^" 
Maurice  lingered  no  longer.  On  the  28th  April,  led 
by  the  friendly  boor,  he  advanced  towards  Oost-  ^^ 
burg.  Next  morning  a  small  force  of  the  enemy's  infantry 
and  cavalry  was  seen,  showing  that  there  must  be  foothold'  in 

*  Fleming,  585.  ^^  Ibid.    QrotioB,  ubi  sup. 
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that  direction.  He  seat  out  a  few  compaoiee  to  sldrmiEh 
with  those  troops,  who  fied  after  a  very  brief  action,  and,  in 
flying,  showed  their  pursuerB  the  road.  Maurice  marched 
in  force,  straight  through  the  waters,  on  the  track  of  the 
retreating  foe.  They  endeavoured  to  rally  at  the  fort  of 
Coxie,  which  stood  upon  and  commanded  a  dyke,  but  the 
republicans  were  too  quick  for  them,  and  drove 
them  out  of  the  place."  The  stadholder,  thu^  ob- 
taining an  unexpected  passage  into  Flanders,  conceived  strong 
hopes  of  success,  despite  the  broken  nature  of  the  gronud. 
Continuing  to  feel  his  way  cautiously  through,  the  wilderness 
of  quagmire,  he  soon  come  upon  a  very  tbrmidable  obstacle. 
The  well-built  and  well-equipped  redoubt  of  St.  Catharine 
rose  frowning  before  him,  overshadowing  his  path,  and  com- 
pletely prohibiting  all  further  progress.  Plainly  it 
would  be  necessary  to  reduce  this  work  at  once, 
unless  he  were  willing  to  abandon  hie  enterprise.  He  sent 
back  to  Cadzand  for  artillery,  but  it  was  flood-tide,  the  waters 
were  out,  and  it  was  not  till  late  in  the  afternoon  that  nine 
pieces  arrived.  The  stadholder  ordered  a  cannonade,  less 
with  the  hope  of  producing  an  impression  by  such  inadequate 
means  on  so  strong  a  work,  tlian  with  the  intention  of  show- 
ing the  enemy  that  he  had  brought  field-guns  with  him,  and 
was  not  merely  on  an  accidental  foray.  At  the  same  time, 
having  learned  that  the  garrison,  which  was  commanded  by 
Trivulzio,  was  composed  of  only  a  few  regular  troops,  and  a 
large  force  of  guerillas,  he  gave  notice  that  such  combatants 
were  not  entitled  to  quarter,  and  that  if  captured  they  wotild 
be  all  put  to  the  sword.  The  reply  to  this  threat  was  not 
evacuation  but  defiance.  Especially  a  volunteer  ensign 
mounted  upon  a  rampart,  and  danced  about,  waving  his  flag 
gaily  in  the  face  of  the  assailants.  Maurice  bitterly  remarked 
to  his  staff  that  euch  a  man  alone  was  enough  to  hold  the 
fort."  As  it  was  obvious  that  the  place  would  require  a  siege 
in  form,  and  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  establish 
batteries  upon  that  quaking  aoil,  where  there  was  no  dry  land 
"  GrotiuB.  vbi  >up.  "  Fleming,  686, 
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for  cavalry  or  artillery  to  move,  Maurice  ordered  the  nine 
guns  to  be  carried  back  to  Cadzand  that  night,  betaking  him- 
self, much  disappointed,  in  the  same  direction."    Yet  it  so  • 
happened  that  the  cannoneers,  floundering  through  the  bogs, 
made  such  .an  outcry— especially  when  one  of  their  guns 
became  so  bemired  that  it  was  difficult  for  them  to  escape  the 
disgrace  of  losing    it — ^that  the  garrison,  hearing  a  great . 
tumult,  which  they  could  not  understand,  fell  into  one  of 
those  panics  to  which  raw  and  irregular  troops  are  liable^" 
Nothing  would  convince  them  that  fresh  artillery  had  not 
arrived,  that  the  terrible  stadholder  with  an  immense  force 
was  not  creating  invincible  batteries,  and  that  they  should  be 
all  butchered  in  cold  blood,  according  to  proclamation,  before 
the  dawn  of  day.     They  therefore  evacuated  the 
place  under  cover  of  the  night,  so  that  this  absurd 
accident  absolutely  placed  Maurice  in  possession  of  the  very 
fort — without  striking  a  blow — ^which  he  was  about  to  aban- 
don in  despair,  and  which  formed  the  first  gredt  obstacle  to 
his  advance."* 

Having  occupied  St.  Catharine's,  he  moved  forward  to 
Ysendyke,  a  strongly  fortified  place  three  leagues  to  the  east- 
ward of  Sluys,  and  invested  it  in  foroL  .Meantime 
a  great  danger  was  impending  over  him.  A  force 
of  well-disciplined  troops,  to  the  number  of  two  thousand, 
dropped  down  in  boats  from  Sluys  to  Cadzand,  for  the  purpose 
of  surprising  the  force  left  to  guard  tbat  important  place. 
The  expedition  was  partially  successfuL  Si:^  himdred  landed, 
beating  down  all  opposition.  But  a  few  Scotch  companies 
held  firm,  and  by  hard  fighting  were  able  at  last  to  drive  the 
invaders  back  to  their  sloops,  many  of  which  were  sunk  in 
the  affi-ay,  with  all  on  bgard.  The  rest  ignominiously  re- 
treated.^ Had  the  enterprise  been  as  well  executed  as  it 
was  safely  planned,  it  would  have  gone  hard  with  the  stad- 
holder and  his  army.  It  is  difficult  to  see  in  what  way  he 
could  have  extricated  himself  from  such  a  dilemma,  being 
thus  cut  off  from  his  supplies  and  his  fieet,  and  therefore  from 

"  Fleming,  587.        "IWd.         "  IWd.         "  Ibid.  588,  Grotius,  t<W  w/^?. 
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all  possibility  of  Ciirrying  out  his  design  or  effecting  his  escape 
to  Zeeland.  Certainly  thus  far,  fortune  had  favoured  hifl 
bold  adventure. 

He  now  sent  his  own  trumpeter,  Master  Hana,  to  sommw 
Yaendyke  to  a  aurrender.  The  answer  was  a  bullet  which 
went  through  the  head  of  unfortunate  Master  Hans.  Maurice, 
enraged  at  this  barbarous  violutioD  of  the  laws  of  war,  drew 
his  lines  closer.  Next  day  the  garrison,  numbering 
six  hundred,  mostly  Italians,  capitulated,  and  gave 
up  the  musketeer  who  had  murdered  the  trumpeter," 

Two  days  lat^r  the  army  appeared  before  Aardenburg,  a 
well-fortified  town  four  miles  south  of  Sluys.  It  surrendered 
disgracefully,  without  striking  a  blow.  The  place 
was  a  most  important  position  for  the  investment  of 
Sluys.  Four  or  five  miles  further  towards  the  west,  two 
nearly  parallel  streams,  both  navigable,  called  the  Sweet  and 
the  Salt,  ran  from  Dam  to  Sluys.  It  was  a  necessary  but 
most  delicate  operation,  to  tie  up  these  two  important  arteri^ 
An  expedition  despatched  in  this  direction  came  upon  Trivnl- 
zio  with  a  strong  force  of  cavalry,  posted  at  a  pass  called 
Stamper's  Hook,  which  controlled  the  first  of  these  streams. 
The  narrowness  of.  the  pathway  gave  the  advantage  to  the 
Itahan  commander.  A  warm  action  took  place,  in 
which  the  republican  cavalry  were  worsted,  and 
Paul  Bax  severely  wounded.  Maurice  coming  up  with  the 
infantry  at  a  moment  when  the  prospect  was  very  black, 
turned  defeat  into  victory  and  completely  routed  the  enemy, 
who  fled  from  the  precious  position  with  a  loss  of  five  hundred 
killed  and  three  hundred  prisoners,  eleven  officers  among 
them.'*  The  Bwe«t  was  now  in  the  atadholder's  possession. 
Next  day  he  marched  against  the  Salt,  at  a  pass 
where  fourteen  hundred  Spaniards  were  stationed. 
Making  very  ostentatious  preparations  for  an  attack  upon 
this  position,  he  suddenly  fell  backwards  down  the  stream  to 
a  point  which  be  had  discovered  to  be  fordable  at  low  water, 
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and  marched  his  whole  army  through  the  8tr:.eam  while  the 
skirmishing  was  going  on  a  few  miles  farther  up.  The 
Spaniards^  discovering  their  error,  and  fearing  to  be  cut  oflF, 
scampered  hastily  away  to  Dam.  Both  streams  were  now  in 
the  control  of  the  republican  army,  while  the  single  fort  of 
St.  Joris  was  all  that  was  now  interposed  between  Maurice 
and  the  much-coveted  Swint.  This  redoubt,  armed 
with  nine  guns,  and    provided  with  a  competent  ^ 

garrison,  was  surrendered  on  the  23rd  May.*' 

The  Swint,  or  great  sea-channel  of  Sluys,  being  now  com- 
pletely in  the  possession  of  the  stadholder,  he  deliberately 
proceeded  to  lay  out  his  lines,  to  make  his  entrenched  camp, 
and  to  invest  his  city  with  the  beautiful  neatness  which  ever 
characterized  his  sieges.  A  groan  came  from  the  learned 
Lipsius,  as  he  looked  from  the  orthodox  shades  of  Louvain 
upon  the  progress  of  the  heretic  prince. 

"  Would  that  I  were  happier,"  he  cried,  "  but  things  are 
not  going  on  in  Flanders  as  I  could  wish.  How  easy  it 
would  have  been  to  save  Sluys,  which  we  are  now  trying  so 
hard  to  do,  had  we  turned  our  attention  thither  in  time  1  But 
now  we  have  permitted  the  enemy  to  -entrench  and  fortify 
himself,  and  we  are  the  less  excusable  because  we  know  to 
our  cost  how  felicitously  he  fights  with  the  spade,  and  that  he 

builds  works  like  an  ancient  Boman Should  we  lose 

Sluys,  which  God  forbid,  how  much  strength  and  encourage- 
ment will  be  acquired  by  the  foe,  and  by  all  who  secretly  or 
openly  favour  him  1  Our  neighbours  are  all  straining  their 
eyes,  as  from  a  watch-tower,  eager  to  see  the  result  of  all 
these  doings.  But  what  if  they  too  should  begin  to  move  ? 
Where  should  we  be  ?  I  pray  God  to  have  mercy  on  the 
Netherlanders,  whom  He  has  been  so  many  years  chastising 
with  heavy  whips."  ^ 

It  was  very  true.  The  man  with  the  spade  had  been 
allowed  to  work  too  long  at  his  felicitous  vocation.  .There 
had  been  a  successful  effort  made  to  introduce  reinforcements 

"  Fleming,  Bentivo.,  Met./«W  sup     Van  der  Kemp,  ii.  110,  111,  and  notes. 
»  Letter  to  Heer  de  Vertering,  in  HaesteuB,  285.  and  Fleming,  289,  200. 
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to  the  garrison.  Troops,  to  the  number  of  fifteen  hundred, 
had  been  added  to  those  ahready  shut  up  there,  but  tlie 
attempts  to  send  in  supplies  were  not  so  fortunate.  Maurice 
had  completely  invested  the  town  before  the  end  of  May, 
having  undisputed  possession  of  the  harbour  and  of  all  the 
neighbouring  country.  He  was  himself  encamped  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Swint ;  Charles  van  der  Noot  lying  on  the  soutlL 
The  submerged  meadows,  stretching  all  around  in  the  vidmtj 
of  the  haven,  he  had  planted  thickly  with  gunboats.  Scaicdy 
a  bird  or  a  fish  could  go  into  or  out  of  the  place.  Thus  the 
stadholder  exhibited  to  the  Spaniards  who,  fifteen  miles  off 
towards  the  west,  had  been  pounding  and  burrowii^  three 
years  long  before  Ostend  without  success,  what  he  undeiBtood 
by  a  siege. 

On  the  22nd  of  May  a  day  of  solemn  pray^  and  fiutiiig 
was,  by  command  of  Maurice,  celebrated  thioog^ 
'  out  the  besieging  camp.  In  order  that  the  day 
should  be  strictly  kept  in  penance,  mortification,  and  thanks* 
giving,  it  was  oidered,  on  severe  penalties,  that  nether  die 
commissaries  msr  sutlers  should  dispense  any  food  whatever, 
thn>ughout  the  twenty-four  hours.^  Thus  the  commsjider- 
in-chief  of  the  republic  prepared  his  troops  for  the 
before  them. 

In  the  v»T  last  days  of  May  the  experiment  wk 
^  <Mi\f^   more  vigorously  tried  to  send  in  sup|Jie&    A  tiiQn- 
i^M.  gg^nd  galley-slaves,  the  remnant  of  Frederic  Spinola's 

udIuc^  naval  fisoes,  whose  services  were  not  likclT  Toy 
soon  to  be  required  at  sea,  w^^ie  sent  out  into  the  drofraed 
land,  acccmpankd  by  five  hundred  infmtrr.  SimuIoLOKMBly 
Count  B^riaynKAt.  at  the  head  of  four  thonsaDd  inaii.  co»* 
veyii^  a  lazge  supply  of  piovisioos  and  munitioik^  started 
fium  DtuoL  Maurice,  appmed  of  the  advenuire.  ssliied  £xdi 
with  tw\>  ikoosand  troops  to  meet  them.  Xe&r  Suixif«Ks 
Htxik  be  came  upon  a  detachmeiit  c^  BarbyixKct  s  fivce^ 
nMitied  tbenu  and  tixik  a  c^^qlle  of  kundped  piif^iBt;^ 
iifcC  nem  them  that  Bariaymciit  hizzkself.  with  lie  jrhcij 
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part  of  .his  force,  had  passed  farther  on,  he  started  off  in  pur- 
suit ;  but,  unfortunately  taking  a  different  paiih  through  the 
-watery  wilderness  from  the  one  selected  by  the  flying  foe,  he 
-was  not  able  to  prevent  his  retreat  by  a  circuitous  route  to 
Dam.  From  the  prisoners,  especially  from  the  galley-slaves, 
who  had  no  reason  for  disguising  the  condition  of  the  place, 
he  now  learned  that  there  were  plenty  of  troops  in  Sluys, 
but  that  there  was  already  a  great  lack  of  provisions.  They 
had  lost  rather  than  gained  by  their  success  in  introducing 
reinforcements  without  supplies.^  Upon  this  information 
Maurice  now  resolved  to  sit  quietly  down  and  starve  out 
the  garrison.  If  Spinola,  in  consequence,  should  raise  the 
siege  of  Ostend,  in  order  to  relieve  a  better  town,  he  was 
prepared  to  give  him  battle.  If  the  marquis  held  fast  to 
his  special  work,  Sluys  was  sure  to  surrender.  THis  being 
the  position  of  affairs,  the  deputies  of  the  States-Gteneral 
took  their  leave  of  the  stadholder,  and  returned  to  the 
Hague.® 

Two  months  passed.  It  was  midsummer,  and  the  famine 
in  the  beleaguered  town  had  become  horrible.  The  same 
hideous  spectacle  was  exhibited  as  on  all  occasions  where 
thousands  of  human  beings  are  penned  together  without  food. 
They  ate  dogs,  cats,  and  rats,  the  weeds  from  the  churchyards, 
old  saddles,  and  old  shoes,  and,  when  all  was  gone,  they  began 
to  eat  each  other.  The  small  children  diminished  rapidly  in 
numbers,"  while  beacons  and  signals  of  distress  were  fired  day 
and  night,  that  the  obdurate  Spinola,  only  a  few  miles  off, 
might  at  last  move  to  their  relief. 

The  archdukes  too  were  beginning  to  doubt  whether  the 
bargain  were  a  good  one.  jTo  give  a  strong,  new,  well-fortified 
city,  with  the  best  of  harbours,  in  exchange  for  a  heap  of  rub- 
bish which  had  once  been  Ostend,  seemed  unthrifty  enough. 
Moreover,  they  had  not  got  Ostend,  while  sure  to  lose  Sluys. 
At  least  the  cardinal  could  no  longer  afford  to  dispense  with 
the  service  of  his  best  corps  of  veterans  who  had  demanded 

*'  Fleming,  596.    Mcteron,  Bentivoglio,  uhi  tn/p. 
«  Fleming,  592.  "  Gallucd,  it.  176. 
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their  wages  bo  insok-ntly,  and  who  hail  laughed  at  his  offer  of 
exconununication  hy  way  of  payintnt  bo  heartily.  Flinging 
away  his  pride,  he  accordingly  made  a  treaty  witli  the  mu- 
tinous *'  Bijuadron"  at  Grave,  granting  an  entire  pardon  for  all 
their  offences,  and  promising  full  payment  of  their  arrears. 
Until  funds  should  be  collected  sufficient  for  this  purpose, 
they  were  to  receive  twelve  stivers  a  day  each  foot-soldier, 
and  twenty-four  stivers  each  cavalryman,  and  were  to  have 
the  city  of  Roermond  in  pledge.  The  treaty  was  negotiated 
by  Guerrera,  commandant  of  Client  citadel,  and  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Koermond,  while  three  distinguished  hostages  were 
placed  in  the  keei)ing  of  the  mutineers  until  the  contract 
should  be  faithfully  executed  :  Guerrera  himself,  Count  Fon- 
tenoy,  son  of  Marquis  d'Huvri;,  and  Avalos,  commander  of  a 
Spanish  legion.^  Thus,  after  making  a  present  of  the  ser- 
vices of  these  veterans  for  a  twelvemonth  to  the  stadholder, 
and  after  employing  a  very  important  portion  of  his  remain- 
ing forces  in  a  vain  attempt  to  reduce  their  revolt,  the  arch- 
duke had  now  been  fain  to  purchase  their  submisaion  by 
conceding  all  their  demajids.  It  would  have  been  better 
economy  perhaps  to  cooio  to  this  conclusion  at  an  earlier 
day. 

It  would  likewise  have  been  more  judicious,  according  to 
the  lamentations  of  Justus  Lipsius,  had  tbe  necessity  of 
saving  Sluys  been  thought  of  in  time.  Now  that  it  was 
thoroughly  enclosed,  so  that  a  mouse  could  scarce  creep 
through  the  lines,  the  archduke  was  feverish  to  send  in  a 
thousand  wagon  loads  of  provisions.  Spinola,  although  in 
reality  commander-in-chief  of  a  Spanish  army,  and  not 
strictly  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  Flemish  sovereigns, 
obeyed  the  appeal  of  the  archduke,  but  he  obeyed  most 
reluctantly.  Two-thirds  of  Ostend  had  been  effaced,  and  it 
was  hard  to  turn  even  for  a  moment  from  the  spot  until  all 
should  have  been  destroyed. 

Leaving  Rivas  and  Bucquoy  to  guard  the  entrenchment*, 

and  to  keep  steadily  to  the  work,  Spinola  took  the  field  with 

"  Meteren,  ■105,  400. 
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a  laige  force  of  all  aims,  including  the  latQ  mutineers 
and  tiie  troops  of  Count  Trivulzio.  On  the  8th  August  he 
appeared  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Salt  and  Sweet  streams, 
and  exchanged  a  few  cannon-shots  with  the  republicans. 
Next  day  he  made  a  desperate  assault  with  three  thousand 
men  and  some  companies  of  cavalry,  upon  Lewis  William's 
quarters,  where  he  had  reason  to  believe  the  lines  were 
weakest.  He  received  from  that  most  vigilant  conmiander 
a  hearty  welcoi^e,  however,  and  after  a  long  skirmish  was 
obliged  to  withdraw,  carrying  off  his  dead  and  wounded, 
together  with  a  few  cart-horses  which  had  been  foimd  grazing 
outside  the  trenches.  Not  satisfied  with  these  trophies  or 
such  results,  he  remained  several  days  inactive,  and 
then. suddenly  whirled  around  Aardenburg  with  his 
whole  army,  directly  southward  of  Sluys,  seized  the  forts  of 
Si  Catharine  and  St.  Philip,  which  had  been  left  with  very 
small  garrisons,  and  then  made  a  furious  attempt  to  break 
the  lines  at  Oostburg,  hoping  to  cross  the  fords  at  that  place, 
and  thus  push  his  way  into  the  isle  of  Cadzand.  The  resist- 
ance to  his  progress  was  obstinate,  the  result  for  a  time 
doubtfuL  After  severe  fighting  however  he  crossed  the 
waters  of  Oostburg  in  the  face  of  the  enemy.*  Maurice 
meantime  had  collected  all  his  strength  at  the  vital  position 
of  Cadzand,  hoping  to  deal,  or  at  least  to  parry,  a  mortal 
blow. 

On  the  17th,  on  Cadzand  dyke,  between  two  redoubts, 
Spinola  again  met  Lewis  William,  who  had  been 
transferred  to  that  important  position.  A  severe 
struggle  ensued.  The  Spaniards  were  in  superior  force,  and 
Lewis  William,  commanding  the  advance  only  of  the  States 
troops,  was  hard  pressed.  Moving  always  in  the  thickest  of 
the  fight,  he  would  probably  have  that  day  laid  down  his  life, 
as  so  many  of  his  race  had  done  before  in  the  cause  of  the 
republic,  had  not  Colonel  van  Dorp  come  to  his  rescue,  atid 
80  laid  about  him  with  a  great  broad  sword,  that  the  dyke  was 

^  Fleming,  698,  694.    Bentivoglio,  uH  aup,    Meteren,  496.    Qrotius.  xlL 
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kept  until  Maurice  arrived  with  Eytzinga'a  Frisian  regiment 
and  other  reservea.  Van  Dorp  then  fell  covered  with  wonnds. 
Here  was  the  decisive  combat.  The  two  commanders-in- 
chief  met  face  to  fiice  for  the  first  time,  and  could  Spinola 
have  gained  the  poBition  of  Cadzand  the  fate  of  Maurice 
must  have  been  sealed.  Bnt  all  his  efforts  were  vain.  The 
stadholder,  by  coolness  and  promptness,  saved  the  day,  and. 
inflicted  a  bloody  repulse  upon  the  Catholics.  Spiuola  had 
displayed  excellent  generalship,  but  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  yoimg  volunteer  should  have  failed  upon  his  first  great 
field  day  to  defeat  Maurice  of  Nassau  and  his  cousin  Lewis 
WiUiam.  He  withdrew  discomfited  at  last,  leaving  sereral 
himdred  dead  upon  the  field,  definitely  renouncing  all  hope 
of  relieving  Sluys,  and  retiring  by  way  of  Dam  to  his  camp 
before  Ostend."  Kest  day  the  town  capitulated." 
The  garrison  were  allowed  to  depart  with  the 
honours  of  war,  and  the  same  terms  were  accorded  to  the 
inhabitants,  both  in  secular  and  religious  matters,  as  were 
UBual  when  Maurice  re-occupied  any  portion  of  the  repubiia 
Between  three  and  four  thousand  creatures,  looking  rather 
like  ghosts  from  the  churchyards  than  living  Boldiere, 
marched  out,  with  drums  beating,  colours  displayed,  matches 
lighted,  and  bullet  in  mouth.  Sixty  of  them  fell  dead" 
before  the  dismal  procession  had  jMiBsed  out  of  the  gates. 
Besides  these  troops  were  nearly  fifteen  hundred  galley- 
slaves,  even  more  like  shadows  than  the  rest,  as  they  had 
been  regularly  sent  forth  during  the  latter  days  of  the 
siege  to  browse  upon  soutenelle  in  the  Hubmerged  meadows, 
or  to  drown  or  starve  if  unable  to  find  a  sufficient  supply 
of  that  weed.  These  unfortunate  victims  of  Mahometan 
and  Christian  tyranny  were  nearly  all  Turks,  and  by  the 
care  of  the  Dutch  Government  were  gent  back  by  sea  to 
their  homes.^  A  few  of  them  entered  the  service  of  the 
States. 
The  evacuation  of  Sluys  by  Governor  Serrano  and  hia 
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garrison  was  upon  the  20th  August.  Next  day  the  stad- 
holder  took  possession^  bestowing  the  nominal  govemment 
of  the  place  upon  his  brother  Frederic  Henry.  The  atmos- 
phere, naturally  enough,  was  pestiferous,  and  young  Count 
Lewis  Gunther  of  Nassau,  who  had  so  brilliantly  led  the 
cavalry  on  the  famous  day  of  Nieuport,  died  of  fever  soob 
after  entering  the  town,**  infinitely  regretted  by  every  one 
who  wished  well  to  the  republic. 

Thus  an  important  portion  of  Zeeland  was  restored  to  its 
natural  owners.  A  seaport  which  in  those  days  was  an  ex- 
cellent one,  and  more  than  a  compensation  for  the  isolated 
fishing  village  already  beleaguered  for  upwards  of  three 
years,  had  been  captured  in  three  months.  The  States- 
General  congratulated  their  stadholder  on  such  prompt 
and  efficient  work,  while  the  garrison  of  Ostend,  first 
learning  the  authentic  news  seven  days  afterwards,  although 
at  a  distance  of  only  fourteen  miles,  had  cause  to  27  Aug. 
go  upon  their  knees  and  sing  praises  to  the  Most  ^^^ 
High. 

The  question  now  arose  as  to  the  relief  of  Ostend.  Maurice 
was  decidedly  opposed  to  any  such  scheme.^  He  had  got  a 
better  Ostend  in  Sluys,  and  he  saw  no  motive  for  spending 
money  and  blood  in  any  further  attempt  to  gain  possession  of 
a  ruin,  which,  even  if  conquered,  could  only  with  extreme 
difficulty  be  held.  The  States  were  of  a  diametrically 
opposite  opinion.  They  insisted  that  the  stadholder,  so  soon 
as  he  could  complete  his  preparations,  should  march  straight 
upon  Spinola's  works  and  break  up  the  siege,  even  at  the 
risk  of  a  general  action."  They  were  willing  once  more  to 
take  the  terrible  chance  of  a  defeat  in  Flanders.  Maurice, 
with  a  heavy  heart,  bowed  to  their  decision,  showing  by 
his  conduct  the  very  spirit  of  a  republican  soldier,  obejdng 
the  civil  magistrate,  even  when  that  obedience  was  like  to 
bring  disaster  upon  the  commonwealth.  But  much  was  to  be 
done  before  he  could  undertake  this  new  adventure. 

•^  MetereD,  495.    Fleming,  697.     ••  Van  dor  Kemp,  Hi.  and  notes.     •»  Ibid. 
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Meantiine  the  gairiBon  in  Ostcnd  were  at  their  last  gasp. 
On  being  aaked  by  the  Sta-teB-General  whether  it  waa  possible 
to  hold  out  for  twenty  days  longer,  Marquette  called  a 
council  of  officers,  who  decided  that  they  would  do  their  best, 
but  that  it  waa  impossible  to  fix  a  day  or  hour  when  resistance 
must  cease.  Obviously,  however,  the  siege  was  in  its  extreme 
old  ^e.     The  inevitable  end  was  approaching. 

Before  the  middle  of  September  the  enemy- was  thoroughly 
established-  in  possession  of  the  new  Hell's  Mouth, 
the  new  Porcupine,  and  all  the  other  bastions  of 
the  new  entrenchment.  On  the  13th  of  that  month  the  last 
supreme  effort  was  made,  and  the  Saud  Hill,  that  all-important 
redoubt,  which  during  tbcBe  three  dismal  years  had  triumph- 
antly resisted  every  assault,  was  at  last  carried  by  storm."* 
The  enemy  had  now  gained  possession  of  the  whola  town 
except  Little  Troy.  The  new  harbour  would  be  theirs  in  a 
few  hours,  and  as  for  Troy  itself,  those  hastily  and  flimsily 
constructed  ramparts  were  not  likely  to  justify  the  vaunts 
uttered  when  they  were  thrown  up  nor  to  hold  out  many 
minutes  before  the  whole  artillery  of  Spinola.  Plainly  on 
this  last  morsel  of  the  iatal  sandbank  the  word  surrender 
must  be  spoken,  unless  the  advancing  tfumpets  of  Maurice 
should  now  be  heard.  But  there  was  no  such  welcome  sound 
in  the  air.  The  weather  was  so  persistently  rainy  and  stormy 
that  the  roads  became  impassable,  and  Maurice,  although 
ready  and  intending  to  march  towards  Spinola  to  offer  him 
battle,  was  unable  for  some  days  to  move.'"  Meantime  a  . 
couucil,  summoned  by  Marquette,  of  all  the  officers,  decided 
that  Ostend  must  bo  abandoned  now  that  Ostend  had  ceased 
to  exist. 

On  the  20th  September  the  Accord  was  signed  with 
Spinola.  The  garrison  were  to  march  out  with  their  arms. 
They  were  to  carry  off  four  cannon  but  no  powder.  All 
clerical  persons  were  to  leave  the  place,  with  their  goods  and 
chattels.     All  prisoners  taken  on  both  sides  during  the  sl^e 
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were  to  be  released.  Burghers,  sutlers,  and  others,  to  go 
whither  they  would,  undisturbed.^  And  thus  the 
archdukes,  after  three  years  and  seventy-seven  days 
of  siege,  obtained  their  prize.  Three  thousand  men,  in  good 
health,  marched  out  of  little  Troy  with  the  honours  of  war. 
The  officers  were  entertained  by  Spinola  and  his  comrades 
at  a  magnificent  banquet,  in  recognition  of  the  unexampled 
heroism  with  which  the  town  had  been  defended.*^  Subse- 
quently the  whole  force  marched  to  the  headquarters  of  the 
^  States'  army  in  and  about  Sluys.  They  were  received  by 
Prince  Maurice,  who  stood  bareheaded  and  surrounded  by  his 
most  distinguished  officers,  to  greet  them  and  to  shake  them 
warmly  by  the  hand.^  Surely  no  defeated  garrison  ever 
deserved  more  respect  from  friend  or  foe. 

The  Archduke  Albert  and  the  Infanta  Isabella  entered  the 
place  in  triumph,  if  triumph  it  could  be  called.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  imagine  a  more  desolate  scene.  The  artillery  of 
the  first  years  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  not  the  terrible 
enginiy  of  destruction  that  it  has  become  in  the  last  third  of 
the  nineteenth,  but  a  cannonade,  continued  so  steadily  and  so 
long,  had  done  its  work.  There  were  no  churches,  no  houses, 
no  redoubts,  no  bastions,  no  walls,  nothing  but  a  vague  and 
confused  mass  of  ruin.  Spinola  conducted  his  imperial  guests 
along  the  edge  of  extinct  volcanoes,  amid  upturned  ceme- 
teries, through  quagmires  which  once  were  moats,  over  huge 
mounds  of  sand,  and  vast  shapeless  masses  of  bricks  and 
masonry,  which  had  been  forts.  He  endeavoured  to  point  out 
places  where  mines  had  been  exploded,  where  ravelins  had 
been  stormed,  where  the  assailants  had  been  successful,  and 
where  they  had  been  bloodily  repulsed.  But  it  was  all 
loathsome,  hideous  rubbish.  There  were  no  human  habita- 
tions, no  hovels,  no  casemates.  The  inhabitants  had  burrowed 
at  last  in  the  earth,  like  the  dumb  creatures  of  the  swamps 
and  forests.  In  every  direction  the  dykes  had  burst,  and  the 
sullen  wash  of  the  liberated  waves,  bearing  hither  and  thither 

*•  Accord,  in  Fleminjpf,  Haeetens,  Meteren,  Bentivoglio,  vbi  sup. 
"  Van  der  Kemp,  ii.  111.    Meteren,  ubi  sup,        •*  Meteren,  tun  sup. 
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the  floating  wreck  of  fascines  and  machinery,  of  planks  and 
building  materialti,  Bounded  far  and  wide  over  what  hIiouM 
have  been  dry  land.  Tlic  great  ship  channel,  with  the 
unconquered  Half-moon  upon  one  side  and  the  incomplete 
batteriea  and  platforms  of  Bucquoj  on  the  other,  still  de- 
fiantly opened  its  passage  to  the  sea,  and  the  retiring  fleets  of 
the  garrison  were  white  in  the  offing.  All  around  was  the 
grey  expanse  of  stormy  ocean,  without  a  cape  or  a  headland 
to  break  its  monotony,  as  the  Burgea  rolled  mournfully  in 
upon  a  desolation  more  dreaiy  than  their  own.  The  atmo-  • 
sphere  waa  mirky  and  surcharged  with  rain,  for  the  wild 
equinoctial  storm  which  had  held  Maurice  spell-bound  had 
been  raging  over  land  and  sea  for  many  days.  At  every  step 
the  iinburied  ekulls  of  brave  soldiers  who  had  died  in  the 
cause  of  freedom  grinned  their  welcome  to  the  conquerors. 
Isabella  wept  at  the  sight."*  She  had  cause  to  weep.  Upon 
that  miserable  sandbank  more  than  a  hundred  thousand 
men  had  laid  down  their  lives'"  by  her  decree,  in  order  that 
she  and  her  husband  might  at  last  take  possession  of  a  most 
ban-en  prize.  This  insignificant  fragment  of  a  sovereignty 
which  her  wicked  old  father  had  presented  to  her  on  hia 
deathbed — a  sovereignty  which  ho  had  no  more  moral  right 
or  actual  power  to  confer  than  if  it  had  been  in  the  planet 
Saturn — had  at  last  been  appropriated  at  the  cost  of  uU  this 
misery.  It  was  of  no  gr«at  value,  although  its  acquisition 
had  caused  the  expenditure  of  at  least  eight  millions  of 
florins,  divided  in  nearly  equal  proportions  between  the  two 
belligerents.  It  was  in  vain  that  great  imraunities  were 
offered  to  those  who  would  remain,  or  who  would  consent  to 
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"  The  numborH  of  those  who  were 
killed  or  who  died  of  digcaae  in  both 
armies  duiiDg  this  meinorahle  criefrc, 
have  bt'en  pl&ced  ob  high  as  one  hiu- 
dred  and  forty  thourand.  (Gnllncd. 
vbi  tup.)     Metercn,  40B,  wijb  that  o 


pive).  nnd  the  lunonnt  wns  72,124. 
Anotlier  8|ianlsh  aulhority,  Juan 
Ballono,  puis  llie  number  of  the  bo- 
Biegera  who  perished  ("n  thtladytaroJ 
theeteg^  at  sixty  thuuFand — of  cooiao 
a  ridiculons  eioefteralion.  Such  pre- 
posterous Btallstica  show  the  impowi- 
billtf  of   making   anytliing   like   a. 


the  body  of  a  SpnniBh  officer,  wlio  fell .         .  „    -  -^ „    - 

in  one  of  the  innnraenililu  nsBaalta.  correct  esliinale.  Of  the  besieged  the 
was  foimd  a  list  of  nil  the  officers  and  loea  Issuppoecd  to  have  been  ns  heavy 
privates  killed  in  the  Catholic  ttrmj  as  that  ot  their  antapmlsls.  but  no 
up  to  that  date  (which  he  does  not  |  registers  have  been  preserved. 
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-eettle  in  the  foul  Golgotha.  The  original  population  left  the 
place  in  mass.  No  human  creatures  were  left  save  the  wife 
of  a  freebooter  and  her  paramour,  a  journeyman  blacksmith.** 
This  unsavoury  couple,  to  whom  entrance  into  the  purer 
atmosphere  of  Zeeland  was  denied,  thenceforth  shared  with 
the  carrion  crows  the  amenities  of  Ostend. 

«  Fleming,  580. 
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Equation  between  the  contending  powcre-r-Trettly  of  peace  between  Kiaff 
Janiea  and  the  ftrclidukea  and  the  King  of  Spain —  Poaition  of  the  Pro. 
vinccB  —  States  envoy  in  England  to  be  Btjled  ambassador — Protest  of 
the  Spanish  ambaEsador  —  Bffiict  of  Jamea'a  peace-treaty  on  tbe  people  of 
England  —  Public  rejoicings  for  Ibe  victory  nt  Sluya —  Spinola  appointed 
commaader-in-cbief  of  the  Spanish  forces  —  Preparations  for  a  camp^gs 
against  the  Slates  —  Seizure  of  Dutch  cmisers  —  Internationa]  discoid  — 
Deatractlou  of  Saimiento's  Soot  by  Admiral  Haultain —  Projected  enter- 
piiseagsiQBt  Antn-erp —  Descent  of  Spinola  on  the  Netherknd  frontier  — 
Oldenzanl  and  Lingen  token  —  MovemontB  of  Prince  Maurice  —  En- 
counter of  the  two  armies —  Panic  of  the  Netherlandors — Consequent  iom 
and  disgrace -^  Wachtcadonfc  and  Cracow  taken  by  Spinola  —  Spinola^ 
reception  in  Spain —  Effect  of  his  victories —  Resulls  of  the  atrnggle  be- 
tween Freedom  and  Absolutism  —  Afiairs  in  the  Elast  —  Ambojna  taken 
by  Van  derHagen  —  Contest  for  possession  of  the  Clove  Islands — Coin- 
'  metcml  treat;  between  the  States  and  the  King  of  Tcmato  —  HostiUtiea 
between  the  Kings  of  Temate  and  Tydor  —  Expulsion  of  the  PortngiuMa 
from  the  Moluccas —  Da  Temul'satleHipted  assault  on  Borgen-op-Zoom  — 
Attack  on  the  Dunkirk  pirate  fleet  —  Practice  of  executing  prisonera  cap- 
tured at  sea.  , 

I  HAVE  invited  the  reader's  attention  to  the  details  of  this 
famous  siege  because  it  was  not  an  episode,  but  almost  tha 
sum  total,  of  the  great  war  during  the  period  occupied  by  its 
events.  The  equation  between  the  contending  forces  in- 
dicated the  necessity  of  peace.  That  equation  seemed  for 
the  time  to  have  established  itself  over  all  Europe.  Franco 
had  long  since  withdrawn  from  the  actual  strife,  and  kept  its 
idle  thunders  in  a  concealed  although  ever  threatening  hand. 
In  the  East  the  Pacha  of  Buda  liad  become  Pacha  of  Pest.' 
Even  Gran  was  soon  to  fall  before  the  Turk,  whose  ad- 
vancing horse-tails  might  thus  almost  be  descried  from  the 
walls  of  Vienna,^  Stephen  Botschkay  meantime  had  made 
himself  master  of  Transylvania,  concluded  peace  with  Ahmet, 

'  Meteren,  503™. 
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and  laughed  at  the  Emperor  Budolph  for  denouncing  him 
as  a  rebeL^ 

Between  Spain  and  England  a  far  diflTerent  result  had  been 
leached  than  the  one  foreshadowed  in  the  portentous  collo- 
quies between  King  James  and  Maximilian  de  Bethune. 
Those  conferences  have  been  purposely  described  with  some 
minuteness,  in  order  that  the  diflference  often  existing 
between  vast  projects  and  diametrically  opposed  and  very 
insignificant  conclusions  might  once  more  be  exhibited* 

In  the  summer  of  1603  it  had  been  firmly  but  mysteriously 
arranged  between  the  monarchs  of  France  and  Great  Britain 
that  the  House  of  Austria  should  be  crushed,  its  territories 
parcelled  out  at  the  discretion  of  those  two  potentates,  the 
imperial  crown  taken  ^om  the  Habsburgs,  the  Spaniards 
driven  out  of  the  Netherlands,  an  alliance  ofiensive  and 
defensive  made  with  the  Dutch  republic,  whil^  the  East  and 
West  Indies  were  to  be  wrested  by  main  force  of  the  allies, 
firom  Spain,  whose  subjects  were  thenceforth  to  be  for  ever 
excluded  firom  those  lucrative  regions.  As  for  the  Jesuits, 
who  were  to  James  as  loathsome  as  were  the  Puritans  to 
Elizabeth,  the  British  sovereign  had  implored  the  ambas- 
sador of  his  royal  brother,  almost  with  tears,  never  to  allow 
that  pestilential  brood  to  r^ain  an  entrance  into  his 
dominions/ 

In  the  summer  of  1604  King  James  made  a  treaty  of  peace 
and  amity  with  the  archdukes  and  with  the  monarch  of  Spain, 
thus  extending  his  friendly  relations  with  the  doomed'  house 
of  Austria.  The  tepublic  of  the  Netherlands  was  left  to  fight 
her  battles  alone  ;  her  imaginary  allies  looking  down  upon 
her  struggle  with  benevolent  indifierence.  As  for  the  Indies, 
ndt  a  syllable  of  allusion  in  the  treaty  was  permitted  by  Spain 
to  that  sacred  subject ;  the  ambassador  informing  the  British 
Government  that  he  gave  them  access  to  twelve  kingdoms 
and  two  seas,  while  Spain  acquired  by  the  treaty  access  only 
to  two  kingdoms  and  one  sea.*-  The  new  world,  however, 
east  or  west,  from  the  Antilles  to  the  Moluccas,  was  the  pri- 

»  Meteren,  602^o.  *  SuUy,  v.  18.  *  Meteren,  500. 


vate  and  indefeasible  property  of  his  Catholic  Majesty,  Oa 
religious  mattPrs,  it  was  agreed  that  English  residents  in 
Spain  should  not  be  compelled  to  go  to  masB,  but  that  they 
should  kneel  in  the  street  to  the  Host  imless  they  could  get 
out  of  the  way."  In  n^ard  to  the  Netherlands,  it  was  agreed 
by  the  two  contracting  powers  that  one  should  never  ajssist 
the  rebels  or  enemies  of  the  other.  With  regard  to  the  cities 
and  fortresses  of  Brill,  Flushing,  Eammekcns,  and  other 
cautionary  places,  where  English  garrisons  were  maintained, 
and  which  King  James  was  hound  according  to  the  contracts 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  never  to  restore  except  to  those  who  had 
pledged  them  to  the  English  crown — the  king  would  uphold 
those  contracts.  He  would,  however,  endeavour  to  make  an 
arrangement  with  the  States  by  which  they  should  agroe 
within  a  certain  period  to  make  their  peace  with  Spain. 
Should  they  refuse  or  fail,  he  would  then  consider  himBolf 
liberated  from  these  previous  engagements  and  free  to  act 
concerning  those  cities  in  an  honourable  and  reasonabla 
manner,  as  became  a  friendly  king.'  Meantime  the  garrisons 
should  not  in  any  way  assist  the  Hollanders  in  their  hostilities 
with  Spain."  English  subjects  were  forbidden  to  carry  into 
Spain  or  the  obedient  Netherlands  any  property  or  merchan- 
dize belonging  to  the  Hollanders,"  or  to  make  use  of  Dutch 
vessels  in  their  trade  with  Spain."  Both  parties  agreed  to 
do  their  best  to  bring  about  a  pacification  in  the  Nethw- 
lancU. 

No  irony  certainly  could  bo  more  exquisite  that  this  last- 
named  article.  This  was  the  end  of  that  magnificent  con- 
ception, the  great  Anglo-French  League  against  the  house  of 
Austria.  King  James  would  combine  his  efforts  with  King 
Philip  to  pacify  the  Netherlands.  The  wolf  and  the  watch- 
dog would  unite  to  bring  back  the  erring  flock  to  the  fold. 
Meantime  James  would  keep  the  cautionary  towns  in  his 
clutches,  not  permitting  their  garrisons  or  any  of  his  subjects 
to  assist  the  rebels  on  sea  or  shore.     As  for  the  Jesuits,  thor 
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triumphant  re-appearance  in  France,  and  the  demolition  of 
the  pyramid  raised  to  their  dishonour  on  the  site  of  the  house 
where  John  Castel,  who  had  stabbed  Henry  IV.,  had  resided, 
were  events  about  to  mark  the  opening  year.*^  Plainly  enough 
Secretary  Cecil  had  out-generalled  the  French  party. 

The  secret^  treaty  of  Hampton  Court,  the  result  of  the 
efforts  of  Eosny  and  Olden-Bameveld  in  July  of  the  previous 
year,  was  not  likely  to  be  of  much  service  in  protecting  the 
republic.  James  meant  to  let  the  dead  treaties  bury  their 
dead,  to  live  in  peace  with  all  the  world,  and  to  marry  his 
sons  and  daughters  to  Spanish  Infantes  and  Infantas.  Mean- 
time, although  he  had  sheathed  the  sword  which  Elizabeth 
had  drawn  against  the  common  enemy,  and  had  no  idea  of 
fighting  or  spending  money  for  the  States,  he  was  willing  that 
their  diplomatic  agent  should  be  called  ambassador.  The 
&ithful  and  much  experienced  Noel  de  Caron  coveted  that 
distinctioii,  and  moved  thereby  the  spleen  of  Henry's  envoy 
at  the  Hague,  Buzanval,  who  probably  would  not  have 
objected  to  the  title  himself.  "  'Twill  be  a  folly,"  he  said, 
^<  for  him  to  present  himself  on  the  pavement  as  a  prancing 
steed,  and  then  be  treated  like  a  poor  hack.  He  has  been 
too  long  employed  to  put  himself  in  such  a  plight.  5lit 
there  are  lunatics  everywhere  and  of  all  ages."  ^ 

Never  had  the  Advocate  seemed  so  much  discouraged. 
Ostend  had  fallen,  and  the  defection  of  the  British  sovereign 
was  an  off-set  for  the  conquest  of  Sluys.  He  was  more  urgent 
with  the  French  Government  for  assistance  than  he  had  ever 
been  before.  "A  million  florins  a  year  from  France,"  he 
said  "joined  to  two  millions  raised  in  the  provinces,  would 
enable  them  to  carry  on  the  war.  The  ship  was  in  good 
condition,"  he  added,  "  and  fit  for  a  long  navigation  without 
danger  of  shipwreck  if  there  were  only  biscuit  enough  on 
board."  Otherwise  she  was  lost.  Before  that  time  came  he 
should  quit  the  helm  which  he  had  been  holding  the  more 


"  Meteren,  502. 

"  Buzanyal  to  Villeroy,  in  Doventer, 
iii.  1-0.  At  the  same  epoch  the  French 
king  asked  Aerssens  if  he  too  was  to 


have  the  rank  of  ambassador.  That 
diplomatist  replied  that  he  hoped  not, 
unless  his  salary  was  to  bo  raised  at 
the  same  time. — Ibid.  p.  24    "  Ibid. 
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resolutely  since  the  peace  of  Vervins  because  tlie  king  had 
told  him,  when  concluding  it,  that  if  three  years'  respite 
should  bo  given  him  ho  Tvould  enter  into  the  game  afresh, 
and  take  again  upon  his  shoulders  the  burthen  which  inevit^ 
able  necessity  had  made  him  throw  down.  But,"  added 
Olden- Bameveld,  bitterly,  "  thcj-e  is  little  hope  of  it  now, 
after  his  neglect  of  the  many  admirable  occasions  during  the 
siege  of  Ostend."  " 

So  soon  B8  the  Spanish  ambassador  learned  that  Caron  iraa 
to  be  accepted  into  the  same  diplomatic  rank  as  his  own,  he 
made  an  infinite  disturbance,  protested  moat  loudly  and  pas- 
sionately to  the  king  at  the  indignity  done  to  his  master 
by  this  concession  to  the  representative  of  a  crew  of  traitors 
and  rebels,  and  demanded  in'the  name  of  the  treaty  just  con- 
cluded that  Caron  should  iw  excluded  in  such  capacity  from 
aU  access  to  court.'' 

As  James  was  nearly  forty  years  of  age,  as  the  Hollanders 
had  been  rebels  ever  since  he  was  bom,  and  as  the  King  of 
Spain  had  exercised  no  sovereignty  over  them  within  his 
memory,  this  was  naturally  asking  too  much  of  biin  in  the 
name  of  his  new-bom  alliance  with  Spain.  So  he  assumed 
a  position  of  great  dignity,  notwithstanding  the  Constable's 
clamour,  and  declared  his  purpose  to  give  audience  to  the 
agents  of  the  States  by  whatever  title  they  presented  them- 
selves  before  him.  In  so  doing  he  followed  tbo  example,  he 
said,  of  others  who  (a  strange  admission  on  his  part)  were 
as  wise  as  himself.  It  was  not  for  him  to  cen:jure  the  crimes 
and  faults  of  the  States,  if  such  they  had  committed.  He 
had  not  l>ccn  the  cause  of  their  revolt  from  Spanish  authority,' 
and  it  was  quite  sufficient  that  he  had  stipulated  to  maintaia 
neutrality  between  the  two  belligerents.'*  And  with  this  the 
ambassador  of  his  Catholic  Majesty,  having  obtained  the  sub- 
stance of  a  very  advantageous  treaty,  was  fain  to  abandon 
opposition  to  the  shadowy  title  by  which  James  sought  to 
indemnify  the  republic  for  his  perfidy." 


I  B^ut,  lUthutigh  tecogoiaed  bb  aj 
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The  treaty  of  peace  with  Spain  gave  no  pleasure  to  the 
English  pnbUc.  There  was  immense  enthusiasm  in  London 
at  the  almost  simultaneous  fall  of  Sluys,  but  it  was  impos- 
sible for  the  court  to  bring  about  a  popular  demonstration  of 
sympathy  with  the  abandonment  of  the  old  ally  and  the 
new-bom  affection  for  the  ancient  enemy.  ^^I  can  assure 
your  mightinesses/'  wrote  Caron,  "  that  no  promulgation  was 
ever  received  in  London  with  more  coolness,  yes — ^with  more 


sador,  reodved  bat  slender  enconrap^ 
meat  in  his  interviews  with  the  British 
sovereign.  "  When  I  teU  those  on  the 
other  side/'  said  James, "  that  you  are 
not  ready  to  treat  with  them,  they  will 
say  that  aU  wars  most  sooner  or  later 
come  to  an  end.  What  reply  shall  I 
maketothatr 

"  Say  that  the  kincf  has  long  ago 
forfeited  aU  right  to  those  provinces/' 
answered  Caron ;  "that  the  sovereignty 
according  to  law  has  f&llen  into  tbe 
bosom  <n  my  lords  the  States ;  that  the 
Spaniard,  having  usurped  so  many 
other  oountries  in  the  world,  might 
leave  ub  this  little  bit  for  the  sake  of 
living  in  peace." 

James  replied  that  kings  never 
wiUingly  g&ve  up  their  provinces. 
"And  the  Netherlands  are  no  longer 
the  king's  to  give  up,"  returned  the 
ambassador.  His  majesty  expressed 
his  intention,  however,  to  do  nothing 
more  in  the  matter.  He  should  main- 
tain strict  neutrality.  At  the  same 
time,  'mth  amusing  inconsistency,  he 
warmly  recognised  the  identity  of 
the  Dutch  cause  with  his  own.  "  In 
your  preservation  lies  my  own  interest. 
Tour  ruin  would  be  my  great  loss. 
Bather  than  it  should  go  so  far  I  will 
venture  my  own  person  and  aU  that 
God  has  given  me  in  this  world,  but  I 
trust  that  God  will  never  let  it  come 
so  &r  as  this.  As  to  the  assistance 
vou  ask  of  me,  God  is  my  witness  if  it 
be  not  my  wish  that  I  were  able  to 
grant  it,  but  I  have  told  you  many 
times  that  I  was  principally  moved  to 
make  peace  by  my  necessities." 

This  statement  of  the  king's  finan- 
cial plight  might  be  true  enough.  It 
is  certain  that  in  order  to  obtain  the 
means  to  make  decent  provision  for 
the  household  at  his  accession  it  had 


been  necessary  to  send  jewelry  and 
other  valuable  effects  to  Amsterdam 
as  a  pledge  for  a  secret  loan  of 
25,000^.  But  there  were  graver  and 
fax  more  dangerous  causes  at  work  in 
the  English  court  to  affect  a  pacifica- 
tion and  even  an  alliance  with  Spain, 
than  a  temporary  finnncial  embarrass- 
ment. 

It  could  also  scarcely  console  the 
States'  envoy  to  be  told  that  in  case  of 
uttermost  need  the  king  meant  to  lay 
down  his  life  for  the  republic.  The 
spectacle  of  James  leading  a  forlorn 
hope  against  Spein  was  not  an  in- 
spiring one,  ^ipecially  as  the  martial 
sovereign  of  franco  had  turned  his 
face  away  from  his  old  friends.  "  Had 
the  Spaniard  given  me  as  much  cause 
of  quarrel  as  he  has  to  the  most  Chris- 
tian king,"  said  James,  "I  should 
certainly  havo  broken  with  him.  Not 
only  I  should  have  done  my  best  to 
help  you,  but  I  should  have  plunged 
into  the  fight  at  the  risk  of  life  and 
property." 

These  were  brave  words.  The  very 
near  future  was,  however,  to  show 
whether  the  British  king  would  feel 
the  outrages  of  Spain  against  himself 
as  deeply  as  he  now  resented  the  in- 
i  uries  of  the  same  power  to  his  brother 
Henry.  It  was  soon  obvious  enough 
that  the  most  to  be  hoped  of  England 
was  that  she  would  not  interfere  to 
prevent  such  assistance  as  Franco 
might  be  willing  to  grant  to  the  re- 
public, James  becoming  more  and 
more  besotted  with  the  idea  of  an 
alliance  with  Spain.  A  few  months 
later  Rosny  told  Aerssens  that  the 
King  of  Spain  found  quite  as  much 
favour  at  the  English  court  as  he  did 
with  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  See  De- 
venter,  iiL  10-14, 15,  40. 
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sadueBS,  No  mortal  has  shown  the  least,  satisfaction  in  words 
or  deeds,  but,  on  the  contrary,  people  have  cried  out  opeuly, 
'  God  save  our  good  neighbours  the  States  of  Holland  and 
Zeeland,  and  grant  them  victory  1'  On  Sunday,  almost  all 
the  preachers  gave  thanks  from  their  pulpits  for  the  victory 
which  tbeir  good  neighbours  had  gained  at  Sluys,  but  would 
not  say  a  word  about  the  peaco.  The  people  were  admonished 
to  make  bonfires,  but  you  may  be  very  sure  not  a  bonfire  was  to 
be  seen.  But,  in  honour  of  the  victory,  all  the  vessels  in  St. 
Catharine's  Docks  fired  salutes  at  which  the  Spaniards  wera 
like  to  burst  with  spite.  The  English  clap  their  hands  and 
throw  their  caps  in  the  air  when  they  hear  anything  pub- 
lished favourable  to  us,  but,  it  must  be  confessed,  they  are. 
now  taking  very  dismal  ^-iewa  of  affairs.     Vox  populi  vose 

The  rejoicing  in  Paris  was  scarcely  less  enthusiastic  or 
apparently  lees  sincere  than  in  London.  "The  news  of  the 
surrender  of  Sluys,"  wrote  Aerssens, "  is  received  with  so  much 
joy  by  small  and  great  that  one  would  have  said  it  was  their 
own  exploit.  His  Majesty  has  made  such  demonstrations  in 
his  actions  and  discourse  that  he  has  not  only  been  advised  by 
his  council  to  dissemble  in  the  matter,  but  has  undeigone 
reproaches  from  the  pope's  nuncius  of  having  made  a  league 
ivith  your  Mightinesses  to  the  prejudice  of  the  King  of  Spain. 
His  Majesty  wishes  your  Mightinesses  prosperity  with  all  his 
heart,  yea  so  that  he  would  rather  lose  his  right  arm  than  see 
your  Mightinesses  in  danger.  Be  assured  that  he  means 
roundly,  and  wo  should  pray  God  for  his  long  life ;  for  I 
don't  see  that  we  can  expect  anything  from  these  regions 
after  his  death."'^ 

It  was  ere  long  to  bo  seen,  however,  roundly  as  the  king 
meant  it,  that  the  republic  was  to  come  into  grave  peril 
without  causing  him  to  lose  bis  right  arm,  or  even  to  wag  his 
finger,  save  in  i-eproach  of  their  Mightinesses. 

The  republic,  being  thus  left  to  fight  its  battles   alone, 

girded  its  loins  anew  for  the  conflict.     During  the  remainder 

13  Van  dur  Kemp,  ij.  157.  "  Ibid.  453. 
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of  the  year  1604,  however,  there  were  no  military  operations 
of  consequence.  Both  belligerents  needed  a  brief  repose. 
The  siege  of  Ostend  had  not  been  a  siege.  It  was  a  long 
pitched  battle  between  the  new  system  and  the  old,  between 
absolutism  and  the  spirit  of  religious,  political,  and  mercantile 
freedom.  Absolutism  had  gained  the  lists  on  which  the 
long  duel  had  been  fought,  but  the  republic  had  meantime 
exchanged  that  war-blasted  spot  for  a  valuable  and  commo- 
dious position.  It  was  certainly  an  advantage,  as  hostilities 
were  necessarily  to  have  continued  somewhere  during  all 
that  period,  that  all  the  bloodshed  and  desolation  had  been 
concentrated  upon  one  insignificant  locality,  and  one  more 
contiguous  to  the  enemy's  possessions  than  to  those  of  the 
united  States.  It  was  very  doubtful,  however,  whether  all 
that  money  and  blood  might  not  have  been  expended  in 
some  other  manner  more  beneficial  to  the  cause  of  the  arch- 
dukes. At  least  it  could  hardly  be  maintained  that  they 
took  anything  by  the  capitulation  of  Ostend  but  the  most 
barren  and  worthless  of  trophies.  Eleven  old  guns,  partly 
broken,  and  a  small  quantity  of  anmiunition,  were  all  the 
spoils  of  war  found  in  the  city  after  its  surrender. 

The  Marquis  Spinola  went  to  Spain.  On  passing  through 
Paris  he  was  received  with  inunense  enthusiasm  by  Henry  IV., 
whose  friendship  for  the  States,  and  whose  desperate  designs 
against  the  house  of  Austria,  did  not  prevent  him  from  warmly 
congratulating  the  great  Spanish  general  on  his  victory.  It 
was  a  victory,  said  Henry,  which  he  could  himself  have  never 
achieved,  and,  in  recognition  of  so  great  a  triumph,  he  pre- 
sented Spinola  with  a  beautiful  Thracian  horse,  valued  at 
twelve  hundred  ducats.*  'Arriving  in  Spain,  the  conqueror 
found  himself  at  once  the  object  of  the  open  applause  and  the 
scarcely  concealed  hatred  of  the  courtiers  and  politicians.  He 
ardently  desired  to  receive  as  his  guerdon  the  rank  of  grandee 
of  Spain.  He  met  with  a  refusal.^  To  keep  his  hat  on  his 
head  in  presence  of  the  sovereign  was  the  highest  possible 
reward.      Should  that  be  bestowed  upon  him  now,  urged 

»  GaUucci,  U.  194  "  Ibid.  200.      . 
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Leram,  what  possible  recompense  could  lie  imagined  for  the 
great  serviues  which  all  'felt  confident  that  he  was  about  to 
render  in  the  future  ?  He  must  continue  to  remove  his  hat 
in  the  monarch's  company.  Meantime,  if  he  wished  the  tiUe 
of  prince,  with  considerable  revenues  attached  to  hia  princU' 
pality,  this  was  at  his  disposal."  It  must  be  confessed  that 
in  a  monarchy  where  the  sentiment  of  honour  was  supposed 
to  be  the  foundation  of  the  whole  structure  there  is  some- 
thing chivalrous  and  stimulating  to  the  imagination  in  thia 
preference  by  the  great  general  of  a  shadowy  but  rare  dis- 
tinction to  more  substantial  acquisitions.  Nevertheless,  aa 
the  grandeeship  was  refused,  it  is  not  recorded  that  he  wa« 
displeased  with  the  principality.  Meantime  there  was  a 
very  busy  intrigue  to  deprive  him  of  the  command-in-cMef 
of  the  Catholic  forces  in  Flanders,  and  one  so  nearly  suc- 
cessful that  Mexia,  governor  of  Antwerp  citadel,  was  actually 
appointed  in  Spinola's  stead.  It  was  only  after  long  and 
anxious  conferences  at  Valladolid  with  the  king  and  the 
Duke  of  Lerma,  and  after  rejwflted  statements  in  letters  from 
the  archdukes  that  all  their  hopes  of  victory  depended  on 
retaining  the  Genoese  commander-in-chief,  that  the  matt^ 
was  finally  arranged.  Mexia  received  an  annual  pension  of 
eight  thousand  ducats,  and  to  Spinola  was  assigned  five 
hundred  ducats  monthly,  as  commander-in-chief  under  the 
archduke,  with'  an  equal  salary  aa  agent  for  the  king's  affaira 
in  Flanders.'^ 

Early  in  the  spring  he  returned  to  Brussels,  having  made 
fresh  preparations  for  the  new  campaign  in  which  he  was  to 
measure  himself  before  the  world  against  Maurice  of  Nassau. 

Spinola  had  removed  the  thorn  from  the  Belgic  lion's 
foot  :  "  Ostendse  erasit  fatalis  Spinola  spinam."'*  And 
although  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  rehef  was  as  thorough 
as  had  been  hoped,  yet  a  freedom  of  movement  had  unques- 
tionably been  gained.  There  was  now  at  least  what  for  a 
long  time  had  not  existed,  a  possibility  for  imagining  some 

V  and  perhaps  more  effective  course  of  campaigning.  The 
"  Galucd.  ii.  194303!  "  Ibid.  "*  rbid.  183. 
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joung  Gknoese  commander-m-chief  retujned  firom  Spain 
early  in  May,  with  the  Golden  Fleece  around  his  neck,  and 
with  ftdl  powers  firom  the  Catholic  king  to  lay  out  his  work, 
subject  only  to  the  approbation  of  the  archduke.  It  was  not 
probable  that  Albert^  who  now  thoroughly  admired  and 
leaned  upon  the  man  of  whom  he  had  for  a  time  been  dis- 
posed to  be  jealous,  would  interfere  with  his  liberty  of  action. 
There  had  also  been — thanks  to  Spinola's  influence  with  the 
cabinet  at  Madrid  and  the  merchants  of  G^noa — ^much  more 
eneigy  in  recruiting  and  in  providing  the  necessary  sinews 
of  war.  Moreover  it  had  been  resolved  to  make  the  ex- 
periment of  sending  some  of  the  new  levies  by  sea,  instead 
of  subjecting  them  all  to  the  long  and  painfiil  overland 
march  through  Spain,  Italy,  and  Germany.*  A  terzo  of 
in&ntry  was  on  its  way  firom  Naples,  and  two  more  were 
expected  fix)m  Milan,  but  it  was  decided  that  the  Spanish 
troops  should  be  embarked  on  board  a  fleet  of  transports, 
mainly  GTerman  and  English,  and  thus  carried  to  the  shores 
of  the  obedient  Netherlands.* 

The  States-General  got  wind  of  these  intentions,  and  set 
Vice-Admiral  Haultain  upon  the  watch  to  defeat  the  scheme. 
That  well-seasoned  mariner  accordingly,  with  a  sufficient 
fteet  of  war-galleots,  cruised  thenceforth  with  great  assiduity 
in  the  chops  of  the  channel.  Already  the  late  treaty 
between  Spain  and  England  had  borne  fiiiits  of  bitterness 
to  the  republic.  The  Spanish  policy  had  for  the  time 
completely  triumphed  in  the  council  of  James.  It  was  not 
surprising  therefore  that  the  partisans  of  that  policy  should 
occasionally  indulge  in  manifestations  of  malevolence  towards 
the  upstart  little  commonwealth  which  had  presumed  to 
enter  into  commeitnal  rivalry  with  the  British  realm,  and 
to  assert  a  place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  An 
order  had  just  been  issued  by  the  English  Government 
that  none  of  its  subjects  should  engage  in  the  naval  service 
of  any  foreign  power.  This  decree  was  a  kind  of  corollary 
to  the    Spanish    treaty,  was    levelled  directly   against  the 

»  Grotlus,  xiv.  658, 659.    Meteien,  519^o.  ••  Ibid. 
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Hollanders,  and  became  the  pretext  of  intolerable  arrogance, 
both  towards  their  merehantmen  and  their  lesser  war- 
vessels.  Admiral  Monson,  un  eapecial  partisan  of  Simin,  waa 
indefatigable  in  exercising  the  right  he  claimed  of  %'i8iting 
foreign  veBBcIs  off  the  English  coast,  in  search  of  English 
sailors  violating  the  proclamation  of  neutrality.  On  repeated 
occasions  prizen  taken  by  Dutch  cruisers  from  the  Spaniards, 
and  making  their  way  witli  small  prize  crews  to  the  ports  of 
the  republic,  were  overhauled,  visited,  and  seized  by  thft 
English  admiral,  who  brought  the  vessels  into  the  harbours  of 
his  own  country,  liberated  the  crews,  and  handed  ships  and 
cai^oes  over  to  the  Spanish  ambassador.^  Thus  prizes  fairly 
gained  by  nautical  skill  and  hard  fighting,  off  Spain,  Portugal^. 
Brazil,  or  even  more  distant  parts  of  the  world,  were  confis- 
cated almost  in  sight  of  port,  in  utter  disregard  of  public  law' 
or  international  decency.  The  States-General  remonstrated 
with  bitterness.  Their  remonstrances  were  answered  by 
copious  arguments,  proving,  of  course,  to  the  entire  satis&o 
Hon  of  the  party  who  had  done  the  wTong,  that  no  practica 
could  be  more  completely  in  harmony  with  reason  and  justice. 
Meantime  the  Spanish  ambassador  sold  the  prizes,  and  appro- 
priated the  proceeds  towards  carrying  on  the  war  against' 
the  republic  ;  the  Dutch  Bailors,  tlius  set  ashore  against  theii" 
will  and  against  law  on  the  neutral  coast  of  England,  being' 
left  to  get  home  as  they  could,  or  to  starve  if  they  could  do' 
no  better.  As  for  the  States,  they  had  the  legal  argimientff 
of  their  late  ally  to  console  them  for  the  loss  of  their  ships. 

Simultaneousiy  with  these  events  considerable  levies  of, 
troops  were  made  in  England  by  the  archduke,  in  spite  of  all 
the  efforts  of  the  Dutch  ambassador  to  prevent  this  one-sided 
neutrality,*  while  at  the  other  ends  of  the  world  mercantile 
jealousy  in  both  the  Indies  was  fast  combining  -with  other 
causes  already  rife  to  increase  the  international  discord.  Out 
of  all  this  fuel  it  was  fated  that  a  blaze  of  hatred  between  the 
two  leading  powers  of  the  new  era,  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  United  Republic,  should  one  day  burst  forth,  which  was 
"  Qrotiiu,  siv.  668,  659.     Metered.  RIS".  ™  Ibid.  !jl3. 
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^Co  be  fikimed  by  passion,  prejudice,  and  a  mistaken  sentiment 
of  patriotism  and  self-interest  on  both  sides,  and  which  not 
^  the  bloodshed  of.  more  than  one  fierce  war  could  quench. 
The  traces  of  this  savage  sentiment  are  burnt  deeply  into 
the  literature,  language,  and  traditions  of  both  countries,  and 
it  is  strange  enough  that  the  epoch  at  which  chronic 
'i«?rangling  and  international  coolness  changed  into  furious 
r.ntipathy  between  the  two  great  Protestant  powers  of 
Europe — ^for  great  they  already  both  were,  despite  the  paucity 
of  their,  population  and  resoim;es,  as  compared  with  nations 
which  were  less  influenced  by  the  spirit  of  the  age  or  had 
less  aptness  in  obeying  its  impulse — should  be  dated  from  the 
famous  year  of  Guy  Fawkes. 

Meantime  the  Spanish  troops,  embarked  in  eight  merchant 
ships  and  a  few   pinnaces,  were  slowly  approaching  their 

.  destination.  They  had  been  instructed,  in  case  they  found  it 
impracticable  to  enter  a  Flemish  port,  to  make  for  the  hospi- 
table shores  of  England,  the  Spanish  ambassador  and  those 
whom  he  had  bribed  at  the  court  of  James  having  already 
provided  for  their  protection.^  Oflf  Dover  Admiral  Haultain 
got  sight  of  Sarmiento's  little  fleet.  He  made  short  work 
with  it  Faithfully  carrying  out  the  strenuous  orders  of  the 
States-General,  he  captured  some  of  the  ships,  burned  one, 
end  ran  others  aground  after  a  very  brief  resistance.  Some  of 
ihe  soldiers  and  crews  were  picked  up  by  English  vessels  cruis- 
ing in  the  neighbourhood  and  narrowly  watching  the  conflict. 
A  few  stragglers'  escaped  by  swimming,  but  by  far  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  newly-arrived  troops  were  taken  prisoners, 
tied  together  two  and  two,  and  then,  at  a  given  sign^  from 
ihe  admiral's  ship,  tossed  into  the  sea.*^ 

Not  Peter  Titelmann,  nor  Julian  Romero,  nor  the  Duke  of 
Alva  himself,  ever  nianifested  greater  alacrity  in  wholesale 
mn^er  than  was    shown    by  this    admiral  of   the    young 


M  « 


Qaonun  omnimn  cnram  Petms 
CaUftra  acoeperat  hoc  inter  csetera 
numdato  ut  si  Flandria  negaretur 
vitato  GalliflB  litore  Britanniae  oram 
adiret  tatuxn  ibl  hospitiom  ope  legati 


Hispanlci  et  qnos  ille  Britannorum 
dome  emerat  nabiturus." — Grot.  xiv. 
658.  . 

*>  Ibid.    Meteren,  vJbimp.    Wage- 
naar,  ix.  186. 
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republic  in  fulfilling  the  savage  decrees  of  the  Statee- 
GeneraL" 

Thus  at  least  one-half  of  the  legion  perished.  The  poisoit 
of  the  ships  was  continued  within  English  waters,  when  the 
gnus  of  Dover  Castle  opened  vigorously  upon  the  recent 
allies  of  England,  in  order  to  protect  her  newly-found 
friends  in  their  sore  distress.  Doubtless  in  the  fervour  of 
the  work  the  Dutch  admiral  had  violated  the  neutral  coast 
of  England,  so  that  the  cannonade  from  the  castle  wag 
technically  justified.  It  was  however  a  biting  satire  upon 
the  proposed  Protestant  league  against  Spain  and  univereal 
monarchy  in  behalf  of  the  Dutch  republic,  that  England 
was  already  doing  her  best  to  save  a  Spanish  legion  and  to 
rink  a  Dutch  fleet.  The  infraction  of  English  sovereignty 
was  unquestionable  if  judged  by  the  more  scrupulous  theory 
of  modem  days,  but  it  was  well  remarked  by  the  States- 
General,  in  answer  to  the  rtimonstranceB  of  James's  Govern- 
ment, that  the  Dutch  admiral,  knowing  that  the  pirates  of 
Dunkirk  roamed  at  will  through  English  waters  in  search  of 
their  prey,  might  have  hoped  for  some  indulgence  of  a  similar 
character  to  the  ships  of  the  rejiublic." 

Thus  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Spanish  l^ou  perished.  The 
soldiers  who  escaped  to  the  English  coast  passed  the  winter 
miserably  in  huts,  which  they  were  allowed  to  constroct  on  the 
sands,  but  nearly  all,  including  the  lieutenant-colonel  com- 
manding, Pedro  Cubiera,  died  of  famine  or  of  wounds.  A 
few  small  vessels  of  the  expedition  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
Flemish  coast,  and  landing  a  slight  portion  of  the  terzo." 


tho  sevpDle«ntb  cenniTj,  was  not  r»- 
bdkcd  by  the  moet  ^nue  uid  cnlt^l- 
ened  spirits  of  the  age. 

This  whole  Biory  is  mmutrl;  related 
bj-  the  UlnstriouB  Hugo  OrotiuB,  irith- 
oDt  a  Bylhkble  of  censure.  Hist:  liv. 
667,  om.  »  Ibid.  658. 

"  Orotias,  Meleren,  (/&■  mp.  Wfcge~ 
naar,  it  1*4-197.  Winwood,  iL  SH  -. 
who  was  infomied  by  Lard  8«liBhuTy 
that  more  than  one  hundred  men  in 
the  Dutch  fleet  were  killed  bj  the 
Dorer  cannon. 


>*  CertainlT  it  mnat  be  admitted 
thai  the  worid  makes  Bome  little  pro- . 
grecs  in  dvillzatioD,  To  eiterminaie  | 
nnoTganized  and  irreciponeible  bands  i 
of  brigniids  disgracing  the  name  of  ' 
•oldieiB.  maf  still  be  inevitable  lo  I 
the  iQtereel  of  humanity,  but  thai  | 
r^utar  troops  should  be  destroyed  { 
in  cold  blood,  betaaw  embaiked  and ' 
captnred  not  in  war-vesselB  but  in  , 
ineiCAutile  and  neutral  transports,  was 
ft  bvbui^  which  seems  incredible 
b>  ne,  bnt  which,  in  the  beginning  of 
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The  campaign  of  1605  opened  but  languidly.  The  strain 
upon  the  resources  of  the  Netherlands,  thus  unaided,  was 
becoming  severe,  although  there  is  no  doubt  that,  as  the 
India  traffic  slowly  developed  itself,  th€  productive  force  of 
the  commonwealth  visibly  increased,  while  the  thrifty  habits 
of  its  citizens,  and  their  comparative  abstinence  fix)m  unpro- 
ductive consumption,  still  enabled  it  to  bear  the  tremendous 
burthen  of  the  war.  A  new  branch  of  domestic  industry 
had  grown  out  of  the  India  trade,  great  quantities  of  raw 
silk  being  now  annually  imported  from  the  East  into 
Holland,  to  be  wrought  into  brocades,  tapestries,  damasks, 
velvets,  satins,  and  other  luxurious  fabrics  for  European 
constimption.^  It  is  a  curious  phenomenon  in  the  history  of 
industry  that  while  at  this  epoch  Holland  was  the  chief  seat 
of  silk  manufactures,  the  great  financier  of  Henry  lY.  was 
congratulating  his  sovereign  and  himself  that  natural  causes 
had  for  ever  prevented  the  culture  or  manufisu^ture  of  silk  in 
France.^  If  such  an  industry  were  possible,  he  was  sure  that 
the  decline  of  martial  spirit  in  France  and  an  eternal  dearth 
of  good  French  soldiers  would  be  inevitable,  and  he  even 
urged  that  the  importation  of  such  luxurious  fabrics  should  be 
starnly  prohibitedT,  in  order  to  preserve  the  moral  health  of 
the  people.*  The  practical  Hollanders  were  more  inclined 
to  leave  silk  farthingales  and  brocaded  petticoats  to  be  dealt 
with  by  thunderers  from  the  pulpit  or  indignant  fathers  of 
fionilies.  Meantime  the  States-General  felt  instinctively  that 
the  little  cominonwealth  grew  richer,  the  more  useful  or 
agreeable  things  its  burghers  could  call  into  existence  out  of 
nothingness,  to  be  exchanged  for  the  powder  and  bullets, 
timber  and  cordage,  requisite  for  its  eternal  fight  with 
universal  monarchy,  and  that  the  richer  the  burghers  grew 
the  more  capable  they  were  of  paying  their  taxes.  It  was 
not  the  fault  of  the  States  that  the  insane  ambition  of  Spain 
and  the  archdukes  compelled  them  to  exhaust  themselves 
annually  by  the  most  unproductive  consumption  that  man  is 
ever  likely  to  devise,  that  of  scientifically  slaughtering  his 

M  Meteren,  586.  »  SuUy,  v.  77-79,  aegq,  »•  Ibid. 
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brethren,  because  to  practise  economy  in  that  regard  would  be 
to  cease  to  exist,  or  to  accept  the  most  intolerable  fonn  of 
alavery. 

The  forces  put  into  the  field  in  the  spring  of  1605  vien 
but  .meagre.  There  was  also,  as  usual,  much  difference  of 
opinion  between  Maurice  and  Bameveld  as  to  the  most 
judicious  manner  of  employing  them,  and  as  usual  the  docil6 
stadholder  submitted  his  better  judgment  to  the  States.^  It 
can  hardly  be  too  much  insisted  upon  that  the  high-born 
Maurice  always  deported  himself  in  fact,  and  as  it  were  un- 
Lonaciously,  as  the  citizen  soldier  of  a  little  republic,  even  while 
personally  invested  with  many  of  the  attributes  of  exalted- 
rank,  and  even  while  regarded  by  many  of  his  leading 
fellow-citizens  as  the  legitimate  and  jiredestined  sovereign  of 
the  newly-born  state. 

Early  iu  the  spring  a  great  enterprise  against  Antwerp  was 
projected.  It  failed  utterly.  Maimce,  at  Bergen-op-Zoom, 
despatched  seven  thousand  troops  up  the  Beheld,  under 
command  of  Ernest  Oasimir.  The  flotilla  was  a  long  time 
getting  under  weigh,  and  instead  of  effecting  a  surprise,  the 
army,  on  reaching  the  walla  of  Antwerp,  found  the  burghera 
and  garrison  not  in  the  least  astonished,  bift  on  the  contnry 
entirely  prepared.  Ernest  returned  after  a  few  insignificant 
skirmishes,  having  accompLshed  nothing.^ 

Maurice  next  spent  a  few  days  in  reducing  the  castle  of 
Wouda,  not  far  from  Bergen,  and  then,  transporting  his  army 
once  more  to  the  isle  of  Cadzand.  ho  established  his  head- 
quarters at  Wutervliet,  near  YFendyke.  Spinola  followed 
him,  having  thrown  a  bridge  across  the  Scheld.  Maurice  wae 
disposed  to  reduce  a  fort,  well  called  Patience,"  lying  over 
against  the  isle  of  Walcheren.  Spinola  took  up  a  position  by 
which  he  defended  the  place  as  with  an  impenetrable  buckler. 
A  game  of  skill  now  began  between  these  two  adepts  in  the 
art  of  war,  for  already  the  volunteer  had  taken  rank  among 
the  highest  professors  of  the  new  schooL    It  was  the  object 
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of  Maurice,  who  knew  himself  on  the  whole  outnumbered,  to 
divine  his  adversary's  intentions.  Spinola  was  supposed  to 
be  auning  at  Sluys,  at  Grave,  at  Bergen-op-Zoom,  possibly 
even  at  some  more  remote  city,  like  Rheinberg,  while 
romours  as  to  his  designs,  flying  directly  from  his  camp, 
were  as  thick  as  birds  in  the  air.  They  were  let  loose  on 
purpose  by  the  artful  Genoese,  who  all  the  time  had  a 
distinct  and  definite  plan  which  was  not  yet  suspected. 
The  dilatoriness  of  the  campaign  was  exasperating.  It 
might  be  thought  that  the  war  was  to  last  another  half 
century,  from  the  excessive  inertness  of  both  parties.  The 
armies  had  all  gone 'into  winter  quarters  in  the  previous 
November,  Spinola  had  spent  nearly  six  months  in  Spain, 
midsummer  had  come  and  gone,  and  still  Maurice  was  at 
Watervliet,  guessing  at  his  adversary's  first  move.  On  the 
whole,  he  had  inclined  to  suspect  a  design  upon  Bhein- 
berg,  and  had  accordingly  sent  his  brother  Henry  with  a 
detachment  to  strengthen  the  garrison  of  that  place.  On 
the  Ist  of  August  however  he  learned  that  Spinola  had 
crossed  the  Meuse  and  the  Bhine,  with  ten  thousand  foot  and 
three  thousand  horse,  and  that  leaving  Count  Buciquoy  with 
six  thousand  foot  and  one  thousand  five  hundred  horse  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Rhine,  to  guard  a  couple  of  redoubts 
which  had  been  constructed  for  a  basis  at  Kaiserswerth,  he 
was  marching  with  all  possible  despatch  towards  Friesland 
and  Groningen.** 

The  Catholic  general  had  concealed  his  design  in  a 
masterly  manner.  He  had  detained  Maurice  in  the 
isle  of  Cadzand,  the  States  still  dreaming  of  a 
victorious  invasion  on  their  part  of  obedient  Flanders,  and 
the  stadholder  hesitating  to  quit  his  position  of  inactive 
observation,  lest  the  moment  his  back  was  turned  the  rapid 
Spinola  might  whirl  down  upon  Sluys,  that  most  precious 
and  skilfully  acquired  possession  of  the  republic,  when  .lo  ! 
his  formidable  antagonist  was  marching  in  force  upon  what 

«  BentivogUo,  iii.  638,  584.  Meteren,  521,  522.   Grotius,  xiv.  660, 661.  Van 
der  Kemp,  ii  114, 115,  and  notes. 
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tiie  prince  well  knew  to  be  her  most  important  and  least 
guarded  fix)ntier. 

On  the  8th  August  the  Catholic  general  wa&  before  Olden- 
zaal,  which  he  took  in  three  days,  and  then  ad- 
^*  vanced  to  Lingen.  Should  that  place  fall — and  the 
city  was  known  to  be  most  inadequately  garrisoned  and 
supplied — ^it  would  be  easy  for  the  foe  to  reduce  Coeworden, 
and  so  seize  the  famous  pass  over  the  Bourtanger  Morass, 
march  straight  to  Embden — then  in  a  state  of  municipal 
revolution  on  account  of  the  chronic  feuds  between  its  counts 
and  the  population,  and  therefore  an  easy  prey — after  which 
all  Friesland  and  Groningen  would  be  at  his  mercy,  and  his 
road  open  to  Holland  and  Utrecht ;  in  short,  into  the  very 
bowels  of  the  republic. 

On  the  4th  August  Maurice  broke  up  his  camp  in  Flandere, 
and  leaving  five  thousand  men  under  Colonel  Van  der  Noot, 
to  guard  the  positions  there,  advanced  rapidly  to  Deventer, 
with  the  intention  of  saving  Lingen.  It  was  too  late.  That 
veiy  important  place  had  been  culpably  neglected*  The 
garrison  consisted  of  but  one  cannoneer,  and  he  had  but  one 
arm.*^  A  burgher  guard,  numbering  about  three  hundred, 
made  such  resistance  as  they  could,  and  tiie  one-armed 
warrior  fired  a  shot  or  two  fix)m  a  rusty  old  demi-cannon. 
Such  opposition  to  the  accomplished  Italian  was  naturally 
jiot  very  effective.  On  the  18th  August  the  place  capitu- 
lated.** Maurice,  arriving  at  Deventer,  and  being  now 
strengthened  by  his  cousin  Lewis  William  with 
such  garrison  troops  as  could  be  collected,  learned 
the  mortifying  news  with  sentiments  almost  akin  to  despair. 
It  was  now  to  be  a  race  for  Coeworden,  and  the  fleet-footed 
Spinola  was  a  daj^Q  march  at  least  in  advance  of  his  com- 
petitor. The  key  to  the  fatal  morass  would  soon  be  in  his 
hands.  To  the  inexpressible  joy  of  the  stadholder,  the 
Genoese  seemed  suddenly  struck  with  blindness.  The  prize 
was  almost  in  his  hands  and  he  threw  away  all  his  advan- 

**  Meteren,  ubi  snip. 

**  Bentivoglio,  Qrotios,  Meteren,  Van  der  Kemp,  tiW  tvp. 
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tages.     Instead  of  darting  at  once  upon  Coeworden  he  paused 
for  nearly  a momth,  during  which  period  he  seemed   ..« 
intoxicated  with  a  success  so  rapidly  achieved,  and 
especially  with  his  adroitness  in  outwitting  the  great  stad- 
liolder.^     On  the  14th    September  he  made  a  retrograde 
movement    towards  the  Bhine,  leaving  two  thousand  five 
Iiundred  men  in  Lingen.    Maurice,  giving  profound  thanks 
to  God  for  his  enemy's  infatuation,  passed  by  Lingen,  and 
liaving  now,  with  his  cousin's  reinforcements,  a  force  of  nine 
thousand  foot  and  three  thousand  horse,  threw  himself  into 
Coeworden,  strengthened  and  garrisoned  that  vital  fortress 
^hich  Spinola  would  perhaps  have  taken  as  easily  as  he  had 
done  Lingen,  made  all  the  neighbouring  positions   -^.j-^ 
secure,  and  then  fell  back  towards  Wesel  on  the 
Bhii)e,  in  order  to  watch  his    antagonist.^     Spinola   had 
established  his  headquarters  at  Buhrort,  a  place  where  the 
river  Buhr  empties  into  the  Bhine.    He  had  yielded  to  the 
remonstrances    of  the    Archbishop    of   Cologne,    to    whom 
Eaiserwerth  belonged,  and  had  abandoned  the  forts  which 
Buoquoy,,  under   his    directions,  had    constructed   at    that 
placa** 

The  two  armies  now  gazed  at  each  other,  at  a  respectM 
distance,  for  a  fortnight  longer,  neither  commander  apparently 
having  any  yery  definite  purpose.  At  last,  Maurice  having 
well  reconnoitred  his  enemy,  perceived  a  weak  point  in  his 
extended  lines.  A  considerable  force  of  Italian  cavalry,  with 
some  infantry,  was  stationed  at  the  village  of  Mulheim,  on 
the  Buhr,  and  apparently  out  of  convenient  supporting 
distance  from  Spinola's  main  army.  The  stadholder  deter- 
mined to  deliver  a  sudden  blow  upon  this  tender  spot,  break 
through  the  lines,  and  bring  on  a  general  action  by  surprise. 
Assembling  his  well-seasoned  and  veteran  troopers  in  force, 
he  divided  them  into  two  formidable  bands,  one  under  the 
charge  of  his  young  brother  Frederic  Henry,  the  other  under 
that  most  brilliant  of  cavalry  officers,  Marcellus  Bax,  hero  of 
Tumhout  and  many  another  well-fought  field. 

«  Meteren.    Van  der  Kemp.       «  Authorities  cited       «  Bentivoglo,  iu.  580. 


The  river  Euhr  was  a  wide  but  desultory  Btrmm,  casil] 
fordable  in  many  places.  On  the  opposite  bank  to  Mulheii 
was  the  Castie  of  Broek,  and  some  hills  of  cansiderable  elevi 
tion.  Bax  was  ordered  to  crOsa  the.  river  and  seize  the  casi 
iind  the  heights,  Count  Henry  to  attack  the  enemy's  cfimj 
in  front,  whOe  Maurice  himself,  following  rapidly  with  ths, 
advance  of  infantry  and  wagons,  was  to  sustain  the  assaalt. 
Marcellus  Bax,  rapid  and  dashing  as  usual,  crossed  the- 
Ruhr,  captured  Broek  Castle  with  ease,  and  stood 
reaily  to  prevent  the  retreat  of  the  Spaniardft; 
Taken  by  surprise  in  front,  they  would  naturally  seek  refugtf 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  That  stream  was  not  difficult 
for  infantry,  but  as  the  banks  were  steep,  cavalry  could  not 
easily  extricate  themselves  from  the  water,  except  at  certail^ 
prepared  landings.  Bax  waited  however  for  some'  time  in  vais 
for  the  flying  Spaniards.  It  was  not  destined  that  the  stad-< 
holder  should  effect  many  surprises  that  year.  The  troopeiB' 
under  Frederic  Henry  hati  made  their  approaches  through  osl 
intricate  path,  often  missing  their  way,  and  in  far  moroj 
leisurely  fashion  than  was  intended,  so  that  outlying  scout^ 
had  brought  in  information  of  the  coming  attack.  As  Coni^ 
Henry  approached  the  village,  Trimlzio's  cavalry  was  found, 
drawn  up  in  battle  array,  formidable  in  numbers,  and  most 
fiilly  prepared  for  their  visitors  from  Wesel,,  The  par^^ 
most  astonished  was  that  which  came  to  eiu^rise.  In  an 
instant  one  of  those  uncontrollable  panics  broke  out  to  which- 
even  veterans  are  aa  subject  as  to  dysentery  or  scurvy.  The 
best  cavalry  of  Maurice's  army  turned  their  backs  at  the  reryj 
sight  of  the  foe,  and  galloped  off  much  faster  than  they  had  j 
come.  .      I 

Meantime,  Marcellus  Bax  was  assaulted,,  not  only  hy  hia 
late  handful  of  antagonista,  who  had  now  rallied,  but  by  troops. 
from  Mulheim,  who  be<;an  to  wade  across  the  stream,  At'j 
that  moment  he  was  cheered  by  the  sight  of  Count  Heniy., 
coming  on  with  a  very  few  of  his  troopers  who  had  stood  to  ; 
their  colours.  A  simultaneous  charge  from  both  banks 
at  the  enemy  floundering  in  the  river  was   attempted.     It 
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might  have  been  brilliantly  successful,  but  the  panic  had 

CTOssea  the  river  fester  than  the  Spaniards  could  do,  and 

the   whole  splendid    picked   cavalry  force  of   the    republic, 

commanded  by  the  youngest  son  of  William  the  Silent,  and 

by  the  fevourite  cavalry  commander  of  her  armies,  was,  after 

a  hot  but  brief  action,  in  disgraceful  and  unreasonable  flight. 

The  Btadholder  reached  the  bank  of  that  fatal  stream  only  to 

^tness  this  maddening  spectacle,  instead  of  the  swift  and 

brilliant  triumph  which  he  was  justified  in  expecting.    He 

did  his  best  to  stem  the  retreating  tide.    He  called  upon  the 

veterans,  by  the  memory  of  Tumhout  and  Nieuport,  and 

rfo  many  other  victories,   to  pause  and  redeem   their  name 

"before  it  was  too  late.    He  taunted  them  with  their  frequent 

demands  to  be  led  to  battle,  and  their  expressed  impatience 

at  enforced  idleness.      He  denounced  them  as  valiant  only 

for  plundering  defenceless  peasants,  and  as  cowards  against 

armed  men ;  as  trusting  more  to  their  horses'  heels  than  to 

their  own  right  hands.     He  invoked  curses  upon  them  for 

deserting  his  young  brother,  who,  conspicuous  among  them 

by  his  gilded  armour,  the  orange-plumes  upon  his  casque,  and 

the  bright  orangenscarf  across  his  shoulders,  was  now  sorely 

pressed  in  the  struggling  throng.^ 

It  was  all  in  vain.  Gould  Maurice  have  thrown  himself 
into  Ihe  field,  he  might,  as  in  the  crisis  of  the  republic's  fete 
at  Nieuport,  have  once  more  converted  ruin  into  victory  by 
the  magic  of  his  presence.  But  the  river  was  between  him 
and  the  battle,  and  he  was  an  enforced  spectator  of  his 
country's  disgrace. 

For  a  few  brief  moments  his  demeanour,  his  taunts,  and  his 
supplications  had  checked  the  fiight  of  his  troops. 

A  stand  was  made  by  a  portion  of  the  cavalry  and  a  few 
detached    but    fierce    combats  took  place.      Count 

ft  Ort 

Frederic  Henry  was  in  imminent  danger.     Leading 
a  mere  handful  of  his  immediate  retainers,  he  threw  himself 
into  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  with  the  characteristic  audacity 
of  his  house.    A  Spanish  trooper  aimed  his  carbine  full  at  his 

<•  Grotius,  xiv.  671. 
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face.  It  miBsed  fire,  and  Henry,  having  emptied  his  own 
pistol,  was  seized  by  the  Boating  Bcarf  upon  his  breast  by  more 
than  one  enemy.  There  was  a  brief  Btruggle,  and  death  or 
capture  eeemed  certain ;  when  an  unknown  hand  laid  his 
nearest  antagonist  low,  and  enabled  him  to  escape  from  oveis 
powering  numbere.''  The  soldier,  whose  devotion  thus  saved 
the  career  of  the  youngest  Orange-Nassau  destined  to  be  so 
long  and  so  brilliunt,  from  being  cut  off  so  prematurely,  was 
never  again  heard  of,*'  and  doubtless  perished  in  the  fray. 

Meantime  the  brief  sparkle  of  valour  on  the  part  of  the 
States'  troops  had  already  vanished.  The  adroit  Spinola, 
hurrying  personally  to  the  front,  had  caused  such  a  clangor 
irom  all  the  drums  and  trumpets  in  Broek  and  Its  neighbour- 
hood to  be  made  as  to  persuade  the  restive  cavalry  that  the 
whole  force  of  the  enemy  was  already  upon  them.  The  day 
was  obviously  lost,  and  Maurice,  with  a  heavy  heart,  now  him- 
self gave  the  signal  to  retreat.  Drawing  up  the  greater  part 
of  his  infantry  in  solid  mass  upon  the  banks  to  protect  the 
passage,  he  sent  a  force  to  the  opposite  side,  Horace  Vere 
being  the  first  to  wade  the  stream.  All  that  was  then  possible 
to  do  was  accomplished,  and  the  panic  flight  converted  into 
orderly  retreat,  but  it  was  a  day  of  disaster  and  disgrace  for 
the  republic." 

About  five  hundred  of  the  best  States'  cavalry  were  left 
dead  on  the  field,  but  the  stain  upon  his  almost  unsullied  flag 
was  more  cutting  to  the  atadholder's  heart  than  the  death  of 
hifl  veterans.  The  material  results  wore  in  truth  almost  even. 
The  famous  cavalry  general,  Count  Trivulzio,  with  at  least 
three  hundred  Spaniards,  fell  in  the  combat,'"  but  the  gloiy  of 
having  defeated  the  best  cavalry  of  Europe  in  a  stricken  field 
and  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  stadholder  would  have  been 
sufficient  compensation  to  Spinola  for  much  greater  losses. 

Maurice  withdrew  towards  Wesel,  sullen  but  not  despond- 
ing.   His  forces  were  meagre,  and  although  he  had  been  oot- 


"  Orotini,  liv.  ATI,     Metereo,  633", 
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generalled,  ont-marched,  and  defeated  in  the  open  field,  at 
least  the  Genoese  had  not  planted  the#blow  which  he  had 
meditated  in  the  very  heart  of  the  republic. 

Autumn  was  now  far  advanced,  and  dripping  with  rain. 
The  roads  and  fields  were  fast  becoming  impassable  sloughs, 
and  no  further  largef  operations  could  be  expected  in  this 
campaign.  Yet  the  stadholder's  cup  was  not  fuU,  and  he 
was  destined  to  witness  two  more  triumphs  of  his  rival,  now 
fast  becoming  famous,  before  this  year  of  disasters  should 
close.  On  the  27th  October,  Spinola  took  the  city  27  Oct. 
of  Wachtendonk,  after  ten  days'  siege,  and  on  the  ^  ^^^• 
5th  of  November  the  strong  place  of  Cracow." 

Maurice  was  forced  to  see  these  positions  captured  almost 
imder  his  eyes,  being  now  quite  powerless  to  afford  relief. 
His  troops  had  dwindled  by  sickness  and  necessary  detach- 
ments for  garrison-work  to  a  comparatively  insignificant  force, 
and  very  soon  afterwards  both  armies  went  into  winter 
quarters.*^ 

The  States  were  excessively  disappointed  at  the  results  of 
the  year's  work,  and  deep  if  not  loud  were  the  reproaches  cast 
upon  the  stadholder.  Certainly  his  military  reputation  had  not 
been  augmented  by  this  campaign.  He  had  lost  many  places, 
and  had  not  gained  an  inch  of  ground  anywhere.  Already 
the  lustre  of  Sluys,  of  Nieuport,  and  Tumhout  were  growing 
.  dim,  for  Maurice  had  so  accustomed  the  republic  to  victories 
that  his  own  past  triumphs  seemed  now  his  greatest  enemies. 
Moreover  he  had  founded  a  school  out  of  which  apt  pupils 
had  already  graduated,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  Genoese 
volunteer  had  rapidly  profited  by  his  teachings  as  only  a  man 
endowed  with  exquisite  military  genius  could  have  done. 

Yet,  after  all,  it  seems  certain  that,  with  the  stadholder's 
limited  means,  and  with  the  awftd  consequences  to  the  country 
of  a  total  defeat  in  the  open  field,  the  Fabian  tactics,  which 
he  had  now  deliberately  adopted,  were  the  most  re^nable. 
The  invader  of  foreign  domains,  the  suppressor  of  great 

"  Meteren,  528^o.  Bentlvoglio,  lii  58d.  Grot.  xlv.  673.  Van  der  Kemp, 
U.  117.  «  Ibid. 
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revolts,  can  indulge  in  the  expensive  luxury  of  procrastination 
only  at  imminent  p^L  For  the  defence,  it  is  always  possible 
to  conquer  by  delay,  and  it  was  perfectly  understood  between 
Spinola  and  his  ablest  advisers  at  the  Spanish  court  ®  that 
the  blows  must  be  struck  thick  and  fast,  and  at  the  most 
vulnerable  places,  or  that  the  victory  would  be  lost. 

Time  was  the  ally  not  of  the  Spanish  invaders,  who  came 
from  afar,  but  of  the  Dutch  burghers,  who  remained  at  home. 
"Jam  aut  Nunquam,""  was  the  motto  upon  the  Italian's 
banners. 

In  proportion  to  the  depre^ion  in  the  republic  at  the  re- 
sults of  this  year's  campaigning  was  the  elation  at  the  Spanish 
court  Bad  news  and  false  news  had  preceded  the  authentic 
intelligence  of  Spinola's  victories.  The  English  envoy  had 
received  unquestionable  information  that  the  Catholic  general 
had  sustained  an  overwhelming  defeat  at  the  close  of  the 
campaign,  with  a  loss  of  three  thousand  five  hundred  men." 
The  tale  was  implicitly  believed  by  king  and  cabinet,  so  that 
when,  very  soon  afterwards,  the  couriers  arrived  bringing 
official  accounts  of  the  victory  gained  over  the  veteran  cavalry 
of  the  States  in  the  very  presence  of  the  stadholder,  followed 
by  the  crowning  triiunph  of  Wachtendonk,  the  demonstrations 
of  joy  were  all  the  more  vivacious  in  consequence  of  the  pre- 
vious gloom.*^  Spinola  himself  followed  hard  upon  the  latest 
messengers,  and  was  received  with  ovations.*^  Never,  since* 
the  days  of  Alexander  Famese,  had  a  general  at  the  Spanish 
court  been  more  cordially  caressed  or  hated.  Had  Philip  the 
Prudent  been  still  upon  the  throne,  he  would  have  felt  it  his 
duty  to  make  immediate  arrangements  for  poisoning  him. 
Certainly  his  plans  and  his  popularity  would  have  been  under- 
mined in  the  most  artistic  manner. 

But  Philip  III.,  more  dangerous  to  rabbits  than  to  generals, 
left  the  Genoese  to  settle  the  plans  of  his  next  campaign  with 
Lerma  amd  his  parasites. 

The  subtle  Spinola,  having,  in  his  despatches,  ascribed  the 
chief  merit  of  the  victories  to  Louis  Velasco,  a  Spaniard,  while 

«  Grot.  xiv.  600.       "  Ibid.       »  Gallucci,  u.  253,  ugq.       «•  Ibid.      "  IbiiJ. 
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liis  own  original  conception  of  transferring  the  war  to  Fries- 
land  was  attributed  by  him  with  magnificent  effi-ontery  to 
lienna  and  to  the  king* — who  were  probably  quite  ignorant 
of  the  existence  of  that  remote  province — succeeded  in  main- 
taining his  favourable  position  at  court,  and  was  allowed,  by 
i^hat  was  called  the  war-council,  to  manage  matters  nearly 
at  his  pleasure.i» 

It  is  difficult  however  to  understand  how  so  much  clamour 
should  have  been  made  over  such  paltiy  triumphs.  All 
Europe  rang  with  a  cavalry  fight  in  which  less  than  a 
thousand  saddles  on  both  sides  had  been  emptied,  leading  to 
no  result,  and  with  the  capture  of  a  couple  of  insignificant 
towns,  of  which  not  one  inan  in  a  thousand  had  ever  heard. 

Spinola  had  doubUess  shown  genius  of  a  subtle  and  inventive 
order,  and  his  fortunate  audacity  in  measuring  himself,  while 
a  mere  apprentice,  against  the  first  military  leader  living  had 
been  crowned  with  wonderful  success.  He  had  nailed  the  stad- 
holder  fast  to  the  island  of  Cadzand,  while  he  was  perfecting 
his  arrangements  and  building  boats  on  the  Bhine ;  he  had 
propounded  riddles  which  Maurice  had  spent  three  of  the  best 
campaigning  months  in  idle  efforts  to  guess,  and  when  he 
at  last  moved,  he  had  swept  to  his  mark  with  the  swiftness 
and  precision  of  a  bird  of  prey.  Yet  the  greatest  of  all 
qualities  in  a  military  commander,  that  of  deriving  substantial 
firoita  firom  victory  instead  of  barren  trophies,  he  had  not 
manifested.  If  it  had  been  a  great  stroke  of  art  to  seize 
Lingen  before  Maurice  could  reach  Deventer,  it  was  an 
enormous  blunder,  worthy  of  a  journeyman  soldier,  to  fail  to 
seize  the  Bourtange  marshes,  and  drive  his  sword  into  the 
very  vitals  of  the  republic,  thus  placed  at  his  mercy. 

Meantime,  while  there  had  been  all  these  rejoicings  and 
tribulations  at  the  great  doings  on  the  Bhine  and  the  short- 
coming in  Friesland,  the  real  operations  of  the  war  had  been 
at  the  antipodes. 

It  is  not  a  very  unusual  phenomenon  in  history  that  the 
events,    upon  whose    daily  development  the   contemporary 

"  GaUucd.  il.  253,  8eqq, 
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world  hangs  with  most  palpitating  interest,  are  far  Inferior  in 
permanent  influence  upon  the  general  movement  of  humanity 
to  a  scrira  of  distant  and  apparently  commonplace  transac- 
tions. 

Empires  are  built  up  or  undermined  by  the  ceaseless 
industry  of  obscure  multitudes  often  slightly  observed,  or 
but  dimly  comprehended.  • 

Battles  and  sieges,  dreadful  marches,  eloquent  debates, 
intricate  diplomacy — from  time  to  time  but  only  perha}>B  at 
rare  intervals — ^have  decided  or  modified  the  destiny  of  na- 
tions, while  very  often  the  clash  of  arms,  the  din  of  rhetoric, 
the  whiz  of  political  spindles,  produce  nothing  valuable  for 
human  consumption,  and  made  the  world  no  richer. 

If  the  age  of  heroic  and  religious  passion  was  rapidly 
feding  away  before  the  gradual  uprising  of  a  politico-mercan- 
tile civilization — as  it  certainly  was — the  most  vital  events, 
those  in  which  the  fate  of  -coming  generations  was  most 
deeply  involved,  were  those  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  com- 
mercial enterprise. 

Kor  can  it  be  denied  that  there  is  often  a  genial  and  poetic 
essence  even  among  things  practical  or  of  almost  vulgar 
exterior.  In  those  early  expeditions  of  the  Hollanders  to 
the  flaming  lands  of  the  equator  there  is  a  rhythm  and 
romance  of  historical  ipovement  not  less  significant  than  in 
their  unexampled  defence  of  fatherland  and  of  the  world's 
liberty  against  the  great  despotism  of  the  age. 

Universal  monarchy  was  baffled  by  the  little  republic,  not 
within  its  own  populous  cities  only,  or  upon  its  own  barren 
sands.  The  long  comlMit  between  Freedom  and  Absolutism 
hqd  now  become  as  wide  as  the  world.  The  great€st 
Em'opean  states  had  been  dragged  by  the  iron  chain  of  ne- 
cessity into  a  conflict  from  which  they  often  struggled  to 
escape,  and  on  every  ocean,  and  on' almost  every  foot  of  soil, 
where  the  footsteps  of  mankind  had  as  yet  been  imprinted, 
the  fierce  encounters  were  every  day  renewed.  In  the  east 
and  the  west,  throughout  that  great  vague  new  world,  of  which 
i»eographerB  had  hardly  yet  made  a  sketch,  which  comprised 
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both  the  Americas  and  something  called  the  East  Indies,  and 
i9vhich  Spain  claimed  as  her  private  property,  those  hmnbly 
bom  and  energetic  adventurers  were  rapidly  creating  a  sym- 
metrical system  out  of  most  dismal  chaos. 

The  Eang  of  Spain  warned  all  nations  from  trespassing 
upon  those  outlying  possessions. 

His  edicts  had  not  however  prevented  the  .English  in 
moderate  numbers,  and  the  Hollanders  in  steadily  increasing 
swarms,  from  enlarging  and  making  profitable  use  of  these 
new  domains  of  the  world's  commerce. 

The  days  were  coming  when  the  People  was  to  have  more 
to  say  than  the  pope  in  regard  to  the  disposition  and  arrange- 
ments of  certain  large  districts  of  this  planet.  While  the 
world-empire,  which  still  excited  so  much  dismay,  was  yield- 
ing to  constant  corrosion,  another  empire,  created  by  well- 
directed  toil  and  unflinching  courage,  was  steadily  rising  out 
of  the  depths.  It  has  often  been  thought  amazing  that  the 
little  republic  should  so  long  and  so  triumphantly  withstand 
the  enormous  forces  brought  forward  for  her  destruction.  It 
was  not,  however,  so  very  surprising.  Foremost  among  na- 
tions, and  in  advance  of  the  age,  the  republic  had  found  the 
strength  which  comes  from  the  spirit  of  association.  On  a 
wider  scale  than  ever  before  known,  large  masses  of  men, 
with  their  pecuniary  means,  had  been  intellig&tly  banded 
together  to  advance  material  interests.  When  it  is  remem- 
bered that,  in  addition  to  this  force,  the  whole  commonwealth 
was  inspired  by  the  divine  influence  of  liberty,  her  power  will 
no  longer  seem  so  wonderful. 

A  sinister  event  in  the  Isle  of  Ceylon  had  opened  the  series 
of  transactions  in  the  East,  and  had  cast  a  gloom  over  the 
public  sentiment  at  home.  The  enterprising  voyager,  Sebald 
do  Weerdt,  one  of  the  famous  brotherhood  of  the  Invincible 
Lion  which  had  wintered  in  the  straits  of  Magellan,*'  had 
been  murdered  through  the  treachery  of  the  King  of  Candy. 
His  countrymen  had  not  taken  vengeance  on  his  assassins. 
They  were  perhaps  too  fearful  of  losing  their  growing  trade 

»»  Vol.  lU.  page  579  of  this  History. 
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in  thoae  lucrative  regions  to  take  a  becoming  stand  in  that 
emergency,  Tliey  were  also  not  as  yet  sufficiently  powerful 
there." 

The  Hast  India  Company  had  sent  out  in  May  of  thia  year 

its   third  fleet  of  eleven  large  ships,   besides   some   smaller 

vessels,   under  the  general   superintendence   of  MateliefF  de 

■^  Jonghe,  ouQ  of  the  directors.     The  investments  for  th^  voyage 

amounted  to  more  than  nineteen  hundred  thousand. florins." 

Meantime  the  preceding  adventurers  under  Stephen  van 
der  Hagen,  who  bad  sailed  at  the  end  of  1603,  had  been 
doing  much  thorough  work."^  A  firm  league  had  been  made 
with  one  of  the  chief  potentates  of  Malabar,  enabling  them  to 
bmld  forta  and  establish  colonies  in  perpetual  menace  of  Gfoa, 
the  groat  oriental  capital  of  the  Portuguese.  The  return  of  the 
ambassadors  sent  out  from  Astgcn  to  Holland  had  filled  not 
only  the  island  of  Sumatra  but  the  Moluccas,  and  all  the 
adjacent  regions,  with  praises  of  the  power,  wealth,  and  high 
civilization  of  that  distant  republic  so  long  depicted  by  rivals 
as  a  nest  of  uncouth  and  sanguinary  savages."*  The  fleet  now 
proceeded  to  Amboyna,  a  stronghold  of  the  Spanish-Portu- 
guese, and  the  seat  of  a  most  lucrative  trade. 

On  the  arrival  of  those  foreign  well-armed  ships  under  the 
guns  of  thp  fortress,  the  governor  sent  to  demand,  with 
Castilian  aAogance,  who  the  intruders  were,  and  by  whose 
authority  and  with  what  intent  they  presumed  to  show  them- 
selves in  those  waters.  The  reply  was  that  they  came  in  the 
name  and  by  the  authority  of  their  High  Mightinesses  the 
States-General,  and  their  stadholder  tlie  Prince  of' Orange  ; 
that  they  were  sworn  enemies  of  the  King  of  Si)ain  and  all 
his  subjects,  and  that  as  to  their  intent,  this  would  soon  be  made 
apparent.**  Whereupon,  without  much  more  ado,  they  began 
a  bombardment  of  the  fort,  which  mounted  thirty-sis  guns. 
The  governor,  as  often  happened  in  those  regions,  being  less 
valiant  against  determined  European  foes  than  towards  the 

"  Wngenaar,    is.    197.      Meterrn,  I      "  Whokthuip  i<    los 
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feebler  oriental  races  on  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
isrample,   succumbed  with   hardly  an  effort  at   resistance.^ 
The  castle  and  town  and  whole  island  were  surrendered  to 
4^0  fleet,  and  thenceforth  became  virtually  a  colony  of  the 
republic  with   which,    nominally,    treaties  of  alliance    and 
defence  were  negotiated.    Thence  the  fleet,  after  due  posses- 
session  had  been  taken  of  these  new  domains,  sailed  partly  to 
Banda  an^  partly  to  two  small  but  most  important  islands  of 
the  Moluccas.^ 

In  that  multitude  of  islands  which  make  up  the  Eastern 
Archipelago  there  were  but  five  at  that  period  where  grew 
the  dover— Temate,  Tydor,  Motiel,  Makian,  and  Bada.^ 

Pepper  and  ginger,  even  nutm^,  cassia,  and  mace,  were 
but  vulgar  drugs,  precious  as  they  were  alieady  to  the  world 
and  the  world's  commerce,  compared  with  this  most  magnifi- 
cent spice. 

It  is  wonderful  to  refiect  upon  the  strange  composition  of 
man.  The  world  had  lived  in  former  ages  very  comfortably 
without  cloves.  But  by  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century  that  odoriferous  pistil  had  been  the  cause  of  so  many 
pitched  battles  and  obstinate  wars^  of  so  much  vituperation, 
n^tiation,  and  intriguing,  that  the  world's  destiny  seemed 
to  have  almost  become  dependent  upon  the  growth  of  a 
particular  giUyfiower.  Out  of  its  sweetn^  had  grown  such 
bitterness  among  great  nations  as  not  torrents  of  blood  could 
wash  away.  A  commonplace  condiment  enough  it  seems  to 
us  now,  easily  to  be  dispensed  with,  and  not  worth  purchasing 
at  a  thousand  human  Uves  or  so  the  cargo,  but  it  was  once  the 
great  prize  to  be  struggled  for  by  civilized  nations.  From 
that  fervid  earth,  warmed  from  within  by  volcanic  heat,  and 
basking  ever  beneath  the  equatorial  sim,  arose  vapours  as 
deadly  to  human  life  as  the  fruits  were  exciting  and  delicious 
to  human  senses.  Yet  the  atmosphere  of  pestiferous  fragrance 
had  attracted  rather  than  repelled.  The  poisonous  delights 
of  the  climate,  added  to  the  perpetual  and  various  warfiure  for 

«*  GrotiuB,  XV.  703.    Wagenaar,  ix.  197, 198. 
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ita  productionB,  6i)read  a  strange  fascination  around  those  fatal 
isles. 

Especially  Temate  and  Tjdor  were  objects  of  unending 
strife.  Cliinese,  Malays,  Persians,  Arabs,  had  fltniggled  cen- 
turieB  long  for  their  possession  ;  those  races  successively  or 
simultaneously  ruling  these  and  adjacent  portions  of  the 
Archipelago.  The  great  geographical  discoveries  at  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  century  had  however  changed  ^he  aspect 
of  India  and  of  the  world.  The  Portugnesc  adventurers  found 
two  rival  kings  in  the  two  precious  islands,  and"  by  ingeni- 
ously protecting  one  of  these  potentates  and  poisoning  the 
other,  soon  made  themselves  masters  of  the  field.  The  clove 
trade  was  now  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  strangers  from 
the  antipodes.  Goa  became  the  great  mart  of  the  lucrative 
traffic,  and  thither  came  Chinese,  Arabs,  Moors,  and  other 
oriental  traders  to  be  supplied  from  the  Portuguese  monopoly. 
Two-thirds  of  the  spices  however  found  their  way  directly  to 
Europe. 

Naturally  enough,  the  Spaniards  soon  penetrated  into 
these  seas,  and  claimed  their  portion  of  the  spice  trade. 
They  insisted  that  the  coweted  islands  were  included  in  their 
portion  of  the  great  Borgian  grant.  As  there  had  hardly  yet 
been  time  to  make  a  trigonometrical  survey  of  an  unknown 
world,  80  generously  divided  by  the  pope,  there  was  no  way 
of  settling  disputed  boundary  questions  save  hy  apostolin 
blows.  These  were  exchanged  with  much  earnestness,  year 
after  year,  between  Spaniards,  Portuguese,  and  all  who  came 
in  their  way.  Especially  the  unfortunate  natives,  and  their 
kings  most  of  all,  came  in  for  a  full  share.  At  last  Charles 
V,  sold  out  his  share  of  the  spice  islands  to  his  Portu- 
guese rival  and  co-proprietor,  for  three  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  ducats.^  Tlie  emperor's  very  active  pursuits  caused 
him  to  require  ready  money  more  than  cloves.  Yet  John 
III,  had  made  an  excellent  bargain,  and  the  monopoly 
thenceforth  brought  hira  in  at  least  two  hundred  thousand 
ducats  annually.  Goa  became  more  flourishing,  the  natives 
«  Qrotius,  IV.  704. 
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more  wretched,  the  Portuguese  more  detested  than  ever. 
Occasionally  one  of  the  royal  line  of  victims  would  consent 
to  put  a  diadem  upon  his  head,  but  the  coronation  was  usually 
tlie  prelude  to  a  dungeon  or  death.  The  treaties  of  alliance, 
i^hich  these  unlucky  potentates  had  formed  with  their  power- 
ful invaders,  were,  as  so  often  is  the  case,  mere  deeds  to 
convey  themselves  and  their  subjects  into  slavety. 

Spain  and  Portugal  becoming  one,  the  slender  weapon  of 
defence  which  these  weak  but  subtle  Orientals  sometimes 
employed  with  success^ — the  international  and  commercial 
jealousy  between  their  two  oppressors — ^was  taken  away.  It 
ivas  therefore  with  joy  that  Zaida,  who  sat  on  the  throne  of 
Temate  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  saw  the  sails  of  a 
Dutch  fleet  arriving  in  his  harbours.®  Very  soon  negotia- 
tions were  opened,  and  the  distant  republic  undertook  to  pro- 
tect the  Mahometan  king  against  his  Catholic  master.  The 
new  friendship  was  founded  upon  trade  monopoly,  of  course, 
but  at  that  period  at  least  the  islanders  were  treated  with 
justice  and  humanity  by  their  republican  allies.  The  Dutch 
undertook  to  liberate  their  friends  from  bondage,  while  the 
King  of  Temate,  panting  under  Poi:tugue8e  oppression,  swore 
to  Imve  no  traffic,  no  dealings  of  any  kind,  with  any  other 
nation  than  Holland  ;  not  even  with  the  English. .  The 
Dutch,  they  declared,  were  the  liberators  of  themselves,  of 
their  friends,  and  of  the  seas.^® . 

The  international  hatred,  already  germinating  between  Eng- 
land and  Holland,  shot  forth  in  these  flaming  regions  like  a 
tropical  plant.  It  was  carefully  nurtured  and  tended  by  both 
peoples.  Freedom  of  commerce,  freedom  of  the  seas,  meant 
that  none  but  the  Dutch  East  India  Company — so  soon  as  the 
Portuguese  and  Spaniards  were  driven  out — should  trade  in 
cloves  and  nutmegs.  Decrees  to  that  effect  were  soon  issued, 
under  very  heavy  penalties,  by  the  States-General  to  the  citizens 
of  the  republic  and  to  the  world  at  large. '^  It  was  natural  there- 
fore that  the  English  traders  should  hail  the  appearance  of  the 

•»  Grotiiis,  XV.  706. 
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Dutch  fleets  with  much  leea  enthusmam  than  wag  sho'mi  by 
the  King  of  Tenmte. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  King  of  Tydor,  persisting  in  his 
oriental  hatred  towards  the  rival  potentate  in  the  other  island, 
allowed  tho  Portugueao  to  build  additional  citadela,  and  gene- 
rally to  strengthen  their  positions  within  hia  dominions.  Thus 
when  Cornelius  Sebaatian,  with  hia  division  of  Ver  Ha^a's 
fleet,  arrived  in  the  Moluccas  in  the  summer  of  1G05,  he  found 
plenty  of  work  prepared  for  him.  The  peace  recently  con- 
cluded by  Jamea  with  Philip  and  the  archdukes  placed  Eng- 
land in  a  position  of  neutrality  in  the  war  now  waging  in  the 
clove  islands  between  Spain  and  the  republic's  East  India  Com- 
pany. The  English  in  those  regions  were  not  alow  to  avail 
themselvea  of  the  advantage.  The  Portuguese  of  Tydor  re- 
ceived from  neutral  sympathy  a  copious  supply  of  powder  and 
of  pamphlets.  The  one  explosive  rfiaterial  enabled  them  to 
make  a  more  effective  defence  of  their  citadel  agiiinat  the 
Dutch  fleet ;  tho  other  revealed  to  the  Portuguese  and  their 
Mussulman  allies  that  "the  Nctherlandera  could  not  exist 
without  Enghah  protection,  that  they  were  the  Bcura  of  nations, 
and  that  if  they  should  get  possession  of  this  clove  monopoly, 
their  iufiolenee  would  become  intolerable.""  Samples  of  poUte 
literature  such  as  these,  printed  but  not  published,  flew  about 
in  volleys.  It  was  an  age  of  pamphleteering,  and  neither  the 
Enghah  nor  the  Dutch  were  behind  their  contemporariea  in 
the  science  of  attack  and  self-defence.  Nevertheless  Cornelius 
Sebastian  was  not  deterred  by  paper  peUets,  nor  by  the  guns 
of  the  citadel,  from  carrying  out  his  purpose.  It  was  arranged 
with  King  Zaida  that  the  islanders  of  Temate  should  make 
a  demonstration  against  Tydor,  being  ,set  across  the  strait 
in  Dutch  vessels.  Sebastian,  however,  having  little  faith  in 
oriental  tenacity,  entruflted  the  real  work  of  storming  the 
fortress  to  hia  own  soldiers  and  sailors.     On  a  fine  morrung  in 

"  " Schrijvendo  Bper  vernchtelijk  I  welckosoodi^aonhftndeliilleenhftndel 
ende  Bchimpelijk  vandi)  NederlaudefB  hadden  liaer  vprmetelheit  eondMi 
al»  otte  sy  Bondor  haer  niet  konden  oolydclijk  wesen,"  &c.  —  DepoaitionB 
besUen  endo  diergelijeke  meer,  die  madeby  tboNetherlaDiierB.  Mcleren. 
noemede  het  Bcbupn  vim  Natien  die  |  OSG'". 
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SSay  the  assault  was  deliyercd  in  magnificent  style.    The 
resistance  was  obstinate  ;  many  of  the  assailants  fell,  and 
Oaptain  Mol,'*  whom  we  have  once  before  seen  as  master  of 
-the  Tiger,  sinking  the  galleys  of  Frederic  Spinola  off  the 
Oat  of  Sluys,  foimd  himself  at  the  head  of  only  seven  men^ 
imthin  the  interior  defences  of  the  citadel.    A  Spanish  soldier, 
Torre  by  name,  rushed  upon  him  with  a  spear.    Avoiding  the 
I3I0W,  Mol  grappled  with  his  antagonist,  and  both  rolled  to 
tihe  ground.    A  fortunate  carbine-shot  from  one  of  the  Dutch 
captain's    comrades    went    through    the    Spaniard's   head.'^ 
^Meantime  the  littlVband,  so  insignificant  in  numbers,  was 
driven  out  of  the  citadel.    Mol  fell  to  the  ground  with  a 
shattered  leg,  and  reproachedT  his  companions,  who  sought  to 
lemove  him,  for  neglecting  their  work  in  order  to  save  his 
life.    Let  them  take  the  fort,  he  implored  them,  and  when 
that  was  done  they  mighf  find  leisure  to  pick  him  up  if  they 
chose."    While  he  was  speaking  the  principal  tower  of  the 
fortress  blew  up,  and  sixty  of  the  garrison  were  launched  into 
the  air."    A  well-directed  shot  had  set  fire  to  the  magazine. 
The  assault  was  renewed  with  fresh  numbers,  and  the  Dutch 
were  soon .  masters  of  the  place.    Never  was  a  stronghold 
more  audaciously  or  more  successfully  stormed.    The  garrison 
Borrendered.    The  women  and  children,  fearing  to  be  at  the 
mercy  of  those  who  had  been  depicted  to  them  as  cannibals, 
had  already  made  their  escape,  and  were  scrambling  like 
.  squirrels  among  the  volcanic  cliffs.    Famine  soon  compelled 
them  to  come  down,  however,  when  they*  experienced  suffi- 
ciently kind    treatment,  but  were   all    deported  in  Dutch 
vessels  to  the  Philippine  islands."'    The  conquerors  not  only 
spared  the  life  of  iie  King  of  Tydor,  but  permitted  him  to  ^ 
retain  his  crown.      At  his  request  the  citadel  was  razed 
to  the  ground.    It  would  have  been  better  perhaps  to  let  it 
stand,  and  it  was  possible  that  in  the  heart  of  the  vanquished 
potentate  some  vengeance  was  lurking  which  might  bear  evil 


^I  sappose  at  least  this  Captain 
Mol  to  have  been  identical  with  the 
gillant  seaman  who  commanded  the 


Tiger  in  that  action. 
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fruit  at  a  later  day.  Meantime  the  Portuguese  were  drireng 
entirely  out  of  the  Moluccas,  save  the  island  of  Timoa,  whern 
they  BtiU  retained  a  not  very  important  citadel.'^ 

The  East  India  Company  was  now  in  possession  of  tbfri 
whole  field.  The  Moluccas  and  the  clovo  trade  were  its  own,, 
and  the  Dutch  republic  had  mado  manifest  to  the  world  that 
more  potent  instruments  had  now  been  devised  for  parcelling 
out  the  new  world  than  papal  decrees,  although  signed  by 
the  immaculate  hand  of  a  Borgia. 

During  the  main  operations  already  sketched  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  during  those  vastly  tn^  important  oriental 
movements  to  which  the  reader's  attention  has  just  been 
called,  a  detached  event  or  two  deserves  notice. 

Twice  during  the  summer  campaign  of  this  year  Du 
Terrail,  an  enterprising  French  refugee  in  the  service  of  the 
archdukes,  had  attempted  fo  surpriae  the  important 
city  of  Bergen-oji-Zoom.  On  the  21st  August  the 
intended  assault  had  been  discovered  in  time  to  prevent  any 
very  serious  conflict  on  either  aide.  On  the  20th 
September  the  experiment  was  renewed  at  an  hour 
after  midnight.  Du  Terrail,  having  arranged  the  attack  at 
three  different  points,  had  succeeded  in  forcing  his  way  across 
the  moat  and  through  one  of  the  gates.  The  trumpets  of  the 
foremost  Spaniards  alreatly  sounded  in  the  streets.  It  was 
pouring  with  rain  ;  the  town  was  pitch  dark.  But  the  ener- 
getic Paul  Bax  was  governor  of  the  place,  a  man  who  was 
awake  at  any  hour  of  the  twenty-four,  and  who  could  see  in 
the  darkest  night.  He  had  already  informed  himself  of  the 
enemy's  project,  and  had  strengthened  his  garrison  by  a  large 
intermixture  of  the  most  tmstworthy  burgher  guards,  so  that 
the  advance  of  Du  Terrail  at  the  southern  gate  was  already 
confronted  by  a  determined  band.  A  fierce  battle  b^an  in 
the  darkness.  Meantime  Paul  Bax,  galloping  through  the 
city,  had  aroused  the  whole  population  for  the  defence.  At 
the  Steinberg  gate,  where  the  chief  assault  had  been  pre- 
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pared,  Bax  had  caused  great  fires  of  straw  and  pitch  barrels 
to  be  lighted,  so  that  the  invaders,  instead  of  finding,  as  they 
expected,  a  profound  gloom  through  the  streets,  saw  them- 
selyes  approaching  a  brilliantly  illuminated  city,  fully  pre- 
pared to  give  their  uninvited  guests  a  warm  reception.  The 
garrison,  the  townspeople,  even  the  women,  thronged  to  the 
ramparts,  saluting  the  Spaniards  with  a  rain  of  bullets,  paving- 
stones,  and  pitch  hoops,  and  with  a  storm  of  gibes  and 
taunts.  They  were  asked  why  they  allowed  their  cardinal 
thus  t9  send  them  to  the  cattle  market,  and  whether  Our 
Lady  of  Hall,  to  whom  Isabella  was  so  fond  of  making 
pilgrimages,  did  not  live  rather  too  far  off  to  be  of  much  use 
just  then  to  her  or  to  themJ'  Catholics  and  Protestants  all 
stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  that  night  to  defend  their  firesides 
against  the  foreign  foe,  while  mothers  laid  their  sleeping 
children  on  the  groimd  that  they  might  fill  their  cradles  with 
powder  and  ball,  which  they  industriously  brought  to  the 
soldiers.  The  less  enei^tic  women  fell  upon  their  knees  m 
the  street,  and  prayed  aloud  through  the  anxious  night.  The 
attack  was  splendidly  repulsed.  As  morning  dawned  the 
enemy  withdrew,  leaving  one  hundred  dead  outside  the  walls 
or  in  the  town,  and  carrying  off  thirty-eight  wagon  loads  of 
wounded."  Du  Tervail  made  no  further  attempts  that 
summer,  although  the  list  of  his  surprises  was  not  yet  full. 
He  was  a  good  engineer,  and  a  daring  partisan  officer.  He 
was  also  inspired  by  an  especial  animosity  to  the  States- 
Genend,  who  had  refused  the  offer  of  his  Bervices  before  he 
made  application  to  the  archdukes.^ 

At  sea  there  was  no  very  important  movement  in  European 
waters,  save  that  Lambert  Heinrichzoon,  commonly  called 
Pietty  Lambert,"  a  Rotterdam  skipper,  whom  we  have  seen 
doing  good  service  in  the  sea-fights  with  Fredmc  Spinola, 
captured  the  admiral  of  the  Dunkirk  pirate  fleet,  Adrian 
Dirkzoon.  It  was  a  desperate  fight.  Pretty  Lambert, 
sustained  at  a  distance  by  Bear- Admiral  Gerbrantzon,  laid 

'•  Grotliifl,  XV.  667,  669.    Meteren,  622.  628.    Wagenaar,  ix.  191, 192. 
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iiimself  yftrd-ann  to  yard-arm  alongside  the  pirate  veBsel, 
boarded  her,  and  after  heating  down  all  resistance  made 
prisoners  such  of  the  crew  as  remained  alive,  and  carried 
them  into  Hottcrdam,  Next  day  they  were  hanged,  to  the 
number  of  sixty.  A  Bmall  number  were  pardoned  on  account 
of  their  youth,  and  a  few  individuals  who  effected  their 
escape  when  led  to  the  gallows,  were  not  pursued,"  The  fact 
that  the  townspeople  almost  connived  at  the  escape  of  these' 
desperadoes  showed  that  there  had  been  a  surfeit  of  hangings 
in  Rotterdam,  It  is  moreover  not  easy  to  distinguish  with 
exactness  the  lines  which  in  those  days  separated  tegular  aea 
belligerents,  privateers,  and  pirates  from  each  other.  It  had 
been  laid  down  by  the  archdukes  that  there  was  no  militaiy 
law  at  sea,  and  that  sick  soldiers  captured  on  the  water 
should  be  hanged.  Accordingly  they  were  hanged.**  Admiral 
Fazardo,  of  the  Spanish  royal  navj',  not  only  captured  all  the 
enemy's  merchant  vessels  which  came  in  his  way,  hut  hanged, 
drowned,  and  burned  alive  every  man  found  en  hoard.* 
Admiral  Haultain,  of  the  republican  navy,  had  just  been 
occupied  in  drowning  a  whole  regiment  of  Spanish  soldiers, 
captured  in  English  and  German  tranaporte.  The  complainte 
brought  against  the  English  cruisers  by  the  Hollanders  for 
capturing  and  confiscating  their  vessels,  and  hanging,  maim- 
ing, and  torturing  their  crews — not  only  when  England  wae 
neutral,  but  even  when  she  was  the  ally  of  the  republic — ^had 
been  a  standing  topic  for  diplomatic  diflcussion,  and  almost 
a  standing  joke.  Why,  therefore,  these  Dunkirk  sea-rovers 
should  not  on  the  same  principle  be  allowed  to  rush  forth 
from  their  very  convenient  den  to  plunder  friend  and  foe, 
bum  ships,  and  butcher  the  sailors  at  pleasure,  seems  difficult 
to  understand.  To  expect  from  the  inhabitants  of  this 
robbers'  cave — this  "church  on  the  doivns"— a  code  of  mari- 
time law  BO  much  purer  and  sterner  than  the  system  adopted 
by  the  English,  the  Spaniards,  and  the  Dutch,  wae  hardly 
reasonable.      Certainly   the    Dunltirkers,   who   were    mainly 
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Netherlanders — rebels  to  the  republic  and  partisans  of  the 
Spanish  crown — did  their  best  to  destroy  the  herring  fisheiy 
and  to  cut  the  throats  of  the  fishermen,  but  perhaps  they 
received  the  halter  more  often  than  other  mariners  who  had 
quite  as  thoroughly  deserved  it.  And  this  at  last  appeared 
the  prevailing  opinion  in  Rotterdam. 
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CHAPTER    XLV. 

"Ficpimtioiis  for  tlie  campaign  of  1600 — Diminution  of  Maarice's  popularity — 

Qimrrel  between  the  pope  luid  the  Venetian  republic  —  Surprise  oi  Sluja 
by  Du  Torrail  —  IMlatorineM  of  tlie  republic's  operations  —  Morementa  of 
Spinolii  —  Influence  of  the  weatlior  on  tlie  military  tranBncllonB  of  tlie 
jear  —  Endeavours  of  8[unolB  to  obtalo  poaseaBion  of  tlie  Waal  and  Yaeel 
—  Surrender  of  Lochem  to  9pinola  —  Siege  of  Oroll  —  Siege  and  loa«  of 
Rhoinbi'rg  —  Mutiny  in  the  C'atlii)Uc  anny  —  Recovery  of  Lochera  by 
Maurice — Attempted  recovery  of  Groll  —  Sudden  appc^aranco  of  the 
enemy  —  Withdrawal  of  the  bemeging  army  — Close  of  the  campaign  — 
End  of  tliu  Ivor  of  independiinco  —  Motives  of  the  Prince  in  his  actions 
before  Oroll  —  Cruise  of  Admind  Baultuln  to  the  const  of  Spoiu  and 
Portugal  —  His  encounter  with  the  war-sliips  of  Foxardo — Conrageoos 
conduct  of  the  vice-admiral— Deaths  of  Justus  Lipeios,  Ec^enlo,  and 
Count  John  of  Xasaau. 

After  the 

once  more  to  Siiain.  Ua  bis  passage 
iigaiD  been  received  with  dbtinguiiihed  favour  by  that  warm 
ally  of  tlio  Dutch  republic,  Henry  IV.,  and  on  being  que»* 
tioned  by  that  monarch  as  to  his  plans  for  the  next  compaiga 
liad  replied  that  liu  intended  once  more  to  cross  the  Bhine, 
and  invade  Friesland.  Henry,  convinced  that  the  Genoeae 
would  of  course  not  tell  him  the  truth  on  such  an  occasion, 
wrote  accordingly  to  the  States-General  that  they  might 
ieel  safe  as  to  their  eastern  frontier.  Whatever  else  might 
happen,  Friesland  and  the  regions  adjacent  would  he  safe. 
next  year  from  attack.'  The  immediate  future  was  to  show 
whether  the  subtle  ItaUnn  had  not  compassed  as  neat  a 
deception  by  telling  the  truth  as  coarser  politicians  could 
do  by  falsehood. 

Spinola  found  the  royal  finances  in  most  dismal  condition. 
Three  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  month'  were  the  least 
estimate    of   the   necessary   expenses    ior    carrying    on   the 

'  Gallucci.  SM.  357.  '  BentivogUo,  B88.    QtotioB, 


1  close  of  the  campaign  of  1G05  Spinola  had  gone 
I  to  Siiain.     On  his  passage  through  Paris  he  had 
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Netherland  war,  a  sum  which  could  not  possibly  be  spared 
by  Lenna,  Uceda,  the  Marquis  oif  the  Seven  Churches, 
and  other  financiers  then  industriously  occupied  in  draining 
diy  the  exchequer  for  their  own  uses.  Once  more  the 
general  aided  his  sovereign  with  purse  and  credit,  as  well  as 
with  his  sword.  Once  more  the  exchange  at  Genoa  was 
glutted  with  the  acceptances  of  Marquis  Spinola.*  Here  at 
*  least  was  a  man  of  a  nature  not  quite  so  depraved  as  that  of 
the  parasites  bred  out  of  the  corruption  of  a  noble  but  dying 
commonwealth,  and  doubtless  it  was  with  gentle  contempt 
that  the  great  favourite  and  his  friends  looked  at  the 
military  and  financial  enthusiasm  of  the  volunteer.  It  was 
so  much  more  sagacious  to  make  a  princely  fortune,  than 
to  sacrifice  one  already  inherited,  in  the  service  of  one's 
country. 

Spinola  being  thus  ready  not  only  to  fight  but  to  help  to 
pay  for  the  fighting,  foimd  his  plans  of  campaigns  received 
with  great  benignity  by  the  king  and  his  ministers.  Mean- 
time there  was  much  delay.  The  enormous  labours  thus 
devolved  upon  one  pair  of  shoulders  by  the  do-nothing  king 
and  a  mayor  of  the  palace  whose  soul  was  absorbed  by  his 
own  private  robberies,  were  almost  too  much  for  human 
strength.  On  his  return  to  the  Netherlands  Spinola  fell 
dangerously  ill  in  Genoa.* 

Meantime,  during  his  absence  and  the  enforced  idleness  of 
the'  Catholic  armies,  there  was  an  opportimity  for  the  re- 
poblicans  to  act  with  promptness  and  vigour.  They  displayed 
neither  quality.  Never  had  there  been  so  much  sluggishness 
98  in  the  preparations  for  the  campaign  of  1606.  *The 
•  States'  exchequer  was  lower  than  it  had  been  for  years.  The 
republic  was  without  fiiends.  Left  to  fight  their  battle  for 
national  existence  alone,  the  Hollanders  found  themselves 
perpetually  subjected  to  hostile  censure  from  their  late. allies, 
and  to  friendly  advice  still  more  intolerable.  There  were 
many  brave  Englishmen  and  Frenchmen  sharing  in  the 
fatigues  of  the  Dutch  war  of  independence,  but  the  govem- 

»  Grot.  XV.  eSO.    Compar©  GaUuod,  lib.  xviii.-xx,      *  GaUucd,  ii.  257,  ieqq. 
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ments  of  Henry  and  of  James  were  as  protective,  as  severely 
virtuous,  as  offensive,  and,  in  their  secret  intrigues  with  the 
other  bcUigerent,  as  mischievouB  as  it  was  possible  for  the 
liest-intentioned  neutrals  to  be. 

The  fame  and  tlie  popularity  of  the  stadholder  had  beeo 
diminished  by  the  reeulta  of  the  past  campaign.  The  States- 
General  were  disappointed,  dissatisfied,  and  inclined  to  censure 
very  unreasonably  the  public  servant  who  had  always  obeyed 
their  decrees  with  docility.  While  Henry  IV,  was  rapidly 
transferring  his  admiration  fi'om  Maurice  to  Spinola,  the 
disagreements  at  home  between  the  Advocate  and  the  Stad- 
holder were  becoming  portentous. 

There  was  a  want  of  means  and  of  soldiers  for  the  new 
campaign.  Certain  causes  were  operating  in  Europe  to  ths 
disadvantage  of  both  belligerents.  In  the  south, 'Venice  had 
almost  drawn  her  sword  against  tlie  pope  in  her  settled 
resolution  to  put  down  the  Jesuits  and  to  clip  the  vfings  of 
the  church  party,  before,  with  bequests  and  donations,  votive 
churches  and  magnificent  monasteries,  four-fifths  of  the 
domains  of  the  republic  should  fall  into  mortmain,  as  was 
already  the  case  in  Brabaat." 

Naturally  there  was  a  contest  between  the  cs-Hogucnot, 
now  eldest  son  of  the  Church,  and  the  most  Catholic  king, 
as  to  who  should  soonest  defend  the  pope.  Henry  offered 
thorough  protection  to  his  Hohneas,  but  only  under  condition 
that  he  should  have  a  monopoly  of  that  protection.*  He 
lifted  his  sword,  but  meantime  it  was  doubtful  whether  the 
blow  was  to  descend  upon  Venice  or  upon  Spain.  The 
Spanish  levies,  on  their  way  to  the  Netherlands,  were  do-; 
tained  in  Italy  by  this  new  exigency.  The  States-Greneral 
offered  the  sister  republic  their  maritime  assistance,  and 
notwithstanding  their  own  immense  difllctiltics,  stood  ready 

•  Metflroo,  030.  i  miinus  respicore  dcberent:  ila  Pon- 

'  "  Nee  dWrnukbot  HiBpunnB  Pon  tifei  Hlejienani  prolttUmdffi  dominn- 
tifici  HO  auxillo  fiiturum,  quo  Oallue  tionis  avldnm  Hibi  asBiiniPTi^  baud 
comperto  signlficavit  Ilomam,  ita  immBrilOBuspcctimiidribivHlonaclum 
meritoa  rnajon^  auos  ut  occlcaiEB  peri-  cnntrariiH  in  partibua  foro," — Orotins, 
cula  non  alioB  magis  qunm  Francicos   iv.  713.    Compare  Meteron,  540™, 
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send  a  fleet  to  the  Mediterranean.    The  offer  was  gratc- 
ftdly  declined,   and  the   quarrel  with  the    pope    arranged, 
T>Tit  the  incident  laid  the  foundation  of  a  lasting  friendship 
l>etween  the  only  two  important  republics  then  existing  J    The 
Issue  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  at  the  close  of  the  preceding 
year,  had  confirmed  James  in  his  distaste  for  Jesuits,  and  had 
effected  that  which  all  the  eloquence  of  the  States-General 
and  their  ambassador  had  failed  to  accomplish,  the  prohibi- 
tion of  Spanish  enlistments  in  his  kingdom.    Guido  Fawkes 
liad  se¥ved  under  the  archduke  in  Flanders. 

Here  then  were  delays  additional  to  that  caused  by 
Spinola*8®  illness.  On  the  other  hand,  the  levies  of  the 
republic  were  for  a  season  paralysed  by  the  altercation,  soon 
afterwards  adjusted,  between  Henry  IV.  and  the  Duke  of 
Bouillon,  brother-in-law  of  the  stadholder  and  of  the  Palatine, 
and  by  the  petty  war  between  the  Duke  and  Hanseatic 
city  of  Brunswick,  in  which  Ernest  of  Nassau  wjis  for  a  time 
employed.* 

During  this  period  of  almost  suspended  animation  the  war 
gave  no  signs  of  life,  except  in  a  few  spasmodic  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  irrepressible  Du  Terrail.  Early  in  the  spring,  not 
satisfied  with  his  double  and  disastrous  repulse  before  Bergen- 
op-Zoom,  that  partisan  now  determined  to  surprise  Sluys. 
That  .an  attack  was  impending  became  known  to  the 
governor  of  that  city,  the  experienced  Colonel  Van  der  Noot. 
Not  dreaming,  however,  that  any  mortal— even  the  mo§t 
audacious  of  Frenchmen  and  adventurers — would  ever  think 
of  carrying  a  city  like  Sluys  by  surprise,  defended  as  it  v/as 
by  a  splendid  citadel  and  by  a  whole  chain  of  forts  and  water- 
batteries,  and  capable  of  withstanding  three  months  long,  as 
it  had  so  recently  done,  a  siege  in  form  by  the  acknowledged 
master  of  the  beleaguering  science,  the  methodical  governor 
vsnt  calmly  to  bed  one  fine  night  in  June.  His  slumbers 
were  disturbed  before  morning  by  the  sound  of  trumpets 
sounding  Spanish  melodies  in  the  streets,  and  by  a  great 

'  Grotius,  XV.  684.    Wagenaar,  ix.  206.    Metcren,  536. 
8  Meteron,  526.  »  Wagenaar,  ix.  109-203. 
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uproar  and  shouting,  Bpiiuging  out  of  bed,  he  nishisd  half- 
diCBsed  to  the  rescue.  Less  vigilant  than  Paul  Bax  had  becii' 
the  year  before  in  Bergen,  lie  found  tliut  Du  Terrajl  had 
really  effected  a  surprise.  At  the  head  of  twelve  hundred 
Walloons  and  Irishmen,  that  enterprising  officer  had  waded 
through  the  drowned  land  of  Cadzand,  with  tlte  promised 
support  of  a  body  of  infantry  under  Frederic  Van  den  Beig, 
from  Damm,  had  stolen  noiselessly  by  the  forts  of  that  island 
unchallenged  and  unseen,  had  elfected  with  petards  a  smotti 
breach  through  the  western  gate  of  the  city,  and  with  a 
large  number  of  his  followers,  creeping  two  and  two  through 
the  gap,  had  found  himself  for  a  time  master  of  Sluys.'" 

The  profound  silence  of  the  place  had  however  Homcwhat 
discouraged  the  intraders.  The  whole  population  were  nc 
sound  asleep  as  was  the  excellent  commandant,  but  the  still- 
neas  in  the  deserted  streets  suggested  an  ambush,  and  they 
moved  stealthily  forward,  feeling  their  way  with  coutiaD) 
towards  the  centre  of  the  town. 

It  so  happened,  moreover,  that  the  sacristan  had  forgottoDE 
to  mnd  up  the  great  town  clock.  The  agreement  with  thft 
party  first  entering  and  making  their  way  to  the  oppoaito. 
end  of  the  city,  had  been  that  at  the  striking  of  a  certain 
hour  after  midnight  they  should  attack  simultaneously  and 
with  a  great  outcry  all  the  guardliouses,  so  tliat  the  garrison 
might  be  simultaneously  butchered.  The  clock  never  stnic^ 
the  signal  was  never  given,  and  Du  Terrail  and  his  imme- 
diate comrades  remained  near  the  western  gate,  suspicioua 
and  much  perplexed.  The  delay  was  fatal.  The  guard, 
the  whole  garrison,  and  the  townspeople  flew  to  arms,  and 
half-naked,  hut  equipped  ivith  pike  and  musket,  and  led  on 
by  Van  der  Noot  in  person,  fell  upon  the  intruders.  A  panta 
took  the  place  of  previous  audacity  in  the  breasts  of  Du 
Terrail's  followers.  Thinking  only  of  escape,  tliey  found*  the 
gap  by  which  they  had  crept  into  the  town  much  less  conve- 
nient as  a  means  of  egress  in  the  face  of  an  infuriated 
multitude.  Five  hundred  of  them  were  put  to  death  in  a 
"  GrotioB,  IV,  687,  feqq.     Wagcnnur,  Is.  207,  ifi/g. 
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very  few  minutes.  Almost  as  many  were  drowned  or  suffo- 
cated in  the  marshes^  as  they  attempted  to  return  by  the 
road  over  which  they  had  come.  A  few  stragglers 
of  the  fifteen  himdred  were  all  that  were  left  to  tell 
the  tale." 

It  would  seem  scarcely  worth  while  to  chronicle  such 
trivial  incidents  in  this  great  war— the  aU-absorbing  drama 
of  Christendom — ^were  it  not  that  they  were  for  the  moment 
the  whole  war.  It  might  be  thought  that  hostilities  were 
approaching  their  natural  termination^  and  that  the  war  was 
dying  of  extreme  old  age,  when  the  Quixotic  pranks  of  a 
Du  Terrail  occupied  so  large  a  part  of  European  attention. 
The  winter  had  passed,  another  spring  had  come  and  gone, 
and  Maurice  had  in  vain  attempted  to  obtain  sufficient  means 
from  the  States  to  take  the  field  in  force.  Henry,  looking  on 
from  the  outside,  was  becoming  more  and  njore  exasperated 
with  the  dilatoriness  which  prevented  the  republic  from 
profiting  by  the  golden  moments  of  Spinola's  enforced  ab- 
sence.^^  Yet  the  best  that  could  be  done  seemed  to  be  to  take 
measures  for  defensive  operations. 

Spinola  never  reached  Brussels  until  the  beginning  of 
Jime,  yet,  during  all  the  good  campaigning  weather  which 
had  been  fleeting  away,  not  a  blow  had  been  struck,  nor  a 
wholesome  counsel  taken  by  the  stadholder  or  the  States.  It 
was  midsummer  before  the  armies  were  in  the  field.  The 
plans  of  the  Catholic  general  however  then  rapidly  developed 
themselves.  Having  assembled  as  large  a  force  as  had  ever 
been  under  his  command,  he  now  divided  it  into  two  nearly 
equal  portions.  Bucquoy,  with  ten  thousand  foot,  twelve 
hundred  cavalry,  and  twelve  guns,  arrived  on  the  18th  July 
at  Mook,  on  the  Meuse.  Spinola,  with  eleven  thousand 
infantry,  two  thousand  horse,  and  eight  guns,  crossed  the 
Khine  at  the  old  redoubts  of  Ruhrort,  and  on  the  same 
18th  July  took  position  at  Goor,  in  Overyssel.^    The  first 


"  Wagenaar,  ix.  207,  seqg. 
'3  Van  der  Kemp,  ii  117,  620. 
^*  For  the  campaign  of  1606  com- 
pare Qrotias,  xv.  68^99.    Meteien, 


537-543.  Bentivoglio,  539-646.  Van 
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plan  of  the  commander-in-chief  was  to  retrace  exactly  hi» 
campaign  of  the  previous  year,  even  aa  he  had  with  so  mticb 
frankness  stated  to  Henry,  But  the  republic,  although 
deserted  by  her  former  frienda,  and  looked  upon  askance  by. 
the  monarch  of  Britain,  and  by  the  most  Christian  king,  had 
this  year  a  most  efficient  ally  in  the  weather,  Jupiter 
Pluvius  had  descended  from  on  high  to  the  rescue  of  the' 
etruggling  commonwealth,  and  his  decrees  were  omqipotent 
as  to  the  course  of  the  campaign.  The  seasons  that  year 
seemed  all  fused  into  one.  It  was  difficult  to  tell  on  mid- 
summer day  whether  it  were  midwinter,  spring,  or  autumn." 
The  rain  came  down  day  after  day,  week  after  week,  as  if  the 
contending  armies  and  the  very  country  which  was  to  be 
invaded  and  defended  were  to  he  all  washed  ont  of  exietence 
together."*  Friealand  resolved  itself  into  a  vast  quagmire  J 
the  roads  becanic  fluid,  the  rivers  lakes.  Spinola  turned  hia 
face  from  the  east,  and  proceeded  to  carry  out  a  second  plao 
which  he  had  long  meditated,  and  even  a  more  ciTective  one^ 
in  the  west. 

The  Waal  and  the  Tssel  formed  two  sides  of  a  great  quadri- 
lateral, and  furnished  for  the  natural  fortress,  thus  enclosed, 
two  v.ifit  and  admirable  moats.  Within  lay  Good-meadow 
and  Foul-meadow — Bet-uwe  and  Vel-uwe — one,  the  ancient 
Batavian  island  which  from  time  immemorial  had  given  its 
name  to  the  comjnonwealth,  the  other,  the  once  dismal 
swamp  which  toil  and  intelligence  had  in. the  course  of  cen- 
turies transformed  into  the  wealthy  and  flowery  land  of 
Cruel  dres. 

Beyond,  hut  in  immediate  proximity,  lay  the  ancient  epi- 
scopal city  and  province  of  Utrecht,  over  which  lay  the  road 
to  the  adjacent  Holland  and  Zeeland.  The  very  heart  of  the 
republic  would  be  laid  bare  to  the  conqueror's  sword  if  he 
could  once  force  the  passage,  and  obtain  the  control  of  these 
two  protecting  streams.  "With  Utrecht  as  his  base,  and  all 
Brabant  and  Flanders — obedient  provinces — at  his  hack, 
Spinola  might  accomplish  more  in  one  season  than  Alva, 
"  Beativoglio,  vhi  tup.  "  Bentivoglio,  Grotios,  Metcten,  uW  tup. 
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on  John,  and  Alexander  Famese  had  compassed  in  forty 

;3^ear8,  and  destroy  at  a  blow  what  was  still  called  the  Nether- 

^land  rebellion.    The  passage  of  the  rivers  once  eflfected,  the 

"two  enveloping  wings  would  fold  themselves  together,  and  the 

4X)nque8t  would  be  made. 

Thus  reasoned  the  brilliant  young  general,  and  his  projects, 
although  far-reaching,  did  not"  seem  wild.  The  first  steps 
were,  however,  the  most  important  as  well  as  the  most  diffi- 
cult, and  he  had  to  reckon  with  a  wary  and  experienced 
antagonist.  Maurice  had  at  last  collected  and  reviewed  at 
Amhem  an  army  of  nearly  fifteen  thousand  men,  and  was 
now  watching  closely  from  Doesburg  and  Deventer  every 
movement  of  the  foe. 

Having  been  forced  to  a  defensive  campaign,  in  which  he 
was  not  likely  at  best  to  gain  many  additional  laurels,  he  was 
the  more  determined  to  lay  down  his  own  life,  and  sacrifice 
every  man  he  could  bring  into  the  field,  before  Spinola  should 
march  into  the  cherished  domains  of  Utrecht  and  Holland. 
Meantime  the  rain,  which  had  already  exerted  so  much 
influence  on  the  military  movements  of  the  year,  still  main- 
tained the  supremacy  over  human  plans.  The  Yssel  and  the 
Waal,  always  deep,  broad,  sluggish,  but  dangerous  rivers — 
the  Bhine  in  its  old  age — were  swollen  into  enormous  propor- 
tions, their  currents  flowing  for  the  time  with  the  vigour  of 
their  far  away  youth. 

Maurice  had  confided  the  defence  of  the  Waal  to  Warner 
Du  Boifl,  under  whose  orders  he  placed  a  force  of  about  seven 
thousand  men,  and  whose  business  it  was  to  prevent  Bucquoy's 
passage.     His  own  task  was  to  baffle  Spinola. ^^ 

Bucquoy's  ambition  was  to  cross  the  Waal  at  a  point  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  fork  of  that  stream  with  the  true 
Rhine,  seize  the  important  city  of  Nymegen,  and  then  give 
the  hand  to  Spinola,  so  soon  as  he  should  be  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Yssel.  At  the  village  of  Spardorp  or  Kekerdom,  he 
employed  Pompeio  Giustinjani  to  make  a  desperate  effort, 
having  secured  a  large  number  of  barges  in  which  he  em- 

"  Meteren,  Bentivoglio,  Grotiua,  Wagenaar,  Van  der  Kemp,  wW  sup. 
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barked  his  troops.  As  the  boatmen  neared  the  opposite  bank, 
however,  they  perceived  that  Warner  Du  Bois  had  made 
effective  preparations  for  their  reception.  They  lost  heart, 
and  on  pretence  that  the  current  of  the  river  was.  too  rapid 
to  allow  them  to  reach  the  point  proposed  for  their  landing, 
gradually  dropped  down  the  stream,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
remonstrances  of  the  commanders,  pushed  their  way  back  to 
the  shore  which  they  had  left.  From  that  time  forth,  the 
States'  troops,  in  efficient  numbers,  fringed  the  inner  side  of 
the  Waal,  along  the  whole  length  of  the  Batavian  island, 
while  armed  vessels  of  the  republic  patrolled  the  stream' 
itself.  In  vain  Count  Bucquoy  watched  an  opportunity, 
either  by  surprise  or  by  main  strength,  to  effect  a  crossing; 
The  Waal  remained  as  impassable  as  if  it  were  a  dividing 
ocean,'^ 

On  the  other  side  of  the  quadrilateral,  Maurice's  disposi- 
tions were  as  effective  as  those  of  his  lieutenant  on  the  WaaL 
The  left  shore  of  the  Yssel,  along  its  whole  length,  from 
Amhem  and  Doesburg  quite  up  to  Zwoll  and  Campen,  where 
the  river  empties  itself  into  the  Zuyder  Zee,  was  now  sprin- 
kled thickly  with  forts,  hastily  thrown  up,  but  strong  enough 
to  serve  the  temporary  purpose  of  the  stadholder.  In  vain 
the  fleet-footed  and  audacious  Spinola  moved  stealthily  or 
fiercely  to  and  fro,  from  one  point  to  another,  seeking  an 
opening  through  which  to  creep,  or  a  weak  spot  where  he 
might  dash  himself  against  the  chain.  The  whole  line  was 
securely  guarded.  The  swollen  river,  the  redoubts,  and  the 
musketeers  of  Maurice,  protected  the  heart  of  the  republic 
from  the  impending  danger. 

Wearied  of  this  fruitless  pacing  up  and  down,  Spinola, 
while  apparently  intending  an  assault  upon  Deventer,  and 
thus  attracting  his  adversary's  attention  to  that  important  city, 
suddenly  swerved  to  the  right,  and  came  down  upon  Lochem. 
The  little  town,  with  its  very  slender  garrison,  surren- 
dered at  once.  It  was  not  a  great  conquest,  but  it 
might  possibly  be  of  use  in  the  campaign.    It  was  taken  before 

'*  Authorities  last  cited. 
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the  stadholder  could  move  a  step  to  its  assistance,  even  had 
he  deemed  it  prudent  to  leave  Yssel-side  for  an  hour.  The 
summer  was  passing  away,  the  rain  was  still  descending,  and 
it  was  the  1st  of  August  before  Spinola  left  Lochem.  He 
then  made  a  rapid  movement  to  the  north,  between  Zwoll 
and  Hasselt,  endeavouring  to  cross  the  Blackwater,  and 
seize  Geelmuyden,  on'  the  Zuyder  Zee.  Had  he  succeeded, 
he  might  have  turned  Maurice's  position.  But  the  works  in 
that  direction  had  been  entrusted  to  an  experienced  cam- 
paigner, Warmelo,  sheriff  of  Zalant,  who  received  the  impe- 
tuous Spinola  and  his  lieutenant.  Count  Solre,  so  warmly,  that 
they  reeled  backwards  at  last,  after  repeated  assaults 

IT/.  1  1  2  Augxist. 

and  great  loss  of  men,  and  never  more  attempted  to 
cross  the  Yssel.^* 

Obviously,  the  campaign  had  failed.  Utrecht  and  Holland 
were  as  far  out  of  the  Catholic  general's  reach  as  the  stars  in 
the  sky,  but  at  least,  with  his  large  armies,  he  could  earn  a 
few  trophies,  barren  or  productive,  as  it  might  prove,  before 
-winter,  imiting  with  the  deluge,  should  drive  him  from  the 
field. 

On  the  3rd  August,  he  laid  siege  to  Groll  (or  Groenlo), 
a  fortified  town  of  secondary  importance   in  the 
country  of  Zutphen,  and,  squandering  his  men  with  ^' 

much  recklessness,  in  his  determination  not  to  be  baffled, 
reduced  the  place  in  eleven  days.  Here  he  paused  for  a  bi:eath- 
ing  spell,  and  then,  renouncing  all  his  schemes  upon  the  inner 
defences  of  the  republic,  withdrew  once  more  to  the 
Rhine  and  laid  siege  to  Rheinberg.^^  ^' 

This  frontier  place  had  been  tossed  to  and  fro  so  often 
between  the  contending  parties  in  the  perpetual  warfare,  that 
its  inhabitants  must  have  learned  to  consider  themselves 
rather  as  a  convenient  circulating  medium  for  military 
operations  than  as  burghers  whe  had  any  part  in  the  ordinary 
business  of  life.  It  had  old-fashioned  defences  of  stone, 
which,  during  the  recent  occupation  by  the  States,  had  been 
much  improved,  and  had  been  strengthened  with  earthworks. 

w  Ibid.  "  Ibid. 
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Before  it  was  besieged,  Maurice  sent  his  brother  Frederic 
Henry,  iFith  some  picked  compames,  into  the  place,  so  that 
the  garrison  amounted  to  three  thousand  effective  men. 

The  Prince  de  Soubise,  brother  of  the  Due  de  Rohan,  and 
other  French  volunteers  of  quality,  also  thrfew  themselves  into 
the  place,  in  order  to  take  lessons  in  the  latest  methods  of 
attack  and  defence.**  It  was  now  aflmitted  that  no  more 
accomplished  pupil  of  the  stadholder  in  the  beleaguering  art 
had  npiH?nred  in  Europe  than  his  present  formidable  adver- 
sary. On  this  occasion,  however,  there  was  no  great  display 
of  science.  Maurice  obstinately  refused  to  move  to  the  relief 
of  the  place,  despite  all  the  efforts  of  a  deputation  of  the 
States-General  who  visited  his  camp  in  September, 
urging  him  strenuously  to  take  the  cbancca  of  a 
stricken  field."' 

Nothing  could  induce  the  stadholder,  who  held  an  observing 
position  at  Wesel,  with  his  back  against  the  precious  watery 
quadrilateral,  to  risk  the  defence  of  those  most  vital  lines  of 
the  Yssel  and  the  Waal.  While  attempting  to  save  Kheiu-k 
bei^,  he  felt  it  possible  that  he  might  lose  Nymegen,  or  even 
Utrecht.  The  swift  but  wily  Genoese  was  not  to  be  trifled 
with  or  lost  sight  of  an  instant.  The  road  to  Holland  might 
still  he  opened,  and  the  destiny  of  the  repubhc  might  hang 
nn  the  consequences  of  a  single  false  move.  That  destiny, 
under  God,  was  in  his  hands  alone,  and  no  chance  of  winning 
laurels,  even  from  his  greatest  rival's  head,  could  induce  him 
to  shrink  from  the  path  of  duty,  however  obscure  it  might 
seem.  There  were  a  few  brilliant  afisaults  and  sorties,  as  in 
all  sieges,  the  French  volmitcers  especially  distinguishing 
themselves ;  but  the  place  fell  at  the  end  of  forty 
days.  The  gaiTison  marched  out  with  the  honours 
of  war.  In  the  modem  practice,  amiieH  were  rarely  captured 
in  strongholds,  nor  were  tha  defenders,  together  with  the 
population,  butchered. 

The  loss,  after  a  six  weeks'  siege,  of  Ehoinberg,  which  six 

years  before,  with  far  inferior  fortifications,  had  held  out  a 
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mnch  longer  time  against  the  States,  was  felt  as  a  bitter  dis- 
appointment throughout  the  republic.  Frederic  Henry,  on 
leaving  the  place,  made  a  feeble  and  unsuccessful  demonstra- 
tion against  Yenlo,  by  which  the  general  dissatisfaction  was 
not  diminished.  Soon  afterwards,  the  war  became  more  lan- 
guid than  ever.  News  arrived  of  a  great  crisis  on  the  Genoa 
exchange.  A  multitude  of  merchants,  involved  in  pecuniary 
transactions  with  Spinola,  fell  with  one  tremendous  crash. 
The  funds  of  the  Catholic  commander-in-chief  were  already 
exhausted,  his  acceptances  could  no  longer  be  negotiated." 
His  credit  was  becoming  ahnost  as  bad  as  the  king's  own.  The 
inevitable  consequence  of  the  want  of  cash  and  credit  followed. 
Mutiny,  for  the  first  time  in  Spinola's  administration,  raised 
its  head  once  more,  and  stalked  about  defiant.  Six  hundred 
veterans  marched  to  Breda,  and  offered  their  services  to  Jus- 
tinus  of  Nassau.  The  proposal  was  accepted.®  Other  bands 
established  their  quarters  in  different  places,  chose  their 
Elettos  and  lesser  officers,  and  enacted  the  scenes  which  have 
been  so  often  depicted  in  these  pages.  The  splendid  army  of 
Spinola  melted  like  April  snow.  By  the  last  week  of  October 
there  hardly  seemed  a  Catholic  army  in  the  field.  The 
commander-in-chief  had  scattered  such  companies  as  could 
still  be  relied  upon  in  the  villages  of  the  firiendly  archiepi- 
scopate  of  Cologne,  and  had  obtained,  not  by  murders  and 
blackmail — according  to  the  recent  practice  of  the  Admiral  of 
Arragon,  at  whose  grim  name  the  whole  country-side  still 
shuddered— rbut  from  the  friendship  of  the  leading  inhabitants 
and  by  honest  loans,  a  sufficient  sum  to  put  bread  into  the 
mouths  of  the  troops  still  remaining  faithful  to  him.^ 

The  opportunity  had  at  last  arrived  for  the  stadholder  to 
strike  a  blow  before  the  season  closed.     Bankruptcy  and 
mjitiny  had  reduced  his  enemy  to  impotence  in  the  very  sea- 
son of  his  greatest  probable  success.    On  the  24th 
October  Maurice  came  before  Lochem,  which  he  re- 
captured in  five  days.    Next  in  the  order  of  Spinola's  victo- 

"Grotiu8,xv.696,  697. 
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rics  waB  GroU,  which  the  Btadholder  at  onco  beBieged.  Hd 
had  almost  fifteen  thousand  infantry  and  tliree  thousand 
horee.^  A  career  of  brief  triumph  before  winter  should  close, 
in  upon  those  dripping  fields,  seemed  now  assured.  But  tha' 
rain,  which  during  neariy  the  whole  campaign  had  been  his 
potent  ally,  had  of  late  been  playing  him  false.  The  swollen 
Yssel,  during  a  brief  period  of  dry  weather,  had  sunk  bo  low- 
in  certain  shallows  as  uot  to  be  navigable  for  his  trausportB," 
and  after  his  trains  of  artillery  and  munitions  had  been 
dragged  wearily  overland  as  far  as  Groll,  the  deluge  had 
returned  in  such  force,  that  physical  necessity  as  well  as  con- 
siderations of  humanity  compelled  him  to  defer  his  entrench- 
ing operations  until  the  weather  should  moderate.  As  there. 
seemed  no  further  danger  to  be  apjirehended  from  the  broken, 
mutinous,  and  dispersed  forces  of  the  enemy,  the  siege  opera- 
tions were  conducted  in  a  leisurely  manner.  What  was  the 
astonishment,  therefore,  among  the  soldiers,  when  a  nimonr 
flew  about  the  camp  in  tbe  early  days  of  November  that  the 
indomitable  Spinola  was  again  advancing  upon  them  !^  It. 
was  perfectly  true.  With  extraordinary  perseverance  he  had 
gathered  up  sis  or  seven  thousand  infantry  and  twelve  com- 
panies of  horse — all  the  remnants  of  the  splendid  armies  with 
which  he  had  taken  the  field  at  midsummer — and  was  now 
marching  to  the  relief  of  Groll,  besieged  as  it  was  by  a  force  at 
least  doubly  as  numerous  as  his  own.  It  was  represented  to 
the  stadholder,  however,  that  an  impassable  morass  lay  between 
him  and  the  enemy,®  and  that  there  would  therefore  be  time 
enough  to  complete  his  entrenchments  before  Spinola  could 
put  his  foolhardy  attempt  into  execution.  But  the  Catholic  ■ 
general,  marching  faster  tban  rumour  itself,  had  crossed  "the 
impracticable  swamp  almost  before  a  K]iadeful  of  earth  had 
been  turned  in  the  republican  camp.  His  advance  was  in 
sight  even  while  the  incredulous  were  sneering  at  the  ab- 
sunlity  of  his  supposed  project.  Informed  by  scouts  of  the 
weakest  point  in  the  stadholder's  extended  lines,  Spinola  was 
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directing  himself  thither  with  heautiful  precision.*^    Maurice 
^nastily  contracted  both  his  wings,  and  concentrated  himself 
:1ji  the  village  of  LebeL    At  last  the  moment  had  come  for 
ck  decisive  struggle.    There  could  be  little  doubt  of  the  re- 
sult.   All  the  advantage  was  with  the  repubUcan  army.    The 
Catholics  had  arrived  in  front  of  the  enemy  fatigued  by 
forced  marches  through  quagmires,  in  horrible  weather,  over 
roads  deemed  impassable.     The  States'  troops  were  fresh, 
posted  on  ground  of  their  own  choosing,  and  partially  en- 
trenched.   To  the  astonishment,  even  to  the  horror  of  the 
most  eager  portion  of  the  army,  the  stadholder  deliberately, 
and  despite  the  groans  of  his  soldiers,  refused  the  combat,  and 
gave  immediate  orders  for  raising  the  siege  and  abandoning 
the  field.* 

On  the  12th  of  November  he  broke  up  his  camp  and 
withdrew  to  a  village  called  Zelem.  On  the  same 
day  the  marquis,  having  relieved  the  city,  without 
paying  the  expected  price,  retired  in  another  direction,  and 
established  what  was  left  of  his  army  in  the  province  of 
Munster.  The  campaign  was  closed.^  And  thus  the  great 
war,  which  had  run  its  stormy  course  for  nearly  forty  years, 
dribbled  out  of  existence,  sinking  away  that  rainy  November 
in  the  dismal  fens  of  Zutphen.  The  long  struggle  for  in- 
dependence had  come,  almost  unperceived,  to  an  end. 

Peace  had  not  arrived,  but  the  work  of  the  armies  was  over 
tcfc  many  a  long  year. .  Freedom  and  independence  were 
flecored.  A  deed  or  two,  never  to  be  forgotten  by  Nether- 
land  hearts,  was  yet  to  be  done  on  the  ocean,  befdre  the  long 
and  intricate  negotiations  for  peace  should  begin,  and  the 
weary  people  permit  themselves  to  rejoice ;  but  the  prize  was 
already  won. 

Meantime,  the  conduct  of  Prince  Maurice  in  these  last  days 
of  the  campaign  was  the  subject  of  biting  censure  by  friend 
and  foe.  The  military  fame  of  Spinola  throughout  Europe 
grew  apace,  and  the  fame  of  his  great  rival  seemed  to  snrink 
in  the  same  proportion. 

»  Grotiufl,  XV.  699.  *>  Authorities  cited.  "  Ibid. 
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Henry  of  Franco  was  eBpocially  indignant  at  what  he  coifcl 
sidcred  the  shortcomings  of  the  republic  and  of  its  chieC 
Already,  before  the  cloei?  of  the  summer,  the  agent  AerBsentf 
had  written  from  Paris  that  his  Majesty  was  very  much  dis>, 
pleased  with  Spinola's  prosperity,  ascribing  it  to  the  want  of' 
good  councils  on  the  part  of  the  States'  G-ovemment  that  W 
fine  an  army  should  he  idle  so  long,  without  miiViiig  an' 
attempt  to  relievo  the  beleaguered  places,  bo  that  Spiuola  felt 
assured  of  taking  anything  as  soon  as  ho  made  his  appearRno& 
"Tour  Mightinesses  cannot  helieve,"  continued  the  agcnif! 
"  what  a  trophy  is  made  by  the  Spanish  ministers  out  of  th«e^ 
Httle  exploits,  and  they  have  so  much  address  at  thia  conrt^j 
that  if  such  things  continue  they  may  produce  still  greatw 
results."-'^  / 

In  December  he  wrote  that  the  king  was  bo  malcontent 
concerning  the  siege  of  Groll  as  to  make  it  impoM 
sihle  to  answer  him  with  arguments,  that  he  openly 
expressed  regret  at  not  having  employed  the  money  lent  ta 
the  States  upon  strengthening  his  own  frontiers,  so  distrustftf' 
was  he  of  their  capacity  for  managing  affairs,  and  that  h§ 
mentioned  with  disgust  statements  received  from  hia  amhaSii. 
sador  at  Brussels  and  from  the  Due  dc  Rohan,  to  the  effeok 
that  Spinola  had  between  five  and  six  thousand  men  only  at, 
the  relief  of  Groll,  against  twelve  thousand  in  the  stadholder's  i 
anny.** 

The  motives  of  the  deeds  and  the  omissions  of  the  prince 
at  this  supreme  moment  must  be  pondered  with  great  caution. 
The  States-General  had  doubtless  been  inclined  for  vigoroai.  ■ 
movements,  and  Olden-Bameveld,  with  some  of  hia  colleagues,'  1 
had  visited  the  camp  lata  in  September  to  urge  the  relief  of 
Rheinberg.  Maurice  was  in  daily  correspondence  with  tho , 
Government,  and  regularly  demanded  their  advice,  hy  which, , 
on  many  former  occasions,  he  had  hound  himself,  even  when 
it  was  in  conflict  with  his  own  better  judgment. 

But  throughout  tliis  campaign,  the  responsibility  was  en- 
tirely, almost  ostentatiously,  thrown  by  the  States-General 

"  Van  der  Komp,  ii.  54Q.  »  ibid.  550, 
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"Upon  their  conHhandor-in-chief^  and,  as  already  indicated, 
^eir  preparations  in  the  spring  and  early  summer  had  been 
entirely  inadequate.  Should  he  lose  the  army  with  which  he 
lad  80  quietly  but  completely  checked  Spinola  in  all  his 
Teally  important  moves  during  the  summer  and  autumn,  he 
might  despair  of  putting  another  very  soon  into  the  field. 
That  his  force  in  that  November  week  before  GroU  was  nume- 
rically &r  superior  to  the  enemy  is  certain,  but  he  had  lost 
confidence  in  his  cavalry  since  their  bad  behaviour  at  Mulheim 
the  previous  year,  and  a  very  huge  proportion  of  his  infantry 
was  on  the  sick-list  at  the  moment  of  Spinola's  approach. 
^'  Lest  the  continual  bad  weather  should  entirely  consume  the 
army,"  he  said,  "  we  are  resolved,  within  a  day  or  two  after 
we  have  removed  the  sick  who  are  here  in  great  numbers,  to 
break  up,  unless  the  enemy  should  give  us  occasion  to  make 
some  attempt  upon  him.'"^' 

Maurice  was  the  servant  of  a  small  republic,  contending 
ongle-handed  against  an  empire  8tiU  considered  the  most 
formidable  power  in  the  world.  His  cue  was  not  necessarily 
to  fight  on  all  occasions  ;  for  delay  often  fights  better  than  an 
army  against  a  forei^  invader.  When  a  battle  and  a  victory 
were  absolutely  necessary  we  have  seen  the  magnificent  calm- 
ness which  at  Nieuport  secured  triumph  under  the  shadow  of 
death.  Had  he  accepted  Spinola's  challenge  in  November,  he 
would  probably  have  defeated  him  and  have  taken  GroU.  He 
might  not,  however,  have  annihilated  his  adversary,  who,  even 
when  worsted,  would  perhaps  have  effected  his  escape.  The 
city  was  of  small  value  to  the  republic.  The  principal  advan- 
tage of  a  victory  would  have  been  increased  military  renown 
for  himself.  Viewed  in  this  light,  there  is  something  almost 
sublime  in  the  phlegmatic  and  perfectly  republican  composure 
with  which  he  disdained  laurels,  easily  enough,  as  it  would 
seem,  to  have  been  acquired,  and  denied  his  soldiers  the 
bloodshed  and  the  suffering  for  which  they  were  clamouring. 

And  yet,  after  thoroughly  weighing  and  measuring  all 
these  circumstances,  it  is  natural  to  regret  that  he  did  not  on 

**  Letter  of  0  November,  1606,  in  Van  der  Kemp,  ii.  53a 
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that  occasion  rise  upon  Spinola  and  smite  him  to  the  earth. 
The  Lord  had  delivered  him  into  his  hands.  The  chanceB  of 
his  own  defeat  were  small,  its  probable  consequences,  should 
it  occur,  insignificant.  It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  he  could 
have  been  so  completely  overthrown  as  to  allow  the  Catholic 
commander  to  do  in  November  what  he  had  tried  all  summer 
in  vain  to  accomplish,  cross  the  Yssel  and  the  Waal,  with 
the  dregs  of  his  army,  and  invade  Holland  and  Zeeland  in 
midwinter,  over  the  prostrate  bodies  of  Maurice  and  all  his 
forces.  On  the  other  hand,  that  the  stadholder  would  have 
sent  'the  enemy  reeling  back  to  his  bogs,  with  hardly  tho 
semblance  of  an  army  at  his  heels,  was  almost  certaiiL 
The  effect  of  such  a  blow  upon  impending  negotiations,  and 
especially  upon  the  impressible  imagination  of  Henry  and  the 
pedantic  shrewdness  of  James,  would  have  been  very  valu- 
able. It  was  not  surprising  that  the  successful  soldier  who 
sat  on  the  French  throne,  and  who  had  been  ever  ready  to 
wager  life  and  crown  on  the  results  of  a  stricken  field,  should 
be  loud  in  his  expressions  of  disapprobation  and  disgust  ^ 
Yet  no  man  knew  better  than  the  sagacious  Gascon  that 
fighting  to  win  a  crown,  and  to  save  a  republic,  were  two 
essentially  different  things. 

In  the  early  summer  of  this  year  Admiral  Haultain,  whom 
we  lately  saw  occupied  with  tossing  Sarmiento's  Spanish  legion 
into  the  sea  off  the  harbour  of  Dover,  had  been  despatched  to 
the  Spanish  coast  on  a  still  more  important  errand.  The  out- 
ward bound  Portuguese  merchantmen  and  the  home  return- 
ing fleets  from  America,  which  had  been  absent  nearly  two 
years,  might  be  fallen  in  with  at  any  moment,  in  the  latitude 
of  36°-38°.  The  admiral,  having  received  orders,  there- 
fore, to  cruise  carefully  in  those  regions,  sailed  for  the  shores 
of  Portugal  with  a  squadron  of  twenty-four  war-ships.  His 
expedition  was  not  very  successful.  He  picked  up  a  prize  or 
two  here  and  there,  and  his  presence  on  the  coast  prevented 
the  merchant-fleet  from  sailing  out  of  Lisbon  for  the  East 
Indies,  the  merchandise  already  on  board  being  disembarked 
and  the  voyage  postponed  to  a  more  favourable  opportunity. 
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He  saw  nothing,  however,  of  the  long-expected  ships  from  the 
golden  West  Indies — as  Mexico,  Peru,  and  Brazil  were  then 
indiscriminately  called — and  after  parting  company  with  six 
of  his  own  ships,  which  were  dispersed  and  damaged  in  a  gale, 
and  himself  suffering  from  a  dearth  of  provisions,  he  was 
forced  to  return  without  much  gain  or  glory.^ 

In  the  month  of  September  he  was  once  more  despatched 
on  the  same  service.  He  had  nineteen  war-galleots  of  the 
first  class,  and  two  yachts,  well  equipped  and  manned.^  Vice- 
admiral  of  the  fleet  was  Eegnier  Klaaszoon  (or  Nicholson),  of 
Amsterdam,  a  name  which  should  always  be  held  fresh  in 
remembrance,  not  only  by  mariners  and  Netherlanders,  but 
by  all  men  whose  pulses  can  beat  in  sympathy  with  piractical 
heroism. 

The  admiral  coasted  deliberately  along  the  shwes  of  Spain 
•  and  Portugal.  It  seemed  impossible  that  the  golden  fleets, 
which,  as  it  was  ascertained,  had  not  yet  arrived,  could  now 
escape  the  vigilance  of  the  Dutch  cruisers.  An  occasional 
merchant-ship  or  small  war-galley  was  met  from  time  to  time 
and  chased  into  the  harbours.  A  landing  was  here  and  there 
effected  and  a  few  villages  burned.  But  these  were  not  the 
prizes  nor  the  trophies  sought.  On  the  19th  Sep- 
tember  a  storm  off  the  Portuguese  coast  scattered 
the  fleet ;  six  of  the  best  and  largest  ships  being  permanently 
lost  sight  of  and  separated  from  the  rest.  With  the  other 
thirteen  Haultain  now  cruised  off  Cape  St.  Vincent  directly 
across  the  ordinary  path  of  the  homeward-bound  treasure 
ships. 

On  the  6th  October  many  sails  were  descried  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  the  longing  eyes  of  the  Hollanders  were 
at  last  gratified  with  what  was  supposed  to  be  the 
great  West  India  commercial  squadrons.  The  delusion  was 
brief.  Instead  of  innocent  and  richly-freighted  merchantmen, 
the  new  comers  soon  proved  to  be  the  war-ships  of  Admiral 
Dan  Luis    de  Fazardo,  eighteen  great  galleons  and    eight 

«^  Grotius,  XV.  685.    Wagenaar,  221,  ^eqq. 

^  Metoren,  641.    Grotiiis,  xv.  699,  700.    Wagenaar,  ix  230-224 
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galleys  strong,  besiJes  lesser  vessels — the  most  formidablft 
fleet  that  for  years  had  floated  in  those  waters.  There  had 
been  time  for  Admiral  Haultain  to  hold  but  a  very  brief  cod- 
Bultation  with  his  chief  ofBcers.  As  it  was  manifest  that  the 
Hollanders  were  enormously  over-matched,  it  was  decided  to 
manoeuvre  as  well  as  possible  for  the  weather-gage,  and  then 
to  fight  or  to  effect  aa  escape,  as  might  seem  most  expedient 
after  fairly  testiog  the  strength  of  the  enemy.  It  was  blowing 
a  fresh  gale,  and  the  Netherland  fleet  had  aa  much  as  they 
could  stagger  with  under  close-reefed  topsails.^  The  war^ 
galleys,  fit  only  for  fair  weather,  were  soon  forced  to  take 
refuge  under  the  lee  of  the  land,  but  the  eighteen  galleonSf 
the  most  powerful  vessels  then  known  to  naval  architecture, 
were  bearing  directly  down,  full  before  the  wind,  upon  the 
Dutch  fleet,** 

It  must  be  admitted  that  Admiral  Haultain  hardly  di^i 
played  as  much  energy  now  as  he  hod  done  in  the  Straits  of 
Dover  against  the  unarmed  transports  the  year  before.  Hia 
ships  were  soon  scattered,  right  and  left,  and  the  manceuvres 
for  the  weather-gage  resolved  themselves  into  «  general 
scramble  for  escape.^  Vice-Admiral  Klaaszoon  alone  held 
firm,  and  met  the  onset  of  the  first  comers  of  the  Spanish 
fleet.  A  fierce  combat,  yard-arm  to  yard-arm,  ensued. 
Klaaezoon's  mainmast  went  by  the  hoard,  but  Haultain,  with 
five  ships,  all  that  could  be  rallied,  coming  to  the  rescue,  tho 
assailants  for  a  moment  withdrew.  Five  Dutch  vessels  of 
moderate  strength  were  now  in  action  agatnfft  the  eighteeQ 
great  galleons  of  Fazardo.  Certainly  it  was  not  an  even 
game,  hut  it  might  have  been  played  with  more  heart  and 
better  skill.  There  was  but  a  half-hour  of  daylight  left  when 
Klaaszoon's  crippled  ship  was  again  attacked.*  This  time 
there  was  no  attempt  to  offer  him  assistance  ;  the  rest  of  the 
Dutch  fleet  crowding  all  the  sails  their  masts  would  bear, 
and  using  all  the  devices  of  their  superior  seamanship,  not  to 
harass  the  enemy,  but  to  steal  as  swiftly  as  possible  out   of 
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his  way.  Honestly  confessing  that  they  dared  not  come  into 
the  fight,  they  bore  away  for  dear  life  in  every  direction,^^ 
Night  came  on,  and  the  last  that  the  fugitives  knew  of  the 
events  oflF  Cape  St.  Vincent  was  that  stout  Eegnier  Klaaszoon 
had  been  seen  at  sunset  in  the  midst  of  the  Spanish  fleet ;  the 
sound  of  his  broadsides  saluting  their  ears  as  they  escaped. 

Left  to  himself,  alone  in  a  dismasted  ship,  the  vice-admiral 
never  thought  of  yielding  to  the  eighteen  Spanish  galleons. 
To  the  repeated  summons  of  Don  Luis  Fazardo  that  he  should 
surrender  he  remained  obstinately  deaf.  Knowing  that  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  escape,  and  fearing  that  he  might 
blow  up  his  vessel  rather  than  surrender,  the  enemy  made 
no  attempt  to  board.  Spanish  chivalry  was  hardly  more 
conspicuous  on  this  occasion  than  Dutch  valour,  as  illustrated 
by  Admiral  Haultain.  Two  whole  days  and  nights  Klaaszoon 
drifted  about  in  his  crippled  ship,  exchanging  broadsides  with 
his  antagonists,  and  with  his  colours  flying  on  the  stump  of 
his  mast.  The  fact  would  seem  incredible,  were  it  not 
attested  by  perfectly  trustworthy  contemporary  accounts.  At 
last  his  hour  seemed  to  have  come.  His  ship  was  sinking ; 
a  final  demand  for  surrender,*^  with  promise  of  quarter,  was 
made.  Out  of  his  whole  crew  but  sixty  remained  alive ;  many 
of  them  badly  wounded. 

He  quietly  announced  to  his  officers  and  men  his  de- 
cision never  to  surr^der,  in  which  all  concurred.  They 
knelt  together  upon  the  deck,  and  the  admiral  made  a  prayer 
in  which  all  fervently  joined.  With  his  own  hand  Klaaszoon 
then  lighted  the  powder  magazine,  and  the  ship  was  blown 
into  the  air.  Two  sailors,  all  that  were  left  alive,  were  picked 
out  of  the  sea  by  the  Spaniards  and  brought  on  board  one  of 
the  vessels  of  the  fleet.  Desperately  mutilated,  those  grim 
Dutchmen  lived  a  few  minutes  to  tell  the  tale,  and  then  died 
defiant  on  the  enemy's  deck.'** 


*>  "  Ende  daernade  bleef  den  vice- 
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Yet  it  was  thought  thaf  a  republic,  which  could  produce 
men  like  Eegnier  Klaaszoon  and  his  comrades,  could  be  sub- 
jected again  to  despotism,  after  a  war  for  independence  of 
forty  years,  and  that  such  sailors  could  be  forbidden  to  sail 
the  eastern  and  western  seas.  No  epigrammatic  phrase 
has  been  preserved  of  this  simple  Regnier,  the  son  of 
Nicholas.  .  He  only  did  what  is  sometimes  talked  about  in 
phraseology  more  or  less  melo-dramatic,  and  did  it  in  a  very 
plain  way. 

Such  extreme  deeds  may  have  become  so  much  less^neces- 
sary  in  the  world,  that  to  threaten  them  is  apt  to  seem 
fantastic.  Exactly  at  that  crisis  of  history,  however,  and 
especially  in  view  of  the  Dutch  admiral  commanding  having 
refused  a  combat  of  one  to  three,  the  speechless  self-devotion 
of  the  vice-admiral  was  better  than  three  years  of  eloquent 
arguments  and  a  ship-load  of  diplomatic  correspondence,  such 
as  were  already  impending  over  the  world. 

Admiral  Haultain  returned  with  all  his  ships  uninjured — 
the  six  missing  vessels  having  found  their  way  at  last  safely 
back  to  the  squadron — ^but  with  a  very  great  crack  to  his 
reputation.  It  was  urged  very  justly,  both  by  the  States- 
General  and  the  public,  that  if  one  ship  under  a  determined 
commander  could  fight  the  whole  Spanish  fleet  two  days  and 
nights,  and  sink  unconquered  at  last,  ten  ships  more  might 
have  put  the  enemy  to  flight,  or  at  least  have  saved  the  vice- 
admiral  from  destruction.^ 

But  very  few  days  after  the  incidents  just  described,  the' 
merchant  fleet  which,  instead  of  Don  Luis  Fazardo's  war- 
galleons,  Admiral  Haultain  had  so  longed  to  encounter,  ar- 
rived safely  at  San  Lucar.  It  was  the  most  splendid  treasure- 
fleet  that  had  ever  entered  a  Spanish  port,  and  the  Dutch 
admiral's  heart  'might  well  have  danced  for  joy,  had  he 
chanced  to  come  a  little  later  on  the  track.  There  were  fifty 
ships,  under  charge  of  Genel^l  Alonzo  de  Ochares  Galindo 
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and. General  Ganevaye.  They  had  on  board,  according  to 
the  registers,  1,914,176  dollars  worth  of  bullion  for  the  king, 
and  6,086,617  dollars  for  merchants,  or  8,000,000  dollars 
in  all,  besides  rich  cargoes  of  silk,  cochineal,  sarsaparilla, 
indigo,  Brazil  wood,  and  hides ;  the  result  of  two  years  of 
pressure  upon  Peruvians,  Mexicans,  and  Brazilians.  Never 
had  Spanish  finances  been  at  so  low  an  ebb.  Never  was  so 
splendid  an  income  more  desirable.  The  king's  share  of  the 
cargo  was  enough  to  pay  half  the  arrearages  due  to  his 
mutinous  troops ;  and  for  such  housekeeping  this  was  to  be 
in  funds.** 

There  were  no  further  exploits  on  land  or  sea  that  year. 
There  were,  however,  deaths  of  three  personages  often  men- 
tioned in  this  history.  The  learned  Justus  Lipsius  died  in 
Louvain,  a  good  editor  and  scholar,  and  as  sincere  a  Catholic 
at  last  as  he  had  been  alternately  a  bigoted  Calvinist  and  an 
earnest  Lutheran.  His  reputation  was  thought  to  have  suf- 
fered by  his  later  publications,^  but  the  world  at  large  was 
occupied  with  sterner  stuff  than  those  classic  productions,  and 
left  the  final  decision  to  posterity. 

A  man  of  a  different  mould,  the  turbulent,  high-bom,  hard- 
fighting,  hard-drinking  Hohenlo,  died  also  this  year,  brother- 
in-law  and  military  guardian,  subsequently  rival  and  political 
and  personal  antagonist,  of  Prince  Maurice.  His  daring  deeds 
and  his  troublesome  and  mischievous  adventures  have  been 
recounted  in  these  pages.  His  name  will  be  always  prominent 
in  the  history  of  the  republic,  to  which  he  often  rendered 
splendid  service,  but  he  died,  as  he  had  lived,  a  glutton  and 
a  melancholy  sot.^ 

The  third  remarkable  personage  who  passed  away  was  one 
whose  name  will  be  remembered  as  long  as  the  Netherlands 
have  a  history,  old  Count  John  of  Nassau;  only  surviving 
brother  of  William  the  Silent.^  He  had  been  ever  prominent 
and  deeply  interested  in  the  great  religious  and   political 
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movements  of  upper  and  lower  Germany,  and  his  services  in 
the  foundation  of  the  Dutch  commonwealth  were  signal,  and 
ever  generously  acknowledged.  At  one  period,  as  will  be 
recollected,  he  was  stadholder  of  Gklderland,  and  he  was 
ever  ready  with  sword,  purse,  and  counsel  to  aid  in  the  great 
struggle  for  independence. 
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CHAPTER    XLVI. 

General  desire  for  peace — Political  aspect  of  Europe — Designs  of  the  kings 
of  England,  France,  and  Spain  concerning  the  United  Provinces— Matri- 
monial schemes  of  Spain — Conference  between  the  French  ministers  and 
the  Dutch  envoy — Confidential  revelations  —  Henry's  desire  to  annex  the 
Netherlands  to  France — Discussion  of  the  subject — Artifice  of  Bameveld 
—  Impracticability  of  a  compromise  between  the  Provinces  and  Spain — 
Formation  of  a  West  India  Company — Secret  mission  from  the  archdukes 
to  the  Hagae — Reply  of  the  States-General — Return  of  the  archdukes' 
envoy — Arrangement  of  an  eight  months'  armistice. 

The  general  tendency  towards  a  pacification  in  Europe  at 
the  close  of  the  year  could  hardly  be  mistaken.  The 
languor  of  fatigue,  rather  than  any  sincere  desire  for  peace 
seemed  to  make  negotiations  possible.  It  was  not  likely 
that  great  truths  would  yet  be  admitted,  or  that  ruling 
individuals  or  classes  would  recognise  the  rise  of  a  new  system 
out  of  the  rapidly  dissolving  elements  of  the  ong  which  had 
done'  its  work.  War  was  becoming  more  and  more  expensive, 
while  conmierce,  as  the  world  slowly  expanded  itself,  and 
manifested  its  unsuspected  resources,  was  becoming  more  and 
more  lucrative.  It  was  not,  perhaps,  that  men  hated  each 
other  less,  but  that  they  had  for  a  time  exhausted  their 
power  and  their  love  for  slaughter.  Meanwhile  new  devices 
for  injuring  humanity  and  retarding  its  civilization  were  re- 
vealing themselves  out  of  that  very  intellectual  progress 
which  ennobled  the  new  era.  Although  war  might  still  be 
regarded  as  the  normal  condition  of  the  civilized  world,  it 
was  possible  for  the  chosen  ones  to  whom  the  earth  and  its 
fulness  belonged,  to  inflict  general  damage  otherwise  than  by 
perpetual  battles. 

In  the  east,  west,  north,  and  south  of  Europe  peace  was 
thrusting  itself  as  it  were  uncalled  for  and  unexpected  upon 
the  general  attention.    Charles  and  his  nephew  Sigismund, 
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and  the  false  Demetrius,  and  the  intrigues  of  the  Jeauits, 
had  provided  too  much  work  for*  Sweden,  Poland,  and 
Bussia  to  leave  those  countries  much  leisure  for  mingling 
in  the  more  important  business  of  Europe  at  this  epoch, 
nor  have  their  affairs  much  direct  connection  with  this 
history.  Venice,  in  its  quarrels  with  the  Jesuits,  had  brought 
Spain,  France,  and  all  Italy  into  a  dead  lock,  out  of  which 
a  compromise  had  been  made  not  more  satisfactory  to  the 
various  parties  than  compromises  are  apt  to  prove.  The 
Dutch  republic  still  maintained  the  position  which  it  had 
assumed,  a  quarter  of  a  century  before,  of  actual  and  l^al 
independence  ;  while  Spain,  on  the  other  hand,  still  striving 
after  universal  monarchy,  had  not,  of  course,  abated  one  jot 
of  its  pretensions  to  absolute  dominion  over  its  rebellious 
subjects  in  the  Netherlands. 

The  holy  Koman  and  the  sublime  Ottoman  empires  had 
also  drifted  into  temporary  peace  ;  the  exploits  of  the  Per- 
sians and  other  Asiatic  movements  having  given  Ahmed  more 
work  than  was  convenient  on  his  eastern  frontier,  while 
Stephen  Botshkay  had  so  completely  got  the  better  of 
Rudolph  in  Transylvania  as  to  make  repose  desirable.  So 
there  was  a  treaty  between  the  great  Turk  and  the  great 
Christian  on  the  basis  of  what  each  possessed ;  Stephen 
Botshkay  *was  recognized  as  prince  of  Transylvania  with  part 
of  Hungary,  and,  when  taken  off  soon  afterwards  by  family 
poison,  he  recommended  on  his  death-bed  the  closest  union 
between  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  as  well  as  peace  with 
the  emperor,  so  long  as  it  might  be  compatible  with  the 
rights  of  the  Magyars.^ 

Prance  and  England,  while  suspecting  each  other,  dreading 
each  other,  and  very  sincerely  hating  each  other,  were  drawn 
into  intimate  relations  by  their  common  detestation  of  Spain, 
with  which  power  both  had  now  formal  treaties  of  alliance 
and  friendship.  This  was  the  result  of  their  mighty  projects 
for  humbling  the  house  of  Austria  and  annihilating  its  power. 
England  hated  the  Netherlands  because  of  the  injuries  she 
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had  done  them,  the  many  benefits  she  had  conferred  upon 
them,  and  more  than  dl  on  account  of  the  daily  increasing 
commercial  rivalry  between  the  two  most  progressive  states 
in  Christendom,  the  two  powers  which,  comparatively  weak 
as  they  were  in  territory,  capital,  and  population,  were  most 
in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

The  Government  of  England  was  more  hostile  than  its 
people  to  the  United  Provinces.  James  never  spoke  of  the 
Netherlanders  but  as  upstarts  and  rebels,  whose  success  ought 
to  be  looked  upon  with  horror  by  the  Lord's  anointed  every- 
where. He  could  not  shut  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that,  with  the 
republic  destroyed,  and  a  Spanish  sacerdotal  despotism  esta- 
blished in  Holland  and  Zeeland,  with  Jesuit  seminaries  in 
iull  bloom  in  Amsterdam  and  the  Hague,  his  own  rebels 
in  Ireland  might  prove  more  troublesome  than  ever,  and 
gunpowder  plots  in  London  become  common  occurrences. 
The  Earl  of  Tyrone  at  that  very  moment  was  receiving  en- 
thusiastic hospitality  at  the  archduke's  court,  mufch  to  the 
disgust  of  the  presbyterian  sovereign  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
who  nevertheless,  despite  his  cherished  theology,  was  pos- 
sessed with  an  unconquerable  craving  for  a  close  family 
alliance  with  the  most  Catholic  king.  His  ministers  were 
inclined  to  Spain,  and  the  British  Government  was  at  heart 
fiivourable  to  some  kind  of  arrangement  by  which  the  Nether- 
lands might  be  reduced  to  the  authority  of  their  former 
master,  in  case  no  scheme  could  be  carried  into  effect  for 
acquiring  a  virtual  sovereignty  over  those  provinces  by  the 
British  crown.  Moreover,  and  most  of  all,  the  King  of 
France  being  supposed  to  contemplate  the  annexation  of  the 
Netherlands  to  his  own  dominions,  the  jealousy  excited  by 
such  ambition  made  it  even  possible  for  James's  Government 
to  tolerate  the  idea  of  Dutch  independence.  Thus  the  court 
and  cabinet  of  England  were  as  full  of  contradictory  hopes 
and  projects  as  a  madman's  brain. 

The  rivalry  between  the  courts  of  England  and  France  for 
the  Spanish  marriages,  and  by  means  of  them  to  obtain  ulti- 
mately the  sovereignty  of  all  the  Netheriands,  was  the  key 
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to  most  of  the  diplomacy  and  interpalatial  intrigue  of  the 
several  first  years  of  the  century.  The  negotiations  of  Com- 
wallis  at  Madrid  were  almost  simultaneous  with  the  schemes 
of  Villeroy  and  Rosny  at  Paris. 

A  portion  of  the  English  Q-ovemment,  so  soon  as  its  treaty 
with  Spain  had  been  signed,  seemed  secretly  determined  to 
do  as  much  injury  to  the  republic  as  might  lie  in  its  power. 
While  at  heart  convinced  that  the  preservation  of  .the 
Netherlands  was  necessary  for  England's  safety,  it  was  diffi- 
cult for  James  and  the  greater  part  of  his  advisers  to  over^ 
come  their  repugnance  to  the  republic,  and  their  Jealousy 
of  the  great  commercial  successes  which  the  republic  had 
achieved.^ 

It  was  perfectly  plain  that  a  continuance  of  the  war  by 
England  and  the  Netherlands  united  would  have  very  soon 
ended  in  the  entire  humiliation  of  Spain.'    Now  that  peace 

kln/ar  and  kingdom  were  redooed  to 
such  estate  as  they  could  not  in  all 
likelihood  have  endured  the  spttoe  of 
two  years  more ,  his  own  treasury  was 
exhausted,  his  rents  and  customs  so 
signed  for  the  most  part  for  monoT 
borrowed,  his  nobility  poor  and  much 
indebted,  his  merchants  wasted,  his 
people  of  the  country  in  aU  extremity 
of  necessity,  his  devices  of  gaining  by 
the  increase  of  the  valuation  of  monev 
and  other  such  of  that  nature  all 
played  over ;  his  credit  in  borrowing, 
by  means  of  the  incertainty  of  his 
estate  during  the  war  with  Eng- 
land, much  decayed ;  the  subjects  of 
his  many  distracted  dominions  held 
in  obedience  by  f(xt%  and  fear,  not  by 
love  and  duty.  Himself  very  young, 
and  in  that  regard  with  this  people  in 
no  great  veneration,  and  the  less  for 
suflFeringhimself  to  be  whoUy  governed 
by  a  man  (viz.  Duke  of  Lerma)  -gene- 
rally hated  of  his  6wn  country.  If 
this  state,  standing  on  such  feeble 
foimdations,  had  made  but  one  such 
stumble  as  his  father  did  in  the  time 
of  the  late  queen,  hardly  could  he 
have  recovered  without  a  fall ;  his 
nearest  and  last-gained  kingdoms  more 
hurting  this  nation  than  any  other, 
desiring  nothing  more  than  the  ruin  of 
it."— Ibid.  72,  75,  76. 


'  "  For  my  own  particular,"  wrote 
Comwallis,  **  though  I  hold  the  pre- 
servation of  the  Low  Countries  most 
wholesome  and  necessary  for  the  king- 
dom of  Great  Britain,  vet  dare  I  not 
wish  their  strength  ana  wealth  much 
increased ;  it  being  better  to  endure  an 
advantage  in  a  monarchy  than  in  a 
people  of  their  condition." — Memorials 
of  affidrs  of  State,  from  the  Papers  of 
Sir  Ralph  Winwood.  London,  1725. 
Vol.  11.  p.  76. 

"  Though  we  must  respect  the  Hol- 
landers," wrote  the  Earl  of  North- 
ampton, "  (for  such  reasons  as  need  no 
dilatation  to  a  man  of  your  capacity), 
yet  we  resolve  to  mark  our  favours 
that  they  be  without  exception  to 
Spam."— Ibid.  pp.  92,  93. 

8  "The  King"  (of  Spain)  wrote 
Comwallis, "  being  now  freed  from  the 
distractions  he  was  wont  to  find  by 
the  encounters  of  the  English,  proceeds 
against  the  Hollanders  with  more  life 
and  h£>pe.  If  this  peace  had  not  been 
concluded,  in  mine  own  understanding 
I  see  not  how  it  had  been  possible 
for  him  to  have  borne  out  the  infinite 
weight  of  charges  and  business  laid 
upon  him."  And  again,  "England 
never  lost  such  an  opportunity  of 
winning  honour  and  wealth  as  by 
■  relinquishing  the  war  with  Sr^ain .  The 
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been  made,  however,  it  was  thought  possible  that  England 
:^3iight  make  a  bargain  with  her  late  enemy  for  destroying  the 
^ixistence  and  dividing  the  territory  oi  her  late  ally.    Accord- 
ingly the  Spanish  cabinet  lost  no  time  in  propounding,  under 
seal  of  secrecy,  and  with  even  more  mystery  than  was  usually 
employed  by  the  most  Catholic    court,  a  scheme  for  the 
marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  with  the  Infanta,  the  bridal 
pair,  when  arrived  at  proper  age,  to  be  endowed  with  all  the  • 
Netherlands,  both  obedient  and  republican,  in  full  sovereignty. 
One  thing  was  necessary  to  the  carrying  out  of  this  excellent 
plot, — ^the  reduction  of  the  republic  into  her  ancient  sub- 
jection to  Spain  before  her  territory  could  be  transferred  to 
the  future  Princess  of  Wales.* 

It  was  proposed  by  the  Spanish  Grovemment  that  England 
ahonid  undertake  this  part  of  the  job,  and  that  King  James 
ibr  such  service  should  receive  an  annual  pension  of  one 
million  ducats  a  year.    It  was  also  stipulated  that  certain 
cities  in  the  republican  dominions  should  be  pledged  to  him 
as  security  for  the  regular  payment  of  that  stipend."*    Sir 
Charles  Comwallis,  English  anibassador  in  Spain,  lent  a  most 
fikvourable  ear  to  these  proposals,  and  James  eagerly  sanc- 
tioned them  so  soon  as  they  were  secretly  imparted  to  that 
monarch.    "  The  king  here,"  said  Comwallisj  "  hath  need  of 
the  King  of  Great  Britain's  arm.     Our  king  ....  hath 
good  occasion  to  use  the  help  of  the  King  of  Spain's  purse. 
The  assistance  of  England  to  help  this  nation  out  of  that 
quicksand  of  the  Low  Countries,  where  so  long  they  have 
struggled  to  tread  themselves  out,  and  by  proof  find  that 
they  sink  deeper  in,  will- be  a  sovereign  medicine  to  the 
malady  of  this  estate.     The  addition  of  a  million  of  ducats 
to  the  revenue  of  our  sovereign  will  be  a  good  help  to  his 
estate."* 
The  Spanish  Government  bad  even  the  effirontery  to  offer 


4 


The  important  facts  connected  with 
this  intrigue— except  such  as,  being 
too  delicate  to  be  committed  to  paper, 
were  entmstedto  confidential  agents — 
may  be  found  in  Winwood's  Memo- 


rials, vol.  ii.  pp.  160-177.     Compare 
Van  Deventer,  Ui.  74. 

*  See   in  particular  Winwood,  ii. 
160, 161. 

•  Ibid.  177. 
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the  English  envoy  a  reward  of  two  hundred  thousand  crowns 
if  the  negotiations  should  prove  successfuL^  Care  was  to  be 
taken  however  that  Great  Britain,  by  this  accession  of  power, 
both  present  and  in  prospect,  should  not  grow  too  great, 
Spain  reserving  to  herself  certain  strongholds  and  maritime 
positions  in  the  Netherlands,  for  the  proper  security  of  her 
European  and  Indian  commerce.® 

It  was  thought  high  time  for  the  bloodshed  to  cease  in  the 
provinces  ;  and  as  England,  by  making  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
Spain  when  Spain  was  at  the  last  gasp,  had  come  to  the 
rescue  of  that  power,  it  was  logical  that  she  should  complete 
the  friendly  work  by  compelling  the  rebellious  provinces  to 
awake  from  their  dream  of  independence.  If  the  statesmen 
of  Holland  believed  in  the  possibility  of  that  independence, 
the  statesmen  of  England  knew  better.  If  the  turbulent 
little  republic  was  not  at  last  convinced  that  it  had  no  right 
to  create  so  much  turmoil 'and  inconvenience  for  its  neigh- 
bours and  for  Christendom  in  general  in  order  to  maintain  its 
existence,  it  should  be  taught  its  duty  by  the  sovereigns  of 
Spain  and  Britain.^ 

It  was  observed,  however,  that  the  more  greedily  James 
listened  day  after  day  to  the  marriage  propositions,  the  colder 
became  the  Spanish  cabinet  in  regard  to  that  point,  the  more 
disposed  to  postpone  those  nuptials  "to  God's  providence 
and  future  event."  ^^ 

The  high  hopes  founded  on  these  secret  stratagems  were 
suddenly  dashed  to  the  earth  before  the  end  of  the  year ; 
the  explosion  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot  bloNving  the  castles  in 
Sjuiin  into  the  air. 

Of  course  the  Spanish  politicians  vied  with  each  other  in 

*  Winwood,  ii.  215.  ComwaUis  re-  reason  and  justice,  than  will  be  yielded 
pclUxiwitliindicrnation  the  attempts  to  unto  them.  If  their  purpoee*  be  to 
uribe  him.  '*  Would  they  jfive  me  for  maintain  a  popular  liberty  with  the 
ever}- crown  amillionj  would  not  think  yearly  effusion  of  so  much  blood,  and 
upon  90  unfaithful  a  work/'  he  said.  the  infesting  of  aU  Christendom  bo  as 

^^  Ibiii  160  a  few  particulars  may  continue  the 

•  •*  Never  can  thn^se  other  people  means  of  their  authority,  and  enrich 
(vii.  of  the  Unitini  Provinces)  take  a  themselves,  they  will  by  his  Majesty 
blotter  opp*>rtunity  to  ct>mpound  »'>  be  unmasked/* — Sir  Charies  Comwml- 
ifHHit  a  ditR»n»nce.  neither  can  they  lis  to  Elarl  of  Salisbury.    Ibid.  17-4. 
ntjuire  man.\  with  any  proportion  of  **  Ibid.  166. 
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expressions  of  horror  and  indignation  at  the  Plot,  and  the 
"wicked  contrivers  thereof,  and  suggested  to  Comwallis  that 
^he  King  of  France  was  probably  at  the  bottom  of  it." 

They  declined  to  give  up  Owen  and  Baldwin,  however,  arid 
meantime  the  negotiations  for  the  marriage  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  the  Infanta,  the  million  ducats  of  yearly  pension 
for  the  needy  James,  and  the  reduction  of  the  Dutch  republic 
to  its  ancient  slavery  to  Spain  "  under  the  eye  and  arm  of 
Britain,"  faded  indefinitely  away.  Salisbury  indeed  was 
always  too  wise  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  the  schemes 
with  which  James  and  some  of  his  other  counsellors  had 
been  bo  much  infatuated. 

It  was  almost  dramatic  that  these  plottings  between  James 
and  the  Catholic* king  against  the  life  of  the  republic  should 
have  been  signally  and  almost  simultaneously  avenged  by 
the  conspiracy  of  Guido  Fawkes. 

On  the  other  hand,  Rosny  had  imparted  to  the  Dutch 
envoy  the  schemes  of  Henry  and  his  ministefb  in  regard  to 
the  same  object,  early  in  1605.  "  Spain  is  more  tired  of  the 
war,''  said  he  to  Aerssens,  under  seal  of  absolute  secrecy, 
"than  you  are  yourselves.  She  is  now  negotiating  for  a  mar- 
riage between  the  Dauphin  and  the  Infanta,  and  means  to 
give  her  the  United  Provinces,  as  at  present  constituted,  for 
a  marriage  portion.  Villeroy  and  SiUery  believe  the  plan 
feasible,  but  demand  all  the  Netherlands  together.  As  for 
me,  I  shall  have  ftdth  m  it  if  they  send  their  Infanta  hither 
at  once,  or  make  a  regular  cession  of  the  territory.  Do  you 
believe  that  my  lords  the  States  will  agree  to  the  proposi- 
tion?"^^ 

It  would  be  certainly  difficult  to  match  in  history  the 
efl5x)ntery  of  such  a  question.  The  republican  envoy  was 
asked  point  blank  whether  his  country  would  resign  her 
dearly  gained  liberty  and  give  herself  as  a  dowry  for  Philip 
the  Second's  three-years-old  grand  daughter.  Aerssens  replied 
cautiously  that  he  had  never  heard  the  matter  discussed  in 
the  provinces.     It  had  always  been  thought  that  the  French 

"  Winwood,  ii.  178.  "  Deventer,  41. 
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Inng  had  no  pretensions  to  their  territory,  but  had  ever  advo- 
cated their  independence.  He  hinted  that  such  a  proposition 
was  a  mere  apple  of  discord  thrown  between  two  good  allies 
by  Spain.  Bosny  admitted  the  envoy's  arguments,  and  said 
that  his  Majesty  would  do  nothing  without  the  consent  of  the 
Dutch  Q-overnment,  and  that  he  should  probably  be  himself 
sent  ere  long  to  the  Hague  to  see  if  he  could  not  obtain  •some 
little  recognition  from  the  States.^ 

Thus  it  was  confidentially  revealed  to  the  agent  of  the 
republic  that  her  candid  adviser  and  ally  was  hard  at  work, 
in  conjunction  with  her  ancient  enemy,  to  destroy  her  inde- 
pendence, annex  her  territory,  and  appropriate  to  himself  all 
the  fruits  of  her  great  war,  her  commercial  achievements,  and 
her  vast  sacrifices  ;  while,  as  we  have  just  seen,  English 
politicians  at  the  same  moment  were  attempting  to  •  accom- 
plilh  the  same  feat  for  England's  supposed  advantage.  All 
that  was  wished  by  Henry  to  begin  with  was  a  little,  a  veiy 
little,  recognifion  of  his  sovereignty.  "  You  will  do  well  to 
reflect  on  this  delicate  matter  in  time,"  wrote  Aerssens  to 
the  Advocate  ;  ^^  I  know  that  the  King  of  Spain  is  inclined 
to  make  this  offer,  and  that  they  are  mad  enough  in  this 
place  to  believe  the  thing  feasible.  For  me,  I  reject  all 
such  talk  until  they  have  got  the  Infanta — that  is  to  say, 
until  the  Greek  Kalends.  I  am  ashamed  that  they  should 
believe  it  here,  and  fearful  that  there  is  still  more  evil  con- 
cealed than  I  know  of."  ^* 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1606  the  French  Grovem- 
ment  became  still  more  eager  to  carry  out  their  plans  of 
alliance  and  absorption.  Aerssens,  who  loved  a  political  in- 
trigue better  than  became  a  republican  envoy,  was  perfectly 
aware  of  Henry^s  schemes.  He  was  disposed  to  humour  them, 
in  order  to  make  sure  of  his  military  assistance,  but  with  the" 
secret  intention  of  seeing  them  frustrated  by  the  determined 
opposition  of  the  States. 

The  French  ministers,  by  command  of  their  sovereign,  were 
disposed  to  deal  very  plainly.    They  informed  the  Dutch 

"  Deventer,  43.  "  IWd.  48. 
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diplomatist,  with  very  little  circumlocution,  that  if  the  re- 
public wished  assistance  from  France  she  was  to  pay  a  heavy 
price  for  it.  Not  a  pound  of  flesh  only,  but  the  whole  body 
corporate,  was  to  be  surrendered  if  its  destruction  was  to  be 
averted  by  French  arms. 

"  You  know,"  said  SiUery,  "  that  princes  in  all  their  actions 
consider  their  interests,  and  his  Majesty  has  not  so  much 
affection  for  your  conservation  as  to  induce  him  to  resign  his 
peaceM  position.  Tell  me,  I  pray  you,  what  would  you  do 
.  for  his  Majesty  in  case  anything  should  be  done  for  you?  You 
were  lately  in  Holland.  Do  you  think  that  they  would  give 
themselves  to  the  kingif  he  assisted  them  ?  Do  you  not  be- 
lieve that  Prince  Maurice  has  designs  on  the  sovereignty,  and 
would  prevent  the  fulfilment  of  the  king's  hopes  ?  What  will 
you  do  for  us  in  return  for  our  assistance  ?  "  ** 

Aerssens  was  somewhat  perplexed,  but  he  was  cunning  at 
fence.  "  We  will  do  all  we  can,"  said  he,  "  for  any  change  is 
more  supportable  than  the  yoke  of  Spain." 

"  What  can  you  do  then  ?  "  persisted  Sillery.  *'  Give  us 
your  opinion  in  plain  French,  I  b^  of  you,  and  lay  aside  all 
passion  ;  for  we  have  both  the  same  object — ^your  preserva- 
tion. Besides  interest,  his  Majesty  has  affection  for  you. 
Let  him  only  see  some  advantage  for  himself  to  induce 
him  to  assist  you  more  powerfully.  Suppose  you  should 
give  us  what  you  have  and  what  you  may  acquire  in  Flan- 
ders, with  the  promise  to  treat  secretly  with  us  when  the 
time  comes.    Could  you  do  that  ?  "  ^* 

The  envoy  replied  that  this  would  be  tearing  the  common- 
wealth in  pieces.  If  places  were  given  away,  the  jealousy  of 
the  English  would  be  excited.  Certainly  it  would  be  no  light 
matter  to  surrender  Sluys,  the  fruit  of  Maurice's  skill  and 
aiergy,  the  splendidly  earned  equivalent  for  the  loss  of 
Ostend.  "  As  to  Sluys  and  other  places  in  Flanders,"  said 
Aerssens,  "  I  don't  know  if  towns  comprised  in  our  Union 
could  be  transferred  or  pledged  without  their  own  consent 
and  that  of  the  States.    Should  such  a  thing  get  wind  we 

"  Aeraeens  to  Olden-Bameveld,  7  Oct.  1606,  in  Deventer,  iii.  87-98.       ^«  Ibii 
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might  be  ruined.    Nevertheless  I  will  write  to  learn  what  his 
Majesty  may  hope." 

"  The  people/'  returned  SiUery,  "  need  know  nothing  of 
this  transfer  ;  for  it  might  be  made  secretly  by  Prince  Mau- 
rice, who  could  put  the  French  quietly  into  Sluya  and  othar 
Flemish  places.  Meantime  you  had  best  make  a  journey  to 
Holland  to  arrange  matters  so  that  the  deputies,  coming 
hither,  may  be  amply  instructed  in  regard  to  Sluys,  and  no 
time  be  lost.  His  Majesty  is  determined  to  help  you  if  you 
know  how  to  help  yourselves."  '^ 

The  two  men  then  separated,  Sillery  enjoining  it  upon  the 
envoy  to  see  the  king  next  morning,  '^  in  order  to  explain  to 
his  Majesty,  as  he  had  just  been  doing  to  himself,  that  this 
sovereignty  could  not  be  transferred,  without  the  consent  of 
the  whole  people,  nor  the  people  be  consulted  in  secret." 

"  It  is  necessary  therefore  to  be  armed,"  continued  Henry's 
minister  very  significantly,  "before  aspiring  to  the  sove- 
reignty." ^ 

Thus  there  was  a  faint  glimmer  of  appreciation  at  the 
French  court  of  the  meaning  of  popular  sovereignty.  It  did 
not  occur  to  the  minister  that  the  right  of  giving  consent 
was  to  be  respected.  ThQ  little  obstacle  was  to  be  overcome 
by  stratagem  and  by  force.  Prince  Maurice  was  to  put 
French  garrisons  stealthily  into  Sluys  and  other  towns  con- 
quered by  the  republic  in  Flanders.  Then  the  magnanimous 
ally  was  to  rise  at  the  right  moment  and  overcome  all  resis- 
tance by  force  of  arms.  The  plot  was  a  good  one.  It  is 
passing  strange,  however,  that  the  character  of  the  Nassaus 
and  of  the  Dutch  nation  should  after  the  last  fifty  years  have 
been  still  so  misunderstood.  It  seemed  in  France  possible 
that  Maurice  would  thus  defile  his  honour  and  the  Nether- 
landers  barter  their  liberty,  by  accepting  a  new  tyrant  in 
place  of  the  one  so  long  ago  deposed. 

"This  is  the  marrow  of  our  conference,"  said  Aerssens  to  Bar- 
neveld,  reporting  the  interview,  "  and  you  may  thus  perceive 
whither  are  tending  the  designs  of  his  Majesty.    It  seems 

"  Aerssena  to  Olden-Bameveld,  libi  sxip      *  "  i^i^. 
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that  they  are  aspiring  here  to  the  sovereignty,  and  all  my 
letters  have  asserted  the  contrary.  If  you  will  examine  a 
little  more  closely,  however,  you  will  find 'that  there  is  no 
contradiction.  This  acquisition  would  be  desirable  for  France 
if  it  could  be  made  peaceftdly.  As  it  can  only  be  effected 
by  war  you  may  make  sure  that  it  will  not  be  attempted  ; 
for  the  great  maxim  and  basis  of  this  kingdom  is  to  preserve 
repose,  and  at  the  same  time  give  such  occupation  to  the 
King  of  Spain  that  his  means  shall  be  consumed  and  his  de- 
signs frustrated.    All  this  will  cease  if  we  make  peace. 

"  Thus  in  treating  with  the  king  we  must  observe  two  rules. 
The  first  is  that  we  can  maintain  ourselves  no  longer  unless 
powerfully  assisted,  and  that,  the  people  inclining  to  peace, 
we  shall  be  obliged  to  obey  the  people.  Secondly,  we  must 
let  no  difficulty  appear  as  to  the  desire  expressed  by  his 
Majesty  to  have  the  sovereignty  of  these  provinces.  We 
ought  to  let  him  hope  for  it,  but  to  make  him  understand 
that  by  ordinary  and  legitimate  means  he  cannot  aspire  to  it. 
We  will  make  him  think  that  we  have  an  equal  desire  with 
himself,  and  we  shall  thus  take  from  those  evil-disposed  coun- 
sellors the  power  to  injure  us  who  are  always  persuading  him 
that  he  is  only  making  us  great  for  ourselves,  and  thus  giving 
us  the  power  to  injure  him.  In  short,  the  king  can  hope 
nothing  from  us  overtly,  and  certainly  nothing  covertly.  By 
explaining  to  him  that  we  require  the  authorization  of  the 
people,  and  by  showing  ourselves  prompt  to  grant  his  request, 
he  will  be  the  very  first  to  prevent  us  from  taking  any  steps, 
in  order  that  his  repose  may  not  be  disturbed.  I  know  that 
France  does  not  wish  to  go  to  war  with  Spain.  Let  us  then 
pretend  that  we  wish  to  be  under  the  dominion  of  France, 
and  that  we  will  lead  our  people  to  that  point  if  the  king 
desires  it,  but  that  it  cannot  be  done  secretly.  Believe 
me,  he  will  not  wish  it  on  such  conditions,  while  we  shall 
gain  much  by  this  course.  Would  to  God  that  we  could 
engage  France  in  war  with  Spain.  All  the  utility  would 
be  ours,  and  the  accidents  of  arms  would  so  press  them  to 
Spain,  Italy,  and  other  places,  that  they  would  have  little 
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leisure  to  think  of  us.  Consider  all  this  and  conceal  it  ftom 
BuzanvaL"^^ 

Buzanval,  it  is  well  known,  was  the  French  envoy  at  the 
Hague,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  these  schemes  and 
paltry  falsehoods  on  the  part  Of  the  Dutch  agent  were  as 
contemptible  as  any  of  the  plots  contrived  every  day  in  Paris 
or  Madrid.  Such  base  coin  as  this  was  still  circulating  in 
diplomacy  as  if  fresh  fit)m  the  Machiavellian  mint ;  but  the 
republican  agent  ought  to  have  known  that  his  Government 
had  long  ago  refrised  to  pass  it  current. 

6oon  afterwards  this  grave  matter  was  discussed  at  the 
Hague  between  Henry's  envoy  and  Bameveld.  It  was  a  very 
delicate  negotiation.  The  Advocate  wished  to  secure  the 
assistance  of  a  powerful  but  most  unscrupulous  ally,  and  st 
the  same  time  to  conceal  his  real  intention  to  frustrate  the 
French  design  upon  the  independence  of  the  republic. 

Disingenuous  and  artfrd  as  his  conduct  unquestionably  was, 
it  may  at  least  be  questioned  whether  in  that  age  of  deceit 
any  other  great  statesman  would  have  been  more  frunk.  If 
the  comparatively  weak  commonwealth,  by  openly  and  scorn- 
fully refusing  all  the  insidious  and  selfish  propositions  of  the 
French  king,  had  incurred  that  monarch's  wrath,  it  would 
have  taken  a  noble  position  no  doubt,  but  it  would  have 
perhaps  been  utterly  destroyed.  The  Advocate  considered 
himself  justified  in  using  the  artifices  of  war  against  a 
subtle  and  dangerous  enemy  who  wore  the  mask  of  a  friend. 
When  the  price  demanded  for  military  protection  was  the 
voluntary  abandonment  of  national  independence  in  favour 
of  the  protector,  the  man  who  guided  the  affairs  of  the  Neth- 
erlands did  not  hesitate  to  humour  and  to  outwit  the  king  who 
strove  to  subjugate  the  republic.  At  the  sam^  time — ^however 
one  may  be  disposed  to  censure  the  dissimulation  from  the 
standing-ground  of  a  lofty  morality — ^it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that  Bameveld  never  hinted  at  any  possible  connivance 
on  his  part  with  an  infraction  of  the  laws.  Whatever  might 
be  the  result  of  time,  of  persuasion,  of  policy,  he  never  led 

**  Aerssens  to  Olden-Bameveld,  vbi  svp. 
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Henry  or  his  ministers  to  believe  that  the  people  of  the 
Netherlands  could  be  deprived  of  their  liberty  by  force 
or  fraud.  He  was  willing  to  play  a  political  game,  in 
which  he  felt  himself  inferior  to  no  man,  trusting  to  his 
own  skill  and  coolness  for  success.  If  the  tyrant  were 
defeated,  and  at  the  same  time  made>  to  serve  the  cause  of 
the  free  commonwealth,  the  Advocate  believed  this  to  be  fair 
play. 

Knowing  himself  surrounded  by  gamblers  and  tricksters, 
he  probably  did  not  consider  Imnself  to  be  cheating  because  he 
did  not  play  his  cards  upon  the  table. 

So  when  Buzanval  informed  him  early  in  October  that  the 
possession  of  Sluys  and 'other  Flemish  towns  would  not  be 
sufficient  for  the  king,  but  that  they  must  offer  the  sove- 
leignty  on  even  more  favourable  conditions  than  had  once 
been  proposed  to  Henry  III.,  the  Advocate  told  him  roundly 
that  my  lords  the  States  were  not  likely  to  give  the  provinces 
to  any  man,  but  meant  to  maintain  their  freedom  and  their 
rights.*  The  envoy  replied  that  his  Majesty  would  be  able 
to  gain  more  favour  perhaps  with  the  common  people  of  the 
country. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  St^es  had  offered  the 
sovereignty  of  the  provinces  to  Henry  III.,  abjectly  and*  as 
it  were  without  any  conditions  at  all,^  the  effifentery  of 
Henry  IV.  may  be  measured,  who  claimed  the  same  sove- 
reignty, after  twenty  years  of  republican  independence,  upon 
even  more  favourable  terms  than  those  which  his  predecessor 
had  rejected. 

Bameveld,  in  order  to  mitigate  the  effect  of  his  plump  re- 
fusal of  the  royal  overtures,  explained  to  Buzanval,  what 
Buzanval  very  well  knew,  that  the  times  had  now  changed ; 
that  in  those  days,  immediately  after  the  death  of  William 
the  Silent,  despair  and  disorder  had  reigned  in  the  provinces, 
"  while  that  dainty  delicacy — liberty — ^had  not  so  long  been 
sweetly  tickling  the  appetites  of  the  people ;  that  the  English 

^  Memorandum  of  an  interview  witli  Buzanval  by  Olden-Bameveld,  Oct 
1606.    Deventer,  iii.  94,  96.  "  Vol.  I.  of  this  work,  chapB.  ii.  and  iv. 
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had  not  then  acquired  their  present  footing  in  the  countiy, 
nor  the  house  of  Nassau  the  age,  the  credit,  and  authority  to 
which  it  had  subsequently  attained."^ 

He  then  intimated — ^and  here  began  the  deception,  whidi 
certainly  did  not  deceive  Buzanval — that  if  things  were 
handled  in  the  right  .way,  there  was  little  doubt  as  to  tiie 
king's  reaching  the  end  proposed,  but  that  all  depended  on 
good  management.  It  was  an  error,  he  said,  to  suppose  that 
in  one,  two,  or  three  months,  eight  _  provinces  and  thdr 
principal  members,  to  wit,  forty  good  cities  all  enjoying 
liberty  and  equality,  could  be  induced  to  accept  a  foreign 
sovereign. 

Such  language  was  very  hke  iroiiy,  and  probably  not  too 
subtle  to  escape  the  fine  perception  of  the  French  envoy. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done,  continued  the  Advocate,  is  to 
persuade  the  provinces  to  aid  the  king  with  all  their  means 
to  conquer  the  dis-united  provinces — to  dispose  of  the  arch- 
dukes, in  short,  and  to  drive  the  Spaniards  from  the  soil — 
and  then,  little  by  little,  to  make  it  clear  that  there  could  be 
no  safety  for  the  States  except  in  reducing  the  whole  body  of 
the  Netherlands  under  the  authority  of  the  king.  Let  his 
Majesty  begin  by  ccJnquering  and  annexing  to  his  crown  the 
provinces  nearest  him,  and  he  would  then  be  able  to  persuade 
the  otherrf  to  a  reasonable  arrangement. 

Whether  the  Advocate's  general  reply  was  really  considered 
by  Buzanval  as  a  grave  sarcasm,  politely  veiled,  may  be  a 
question.  That  envoy,  however,  spoke  to  his  Government 
of  the  matter  as  surrounded  with  difficulties,  but  not  wholly 
desperate.  Bameveld  was,  he  said,  inclined  to  doubt  whether 
the  archdukes  would  be  able,  before  any  negotiations  were 
begun,  to  comply  with  the  demand  which  he  had  made  upon 
them  to  have  a  declaration  in  writing  that  the  United  Pro- 
vinces were  to  be  regarded  as  a  free  people  over  whom  they 
pretended  to  no  authority.  If  so,  the  French  king  would  at 
once  be  informed  of  the  fact.  Meantime  the  envoy  expressed 
the  safe  opinion  that,  if  Prince  Maurice  and  the  Advocate 

««  Buzanval,  in  Doventer,  iiL  05,  96. 
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together  should  take  the  matter  of  Henry's  sovereignty  in 
hand  with  zeal^  they  might  conduct  the  bark  to  the  desired 
haven.  Surely  this  was  an  *  if '  with  much  virtue  in  it.  And 
notwithstanding  that  he  chose  to  represent  Bameveld  as  rich^ 
tired,  at  the  end  of  his  Latin,  and  willing  enough  to  drop  his 
anchor  in  a  snug  harbour,  in  order  to  make  his  fortune  secure, 
it  was  obvious  enough  that  Buzanval  had  small  hope  at  heart 
of  seeing  his  master's  purpose  accomplished.* 

As  to  Prince  Maurice,  the  envoy  did  not  even  aflFect  to 
believe  him  capable  of  being  made  use  of,  strenuous  as  the 
efforts  of  the  French  Government  in  that  direction  had  been. 
^^  He  has  no  private  designs  that  I  can  find  out,"  said  Buzan- 
val, doing  full  justice  to  the  straightforward  and  sincere 
character  of  the  prince.  '^  He  asks  no  change  for  himself  or 
for  his  country."  The  envoy  added,  as  a  matter  of  private 
opinion  however,  that  if  an  alteration  were  to  be  made  in 
the  constitution  of  the  provinces,  Maurice  would  prefer  that 
it  should  be  made  in  favour  of  France  than  of  any  other 
Government. 

He  lost  no  opportunity,  moreover,  of  impressing  it  upon 
his  Government  that  if  the  sovereignty  were  to  be  secured 
for  France  at  all,  it  could  only  be  done  by  observing  great 
caution,  and  by  concealing  their  desire  to  swallow  the  republic 
of  which  they  were  professing  themselves  the  fiiends.  The 
jealousy  of  England  was  sure  to  be  awakened  if  France  ap- 
peared too  greedy  at  the  beginning.  On  the  other  hand, 
that  power  "  might  be  the  more  easily  rocked  into  a  profound 
sleep  if  France  did  not  show  its  appetite  at  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  banquet""  That  the  policy  of  France  should  be 
steadily  but  stealthily  directed  towards  getting  possession  of 
as  many  strong  places  as  possible  in  the  Netherlands  had  long 
been  his  opinion.     "  Since  we  don't  mean  to  go  to  war,"  said 


**  Bozanval,  in  Deventer,  iii.  95, 
96.  See  also  the  letter  of  Aerssens  to 
Olden  Bameveld,  14  November,  1606, 
in  which  he  again  nrges  the  propriety 
of  pretending  to  bestow  the  sovereignty 
on  France  in  the  certainty  that  fihe 


will  find  it  impossible  to  accept  it. 
Also  the  Memoir  of  Aerssens  of  6 
January,  1606.    Ibid.  99-106.    Groen 
y.  Prinsterer,  Archives,  it  870-^4. 
**  Authorities  last  cited. 
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he  a  year  before  to  Villeroy,  "  let  us  at  lenat  follow  the  exam- 
ple of  the  English,  who  have  known  how  to  draw  a  profit  oat 
of  the  neceBBitiea  of  this  state.  Why  should  we  not  demand, 
or  help  oureelveB  to,  a  few  good  cities.  Bluys,  for  example, 
would  ba  a  security  for  ua,  and  of  great  advantage."  ** 

Suspicion  was  rife  on  this  subject  at  the  court  of  Spain, 
Certainly  it  would  he  less  humiliating  to  the  Catholic  crown 
to  permit  the  independence  of  its  rebellions  subjects  than  to 
see  them  incorporated  into  the  realms  of  either  France  or 
England.  It  is  not  a  very  striking  indication  of  the  capacity 
of  great  rulers  to  look  far  into  the  future  that  both  France 
and  England  ahouM  now  be  hankering  after  the  sovereignty 
of  those  very  provinces,  the  solemn  offer  of  which  by  tlie 
pro\'inces  tliemselves  both  France  and  England  had  poiemp- 
torily  and  almost  contemptuously  refused. 

In  Spain  itself  the  war  was  gron-ing  very  wearisome. 
Three  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  month  could  no  longer  I>e 
relied  upon  from  the  roynl  exchequer ,i  or  from  the  American 
voyages,  or  from  the  kite-flying  operations  of  the  merchant 
princes  on  the  Genoa  exchange.  ' 

A  greet  fleet,  to  be  sure,  had  recently  arrived,  splendidly ' 
laden,  from  the  West  Indies,  as  already  stated.  Pagan  slavM, 
scourged  to  their  dreadful  work,  continued  to  supply  to  their 
Christian  taskmasters  the  hidden  treasures  of  the  New  World 
in  exchange  for  the  blessings  of  the  Evjuigel  as  thus  revealed;. 
hut  these  treasures  could  never  fill  the  perpetual  sieve  of  the  ■ 
Netherland  war,  rapidly  and  conscientiously  as  they  were  ■ 
poured  into  it,  year  after  year. 

The  want  of  funds  in  the  royal  exchequer  left  the  soldiov  ■ 
in  Flanders  unpaid,  and  as  an  inevitable  result  mutiny  ad- 
mirably oi^anizcd  and  calmly  defiant  was  again  established 
throughout  the  obedient  provinces.  This  bapjicned  regularly 
once  a  year,  so  that  it  seemed  almost  as  business-like  a  pro- 
ceeding for  an  Eletto  to  proclaim  mutiny  as  for  a  sovereign  to 
declare  martial  law.  Should  the  whole  army  mutiny  at  oncey 
what  might  become  of  the  kingdom  of  Spain  ? 

•'  Dcventor,  IIL  liv. 
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Moreover,  a  very  uneasy  feeling  was  prevalent  that,  as 
formerly,  the  Turks  had  crossed  the  Hellespont  into  Europe 
by  means  of  a  Genoese  alliance  and  Grenoese  galleys,  so  now 
the  Moors  were  contemplating  the  reconquest  of  Granada,  and 
of  their  other  ancient  possessions  in  Spain,  with  the  aid  of  thq 
Dutch  republic  and  her  powerful  fleets.* 

The  Dutch  cruisers  watched  so  carefully  on  the  track  of 
the  homeward-bound  argosies,  that  the  traffic  was  becoming 
more  dangerous  than  lucrative,  particularly  since  the  public 
law  established  by  Admiral  Fazardo,  that  it  was  competent 
for  naval  commanders  to  hang,  drown,  or  bum  the  crews  of 
the  enemy's  merchantmen. 

The  Portuguese  were  still  more  malcontent  than  the  Spa- 
niards. They  had  gained  little  by  the  absorption  of  their 
kmgdom  by  Spain,  save  participation  in  the  war  against  the 
republic,  the  result  of  which  had  been  to  strip  them  almost 
entirely  of  the  conquests  of  Yasco  de  Gama  and  his  successors, 
and  to  close  to  them  the  ports  of  the  Old  World  and  the  New. 

In  the  republic  there  was  a  party  for  peace,  no  doubt,  but 
peace  only  with  independence.  As  for  a  return  to  their  ori- 
ginal subjection  to  Spain  they  were  unanimously  ready  to 
accept  forty  years  more  of  warfare  rather  than  to  dream  of 
such  a  proposition.  There  were  many  who  deliberately  pre- 
ferreA  war  to  peace.  Bitter  experience  had  impressed  very 
deeply  on  the  Netherlanders  the  great  precept  that  faith 
would  never  be  kept  with  heretics.^  The  present  generation 
had  therefore  been  taught  from  their  cradles  to  believe  that 
the  word  peace  in  Spanish  mouths  simply  meant  the  Holy 
Inquisition.  It  > was  not  unnatural,  too,  perhaps,  that  a. people 
who  had  never  known  what  it  was  to  be  at  peace  might  feel, 
in  regard  to  that  blessing,  much  as  the  blind  or  the  deaf 
towards  colour  or  music  ;  as  something  useful  and  agreeable, 
no  doubt,  but  with  which  they  might  the  more  cheerfully 


•*  Grotins,  xv.  715. 

*^  "  The  Spaniard — ^who  hath  been 
arcnstomed  to  serve  himself  of  aU  the 
advantages  without  mercy  ant  some- 
thnes  to  tail  of  treaties  and  contracts, 


the  memory  oftrhieh  is  engraved  in  the 
marble  hearts  of  this  people  to  att  pos- 
terity."— Winwood  to  LoidCranbome, 
12  Sept  1604.    Memorials,  U.  80. 
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dispenee,  as  peculiar  circumBtanccs  bad  always  kcipt  them  ia 
positive  ignorance  of  its  nature.  The  instinct  of  commercial 
greediness  made  tho  merchants  of  Holland  and  Zeeland,  and 
especially  those  of  Amsterdftni,  dread  the  revival  of  Antn-erp. 
in  case  of  peace,  to  the  imagined  detriment  of .  the  great 
trading  centres  of  the  repuhlic.  It  was  felt  also  to  be  certain 
that  Spain,  ia  case  of  negotiations,  would  lay  down  as  an 
indispensable  preliminary  the  abstinence  on  the  part  of  tho 
Netherlanders  from  all  intercourse  with  the  Indies,  East  or 
Weat ;  and  although  such  a  prohibition  would  be  received  bjf 
those  republicans  with  perfect  contempt,  yet  the  mere  discus- 
sion of  the  subject  movnd  their  spleen.  They  had  already 
driven  the  Portuguese  out  of  a  large  portion  of  the  field  ia 
the  east,  and  they  were,  now  preparing  by  means  of  the  same 
machinery  to  dispute  tho  monopoly  of  the  Spaniards  in  the 
west.  To  talk  of  excluding  such  a  people  as  this  from  inter- 
course with  any  portion  of  the  Old  World  or  the  Nfiw  was  the 
mumbling  of  dotage  ;  yet  nothing  could  he  more  certain  than 
that  such  would  he  the  pretensions  of  Spain. 

As  for  the  stadhohler,  his  vocation  was  war,  his  greatness 
had  been  derived  from  war,  his  genius  had  never  turned  itself 
to  pacific  pursuits.  Should  a  peace  be  negotiated,  not  only ' 
would  his  occupation  be  gone,  hut  he  might  even  find  himself 
hampered  for  means.  It  was  probable  that  his  large  salaries, 
as  captain  and  admiral-general  of  the  forces  of  the  republic, 
would  be  seriously  curtailed,  in  case  his  services  in  the  field 
were  no  longer  demanded,  while  such  secret  hopes  as  he 
might  entertain  of  acquiring  that  sovereign  power  which 
Bameveld  had  been  inchned  to  favour,  were  more  likely  to 
be  fulfilled  if  the  war  should  he  continued.  At  the  same  time, 
if  sovereignty  were  to  be  his  at  all,  he  was  distinctly  opposed 
to  Buch  limitations  of  his  authority  as  were  to  have  been  pro- 
posed by  the  States  to  his  father.  Rather  than  reign  on  tboB8 
conditions,  he  avowed  that  he  would  tlirow  himself  head  fore- 
most from  the  great  tower  of  Hague  Castle. 

Moreover,  tho  prince  was  smarting  under  the  conscionaneas 
of   having  lost'  military   reputation,  however   undeservedly. 
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in  the  latter  campaigns,  and  might  reasonably  hope  to  gain 
new  glory  in  the  inmiediate  future.  Thus,  while  his  great 
rival,  Marquis  Spinola,  whose  fame  had  grown  to  so  luxuriant 
§  height  in  so  brief  a  period,  had  many  reasons  to  dread  the 
results  of  future  campaigning,  Maurice  seemed  to  have  per- 
sonally much  to  lose  and  nothing  to  hope  for  in  peace. 
Spinola  was  over  head  and  ears  in  debt.  In  the  past  two 
years  he  had  spent  millions  of  florins  out  of  his  own  pocket.® 
His  magnificent  fortune  and  boundless  credit  were  seriously 
compromised.  He  had  found  it  an  easier  task  to  take  Ostend 
and  relieve  Grol  than  to  bolster  up  the  finances  of  Spain. 
His  acceptances  were  becoming  as  much  a  drug  upon  the 
exchanges  of  Antwerp,  Genoa,  or  Augsbui:g,  as  those  of  the 
most  Catholic  king  or  their  Highnesses  the  archdukes.  Euin 
stared  him  in  the  face,  notwithstanding  the  deeds  with  which 
he  had  startled  the  world,  and  he  was  therefore  sincerely 
desirous  of  peace,  provided,  of  course,  that  all  those  advan- 
tages for  which  the  war  had  been  waged  in  vain  could  now  be 
secured  by  negotiation. 

There  had  been,  since  the  arrival  of  the  Duke  of  Alva  in 
the  Netherlands,  just  forty  years  of  fighting.  Maurice  and 
the  war  had  been  bom  in  the  same  year,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  for  him  to  comprehend  that  his  whole  life's  work  had 
been  a  superfluous  task,  to  be  rubbed  away  now  with  a  sponge. 
Yet  that  Spain,  on  the  entrance  to  negotiations,  would  demand 
of  the  provinces  submission  to  her  authority,  re-establishment 
of  the  Cathrlic  religion,  abstinence  from  Oriental  or  American 
commerce,  and  the  toleration  of  Spanish  soldiers  over  all  the 
Netherlands,  seemed  indubitable. 

It  was  equally  unquestionable  that  the  seven  provinces 
would  demand  recognition  of  their  national  independence  by 
Spain,  would  refuse  public  practice  of  the  Soman  religion 
within  their  domains,  and  would  laugh  to  .scorn  any  proposed 
limitations  to  their  participation  in  the  world's,  traffic.    As  to 


«8  Hoofds  Brieven,  N.  3,  bl.  8, 
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the  presence  of  Spanish  troops  on  their  soil,  that  was,  of 
course,  an  inconceivable  idea. 

Where,  then,  could  even  a  loophole  be  found  through 
which  the  possibility  of  a  compromise  could  be  espied  ?  The 
ideas  of  the  contending  parties  were  as  much  opposed  to  each 
other  as  fire  and  snow.  Nevertheless,  the  great  forces  of  the 
world  seemed  to  have  gradually  settled  into  such  an  equili- 
brium as  to  make  the  continuance  of  the  war  for  the  pres^it 
impossible. 

Accordingly,  the  peace-party  in  Brussels  had  cautiously 
put  forth  its  tentacles  late  in  1606,  and  again  in  the  early 
days  of  the  new  year.  Walrave  van  Wittenhorst  and  Doctcor 
Gevaerts  had  been  allowed  to  come  to  the  Hague,  ostensibly 
on  private  business,  but  with  secret  commission  from  the  arcb> 
dukes  to  feel  and  report  concerning  the  political  atmospheie. 
They  found  that  it  was  a  penal  offence  in  the  republic  to  talk 
of  peace  or  of  truce.  They  nevertheless  suspected  that  there 
might  be  a  more  sympathetic  layer  beneath  the  very  chill 
surface  which  they  everywhere  encountered.  Having  inti- 
mated in  the  proper  quarters  that  the  archdukes  would  be 
ready  to  receive  or  to  appoint  commissioners  for  peace  or 
armistice,  if  becoming  propositions  should  be  made,  they 

10  Jan    were  allowed  on  the  10th  of  January,  1607,  to  make 

1607.  a  communication  to  the  States-General®  They 
indulged  in  the  usual  cheap  commonplaces  on  the  effusion  of 
blood,  the  calamities  of  war,  and  the  blessings  of  peace,  and 
assured  the  States  of  the  very  benignant  disposition  of  their 
Highnesses  at  Brussels. 

The  States-General,  in  their  reply,  seventeen  days  after- 
wards, remarking  that  the  archdukes  persisted  in 
their  unfounded  pretensions  of  authority  over  them, 
took  occasion  to  assure  their  Highnesses  that  they  had  no 
chance  to  obtain,  such  authority  except  by  the  sword.* 
Whether  they,  were  like  to  accomplish  much  in  that  way  the 
history  of  the  past  might    suflSciently  indicate,   while  on 

»  Gallucci,  XX.  813.    Meteien,  645,  and  ^.    GrotiuB,  xv.  717. 
^  Meteren,  ubi  sup. 
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the  other  hand  the  States  would  always  claim  the  right,  and 
-  never  renounce  the  hope,  of  recovering  those  provinces  which 
had  belonged  to  their  free  commonwealth  since  the  union  of 
Utrecht,  and  which  force  and  fraud  had  torn  away. 

During  twenty-five  years  that  union  had  been  confirmed  as 
a  free  state  by  solemn  decrees,  and  many  public  acts  and 
dealings  with  the  mightiest  potentates  of  Europe,  nor  colild 
any  other  answer  now  be  made  to  the  archdukes  than  the  one 
always  given  to  his  holy,  Roman  Imperial  Majesty,  and  other 
princes^  to  wit,  that  no  negotiations  could  be  had  with  powers 
making  any  pretensions  in  conflict  with  the  solemn  decrees 
and  well-maintained  rights  of  the  United  Netherlands.*^ 

It  was  in  this  year  that  two  words  became  more  frequent 
in  the  ^mouths  of  men  than  they  had  ever  been  before  ;  two 
words  which  as  the  ages  rolled  on  were  destined  to  exercise  a 
wider  influence  over  the  afiairs  of  this  planet  than  was  yet 
dreamed  of  by  any  thinker  in  Christendom.  Those  words  were 
America  and  Virginia.  Certainly  both  words  were  known 
before^  although  India  was  the  more  general  term  for  these 
auriferous  r^ions  of  the  west,  which,  more  than  a  century 
long,  had  been  open  to  European  adventure,  while  the  land, 
baptized  in  honpur  of  the  throned  Vestal,  had  been  already 
made  familiar  to  European  ears  by  the  exploits  of  Raleigh. 
But  it  was  not  till  1607  that  Jamestown  was  founded,  that 
Captain  John  Smith's  adventures  with  Powhattan,  "  emperor 
of  Virginia,"  and  his  daughter  the  Princess  Po(jahontas, 
became  fi^hionable  topics  in  England,  that  the  English 
attempts  to  sail  up  the  Chickahominy  to  the  Pacific  Ocean 
— as  abortive  as  those  of  the  Netherlanders  to  sail  across  the 
North  Pole  to  Cathay — were  creating  scientific  discussion  in 
Europe,  and  that  the  first  cargo  of  imaginary  gold  dust  was 
exported  from  the  James  River.^ 

.  With  the  adventurous  minds  of  England  all  aflaihe  with 

*  enthusiasm  fot  those  golden  regions,  with  the  thick-coming 

fancies  for  digging,  washing,  refining  the  precious  sands  of 

Virginia  rivers,  it  was  certain  that  a  great  rent  was  now  to  be 

"  Meteren  tibi  sup.        "  Hildroth's  History  of  the  United  States,  i.  105. 
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made  in  the  Borgian  grant.  It  was  inevitable  tb&t  the 
rivalry  of  the  Netherlandera  should  be  excited  by  the  achieve- 
ments and  the  marvellous  tales  of  Englishmen  beyond  the 
Atlantic,  and  that  they  too  should  claim  their  share  of 
traffic  with  that  golden  and  magnificent  Unknown  which 
was  called  America,  The  rivalry  between  England  and 
Holland,  already  bo  conspicuous  in  the  spicy  Archii)e!ag08  of 
the  cast,  was  now  to  be  extended  over  the  silvery  regions 
of  the  west.  The  two  leadii^  commercial  powers  of  the  Old 
World  were  now  to  begin  their  great  strugglii  for  supremacy 
in  the  western  hemisphere. 

A  charter  for  what  was  called  a  West  India  Company  was 
accordingly  granted  by  tie  States-General.  West  India 
was  understood  to  extend  from  the  French  settlements  in 
Newfoundland  or  Acadia,  along  the  American  coast  to  the 
Straits  of  Magellan,  and  so  around  to  the  South  Sea,  includ- 
ing the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  besides  all  of  Africa 
lying  lietween  the  tropic  of  Cancer  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  At  least,  within  tlioso  limits  the  West  India  Com- 
pany was  to  have  monopoly  of  trade,  all  othor  NetherlandeiB 
being  warned  off  the  precincts.  Nothing  could  be  more 
magnificent,  nor  more  vague.^ 

The  charter  was  for  thirty-six  years.  The  company  was  to 
maintain  armies  and  fleets,  to  build  forts  and  cities,  to  carry 
on  war,  to  make  treaties  of  peace  and  of  commerce.  It  was 
a  small  peripatetic  republic  of  merchants  and  mariners, 
evolved  out  of  the  mother  republic — wliich  had  at  last  esta- 
hlished  its  position  among  the  powers  of  Christendom — and  it 
was  to  begin  its  career  full  grown  and  in  full  armour. 

The  States-General  were  to  furnish  the  company  at  starting 
with  one  million  of  florins  and  with  twenty  ships  of  war.  The 
company  was  to  add  twenty  other  ships.  The  Government 
was  to'  consist  of  four  chambers  of  directors.  One-half  the 
capital  was  to  bo  contributed  by  the  chamber  of  Amsterdam, 
one-quarter  by  that  of  Zceland,  one-eighth  respectively  by 
the  chambers  of  the  Meuse  and  of  North  Holland.    The 

"  Grotius,  ivi,  721-735,     Meteren,  5-15,  540,     Wagemiar,  It.  220-230. 
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-^sThambers  of  Amsterdam,  of  Zeeland,  of  the  Meuse,  and  6f 

^!Jorth  Holland  were  to  have  respectively  tlurty,  eighteen, 

£fteen,  and  fifteen  directors.    Of  these  seventy-eight,  one- 

^hird  were  to  be  replaced  every  sixth  year  by  others,  while 

-from  the  whole  number  seventeen  persons  were  to  be  elected 

WLA  a  permanent  board  of  managers.    Dividends  were  to  be 

^nade  as  soon  as  the  earnings  amounted  to  ten  per  cent,  on 

the  capital    Maritime  judges  were  to  decide  upon  prizes,  the 

proceeds  of  which  were  not  to  be  divided  for  six  years,  in 

ordef  that  war  might  be  self-sustaining.      Afterwards,  the 

treasury  of  the  United  Provinces  should  receive  one-tenth, 

Prince  Maurice  one-thirtieth,  and  the  merchant  stockholders 

the  remainder.    Governors  and  generals  were  to  take  the 

oath  of  fidelity  to  the  States-General.     The  merchandize  of 

the  company  was  to  be  perpetually  free  of  taxation,  so  far  as 

r^arded  old  duties,  and  exempt  from  war-taxes  for  the  first 

twenty  years.** 

Very  violent  and  conflicting  were  the  opinions  expressed 
throughout  the  republic  in  regard  to  this  project.  It  was 
urged  by  those  most  in  favour  of  it  that  the  chief  sources  of 
the  greatness  of  Spain  would  be  thus  transferred  to  the 
States-General ;  for  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  Hol- 
landers, unconquerable  at  sea,  familiar  with  every  ocean-path, 
and  whose  hardy  constitutions  defied  danger  and  privation 
and  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  would  easily  supplant 
the  more  delicately  organized  adventurers  from  Southern 
Europe,  already  enervated  by  the  exhausting  climate  of 
America.  Moreover,  it  was  idle  for  Spain  to  attempt  the 
defence  of  so  vast  a  portion  of  the  world.  Every  tribe  over 
*  which  she  had  exercised  sway  would  furnish  as  many  allies 
for  the  Dutch  company  as  it  niunbered  men ;  for  to  obey  and 
to  hate  the  tyrannical  Spaniard  were  one.  The  republic 
would  acquire,  in  reality,  the  grandeur  which  with  Spain  was 
but  an  empty  toast,  would  have  the  glory  of  transferring  the 
great  war  beyond  the  limits  of  home  into  those  far  distant 
possessions,  where  the  enemy  deemed  himself  most  secure, 

^  AnthoritieB  last  died. 
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and  would  teach  the  true  religion  to  savages  sunk  in  theis 
own  superstition^,  and  still  further  depraved  by  the  imported 
idolatries  of.  Rome.  Commerce  was  now  worldrwide,  and  the 
time  had  come  for  the  Netherlanders,  to  whom  the  ocean  be- 
longed, to  tear  out  from  the  pompous  list  of  the  Cathdiic 
king's  titles  his  appellation  of  Lord  of  the  Seas. 

There  were  others,  however,  whose  language  was  not  so 
sanguine.  They  spoke  with  a  shiver  of  the  inhabitants  of 
America,  who  hated  all  men,  simply  because  they  were  men, 
or  who  had  never  manifested  any  love  for  tl^eir  species 
except  as  an  article  of  food.  To  convert  such  cannibals  to 
Christianity  and  Calvinism  would  be  a  hopeless  endeavour, 
and  meanwhile  the  Spaniards  were  masters  of  the  country. 
The  attempt  to  blockade  half  the  globe  with  forty  galleotB 
was  insane ;  for,  although  the  enemy  had  not  occupied  the 
whole  territory,  he  conmianded  every  harbour  and  position 
of  vantage.  Men,  scarcely  able  to  defend  inch  by  inch  the 
meagre  little  sandbanks  of  their  fatherland,  who  should  now 
go  forth  in  hopes  to  conquer  the  world,  were  but  walking 
in  their  sleep.  They  would  awake  to  the  consciousness  of 
ruin. 

Thus  men  in  the  United  Provinces  spake  of  America. 
Especially  Bameveld  had  been  supposed  to  be  prominent 
among  the  opponents  of  the  new  Company,  on  the  ground 
that  the  more  violently  commercial  ambition  excited  itself 
towards  wider  and  wilder  fields  of  adventure,  the  fainter 
grew  inclinations  for  peace.  The  Advocate,  who  was  all  but 
omnipotent  in  Holland  and  Zeeland,  subsequently  denied  the 
imputation  of  hostility  to*  the  new  corporation,  but  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  .West  India  Company,  although  chartered, 
was  postponed.^ 

The  archdukes  had  not  been  discouraged  by  the  result  of 
their  first  attempts  at  n^otiation,  for  Wittenhorst  had  re- 
ported a  disposition  towards  peace  as  prevalent  in  the 
rebellious  provinces,  so  far  as  he  had  contrived,  during  his 
brief  mission,  to  feel  the  public  pulse. 

»  Wagenaar,  iz.  280. 
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On  the  6th  February,  1607,  Werner  Oruwel,  an  insolvent 
tradesman  of  Brussels,  and  a  relative  of  Recorder  Aerssens, 
father  of  the  envoy  at  Paris,  made  his  appearance  very  un- 
expectedly at  the  house  of  his  kinsman  at  the  Hague.  Sitting 
at  the  dinner-table,  but  neither  eating  nor  drinking,  he  was 
asked  by  his  host  what  troubled  him.  He  replied  that  he 
had  a  load  on  his  breast.  Aerssens  begged  him,  if  it  was 
his  recent  bankruptcy  that  oppressed  him,  to  use  philosophy 
and  patience.  The  merchant  answered  that  he  who  confessed 
well  was  absolved  well.  He  then  took  from  his  pocket-book 
a  letter  from  President  Richardot,  and  said  he  would  reveal 
what  he  had  to  say  after  dinner.  The  cloth  being  removed, 
and  the  wife  and  children  of  Aerssens  having  left  the  room, 
Cruwel  disclosed  that  he  had  been  sent  by  Richardot  and 
Father  Neyen  on  a  secret  mission.  The  recorder,  much 
amazed  and  troubled,  refused  to  utter  a  word,  save  to  ask  if 
Cruwel  would  object  to  confer  with  the  Advocate.  The 
merchant  expressing  himself  as  ready  for  such  an  interview, 
^the  recorder,  although  it  was  late,  immediately  sent  a  message 
to  the  great  statesman.  Bameveld  was  in  bed  and  asleep, 
but  was  aroused  to  receive  the  communication  of  Aerssens. 
"We  live  in  such  a  calumnious  time,"  said  the  recorder, 
"  that  many  people  believe  that  you  and  I  know  more  of  the 
recent  mission  of  Wittenhorst  than  we  admit.  You  had  best 
interrogate  Cruwel  in  the  presence  of  witnesses.  I  know 
not  the  man's  humour,  but  it  seems  to  me  since  his  .failure, 
that,  in  spite  of  his  shy  and  lumpish  manner,  he  is  false  and 
cunning.  **  ^ 

The  result  was  a  secret  interview,  on  the  8th  February, 
between  Prince  Maurice,  Bameveld,  and.  the  recorder,  in 
which  Oruwel  was  permitted  to  state  the  object  of  his  mission. 
He  then  produced  a  short  memorandum,  signed  by  Spinola 
and  by  Father  Neyen,  to  the  eflfect  that  the  archdukes  were 
willing  to  treat  for  a  truce  of  ten  or  twelve  years,  on  the 
sole  condition  that  the  States  would  abstain  from  the  India 
navigation.    He  exhibited  also  another  paper,  signed  only  by 

**  Original  documents  in  Devonter,  iii.  104-109. 
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Neyen,  in  which  that  friar  proposed  to  come  secretly  to  the 
Hague,  no  one  in  Brussela  to  know  of  the  visit  save  the  arch- 
dukes and  Spinola;  and  ali  in  the  United  Provinces  to  ba 
equally  ignorant  except  the  prince,  the  Advocate,  and  the 
recorder,  Cruwel  was  then  informed  that  if  Neyen  expected 
to  discuss  such  grave  matters  with  the  prince,  be  must  first 
send  in  a  written  proposal  that  could  go  on  all  fours  and 
deserve  attention.  A  week  afterwards  Cruwel  came  back 
with  a  paper  in  which  Neyen  declared  himself  authorized  by 
the  archdukes  to  treat  with  the  States  on  the  basis  of  thdr 
liberty  and  independence,  and  to  ask  what  they  would  give 
in  return  for  bo  great  a  concession  as  this  renunciation  of  all 
right  to  "  the  so-called  United  Provinces."  "' 

This  being  a  step  in  advance,  it  was  decided  to  permit  the 
visit  of  Neyen.  It  was,  however,  the  recorded  opinion  of 
the  distinguished  personages  to  whom  the  proposal  was  made 
that  it  was  a  triek  and  a  deception.  The  archdukes  would, 
no  doubt,  it  was  said,  nominally  recognise  the  provincea  as  a 
free  State,  but  without  really  meaning  it.  Meantime,  they 
would  do  their  best  to  corrupt  the  Government  and  to  renew 
the  war  after  the  republic  had  by  this  means  been  sepaiated. 
from  its  friends.* 

John  Neyen,  father  commissary  of  the  Franciscans,  who 
bad  thus  invited  himself  to  the  momentous  conference,  was  a 
very  smooth  Flemish  friar,  who  seemed  admir;ibly  adapted, 
for  various  reasoDB,  to  glide  into  the  rebel  country  and  into 
the  hearts  of  the  rebels.  He  was  a  Nethcrliinder,  bom  at 
Antwerp,  when  Antwerp  was  a  portion  of  the  united  eommoQ- 
wealth,  of  a  father  who  bad  been  in  the  confidential  service  of 
William  the  Silent. .  He  was  elof[Ucnt  in  the  Dutch  language, 
and  knew  the  character  of  the  Dutch  people.  He  had  lived 
much  at  court,  both  in  iUadrid  and  Brussels,  and  was  familiar 
with  the  ways  of  kings  and  courtiers.  He  was  a  holy  man, 
incapable  of  a  thought  of  worldly  advancement  for  himself,  but 
he  was  a  master  of  the  logic  often  thought  most  conclusive  in 
those  days ;  no  man  insinuating  golden  arguments  : 
*  Original  documeota  in  Deventer,  iii.  104-100. 
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adroitly  than  he  into  half-reluctaii);  pahns.  Blessed  with 
a  visage  of  more  than  Flemish  frankness,  he  had  in  reality  a 
most  wily  and  unscrupulotw  disposition,  *  Insensible  to  con- 
tumely, and  incapable  of  accepting  a  rebuff,  he  could  wind 
back  to  his  purpose  when  less  supple  negotiators  would  have 
been  crushed.^ 

He  was  described  by  his  admirers  as  uniting  the  wisdom  of 
the  serpent  with  the  guilelessness  of  the  dove.*^  Who  better 
than  he  then,  in  this  double  capacity,  to  coil  himself  around 
the  rebellion,  and  to  carry  the  olive-branch  in  his  mouth  ? 

On  the  25th  February  the  monk,  disguised  in  the  dress  of 
a  burgher,  arrived  at  Eyswick,  a  village  a  mile  25  Feb. 
and  a  half  from  the  Hague.  He  was  accompa-  ^®^- 
nied  on  the  journey  by  Cruwel,  and  they  gave  themselves  out 
as  travelling  tradesmen."^  After  nightfall,  a  carriage  having 
been  sent  to  the  hostelry,  according  to  secret  agreement,  by 
Recorder  Aerssens,  John  Neyen  was  brought  to  the  Hague. 
The  friar,  as  he  was  driven  on  through  these  hostile  regions, 
was  somewhat  startled,  on  looking  out,  to  find  himself  accom- 
panied by  two  mounted  musketeers  on  each  side  of  the 
carriage,  but  they  proved  to  have  been  intended  as  a  protec- 
tive escort.  He  was  brought  to  the  recorder's  house,  whence, 
after  some  delay,  he  was  conveyed  to  the  palace.  Here  he 
was  received  by  an  unknown  and  silent  attendant,  who  took 
him  by  the  hand  and  led  him  through  entirely  deserted 
corridors  and  halls.  Not  a  human  being  was  seen  nor  a 
sound  heard  until  his  conductor  at  last  reached  the  door  of  an 
inner  apartment  through  which  he  ufehered  him,  without 
speaking  a  syllable.*^  The  monk  then  found  himself  in  the 
presence  of  two  personages,  seated  at  a. table  covered  with 
books  and  papers.  One  was  in  military  undress,  with  an  air 
about  him  of  habitual  command,  a  fair-complexioned  man  of 
middle  age,  inclining  to  baldness,  rather  stout,  with  a  large 
blue  eye,  regular  features,  and  a  mouse-coloured  beard.  The 
other  was  in  the  velvet  cloak  and  grave  habiliments  of  a  civil 

»  Grotiua,  xvi.  728.  ^  GaUucd,  xx.  816,  817. 

^  Wagenaar,  ix.  272.  ^  Gallood,  tibi  tup. 
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functionary,  apparently  sixty  years  of  age,  with  a  massive 
forehead,  heavy  features,  and  a  shaggy  beard.  The  soldier 
was  Maurice  of  Nassau,  the  statesman  was  John  of  Olden- 
Bameveld. 

Both  rose  as  the  friar  entered,  and  greeted  him  with  cor- 
diality. 

"  But,"  said  the  prince,  "  how  did  you  daro  to  enter  the 
Hague,  relying  only  on  the  word  of  a  Beggar  ?" 

"  Who  would  not  confide,"  replied  Neyen,  "  in  the  word  of 
so  exalted,  so  respectable  U  Beggar  as  you,  0  most  excellent 
prince  ?"  « 

With  these  facetious  words  began  the  negotiations  through 
which  an  earnest  attempt  was  at  last  to  be  made  for  ter- 
minating a  seemingly  immortal  war.  The  conversation,  thus 
begun,  rolled  amicably  and  informally  along.  The  monk 
produced  letters  from  the  archdukes,  in  which,  as  he  stated, 
the  truly  royal  soul  of  the  writers  shone  conspicuously  forth. 
Without  a  thought  for  their  own  advantage,  he  observed,  and 
moved  only  by  a  contemplation  of  the  tears  shed  by  so  many 
thousands  of  human  beings  reduced  to  extreme  misery,  their 
Highnesses,  although  they  were  such  exalted  princes,  cared 
nothing  for  what  would  be  said  by  the  kings  of  Europe  and 
all  the  potentates  of  the  universe  about  their  excessive  in- 
dulgence.^* « 

"What  indulgence  do  you  speak  of Pf  asked  the  stad- 
holder. 

"Does  that  seem  a  trifling  indulgence,"  replied  John 
Neyen,  *'that  they  are  willing  to  abandon  the  right  which 
they  inherited  from  their  ancestors  over  these  provinces,  to 
allow  it  80  easily  to  slip  from  their  fingers,  to  declare  these 
people  to  be  free,  over  whom,  as  their  subjects  refusing  the 
yoke,  they  have  carried  on  war  so  long  ?" 

"  It  is  our  right  hands  that  have  gained  this  liberty,"  said 
Maurice,  "  not  the  archdukes  that  have  granted  it.  It  has 
been  acquired  by  our  treasure,  poured  forth  how  freely !  by 
the  price  of  our  blood,  by  so  many  thousands  of  souls  sent  to 

«  QaUucd,  317.  *«  Ibid. 
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their  account.  Alas,  how  dear  a  price  have  we  paid  for  it  I 
All  the  potentates  of  Christendom,  save  the  Eing  of  Spain 
alone,  with  his  relatives  the  archdukes,  have  assented  to  our 
independence.  In  treating  for  peace  we  ask  no  gift  of  free- 
dom from  the  archdukes.  We  claim  to  be  regarded  by  them 
as  what  we  are — free  men.  If  they  are  unwilling  to  consider 
us  as  Buch,  let  them  subject  us  to  their  dominion  if  they  can. 
And  as  we  have  hitherto  done,  we  shall  contend  more  fiercely 
for  Uberty  than  for  life.'' « 

With  this,  the  tired  monk  was  dismissed  to  sleep  off  the 
effects  of  his  journey  and  of  the  protracted  discussion,  being 
warmly  recommended  to  the  captain  of  the  citadel,  by  whom 
he  was  treated  with  every  possible  consideration. 

Several  days  of  private  discussion  ensued  between  Neyen 
and  the  leading  personages  of  the  republic.  The  emissary 
^as  looked  upon  with  great  distrust.  AU  schemes  of  sub- 
stantial negotiation  were  r^arded  by  the  public  as  visions, 
while  the  monk  on  his  part  felt  the  need  of  all  his  tact  and 
temper  to  wind  his  way  out  of  the  labyrinth  into  which  he 
felt  that  he  had  perhaps  too  heedlessly  entered.  A  false 
movement  on  his  part  would  involve  himself  and  his  masters 
in  a  hopeless  maze  of  suspicion,  and  make  a  pacific  result 
impossible. 

At  length,  it  having  been  agreed  to  refer  the  matter  to 
the  States-General,  Recorder  Aerssens  waited  upon  Neyen 
to  demand  his  credentials  for  negotiation.  He  replied  that 
he  had  been  forbidden  to  -deliver  his  papers,  but  that  he  was 
willing  to  exhibit  them  to  the  States-General. 

He  came  accordingly  to  that  assembly,  and  was  respect- 
fully received.  All  the  deputies  rose,  and  he  was  placed  in  a 
seat  near  the  presiding  oflScer.  Olden-Bameveld  then  in 
a  few  words  told  him  why  he  had  been  summoned.  The 
monk  begged  that  a  want  of  courtesy  might  not  be  imputed 
to  him,  as  he  had  been  sent  to  negotiate  with  three  indi- 
viduals, not  with  a  great  assembly. 

^  GaUucci,  317,  et  se^q.,  who  wrote  from  the  original  letters  and  journals 
of  Neyen,  Sfdnola,  and  many  others. 
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Thus  already  the  troublesome,  effect  of  publicity  upon 
diplomacy  was  manifesting  itself.  The  many-headed,  many- 
tongued  republic  was  a  difficult  creature  to  manage,  adroit 
as  the  negotiator  had  proved  himself  to  be  in  gliding  through 
the  cabinets  and  coimcil-chambers  of  princes  and  dealing 
with  the  important  personages  found  there. 

The  power  was,  however,  produced^  and  handed  around  the 
assembly,  the  signature  and  seals  being  duly  inspected  by 
the  members.  Neyen  was  then  asked  if  he  had  anything  to 
say  in  public.  He  replied  in  the  negative,  adding  only  a  few 
vague  commonplaces  about  the  effusion  of  blood  and  the 
desire  of  the  archdukes  for  the  good  of  mankind.  He  was 
then  dismissed. 

A  few  days  afterwards  a  committee  of  five  from  the  StatOB- 
General,  of  which  Bameveld  was  chairman,  conferred  wifli 
Neyen.  He  was  informed  that  the  paper  exhibited  by  him 
was  in  many  respects  objectionable,  and  that  they  had  there- 
fore drawn  up  a  form  which  he  was  requested  to  lay  before 
the  archdukes  for  their  guidance  in  making  out  a  new  power. 
He  was  asked  also  whether  the  king  of  Spain  was  a  party  to 
these  proposals  for  negotiation.  The  monk  answered  «that  he 
was  not  informed  of  the  fact,  but  that  he  considered  it  highly 
probable, ''^ 

John  Neyen  then  departed  for  Brussels  with  the  torm  pre- 
scribed by  the  States-General  in  his  pocket.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  indignation  with  which  the  royalists  and  Catholics 
at  the  court  of  the  archdukes  were  inspired  by  the  extreme 
arrogance  and  obstinacy  thus  manifested  by  the  rebellious 
heretics.  That  the  offer  on  the  part  of  their  master  to  n^otiate 
should  be  received  by  them  with  cavils,  and  almost  with  con- 
tempt, was  as  great  an  offence  as  their  original  revolt.  That 
the  servant  should  dare  to  prescribe  a  form  for  the  sovereign 
to  copy  seemed  to  prove  that  the  world  was  coming  to  an 
end.  But  it  was  ever  thus  with  the  vulgar,  said  the  cour- 
tiers and,  church  dignitaries,  debating  these  matters.  The 
insanity  of  plebeians  was  always  enormous,  and  never  more  so 

*•  Gallucci,  f/W  sup. 
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than  when  fortune  for  a  moment  smiled.^  Full  of  arrogance 
and  temerity  when  affairs  were  prosperous,  plunged  in  abject 
cowardice  when  dangers  and  reverses  came — such  was  the 
People — such  it  must  ever  be. 

Thus  blustered  the  priests  and  the  parasites  surrounding 
the  archduke,  nor  need  their  sentiments  amaze  us.    Could 
those  honest  priests  and  parasites  have  ever  dreamed,  before 
the  birth  of  this  upstart  republic,  that  merchants,  manufac- 
turers^ and  farmers,  mechanics  and  advocates — the  People,  in 
short — should  presume  to  meddle  with  affairs  of  state  ?    Their 
vocation  had  been  long  ago  prescribed — to  dig  and  to  draw, 
to  brew  and  to  bake,  to  bear  burdens  in  peace  and  to  fill 
bloody  graves  in  war — ^what  better  lot  could  they  desire  ? 
Meantime  their  superiors,  especially  endowed  with  wisdom 
by  the  Omnipotent,  would  direct  trade  and  commerce,  con- 
duct war  and  diplomacy,  make  treaties,  impose  taxes,  fill 
their  own  pockets,  and  govern  the  universe.    Was  not  this 
reasonable  and  according  to  the  elemental  laws  ?    If  the 
beasts  of  the  field  had  been  suddenly  gifted  with  speech, 
and  had  constituted  themselves  into  a  fi^  commonwealth  for 
the  management  of  public  affairs,  they  would  hardly  have 
caused  more  profound  astonishment  at  Brussels  and  Madrid 
than  had  been  excited  by  the  proceedings  of  the  rebellious 
Dutchmen. 

Yet  it  surely  might  have  been  suggested,  when  the  lament 
of  the  courtiers  over  the  abjectness  of  the  People  in  adversity 
was  so  emphatic,  that  Dorp  and  Van  Loon,  Berendrecht  and 
Gieselles,  with  the  men  under  their  command,  who  had  dis- 
puted every  inch  of  Little  Troy  for  three  years  and  three 
months,  and  had  covered  those  fatal  sands  with  a  hundred 
thousand  corpses,  had  not  been  giving  of  late  such  evidence 
of  the  People's  cowardice  in  reverses  as  theory  required. 
The    siege   of  Ostend  had  been  finished  only   three  years 


*'  "  Sempre  son  ^randi  le  insanie 
del  volffo  ma  piii  allora  che  g\\  arrido 
r  aura  ^tlgiante  della  fortuna.  Pieno 
d'arroganza  e  di  temerita  nello  cose 


proprie,  tutto  abjettione  e  vilta  all* 
incontro  poi  nclle  aweree." — Bentt- 
voglio,  P.  lii.  654 
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before,  and  it  is  strange  that  its  lessons  should  so  soon  have 
been  forgotten. 

'  It  was  thought  best,  however,  to  dissemble.  Diplomacy  in 
those  days — certainly  the  diplomacy  of  Spain  and  Rome- 
meant  simply  dissimulation.  Moreover,  that  solid  apothegm, 
hosreticia  non  servanda  fideSy  the  most  serviceable  anchol*  ever 
forged  for  true  believers,  was  always  ready  to  be  thrown  out, 
should  storm  or  quicksand  threaten,  during  the  intricate 
voyage  to  be  now  undertaken. 

John  Neyen  soon  returned  to  the  Hague,  having  persuaded 
his  masters  that  it  was  best  to  aflfect  compliance  with  the  pre- 
liminary demand  of  the  States.  During  the  discussions  in 
regard  to  peace,  it  would  not  be  dangerous  to  treat  with  the 
rebel  provinces  as  with  free  states,  over  which  the  archdukes 
pretended  to  no  authority,  because — so  it  was  secretly  argued 
— this  was  to  be  understood  with  a  sense  of  similitude.  "We 
will  negotiate  with  them  as  if  they  were  free^'  said  the  grqr- 
friar  to  the  archduke  and  his  counsellors,  "but  not  with  the 
signification  of  true  and  legitimate  hberty.  They  have  laid 
down  in  their  formula  that  we  afe  to  pretend  to  no  authority 
over  them.  Very  well.  For  the  time  being  we  will  pretend 
that  we  do  not  pretend  to  any  such  authority.  To  negotiate 
with  them  as  if  they  were  free  will  not  make  them  f5ree.  It 
is  no  recognition  by  us  that  they  are  free.  Their  liberty 
could  never  be  acquired  by  their  rebellion.*^  This  is  so  mani- 
fest that  neither  the  king  nor  the  archdukes  can  lose  any  of 
their  rights  over  the  United  Provinces,  even  should  they  make 
this  declaration."^® 

Thus  the  hair-splitters  at  Brussels — spinning  a  web  that 
should  be  stout  enough  to  entrap  the  noisy,  blundering  re- 
publicans at  the  Hague,  yet  so  delicate  as  to  go  through  the 
finest  dialectical  needle.  Time  was  to  show  whether  subtilty 
or  bluntness  was  the  best  diplomatic  material. 

The  monk  brought  with  him  three  separate  instruments  or 


^  '•  Cid  6i  sarebbe  dovuto  eempre  in- 
tendere  con  senso  di  similitudine  cid  e 
como  se  fossero  libere  e  non  con  «£f 
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powers,  to  be  used  according  to  his  discretion.  Admitted  to 
the  assembly  of  the  States-General,  he  produced  number  one. 
It  was  instantly  rejected.  He  then  offered  number  two,  with 
the  same  result.  He  now  declared  himself  offended,  not  on 
his  own  account,  but  for  the  sake  of  his  masters,  and  asked 
leave  to  retire  from  the  assembly,  leavmg  with  them  the 
papers  which  had  been  so  benignantly  drawn  up,  and  which 
deserved  to  be  more  carefully  studied.** 

The  States,  on  their  parts,  were  sincerely  and  vehemently 
indignant.  What  did  all  this  mean,  it  was  demanded,  this 
producing  one  set  of  propositions  after  another  ?  Why  did 
the  archdukes  not  declare  their  intentions  openly  and  at 
once  ?  Let  the  States  depart  each  to  the  several  provinces, 
and  let  John  Neyen  be  instantly  sent  out  of  the  country.  Was 
it  thought  to  bait  a  trap  for  the  ingenuous  Netherlanders,  and 
catch  them  little  by  little,  like  so  many  wild  animals  ?  This 
was  not  the  way  the  States  dealt  with  the  archdukes.  What 
they  meant  they  put  in  front—^first,  last,  and  always.  Now 
and  in  the  ftiture  they  said  and  they  would  say  exactly  what 
they  wished,  candidly  and  seriously.  Those  who  pursued  an- 
other course  would  never  come  into  negotiation  with  them." 

The  monk  felt  that  he  had  excited  a  wrath  which  it  would 
be  difficult  to  assuage.  He  already  perceived  the  difference 
between  a  real  and  an  affected  indignation,  and  tried  to  devise 
some  soothing  remedy.  Early  next  morning  he  sent  a  petition 
in  writing  to  the  States  for  leave  to  make  an  explanation  to 
the  assembly.  Bameveld  and  Recorder  Aerssens,  in  conse- 
quence, came  to  him  immediately,  and  heaped  invectives  upon 
his  head  for  his  duplicity." 

Evidently  it  was  a  different  matter  dealing  with  this  many- 
headed  roaring  beast,  calling  itself  a  republic,  from  managing 
the  supple  politicians  with  whom  he  was  more  familiar.  The 
noise  and  publicity  of  these  transactions  were  already  somewhat 
appalling  to  the  smooth  friar  who  was  accustomed  to  negotiate 
in  comfortable  secrecy.    He  now  vehemently  protested  that 

M  Gallucci,  318-325,  from  Nejen's  Letters  and  Journals. 
"  Ibid.  "  Ibid. 
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never  man  was  more  sincere  than  he,  and  implored  for  time 
to  send  to  Brussels  for  another  power.  It  is  true  that  num- 
ber three  was  still  in  his  portfolio,  but  he  had  seen  so  much 
indignation  on  the  production  of  number  two  as  to  fed  sure 
that  the  fury  of  the  States  would  know  no  bounds  should  he 
now  confess  that  he  had  come  provided  with  a  third. 

It  was  agreed  accordingly  to  wait  eight  days,  in  which 
period  he  might  send  for  and  receive  the  new  power  already 
m  his  possession.  These  little  tricks  were  considered  masterly 
diplomacy  in  those  days,  and  by  this  kind  of  negotiatorB; 
and  such  was  the  way  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  terminate 
a  half  century  of  warfare."  The  friar  wrote  to  his  masters, 
not  of  course  to  ask  for  a  new  power,  but  to  dilate  on  the 
difficulties  to  be  anticipated  in  pY-ocuring  that  which  the  losing 
party  is  always  most  bent  upon  in  circumstances  like  these, 
and  which  was  most  ardently  desired  by  the  archdukes — an 
armistice.  He  described  Prince  Maurice  as  sternly  opposed 
to  such  a  measure,  believing  that  temporary  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities was  apt  to  be  attended  with  mischievous  familiarity 
between  the  opposing  camps,  with  relaxation  of  discipline, 
desertion,  and  various  kinds  of  treachery,  and  that  there  was 
no  better  path  to  peace  than  that  which  was  trampled  by  con- 
tending hosts. 

Seven  days  passed,  and  then  Neyen  informed  the  States  that 
he  had  at  last  received  a  power  which  he  hoped  would  prove 
satisfactory.  Being  admitted  accordingly  to  the  assembly,  he 
delivered  an  eloquent  eulogy  upon  the  sincerity  of  the  arch- 
dutes,  who,  with  perhaps  too  little  regard  for  their  own  dignity 
and  authority,  had  thus,  for  the  sake  of  the  public  good,  so 
benignantly  conceded  what  the  States  had  demanded. 

Bameveld,  on  receiving  the  new  power,  handed  to  Neyen  a 
draught  of  an  agreement  which  he  was  to  study  at  his  leisure, 
and  in  which  he  might  suggest  alterations.  At  the  same  time 
it  was  demanded  that  within  three  months  the  written  consent 
of  the  King  of  Spain  to  the  proposed  negotiations  should  be 

"  The  narrative  is  the  monk's  own,  as  preserved  by  his  admirer,  the  Jesuit 
Qallucci.  {ubi  sup.) 
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produced.  The  Francbcan  objected  that  it  did  not  comport 
with  the  dignity  of  the  archdukes  to  suppose  the  consent  of 
any  other  sovereign  needful  to  confirm  their  acts.  Bame- 
veld  insisted  with  much  vehemence  on  the  necessity  of  this 
condition.  Jt  was  perfectly  notorious,  he  said,  that  the 
armies  commanded  by  the  archdukes  were  subject  to  the 
King  of  Spain,  and  were  called  royal  armies.  Prince  Maurice 
observed  that  all  prisoners  taken  by  him  had  uniformly 
called  themselves  soldiers  of  the  Crown,  not  of  the  archdukes, 
nor  of  Marquis  Spinola." 

Bameveld  added  that  the  royal  power  over  the  armies  in 
the  Netherlands  and  over  the  obedient  provinces  was  proved 
by  the  fact  that  all  commanders  of  regiments,  all  governors  of 
fortresses,  especially  of  Antwerp,  Ghent,  Cambray,  and  the 
like,  were  appointed  .by  the  King  of  Spain.  These  were  royal 
citadels,  with  royal  garrisons.  That  without  the  knowledge 
and  consent  of  the  King  of  Spain  it  would  be  impossible  to 
declare  the  people  of  the  United  Provinces  free,  was  obvious ; 
for  in  the  cession  by  Philip  II.  of  all  the  Netherlands  it  was 
provided  that,  without  the  consent  of  the  king,  no  part  of  that 
territory  could  be  ceded,  and  this  on  pain  of  forfeiting  all  the 
sovereignty.  To  treat  without  the  king  was  Aerefore  im- 
possible. 

The  Franciscan  denied  that  because  the  sovereigns  of  Spain 
sent  funds  and  auxiliary  troops  to  Flanders,  and  appointed 
military  commanders  there  of  various  degrees,  the  authority 
of  the  archdukes  was  any  the  less  supreme.  Philip  II.  had 
sent  funds  and  troops  to  sustain  the  League,  but  he  was  not 
King  of  France. 

Bameveld  probably  thought  it  not  worth  his  while  to  r^ply 
that  Philip,  with  those  funds  and  those  troops,  had  done  his 
best  to  become  King  of  France,  and  that  his  failure  proved 
nothing  for  the  argument  either  way. 

Neyen  then  returned  once  more  to  Brussels,  observing  as 
he  took  leave  that  the  decision  of  the  archdukes  as  to  the 
king's  consent  was  very  doubtful,  although  he  was  sure  .that 

•*  GaUacci,  wW  wp. 
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the  best  thing  for  all  parties  would  be  to  agree  tQ  an  -armiBtice 
out  of  hand. 

This,  however,  was  far  from  being  the  opinion  of  the  States 
or  the  stadholder. 

After  conferring  with  his  masters,  the  monk  came  down  by 
agreement  from  Antwerp  to  the  Dutch  ships  which  lay  in  the 
Beheld  before  Fort  Lillo.  On  board  one  of  these,  Dirk  van 
der  Does  had  been  stationed  with  a  special  commission  from 
the  States  to  compare  docimients.  It  was  expressly  ordered 
that  in  these  preliminary  negotiations  neither  party  was  to  go 
on  shore."  On  a  comparison  of  the  agreement  brought  by 
Neyen  from  Brussels  with  the  draught  furnished  by  Bame- 
veld,  of  which  Van  der  Does  had  a  copy,  so  many  discrepan- 
cies appeared  that  the  document  of  the  archdukes  was  at  once 
rejected.  But  of  course  the  monk  had  a  number  two,  and 
this,  after  some  trouble,  was  made  to  agree  with  the  pre- 
scribed form.  Brother  John  then,  acting  upon  what  he 
considered  the  soundest  of  principles— that  no  job  was  so  difS- 
cult  as  not  to  be  accomplished  with  the  help  of  the  precious 
metals — oflfered  his  fellow  negotiator  a  valuable  gold  chain  as 
a  present  from  the  archdukes.**  Dirk  van  der  Does  accepted 
the  chain,  but  gave  notice  of  the  fact  to  his  Government, 

The  monk  now  became  urgent  to  accompany  his  friend  to 
the  Hague,  but  this  had  been  expressly  forbidden  by  the  States, 
Neyen  felt  sure,  he  said,  of  being  able  by  arguments,  which  he 
could  present  by  word  of  mouth,  to  overcome  the  opposition 
to  the  armistice  were  he  once  more  to  be  admitted  to  the 
assembly.  Van  der  Does  had  already  much  overstaid  his 
appointed  time,  bound  to  the  spot,  as  it  were,  by  the  golden 
chain  thrown  around  him  by  the  excellent  friar,*'  and  he  now, 
in  violation  of  orders,  wrote  to  the  Hague  for  leave  to  comply 
with  this  request.  Pending  the  answer,  the  persuasive  Neyen 
convinced  him,  much  against  his  will,  that  they  might  both 
go  together  as  far  as  Delft.    To  Delft  they  accordingly  went ; 
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but,  within  half  a  league  of  that  place,  met  a  courier  with  strict 
orders  that  the  monk  was  at  once  to  return  to  Brussels.  Brother 
John  was  in  great  agitation.  Should  he  go  back,  the  whole 
negotiation  might  come  to  nought ;  should  he  go  on,  he  might 
be  clapped  into  prison  as  a  spy.  Being  conscious,  however, 
that  his  services  as  a  spy  were  intended  to  be  the  most 
valuable  part  of  his  mission,  he  resolved  to  proceed  in  that 
capacity.  ^  So  he  persuaded  his  friend  Dirk  to  hide  him  in 
the  hold  of  a  canal-boat.  Van  der  Does  was  in  great  trepi- 
dation himself,  but  on  reaching  the  Hague  and  giving  up  his 
gold  chain  to  Bameveld,  he  made  his  peace,  and  obtained 
leave  for  the  trembling  but  audacious  friar  to  come  out  of  his 
hiding-place. 

Appearing  once  more  before  the  States-General  on  the 
afternoon  of  7th  May,*  Neyen  urged  with  much  eloquence 
the  propriety  of  an  immediate  armistice  both  by  sea  and 
land,  insisting  that  it  would  be  a  sanguinary  farce  to  establish 
a  cessation  of  hostilities  upon  one  element  while  blood  and 
treasure  were  profusely  flowing  on  the  ocean.®^  There  were 
potent  reasons  for  this  earnestness  on  the  part  of  the  monk  to 
procure  a  truce  to  maritime  operations,  as  very  soon  was  to  be 
made  evident  to  the  world.  Meantime,  on  this  renewed  visit, 
the  negotiator  expressed  himself  as  no  longer  doubtfdl  in 
regard  to  the  propriety  of  requesting  the  Spanish  king's  con- 
sent to  the  proposed  negotiations.  That  consent,  however, 
would  in  his  opinion  depend  upon  the  earnestness  now  to  be 
manifested  by  the  States  in  establishing  the  armistice  by  sea 
and  land,  and  upon  their  promptness  in  recalling  the  fleets 
now  infesting  the  coast  of  Spain.  No  immediate  answer  was 
given  to  these  representations,  but  Neyen  was  requested  to 
draw  up  his  argument  in  writing,  in  order  that  it  might  be 
duly  pondered  by  the  States  of  the  separate  provinces. 

The  radical  defect  of  the  Dutch  constitution — ^the  indepen- 
dent   sovereignty    claimed  by  each    one    of  the   provinces 
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composing  the  confederation,  each  of  those  provinces  on  its 
part  being  composed  of  cities,  each  again  claiming  something 
very  like  sovereignty  for  itself — could  not  fail  to  be  mani- 
fested whenever  great  negotiations  with  foreign  powers  were 
to  be  undertaken.  To  obtain  the  unanimous  consent  of  seven 
independent  little  republics  was  a  work  of  difficulty,  requiring 
inmiense  expenditure  of  time  in  comparatively  unimportant 
contingencies.  How  intolerable  might  become  the  obstruc- 
tions, the  dissensions,  and  the  delays,  now  that  a  series  of 
momentous  and  world-wide  transactions  was  beginning,  on 
the  issue  of  which  the  admission  of  a  new  conm[ionwealih 
into  the  family  of  nations,  the  international  connections  of  all 
the  great  powers  of  Christendom,  the  conunerce  of  the  world, 
and  the  peace  of  Europe  depended. 

Yet  there  was  no  help  for  it  but  to  make  the  best  present  use 
of  the  institutions  which  time  and  great  events  had  bestowed 
upon  the  yoimg  republic,  leaving  to  a  more  convenient  season 
the  task  of  remodelling  the  law.  Meanwhile,  with  men  who 
knew  their  own  minds,  who  meant  to  speak  the  truth,  and 
who  were  resolved  to  gather  in  at  last  the  harvest  honestly  and 
bravely  gained  by  nearly  a  half-century  of  hard  fighting,  it 
would  be  hard  for  a  legion  of  friars,  with  their  heads  full  of 
quirks  and  their  wallets  fall  of  bills  of  exchange,  to  carry  the 
day  for  despotism. 

Bameveld  was  sincerely  desirous  of  peace.  He  was  well 
aware  that  his  province  of  Holland,  where  he  was  an  intel- 
lectual autocrat,  was  staggering  under  the  burden  of  one  half 
the  expenses  of  the  whole  republic.  He  knew  that  Holland  in 
the  course  of  the  last  nine  years,  notwithstanding  the  con- 
stantly heightened  rate  of  impost  on  all  objects  of  ordinary 
consumption,  was  twenty-six  millions  of  florins  behindhand, 
and  that  she  had  reason  therefore  to  wish  for  peace.*^  The 
great  Advocate,  than  whom  no  statesman  in  Europe  could 
more  accurately  scan  the  world's  horizon,  was  convinced  that 
the  propitious  moment  for  honourable  straightforward  nego- 

•*  Remonstf .  van  Olden-Barneveld  in  Leven  van  Olden-Barneveld  bl.  167. 
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tiations  to  secure  peace,  independence,  and  free  commerce, 
ft-ee  religion  and  free  government,  had  come,  and  he  had 
succeeded  in  winning  the  reluctant  Maurice  into  a  partial 
adoption,  at  least,  of  his  opinions.^ 

The  Franciscan  remained  at  Delft,  waiting,  by  direction  of 
the  States,  for  an  answer  to  his  propositions,  and  doing  his 
best  according  to  the  instructions  of  his  own  Government  to 
espy  the  condition  and  sentiments  of  the  enemy.  Becoming 
anxious  after  the  lapse  of  a  fortnight,  he, wrote  to  Bameveld. 
In  reply  the  Advocate  twice  sent  a  secret  messenger,  urging 
him  to  be  patient,  assuring  him  that  the  a&ir  was  working 
well;  that  the  opposition  to  peace  came  chiefly  from  Zeeland 
and  from  certain  parties  in  Amsterdam  vehemently  opposed  to 
peace  or  truce  ;  but  that  the  rest  of  Holland  was  decidedly  in 
favour  of  the  negotiations.® 

A  few  days  passed,  and  Neyen  was  again  summoned  before 
the  assembly.  Bameveld  now  informed  him  that  the  Dutch 
fleet  would  be  recalled  from  the  coast  of  Spain  so  soon  as  the 
consent  of  his  Catholic  Majesty  to  the  negotiations  arrived, 
but  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  confine  the  cessation  of  naval 
warfare  within  certain  local  limits.  Both  these  conditions  were 
strenuously  opposed  by  the  Franciscan,  who  uiged  that  the 
consent  of  the  Spanishi  king  was  certain,  but  that  this  new 
proposition  to  localize  the  maritime  armistice  would  prove  to 
be  fraught  with  endless  difficulties  and  dangers.  Bameveld 
and  the  States  remaining  firm,  however,  and  giving  him  a 
formal  communication  of  their  decision  in  writing,  Neyen  had 
nothing  for  it  but  to  wend  his  way  back  rather  malcontent  to 
Brussels. 

It  needed  but  a  brief  deliberation  at  the  court  of  the  arch- 
dukes to  bring  about,  the  desired  arrangement.  The  desire 
for  an  armistice,  especially  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities  by  sea, 
had  been  marvellously  stimulated  by  an  event  to  be  narrated 
in  the  next  chapter.  Meantime,  more  than  the  first  three 
months  of  the  year  had  been  passed  in  these  secret  prelimi- 
nary transactions,  and  so  softly  had  the  stealthy  friar  sped  to 
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and  fro  between  Brussels  and  the  Hague,  that  when  at  last  the 
armistice  was  announced  it  broke  forth  like  a  sudden  flash  of 
fine  weather  in  the  midst  of  a  raging  storm.  No  one  at  the 
archduke's  court  knew  of  the  mysterious  negotiations  save 
the  monk  himself,  Spinola,  Richardot,  Verreycken,  the  chief 
auditor,  and  one  or  two  others*^  The  great  Belgian  nobles, 
from  whom  everything  had  been  concealed,  were  very  wroth, 
but  the  Belgian  public  was  as  much  delighted  as  amazed  at 
the  prospects  of  peace.  In  the  United  Provinces  opinions 
were  conflicting,  but  doubtless  joy  and  confidence  were  the 
prevailing  emotions. 

Towards  the  middle  of  April  the  armistice  was  publicly 
announced.  It  was  to  last  for  eight  months  from  the  4th  of 
May.  During  this  period  no  citadels  were  to  be  besieged,  no 
camps  brought  near  a  city,  no  new  fortifications  built,  and  all 
troops  were  to  be  kept  carefully  within  walls.  Meantime  com- 
missioners were  to  be  appointed  by  the  archdukes  to  confer 
with  an  equal  number  of  deputies  of  the  United  Provinces  for 
peace  or  for  a  truce  of  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  years,  on  the 
express  ground  that  the  archdukes  regarded  the  United  Pro- 
vinces as  free  countries,  over  which  their  Highnesses  pretended 
to  no  authority." 

The  armistice  on  land  was  absolute.  On  sea,  hostilities 
were  to  cease  in  the  German  Ocean  and  in  the  channel  between 
England  and  France,  while  it  was  also  provided  that  the 
Netherland  fleet  should,  within  a  certain  period,  be  recalled 
from  the  Spanish  coast. 

A  day  of  public  fast,  humiliation,  thanksgiving,  and  prayer 
was  ordered  throughout  the  republic  for  the  9th  of  May,  in 
order  to  propitiate  the  favour  of  Heaven  on  the  great  work  to 
be  undertaken  ;  and,  as  a  further  precaution.  Prince  Maurice 
ordered  all  garrisons  in  the  strong  places  to  be  doubled,  lest 
the  slippery  enemy  should  take  advantage  of  too  much  confi- 
dence reposed  in  his  good  faith.  The  preachers  throughout 
the  commonwealth,  each  according  to  his  individual  bias, 
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improved  the  occasion  by  denouncing  the  Spaniard  from  their 
pulpits  and  inflaming  the  popular  hatred  against  the  ancient 
enemy,  or  by  dilating  on  the  blessings  of  peace  and  the 
horrors  of  war.^  The  peace  party  and  the  war  party,  the  be- 
lievers in  Bameveld  and  the  especial  adherents  of  Prince 
Maurice,  seemed  to  divide  the  land  in  nearly  equal  portions. 

While  the  Netherlands,  both  rebellious  and  obedient,  were 
filled  with  these  various  emotions,  the  other  countries  of 
Europe  were  profoundly  amazed  at  the  sudden  revelation.  It 
was  on  the  whole  regarded  as  a  confession  of  impotence  on  the 
part  of  Spain  that  the  archdukes  should  now  prepare  to  send 
envoys  to  the  revolted  provinces  as  to  a  fi-ee  and  independent 
people.  Universal  monarchy,  brought  to  such  a  pass  as  this, 
was  hardly  what  had  been  expected  after  the  tremendous  de- 
signs and  the  grandiloquent  language  on  which  the  world  had 
so  long  been  feeding  as  its  daily  bread.  The  spectacle  of 
anointed  monarchs  thus  far  humbling  themselves  to  the 
people — of  rebellion  dictating  terms,  instead  of  writhing  in 
dust  at  the  foot  of  the  throne-r-was  something  new  in  history. 
The  heavens  and  earth  might  soon  be  expected  to  pass  away, 
now  that  such  a  catastrophe  was  occurring. 

The  King  of  France  had  also  been  kept  in  ignorance  of 
these  events.  It  was  impossible,  however,  that  the  negotia- 
tions could  go  forward  without  his  consent  and  formal  partici- 
pation. Accordingly  on  receiving  the  news  he  appointed  an 
especial  mission  to  the  Hague — President  Jeannin  and  De 
BuBsy,  besides  his  regular  resident  ambassador  Buzanval. 
Meantime  startling  news  reached  tljie  republic  in  the  early 
days  of  May. 

^  Wagenaar,  ix.  251. 
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CHAPTER    XLVII. 

A  Dutch  fleet  under  Heemskerk  sent  to  the  coast  of  Spain  and  Portugal  — 
EDCoonter  with  the  Spanish  war-fleet  under  D'Avila  —  Death  of  both 
commanders-in-chief — Victory  of  the  Netherlanders  —  Massacre  of  the 
Spaniards. 

The  States-General  had  not  been  inclined  to  be  tranquil 
under  the  check  which  Admiral  Haultain  had  received  upon 
the  coast  of  Spain  in  the  autumn  of  1606.  The  deed  of  ter- 
rible self-devotion  by  which  Klaaszoon  and  his  comrades  had 
in  that  crisis  saved  the  reputation  of  the  republic,  had  proved 
that  her  fleets  needed  only  skilful  handling  and  determined 
leaders  to  conquer  their  enemy  in  the  Western  seas  as  certainly 
as  they  had  done  in  the  archipelagos  of  the  East.  And  ^ere 
was  one  pre-eminent  naval  commander,  still  in  the  very  prime 
of  life,  but  seasoned  by  an  experience  at  the  poles  and  in  the 
tropics  such  as  few  mariners  in  that  early  but  expanding 
maritime  epoch  could  boast.  Jacob  van  Heemskerk,  unlike 
many  of  the  navigators  and  ocean  warriors  who  had  made  and 
were  destined  to  make  the  Orange  flag  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces illustrious  over  the  world,  was  not  of  humble  parentage. 
Sprung  of  an  ancient,  knightly  race,  which  had  frequently 
distinguished  itself  in  his  native  province  of  Holland,  he  had 
followed  the  seas  almost  from  his  cradle.  By  turns  a  com- 
mercial voyager,  an  explorer,  a  privateer's-man,  or  an  admiral 
of  war-fleets,  in  days  when  sharp  distinctions  between  the 
merchant  sertdce  and  the  public  service,  corsairs'  work  and 
cruisers'  work,  did  not  exist,  he  had  ever  proved  himself  equal 
to  any  emergency — a  man  incapable  of  fatigue,  of  perplexity, 
or  of  fear.  We  have  followed  his  career  during  that  awfiil 
winter  in  Nova  Zembla,  where,  with  such  unflinching  cheer- 
ful heroism,  he  sustained  the  courage  of  his  comrades — the 
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first  band  of  scientific  martyrs  that  had  ever  braved  the  dan- 
gers and  demanded  the  secrets  of  those  arctic  regions.  His 
glorious  name-afl  those  of  so  many  of  his  comrades  and 
countrymen — ^has  been  rudely  torn  -from  cape,  promontory, 
island,  and  continent,  once  illustrated  by  courage  and  suffer- 
ing, but  the  noble  record  will  ever  remain.^ 

Subsequently  he  had  much  navigated  the  Indian  ocean;  his 
latest  achievement  having  been,  with  two  hundred  men,  in  a 
couple  of  yachts,  to  capture  an  immense  Portuguese  carrack, 
mounting  thirty  guns,  and  manned  with  eight  hundred 
sailors,  and  to  bring  back  a  prodigious  booty  for  the  exchequer 
of  the  republic.  A  man  with  delicate  features,  large  brokm 
eyes,  a  thin  high  nose,  &ir  hair  and  beard,  and  a  soft,  gentle 
expression,  he  concealed,  under  a  quiet  exterior,  and  on  ordi- 
nary occasions  a  very  plain  and  pacific  costimie,  a  most  daxins 

distinction. 

He  was  the  man  of  all  others  in  the  commonwealth  to  lead 
any  new  enterprise  that  audacity  could  conceive  against  the 
hereditary  enemy. 

The  public  and  the  States-General  were  anxious  to  retrace 
the  track  of  Haultain,  and  to  efface  the  memory  of  his  inglori- 
ous return  from  the  Spanish  coast.  The  sailors  of  Holland 
and  Zeeland  were  indignant  that  the  richly  freighted  fleets  of 
the  two  Indies  had  been  allowed  to  slip  so  easily  through  their 
fingers.  The  great  East  India  Corporation  was  importunate 
with  Government  that  such  blunders  should  not  be  repeated, 
and  that  the  armaments  known  to  be  preparing  in  the  Portu- 
guese ports,  the  homeward-bound  fleets  that  might  be  looked 
for  at  any  moment  off  the  peninsular  coast,  and  the  Spanish 
cruisers  which  were  again  preparing  to  molest  the  merchant 
fleets  of  the  Company,  should  be  dealt  with  effectively  and  in 
season. 

Twenty-six  vessels  of  small  size  but  of  good  sailing  qualities. 
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on  the  causes  of  the  oblivion  into  j  Van  Wyk,  111 ;  Hoofdstuk,  166,  r<  tf^j^. 
which  the  early  Dutch  voyages  have  ! 
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according  to  the  ide-ti  of  tte  epocli,  were  provided,  together 
with  four  tenders.  Of  this  fleet  the  command  was  offered  to 
Jacob  van  Heemskerk.  He  accepted  with  alacrity,  expreeih 
ing  with  his  usual  quiet  self-confidence  the  hope  that,  living 
or  dead,  his  fatherland  would  have  cause  to  thank  him.  In- 
spired only  hy  the  love  of  glory,  he  asked  for  no  remuneration 
for  his  services  save  thirteen  per  cent,  of  the  booty,  after  half  a 
million  florins  should  have  been  paid  into  the  public  treaetuy. 
It  was  hardly  probable  that  this  would  prove  a  large  share  of 
prize  money,  while  considerable  victories  alone  could  entitle 
him  to  receive  a  Btiver. 

The  expedition  sailed  in  the  early  days  of  April  for  the  coast 
of  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  admiral  having  full  discretion  to 
do  anything  that  might  in  bis  judgment  redound  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  republic.  Next  in  command  was  the  vice-admiral 
of  Zceland,  Laurenz  Alteram.  Another  famous  seaman  in 
the  fleet  was  Captain  Henry  Janszoon  of  Amsterdam,  com- 
moldy  called  Long  Harry,  while  the  weather-beaten  and 
well-beloved  Admiral  Lambert,  familiarly  styled  hy  his 
countrymen  "  Pretty  Lambert,"  some  of  whose  achievements 
have  already  been  recorded  in  these  pages,  was  the  comrade 
of  all  othere  upon  whom  Heemskcrk  most  depended.*  After 
the  10th  April  the  admiral,  lying  off  and  on  near  the  mouth 
of  the  TagUB,  sent  a  lugger  in  trading  disguise  to  reconnoitre 
that  river.  He  ascertained  by  his  spies,  sent  in  this  and  sub- 
sequently in  other  directiona,  as  well  as  by  occasional  mer- 
chantmen spoken  with  at  sea,  that  the  Portuguese  fleet  for 
India  would  not  be  ready  to  sail  for  many  weeks  ;.  that  no 
valuable  argosies  were  yet  to  be  looked  for  from  America,  hut 
that  a  great  war-fleet,  comprising  many  galleons  of  the  largest 
size,  was  at  that  very  moment  cruising  in  the  Straits  of  Gib- 
raltar. Such  of  the  Netherland  traders  as  were  returning 
from  the  Levant,  as  weU  as  those  designing  to  enter  the 
Mediterranean,  were  likely  to  fall  prizes  to  this  formidable 
enemy.  The  heart  of  Jacob  Heemskerk  danced  for  joy.  He 
had  come  forth  for  glory,  not  for  booty,  and  here  was  what  he 
'  AVngenaar,  is.  353. 
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Iiad  scarcely  dared  to  hope  for — a  powerful  antagonist  instead 
of  peaceful,  scarcely  resisting,  but  richly-laden  merchantmen. 
The  accounts  received  were  so  accurate  as  to  assure  him  that 
the  Gibraltar  fleet  was  tax  superior  to  his  own  in  size  of 
vessels,  weight  of  metal,  and  number  of  combatants.  The 
circumstances  only  increased  his  eagerness.  The  more  he 
was  over-matched,  the  greater  would  be  the  honour  of  victory, 
and  he  steered  for  the  straits,  tacking  to  and  firo  in  the  teeth 
of  a  strong  head-wind. 

On  the  morning  of  the  25th  April  he  was  in  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  mountain-channel,  and  learned  that  the 
whole  Spanish  fleet  was  in  the  Bay  of  Gibraltar.  ^  ^^'"' 
The  marble  pillar  of  Hercules  rose  before  him.  Heemskerk 
was  of  a  poetic  temperament,  and  his  imagination  was  inflamed 
by  the  spectacle  which  met  his  eyes.  Greographical  position, 
spl^idour  of  natural  scenery,  immortal  &ble,  and  romantic 
history,  had  combined  to  throw  a  spell  over  that  r^on.  It 
seemed  marked  out  for  perpetual  illustration  by  human 
valour.  The  deeds  by  which,  many  generations  later,  those 
localities  were  to  become  identified  with  the  fame  of  a  splen- 
did empire— then  only  the  most  energetic  rival  of  the  young 
republic,  but  destined  under  infinitely  better  geographical 
conditions  to  follow  on  her  track  of  empire,  and  with  far  more 
prodigious  results — ^were  still  in  the  womb  of  futupty.  But 
Bt  Vincent,  Trafalgar,  Gibraltar — ^words  which  were  one  day 
to  stir  the  English  heart,  and  to  conjure  heroic  English 
shapes  from  the  depths  so  long  as  history  endures — were 
capes  and  promontories  already  familiar  to  legend  and 
romance. 

Those  Netiierlanders  had  come  forth  from  their  slender 
little  fatherland  to  ofier  battle  at  last  within  his  own  harbours 
and  imder  his  own  fortresses  to  the  despot  who  aspired  to 
Tmiversal  monarchy,  and  who  claimed  the  lordsliip  of  the  seas. 
The  Hollanders  and  Zeelanders  had  gained  victories  on  the 
German  Ocean,  in  the  Channel,  throughout  the  Indies,  but 
now  they  were  to  measure  strength  with  the  ancient  enemy 
in  this  most  conspibuous  theatre,  and  before  the  eyes  of 
VOL.  rv. — Y 
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Christendom.  It  was  on  this  fiunous  spot  that  the  ancient 
demigod  ^had  torn  asunder  by  main  strength  the  continents 
of  Europe  and  Africa.  There  stood  the  opposite  firagments  of 
the  riven  mountain-chain^  Calpe  and  Abyla^  gazing  at  each 
other,  in  eternal  sepmration,  across  the  gulf,  emblems  of  thoee 
two  antagonistic  races  which  the  terrible  hand  of  Destiny  has 
so  ominously  disjoined.  Nine  centuries  before,  the  African 
king,  Moses  son  of  Nuzir,  and  his  lieutenant,  Tarik  son  of 
Abdallah,  had  crossed  that  strait  and  burned  the  ships  which 
brought  them.  Black  Africa  had  conquered  a  portion  of 
whiter  Europe,  and  laid  the  foimdation  of  the  deadly  mutual 
repugnance  which  nine  hundred  years  of  bloodshed  had 
heightened  into  insanity  of  hatred.  Tarik  had  taken  the 
town  and  mountain,  Cartei^  and  Calpe,  and  given  to  both 
his  own  name.  Gib-al-Tarik,  the  diflF  of  Tank,  they  are 
called  to  this  day. 

Within  the  two  horns  of  that  beautHul  bay,  and  protected 
by  the  fortress  on  the  precipitous  rock,  lay  the  Spanish  fleet 
at  anchor.  There  were  ten  galleons  of  the  largest  size,  . 
besides  lesser  war-vessels'  and  carracks,  in  all  twenty-one 
sail.  The  admiral  commanding  was  Don  Juan  Alvarez 
d'Avila,  a  veteran  who  had  fought  at  Lepanto  under  Don 
John  of  Austria.  His  son  was  captain  of  his  flag-ship,  the 
St  Augui^tine.  The  vice-admiral's  galleon  was  c^ed  *Our 
Lady  of  La  Yega/  the  rear-admiral's  was  the  *  Mother  of 
(Jod,'  and  all  the  other  ships  were  baptized  by  the  holy 
names  deemed  most  appropriate,  in  the  Spanish  service,  to 
deeds  of  carnage. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  nomenclature  of  the  Dutch  ships 
suggested  a  menagerie.  There  was  the  Tiger,  the  Sea  Dog, 
the  Griffin,  the  Red  Lion,  the  Golden  Lion,  the  Black  Bear, 
the  White  B^ ;  these,  with  the  -Solus  and  the  Morning 
Star,  were  the  leading  vessels  of  the  little  fleet. 

On  first  attaining  a  distant  view  of  the  enemy,  Heemskeik 
summoned  all  the  captains  on  board  his  flag-ship,  the  iEolus, 
and  addressed  them  in  a  few  stirring  words. 

"It  is  difficult,"  he  said,  "for  Netherlanders  not  to  conquer  on 
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salt  water.*  Our  fathers  have  gained  many  a  victory  in  dis- 
tant seas,  but  it  ip  for  us  to  tear  from  the  enemy's  list  of  titles 
his  arrogant  appellation  of  Monarch*  of  the  Ocean.  Here^  on 
the  verge  of  two  continents,  Europe  is  watching  our  deeds, 
while  the  Jdoors  of  Africa  are  to  learn  for  the  first  time  in 
what  estimation  they  are  to  hold  the  Batayian  republic. 
Bemember  that  you  have  no  choice  between  triumph  and 
destruction.  I  have  led  you  into  a  position  whence  escape  is 
impossible — and  I  ask  of  none  of  you  more  than  I  am  prepared 
to'  do  myself — ^whither  I  am  sure  that  you  will  follow. 
The  enemy's  ships  are  far  superior  to  ours  in  bulk;  but 
remember  that  their  excessive  size  makes  them  difficult  to 
handle  and  easier  to  hit,  while  our  own  vessels  are  entirely 
within-  control  Their  decks  tare  swarming  with  men,  and 
thus  there  will  be  more  certainty  that  our  shot  will  take 
effect.  Bemember,  too,  that  we  are  all  sailors,  accustomed 
from  our  cradles  to  the  ocean ;  while  yonder  Spaniards  are 
mainly  soldiers  and  landsmen,  qualmish  at  the  smell  of  bilge- 
water,  and  sickening  at  the  roll  of  the  waves.^  This  day 
b^ins  a  long  list  of  naval  victories,  which  will  make  our 
&therland  for  ever  illustrious,  or  lay  the  foundation  of  an 
honourable  peace,  by  placing,  through  our  triumph,  in  the 
hands  of  the  States-General,  the  power  of  dictating  its  terms." 

His  comrades  long  remembered  the  enthusiasm  which 
flashed  from  the  man,  usually  so  gentle  and  composed  in 
demeanour,  so  simple  in  attire.  Clad  in  complete  armour, 
with  the  orange-plumes  waving  from  his  casque  land  the 
orangcrscarf  across  his  breast,  he  s^od  there  in  front  of  the 
mainmast  of  the  ^olus,  the  very  embodiment  of  an  ancient 
Viking. 

He  then  briefly  announced  his  plan  of  attack.  It  was  of 
antiquis  simplicity.      He  would  lay  his  owi^  ship  alongside  , 


'  Grotius,  Meteren,  and  Wagenaar 
aU  ^^ve  essentially  the  same  report  of 
this  speech,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think 
therefore  that  something  very  like  it 
was  really  spoken. 

*  "  mndi  vero  vel  praedpaam  qnod 


apad  nos  nantse  pngnant,  apud  iUos 
milites  quos  ego  mihi  videre  videor  at 
sunt  delicati  sentin®  odore  ac  Jacta- 
tione  fluctamn  prope  exanimes  in  ver- 
tiginem  dari." — Grotius,  784. 
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that  uf  the  Spanisli  admiral.  Pretty  Lambert  in  the  Tiger 
was  to  grapple  with  her  on  the  other  eide.  Vice-admiral 
Alteraa  and  Captain  Bras  were  to  attack  the  enemy'e  vice- 
admiral  in  the  same  way.  Thus,  two  by  two,  the  little 
Netherland  ships  were  to  come  into  closest  quarters  with 
each  one  of  the  great  galleons.  Heemskerk  would  himself 
lead  the  way,  and  all  were  to  follow,  as  closely  as  posaible, 
in  his  wake.  The  oath  to  stand  by  each  other  was  then 
solemnly  renewed,  and  a  parting  health  was  drunk  The 
captains  then  i-etumed  to  their  ships. 

As  the  LeiKinto  warrior,  Don  Juan  d'Avila,  saw  the  little 
vessels  slowly  moving  towards  him,  he  summoned  a  Hollander 
whom  he  had  on  board,  one  Skipper  Gevaerts  of  a  captured 
Dutch  trading  bark,  and  asked  bJTii  whether  those  ships  in 
the  distance  were  Netherlandera. 

"  Not  a  doubt  of  it,"  replied  the  skipper. 

The  admiral  then  asked  him  what  their  purpose  could  pos- 
sibly be,  in  venturing  so  near  Gibraltar. 

"  Either  I  am  entirely  mistaken  in  my  countrymen," 
answered  Gevaerts,  "or  they  are  coming  for  the  espresB  pu> 
pose  of  offering  you  battle." " 

The  Spaniard  laughed  loud  and  long.     The  idea  that  those  ' 
puny  vessels  eould  be  bent  on  such  a  purpose  seemed  to  him 
irresistibly  comic,  and  he  promised  his  prisoner,  with  much 
condescension,  that  the  St.  Augustine  alone  should  sink  the 
whole  fleet. 

Gevaerta,  having  his  own  ideas  on  the  subject,  hut  not 
being  called  upon  to  express  them,  thanked  the  admiral  for 
his  urbanity,  and  respectfully  withdrew. 

At  least  four  thousand  soldiers  were  in  D'Avila's  ships, 
B  seamen.  There  were  seven  hundred  in  the  St.  Augus- 
tine, four  hundred  and  fifty  in  Our  Lady  of  Vega,  and  bo  on 
in  proportion.  There  were  also  one  or  two  hundred  noble 
volunteers  who  came  thronging  on  board,  scenting  the  battle 
from  afar,  and  desirous  of 'having  a  hand  in  the  destruction  of 
the  insolent  Dutchmen. 


c  destruction  of     n 
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It  was  about  one  in  the  afternoon.  There  was  not  much 
wind,  but  the  Hollanders,  slowly  drifting  on  the 
eternal  river  that  pours  fi'om  the  Atlantic  into  the 
Mediterranean,  were  now  very  near.  All  hands  had  been 
piped  on  board  every  one  of  the  ships,  all  had  gone  down  on 
their  knees  in  humble  prayer,  and  the  loving  cup  had  then 
been  passed  around.^ 

Heemskerk,  leading  the  way  towards  the  Spanish  admiral, 
ordered  the  gimners  of  the  iBolus  not  to  fire  until  the  vessels 
struck  each  other.  "  Wait  till  you  hear  it  crack,"  \  he  said, 
adding  a  promise  of  a  hutidred  florins  to  the  man  who  should 
puU,  down  the  admiral's  flag.  Avila,  notwithstanding  his 
previous  merriment,  thought  it  best,  for  the  moment,  to  avoid 
the  coming  collision.  Leaving  to  other  galleons,  which  he 
interposed  between  himself  and  the  enemy,  the  task  of  sum- 
marily sinking  the  Dutch  fleet,  he  cut  the  cable  of  the  St 
Augustine  and  drifted  farther  into  the  bay.  Heemskerk,  not 
allowing  himself  to  be  foiled  in  his  purpose,  steered  past  two 
or  three  galleons,  and  came  crashing  against  the  admiral 
Almost  simultaneously,  Pretty  Lambert  laid  himself  along 
her  quarter  on  the  other  side.  The  St.  Augustine  fired  into 
the  iEolus  as  she  approached,  but  without  doing  much 
damage.  The  Dutch  admiral,  as  he  was  coming  in  contact, 
discharged  his  forward  guns,  and  poured  an  effective  volley 
of  musketry  into  his  antagonist. 

The  St.  Augustine  fired  again,  straight  across  the  centre 
of  the  -SIolus,  at  a  few  yards'  distance.  A  cannon-ball  took 
off  the  head  of  a  sailor,  standing  near  Heemskerk,  and 
carried  away  the  admiral's  leg,  close  to  the  body.  He  fell  on 
deck,  and,  knowing  himself  to  be  mortally  wounded,  im- 
plored the  next  in  command  on  board,  Captain  Verhoef,  to 
fight  his  ship  to  the  last,  and  to  conceal  his  death  from  the 
rest  of  the  fleet.  Then  prophesying  a  glorious  victory  for 
the  republic,  and  piously  commending  his  soul  to  his  Maker, 
he  soon  breathed  his  last.    A  cloak  was  thrown  over  him, 

•  Meteren,  Waj^naar,  Grotins. 

^  "  £n  dat  07  hei  hoorden  kiaaken."— Meteren,  547^. 
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and  the  battle  raged.  The  few  who  were  aware  that  the 
noble  Heemskerk  was  gone,  burned  to  avenge  his  death,  and 
to  ohey  the  dying  commands  of  their  beloved  chief.  The 
rest  of  the  Hollanders  believed  thcmBelvcs  under  his  directJng 
influence,  and  fought  as  if  his  eyes  were  upon  thcto.  Thus 
the  spirit  of  the  departed  hero  still  watched  over  and  guided 
the  battle. 

The  Molvs  now  fired  a  broadside  into  her  antagonist, 
making  fearful  havoc,  and  killing  Admiral  D'Avila,  The 
commanders-in-chief  of  both  contending  fleets  had  thus  fallen 
at  the  very  beginning  of  the  battle'.  While  the  St.  Augus- 
tine was  engaged  in  deadly  encounter,  yard-arm  and  yard- 
arm,  with  the  ^olus  and  the  Tiger,  Vice-admiral  Alteras 
had,  however,  not  carried  out  his  part  of  the  plan.  Before  he 
could  succeed  in  laying  himself  alongside  of  the  SpanisK  vice- 
admiral,  ho  had  been  attacked  by  two  galleons.  Three  other 
Dutch  ships,  however,  attacked  the  vice-admiral,  and,  after 
an  obstinate  combat,  silenced  all  her  batteries  and  set.  her  on 
fire.  Her  coDC[uerora  were  then  obliged  to  draw  off  rather 
hastily,  and  to  occupy  themselves  for  a  time  in  estinguishing 
their  own  burning  sails,  which  had  taken  flrc  from  tixe  close 
contact  with  their  enemy.  Our  Lady  of  Vega,  all  ablaze  from 
top-gallant-mast  to  quarter-deck,  floated  helplessly  about,  a 
spectre  of  flame,  her  guns  going  off  wildly,  and  her  crew 
dashing  themselves  into  the  sea,  in  order  to  escape  by  drown- 
ing from  a  fiery  death.   She  was  consumed  to  the  water's  edge. 

Meantime,  Vice-admiral  Alteras  had  successively  defeated 
both  his  antagonists;  drifting  in  with  them  until  almost  under 
the  guns  of  the  fortress,  but  never  leaving  them  until,  by  his 
superior  gunnery  and  Beamansjiip,  he  had  sunk  one  of  them, 
and  driven  the  other  a  helpless  wreck  on  shore. 

Long  Harry,  while  Alteras  had  been  thus  employed,  had 
engaged  another  great  galleon,  and  set  her  on  fire.  She,  too, 
was  thoroughly  burned  to  her  hulk  ;  but  Admiral  Harry  was 
killed. 

By  this  time,  although  it  was  early  of  an  April  afternoon, 
and  heavy  clouds  of  smoke,  enveloping  the  combatants  pent 
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together  in  so  small  a  space^  seemed  to  make  an  atmosphere 
of  midnight^  as  the  flames  of  the  burning  galleons  died  away. 
There  was  a  difficulty,  too,  in  bringing  all  the  Netherland 
ships  into  action — several  of  the  smaller  ones  having  been 
purposely  stationed  by  Heemskerk  on  the  edge  of  the  bay  to 
prevent  the  possible  escape  of  any  of  the  Spaniards.    "WTiile 
some  of  these  distant  ships  were  crowding  sail,  in  order  to 
come  to  closer  quarters,  now  that  the  day  seemed  going  against* 
the  Spaniards,  a  tremendous  explosion  suddenly  shook  the  air. 
One  of  the  largest  galleons,  engaged  in  combat  with  a  couple 
of  Dutch  vessels,  had  received  a  hot  shot  full  in  her  powder 
magazine,  and  blew  up  with  all  on  board.    The  blazmg  frag- 
ments diifted  about  among  the  other  ships,  and  two  more 
were  soon  on  fire,  their  guns  going  off  and  their  magazines 
exploding.    The  rock  of  Gibraltar  seemed  to  reel    To  the 
murky  darkness  succeeded  the  intolerable  glare  of  a  new  and 
vast  conflagration.    The  scene  in  that  narrow  roadstead  was 
now  alipost  infernal.    It  seemed,  said  an  eye-witness,  as  if 
heaven  and  earth  were  passing  away.     A  hopeless  panic 
seized  the  Spaniards.    The  battle  was  over.    The  St.  Augus- 
tine still  lay  in  the  deadly  embrace  of  her  antagonists,  but  all 
the  other  galleons  were  sunk  or  burned.    Several  of  the  lesser 
war-ships  had  also  been  destroyed.    It  was  nearly  sunset. 
The  St.  Augustine  at  last  ran  up  a  white  flag,  but  it  was  not 
observed  in  the  fierceness  of  the  last  moments  of  combat ;  the 
men  froiti  the  MoIub  and  the  Tiger  making  a  simultaneous 
rush  on  board  the  vanquished  foe. 

The  fight  was  done,  but  the  massacre  was  at  its  beginning. 
The  trumpeter  of  Captain  Kleinsorg  clambered  like  a  monkey 
up  the  mast  of  the  St.  Augustine,  hauled  down  the  ad- 
mirars  flag,  the  last  which  was  still  waving,  and  gained  the 
hundred  florins.  The  ship  was  full  of  dead  and  dying ;  but  a 
brutal  infamous  butchery  now  took  place.  Some  Netherland 
prisoners  were  found  in  the  hold,  who  related  that  two  mes- 
sengers had  been  successively  despatched  to  take  their  lives, 
as  tiiey  lay  there  in  chains,  and  that  each  had  been  shot, 
as  he  made  his  way  towards  the  execution  of  the  orders. 
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This  information  did  not  chill  the  ardour  of  their  victorious 
countrymen.  No  quarter  was  given.  Such  of  the  victims 
as  succeeded  in  throwing  themselves  overboardj  out  of  the 
St.  AugUBtine,  or  any  of  the  burning  or  sinking  ships,  were 
puraued  by  the  Nctherlanders,  who  rowed  about  among  them 
in  boats,  shooting,  stabbing,  and  drowning  their  victims  by 
hundreds.  It  was  a  sickening  spectacle.  The  bay,  said  those 
■who  were  there,  seemed  sown  with  corpses.  Probably  two  or 
three  thousand  were  thus  put  to  death,  or  had  met  their  fate 
before.  Had  the  chivalrous  Heeraskerk  lived,  it  is  possible 
that  he  might  have  stopped  the  massacre.  But  the  thought 
of  the  grief  which  would  fill  the  commonwealth  when  the 
news  should  arrive  of  his  death — thus  turning  the  joy  of  the 
great  triumph  into  lamentations — increased  the  animosity  of 
his  comrades.  Moreover,  in  ransacking  the  Spanish  admiral's 
ship,  all  his  papers  had  been  found,  among  them  many  secret 
_inBtnictionB  from  Government  signed  "I,  the  King  ; "  order- 
ing most  inhuman  persecutions,  not  only  of  the  Netherlanders, 
hut  of  all  who  should  in  any  way  assist  ihem,  at  sea  or  ashore. 
Recent  examples  of  the  thorough  manner  in  which  the  royal 
admirals  could  carry  out  these  bloody  instructions  had  been 
fmTiiahed  by  the  hangings,  burnings,  and  drownings  of 
Pazardo.  But  the  barbarous  ferocity  of  the  Dutch  on  this 
occasion  might  have  taught  a  lesson  even  to  the  comrades  of 
Alva, 

The  fleet  of  Avila  was  entirely  destroyed.  The  hulk  of 
the  St.  Augustine  drifted  ashore,  having  been  abandoned  by 
the  victors,  and  was  set  on  fire  by  a  few  Spaniards  who  had , 
concealed  themselves  on  board,  lest  she  might  fall  again  into 
the  enemy's  hands. 

The  battle  had  lasted  from  half-past  three  until  sunset. 
The  Dutch  vessels  remained  all  the  next  day  on  the  scene  of 
their  triumph.  The  townspeople  were  discerned,  packing  up 
their  goods,  and  speeding  panic-struck  into  the  interior.  Had 
Heemskerk  survived  he  would  doubtless  have  taken  Gibraltar 
— ^fortress  and  town — and  perhaps  Cadiz,  such  was  the  con- 
sternation along  the  whole  coast. 
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But  his  gallant  spirit  no  longer  directed  the  fleet.  Bent 
rather  upon  plunder  than  glory,  the  ships  now  dispersed  in 
search  of  prizes  towards  the  Azores,  the  Canaries,  or  along 
the  Portuguese  coast ;  having  first  made  a  brief  visit  to 
Tetuan,  where  they  were  rapturously  received  by  the  Bey. 

The  Hollanders  lost  no  ships,  and  but  one  hundred  seamen 
were  killed.  Two  vessels  were  despatched  homeward  dirfictly, 
one  with  sixty  wounded  sailors,  the  other  with  the  embalmed 
body  of  the  fallen  Heemskerk.  The  hero  was  honoured  with 
a  magnificent  fimeral  in  Amsterdam  at  the  public  expense — 
the  first  instance  in  the  history  of  the  republic — and  his  name 
was  enrolled  on  the  most  precious  page  of  her  records." 


^  The  chief  authorities  for  this  remarkahle  battle  are  Meteren,  547, 548. 
Grotiiw,  xyi  781-78a    Wagenaar,  ix.  351-258. 
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Internal  condition  of  Spain — Clmroctor  of  tlie  people — Influence  oTUte Into)' 
Bition  —  Popnlntton  uDtl  Ilevenae  —  IncomeB  ot  Churcli  utd  Oovernmeot 

—  Oegmdadon  of  Labour  —  Espulelon  of  the  Moore  and  Its  oniBoqaciiced 

—  VewJily  tlie  BpeclaJ  characteiiBlic  of  fjpatiiah  polity  —  Maxima  of  the 
foreign  poli^  of  Spain  —  The  Bponisli  army  nud  navy  —  Ineolvont  slMeof 
the  OoreramcRt  —  The  Doke  of  Lerma—  His  position  In  the  Slate— 
Oripn  of  hia  power — Systfia  of  hribery  and  trafficking  —  Philip  UL— 
Hia  character —  Domestic  life  of  the  king  and  qneen. 

A  GLiNCE  at  the  interior  condition  of  Spain,  now  that  there 
had  been  more  than  nine  jeara  of  a  new  reign,  should  no 
longer  be  deferred. 

Spain  was  still  superstitiously  regarded  as  the  leading 
power  of  the  world,  although  foiled  in  all  its  fantastic  and 
gigantic  schemeB,  It  was  atill  supposedj  according  to  cmrent 
dogma,  to  share  with  the  Ottoman  empire  the  dominion  of 
the  earth,'  A  series  of  fortunate  marriages  having  nnited 
many  of  the  richest  and  fairest  portions  of  Europe  under  a 
single  sceptre,  it  was  popularly  Iwlievcd  in  a  period  when 
men  were  not  much  given  as  yet  to  examine  very  deeply  the 
principles  of  human  govemments  or  the  cauRCS  of  national 
greatness,  that  an  aggregation  of  powers  which  had  resulted  ■ 
from  preposterous  Inwa  of  succesBion  really  constituted  a. 
mighty  empire,  founded  by  genius  aud  vdlour. 

The  Spanish  people,  endowed  with  an  acute  and  exuberant 
genius,  which  had  exhibited  itself  in  many  paths  of  literature, 
science,  and  art ;  with  a  singular  aptitude  for  military  adven- 
ture, organization,  and  achievement ;  with  a  great  variety,  in 
short,  of  splendid  and  ennobling  qualities;  had  been,  for  a  long 
succession  of  years,  accursed  with  almost  the  very  worst  poli- 
tical institutions  known  to  hietory.  The  depth  of  their  misery 
'  Gli«.  BarKiixa,  Hela^oao 
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and  of  their  degradation  was  hardly  yet  known  to  them- 
selves, and  this  'was  perhaps  the  most  hideous  proof  of  the 
tyranny  of  which  they  had  been  the  victims.  To  the  outward 
'world,  the  hollow  fabric,  out  of  which  the  whole  pith  and 
strength  had  been  slowly  gnawed  away,  was  imposing  and 
majestic  still.  But  the  priest,  the  soldier,  and  the  courtier 
had  been  busy  too  long,  and  had  done  their  work  too 
thoroughly,  to  leave  much  hope  of  arresting  the  universal 
decay. 

Nor  did  there  seem  any  probability  that  the  attempt  would 
be  made. 

It  is  always  difficult  to  reform  wide-spread  abuses,  even 
when  they  are  acknowledged  to  exist,  but  when  gigantic  vices 
are  proudly  pointed  to  as  the  noblest  of  institutions  and  as 
the  very  foundations  of  the  state,  there  seems  nothing  for  the 
patriot  to  long  for  but  the  deluge. 

It  was  acknowledged  that  the  Spanish  population — having 
a  .very  large  admixture  of  those  races  which,  because  not 
Catholic  at  heart,  were  stigmatized  as  miscreants,  heretics, 
pagans,  and,  generally,  as  accursed — ^was  by  nature  singularly 
prone  to  religious  innovation.'  Had  it  not  been  for  tha  Holy 
Inquisition,  it  was  the  opinion  of  acute  and  thoughtful  ob- 
servers in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  that  the 
in&mous  heresies  of  Luther,  Calvin,  and  the  rest,  would  have 
long  before  taken  possession  of  the  land.*  To  that  most 
blessed  establishment  it  was  owing  that  Spain  had  not  polluted 
Itself  in  the  filth  and  ordure  of  the  Reformation,  and  had  been 
ipared  the  horrible  fate  which  had  befallen  large  portions 
of  Germany,  France,  Britain,  and  other  barbarous  northern 


' "  li  popoli  per  la  gran  mescolanza 
che  hanno  avnto  coi  Mori  o  Giudei 
8000  xnolto  facill  a  di  venire  dal  diretto 
sentiero  della  fede."— Gir®.  Soranzo. 
Belazione.  "  Tremando  gli  Spagnuoli 
perchd  incominciarono  a  colpirli  V 
eresia  nei  tempi  di  Filippo  II.  non  solo 
nd  Yolgo  ma  anche  neUa  alta  nobil- 
tl" — S.  Contarini,  Relazione. 

*  "  $:  rispettato  V  inquisitore  maggi- 
ore  come  se  foese  on  papa,lia  il  tribmial 


del .  BUG  officio  per  tutte  le  terre.  In 
Bomma  si  pud  dire  che  il  rigore  di 
questo  officio  mantiene  il  rito  della 
vera  religione  in  Spagna  che  senza 
questo  8i  pud  grandemente  ^mere 
che  per  11  tanti  Moreschi  e  Marani  che 
Bono  Bparsi  per  il  paese  si  vederiano 
per  questo  ti^petto  di  religione  del 
movimenti  e  delle  oommozioni  impor- 
tanti." — Soranzo. 
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nations.  It  waa  conscientiously  and  thankfully  believed  in. 
Spain,  two  centuries  ago,  that  the  stiite  h&A  been  saveiL 
from  poHtical  and  moral  ruin  by  that  admirable  machine 
which  detected  heretics  with  unerring  accuracy,  boraed. 
them  when  detected,  and  consigned  their  descendante  to 
political  incapacity  and  social  infamy  to  the  remotest  gene- 
ration.* 

As  the  awful  consequences  of  religious  freedom,  mat 
pointed  ivith  a  shudder  to  the  condition  of  nations  already- 
speeding  on  the  road  to  ruin,  from  wliicli  the  two  peoiuaulas 
at  least  had  been  saved.  Yet  the  British  empire,  with  the 
American  republic  still  an  embryo  in  its  bosom,  France, 
North  Germaoy,  and  other  great  powers,  hatl  hardly  then 
begun  their  headlong  career.  Whether  the  road  of  religious 
liberty  was  leading  exactly  to  politicaf  ruin,  the  coming  cen- 
turies were  to  judge. 

Enough  has  been  said  in  former  chapters  for  the  charac- 
terization of  Philip  11.  and  his  polity.  But  there  had  now 
been  nearly  ten  years  of  another  reign.  The  system,  inaugn- 
rated  by  Charles  and  perfected  by  his  son,  had  reached  its 
last  expression  under  Philip  III. 

The  evil  done  by  father  and  son  lived  and  bore  plentiful 
fruit  in  the  epoch  of  the  grandson.  And  this  is  inevitable  in 
histor}'.  No  generation  is  long-lived  enough  to  reap  the  har- 
vest, whether  of  good  or  evil,  which  it  sows. 

Philip  II.  had  been  indefatigable  in  evil,  a  thorough  be- 
hever  in  his  supernatural  mission  as  despot,  not  entirely 
without  capacity  for  aflairs,  personally  absorbed  by  the 
routine  of  his  bureau. 

He  was  a  king,  as  he  understood  the  meaning  of  the  kingly 
office.  His  policy  was  continued  after  his  death  ;  but  there 
was  no  longer  a  king.     That  important  regulator  to  the 

'   "  Con  tanta  vergogna  cd  If^o-  lordura  mantenere  ]a  Spa^na  liben 

minia  che  in  etorao  restB  macchiula  dall'  infe^one  dviV  ercaia,  peit«  cbe 

qoella  diBcendenzu  di  iafaiuia  ng  bodo  ba  infenatn  e  rovioaCo  groti  pvtedel 

oapad  i  posMrl  di  dignitS  ae  di  oaoro  iniindo,"  Sic,  kc—Qif.  Sonnio,  Be- 

aleono  onde  tnttl  procutano  di  vivote  lazlone. 
innumieru  da  noa  Imbrattard  in  tonta 
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gOYemmental  machinery « was  wanting.     How  its  place  was 

supplied  will  soQn  appear. 

Meantime  the  organic  fimctions  were  performed  very  much 

in  the  old  way.  There  was^  at  least^  no  lack  of  priests  or 
courtiers. 

Spain  at  this  epoch  had  probably  less  than  twelve  millions 
of  inhabitants^  although  the  statistics  of  those  days  cannot 
be  relied  upon  with  accuracy.*  The  whole  revenue  of  the 
state  was  nominally  sixteen  or  seventeen  millions  of  dollars^ 
but  the  greater  portion  of  that  income  was  pledged  for  many 
coming  years  to  the  merchants  of  Genoa.^  AH  the  little 
royal  devices  for  increasing  the  budget  by  debasing  the  coin 
of  the  realm,  by  issuing  millions  of  copper  tokens,  by  lower- 
ing the  promised  rate  of  interest  on  Government  loans,  by 
formally  repudiating  both  interest  and  principal,  had  been 
tried,  both  in  this  and  the  preceding  reign,  with  the  usual 
success.  An  inconvertible  paper  currency,  stimulating  in- 
dustry and  improving  morals  by  converting  beneficent  com- 
merce into  baleful  gambling — ^that  fatal  invention  did  not 
then  exist.  Meantime,  the  legitimate  trader  and  innocent 
citizen  were  harassed,  and  the  general  public  endangered, 
as  much  as  the  limited  machinery  of  the  epoch  permitted. 

The  available,  unpledged  revenue  of  the  kingdom  hardly 
amounted  to  five  millions  of  dollars  a-year.  The  regular 
annual  income  of  the  church  was  at  least  six  millions.^  The 
whole  personal  property  of  the  nation  was  estimated — ^in  a 

•very  clumsy  and  xmsatisfactory  way,  no  doubt — at  sixty 
miUions  of  dollars;^  Thus  the  income  of  the  priesthood  was 
ten  per  cent,  of  the  whole  funded  estate  of  the  country,  and 

ma  ta  pnd  dire  annullate  perchd  Bono 
obbli^te  a  mag^or  preszo  che  tbt 
ffliano/'  &c.  &c. — Ott^.  Bqn.  Belazione. 
Compare  Gir*.  Soranzo,  who  puts  the 
nommal  whole  at  seventeen  millions, 
but "  impe^n^te  ed  annihilate  affiitto/' 

» P.  Priuli,  Relazione. 

^  "  Eppure  la  Spagna  h  povera  non 
trovanaosene  in  essa  piii  oi  tessanta 
milioni  fra  capital!  e  robe  di  senrizlo." 
—Fran.  Priuli,  Ambas.  a  FiUppo  UL 
1604-1608. 


» PriuU  (1604-1608)  puts  the  popu 
latlon  of  Spain,  inclusive  of  foreu^ 
residents,  at  thirteen  millions  (F. 
priuli,  Relazione).  But  Agostino  de 
Bias,  in  his  work  on  the  population  of 
&)ain  from  official  records,  cited  bv 
N.  Barozzl  (Notes,  s.  1,  vol.  i.  p.  853) 
allows  but  0,680,191  inhabitants  for 
the  whole  peninsula. 

•"Sono  r  entrate  di  S.  M.  come 
dioono  da  16  milioni  in  circa  quasi 
tutte  impegnate  e  non  solo  impegnate , 
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at  leaat  &  million  a  year  more  than  the  income  of  the  Govern- 
ment, Could  a  more  biting  epigram  be  mude  upoo  the 
condition  to  which  the  nation  had  been  reduced  ? 

Labour  was  more  d^raded  than  'ever.  The  indastrioiu 
clas3es,  if  such  could  be  .said  to  exist,  were  esteemed  every- 
day more  and  more  infamous.  Merchants,  Ghopkeepers, 
mechanics,  were  reptiles,  as  vilely  esteemed  as  Jews,  Moon, 
Protcatanta,  or  Pagans,  Acc[uiring  wealth  by  any  kind  of 
production  was  dishonourable.  A  grandee  who  should  permit 
himself  to  sell  the  wool  from  his  boundless  sheep-walks  dis- 
graced his  caste,  and  was  accounted  as  low  as  a  merchant.' 
To  create  was  the  business  of  slaves  and  miscreants :  to 
destroy  was  the  distinguishing  attribute  of  Chriatdanfl  and 
nobles.  To  cheat,  to  pick,  and  to  steal,  on  the  most  minute 
and  the  most  gigantic  scale — these  were  also  among  the 
dearest  privileges  of  the  exalted  classes.  No  merchandize 
was  polluting  save  the  produce  of  hones't  industry.  To  sbll 
places  in  chiirch  and  state,  the  army,  the  na^y,  and  the 
sacred  tribunals  of  law ;  to  take  bribes  from  rich  and  poor, 
high  and  low,  in  sums  infinitesimal  or  enormous,  to  pillage 
the  exchequer  in  every  imaginable  form,  to  dispose  of  tillee 
of  honour,  orders  of  chivalry,  posts  in  municipal  council,™  at 
auction ;  to  barter  influence,  audiences,  official  interviews 
against  money  cynically  paid  down  in  rascal  counters — all 
this  was  esteemed  consistent  with  patrician  dignity. 

The  ministers,  ecclesiastics,  and  those  about  court,  obtain- 
ing a  monopoly  of  such  trade,  left  the  business  of  produc-. 
tion  and  circulation  to  their  inferiors,  while,  as  has  already 
been  sufficiently  indicated,  religious  fanaticism  and  a  pride  of 
race,  which  neariy  amounted  to  idiocy,  had  generated  a  scorn 
for  labour  even  among  the  lowest  orders.  As  a  natural  con- 
sequence, commerce    and   the    mechanical   arts  fell  almost 


'  Ibid.  Ckimpiira  notes  of  Bftroxd 
{s.  1,  vol.  I.  p.  351). 

'"  "  (juelli  che  governano  nralle  ciltii 
Bono  chiamati  Regidores  <■  sono  nelle 
dttjl  gnindi  in  numoro  di  40  e  foree 
pia  o  nelle  piccolo  in  miaor  anmero ; 


quceti  Impieghi  il  ro  vonde  per  dnad 
o  Recondo  i  Inogbi  doveranno  Mgllono 
esservendutiperio  G  mille donti eld 
chc  porta  ol  popoto  gran  dcuuu^"  to. 
Sx.-~S.  Contarini, 
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exclusiyely  into  the  hands  of  foreigners — Italianig,  English, 
and  French-^who  resorted  in  yearly  increasing  numbers  "to 
Spain  for  the  purpose  of  enriching  themselves  by  the  industry 
whidi  the  natives  desfdsed.'^ 

The  capital  thus  acquired  was  at  regular  intervals  removed 
from  the  country  to  other  lands,  where  wealth  resulting  from 
traffic  or  manufactures  was  not  accounted  infamous. 

Moreover,  as  the  soil  of  the  country  was  held  by  a  few 
great  proprietors — an  immense  portion  in  the  dead-hand  of  an 
insatiate  and  ever-grasping  church,  and  much  of  the  re- 
mainder in  vast  entailed  estates — ^it  was  nearly  impossible 
for  the  masses  of  the  people  to  become  owners  of  any  portion 
of  the  land.  To  be  an  agricultural  day-^labourer  at  less  than 
a  b^ggar^s  wage  could  hardly  be  a  tempting  pursuit  for  a 
proud  and  indolent  race.  It  was  no  wonder  therefore  that 
the  business  of  the  brigand,  the  smuggler,  the  professional 
Inendicont  became  from  year  to  year  more  attractive  and 
more  overdone ;  while  an  ever-thickening  swarm  of  priests, 
friars,  and  nuns  of  every  order,  engendered  out  of  a  corrupt 
and  decaying  society,  increasing  the  general  indolence,  im- 
morality, and  unproductive  consumption,  and  frightfrilly 
diminishing  the  productive  force  of  the  country,  fed  like 
locusts  upon  what  was  left  in  the  unhappy  land.  ^^  To  shirk 
.labour,  infinite  numbers  become  priests  and  friars,'"  said  a 
good  Catholic,  in  the  year  1608." 

Before  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Philip  III.  the  peninsula, 
which  might  have  been  the  granary  of  the  world,  did  not 
produce  food  enough  for  its  own  population.  Com  became  a 
regular  article  of  import  into  Spain,  and  would  have  come  in 
lai^er  quantities  than  it  did  had  the  industry  of  the  country 
famished  sufficient  material  to  exchange  for  necessary  food. 

And  as  if  it  hc^  been  an  object  of  ambition  with  the  priests 
and  courtiers  who  then  ruled  a  noble  coimtry,  to  make  at 
exactly  this  epoch  the  most  startling  manifestation  of  human 
fatuity  that  tiie  world  had  ever  seen,  it  was  now  resolved  by 


"  Gir®.  Sbranzo. 

"  *Ter  scliiyar  il  travugho  ed  infioiti 


si  fanno  preti  e  frati" — Qir«.  Soranzo, 
Ambas.  a  FUippo  III.  1608-1611. 
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govermnent  to  exj)el  by  armed  force  nearly  the  whole  stock 
of  inteUigent  and  experienced  labour,  agricultural  and  me- 
chanical, from  the  country.  It  is  UDnecessary  to  dwell  long 
upon  an  event  wluch,.if  it  were  not  Sb  familiarly  known  to 
mankind,  wonld  seem  almoet  incredible.  But  the  expulsion 
of  the  Moors  is,  alas  I  no  exaggerated  and  imaginary  satire, 
.  but  a  monument  of  wickeduees  and  insanity  such  as  is  not 
often  seen  in  human  history. 

Already,  in  the  very  first  years  of  the  century,  John  Bibem, 
archbishop  of  Valencia,  had  recommended  and  urged  the 
scheme. 

It  was  too  gigantic  a  project  to  be  carried  into  execution 
at  once,  but  it  was  slowly  matiu^d  by  the  aid  of  other 
ecclesiastics.  At  last  there  were  indications,  hoth  hiiman  and 
divine,  that  the  expulsion  of  these  nuscreants  could  no  longer 
be  deferred.  It  was  rumoured  and  believed  that  a  general 
conspiracy  existed  among  the  Moors  to  rise  upon  the  Govern- 
ment, to  institute  a  general  massacre,  and,  with  the  assbt- 
ance  of  their  allies  and  relatives  on  the  Earhary  coast,  to 
re-establish  the  empire  of  the  infidels." 

A  convoy  of  eighty  ass-loads  of  oil  on  the  way  to  Madrid 
had  halted  at  a  wayside  inn.  A  few  fiaska  were  stolen,  and 
those  who  consumed  it  were  made  sick.  Some  of  the  thieves 
even  died,  or  were  said  to  have  died,  in  consequence.'*. 
Instantly  the  rumour  flew  from  mouth  to  mouth,  from 
town  to  town,  that  the  royal  family,  the  court,  the  whole 
capital,  all  Spain,  were  to  be  poisoned  with  that  oil.  If  such 
were  the  scheme  it  was  certniuly  a  less  ingenious  one  than  the 
famous  plot  by  which  the  Spanish  Government  was  suspected 
but  a  few  years  before  to  have  so  nearly  succeeded  in  blowing 
the  king,  peers,  and  commons  of  England  into  the  air. 

The  proof  of  Moorish  guilt  was  deemed  aU-sufGcient,  espe- 
cially aa  it  was  supported  by  supernatural  evidence  of  the 
most  portentous  and  convincing  kind.  For  several  days 
together  a  dark  cloud,  tinged  with  blood-red,  had  been  eeen 
,  to  hang  over  Valencia." 

»  Giro.  Soranio.  "  Ibid.  "  Ibid.,  and  nolpa  of  N.  Barozrf. 
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In  the  neighbourhood  of  Daroca,  a  din  of  drums  and 
tnmnpets  and  the  clang  of  arms  had  been  heard  in  the  skj, 
just  as  a  procession  went  out  of  a  monastery.*^ 

At  Valencia  the  image  of  the  Virgin  had  shed  tears.  In 
smother  place  her  statue  had  been  discovered  in  a  state  of 
jrofuse  perspiration.^^ 

What  more  conclusive  indications  could  be  required  as  to 
the  guilt  of  the  Moors  ?  What  other  means  devised  for  saving 
crown,  church,  and  kingdom  from  destruction  but  to  expel 
the  whole  mass  of  unbelievers  fix)m  the  soil  which  they  had 
too  long  profaned  ? 

Archbishop  Kibera  was  fully  sustained  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Toledo,  and  the  whole  ecclesiastical  body  received  energetic 
support  from  Government. 

Bibera  had  solemnly  announced  that. the  Moors  were  so 
greedy  of  money,  so  determined  to  keep  it,  and  so  occupied 
with  pursuits  most  apt  for  acquiring  it,  that  they  had  come 
to  be  the  sponge  of  Spanish  wealth.  The  best  proof  of  this, 
continued  the  reverend  sage,  was  that,  inhabiting  in  general 
poor  little  villages  and  sterile  tracts  of  country,  paying  to 
the  lords  of  the  manor  one  third  of  the  crops,  and  being 
overladen  with  special  taxes  imposed  only  upon  them,  they 
nevertheless  became  rich,  while  the  Christians,  cultivating 
the  most  fertile  land,  were  m  abject  poverty.'® 

It  seems  almost  incredible  that  this  should  not  be  satire. 
Certainly  the  most  delicate  irony  could  not  portray  the 
vicnous  institutions  under  which  the  magnificent  territory  and 
noble  people  of  Spain  were  thus  doomed  to  ruin  more  subtly 
and  forcibly  than  was  done  by  the  honest  brutality  of  this 
churchman.  The  careful  tillage,  the  beautiful  system  of 
irrigation  by  aqueduct  and  canal,  the  scientific  processes  by 
which  these  "accursed"  had  caused  the  wilderness  to  bloom 
with  cotton,  sugar,  and  every  kind  of  fruit  and  grain ;  the 
untiring  industry,  exquisite  mgenuity,  and  cultivated  taste  by 


"  Giro.  Soranzo,  and  notes  of  N. 
Barozzi. 
"  Ibid. 

VOL.  IV. — Z 


*8  Escriba,  Vida  do  Don  Juan  de 
Ribera,  papel  segondo,  quoted  by  La- 
fuente,  xv.  870-390. 
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which  the  merchants^  manufacturers,  and  mechanics,  guilty 
of  a  darker  complexion  than  that  of  the  peninsular  Goths,  had 
enriched  their  native  land  with  splendid  fabrics  in  cloth,  paper, 
leather,  silk,  tapestry,  and  by  so  doing  had  acquired  fortunes 
for  themselves,  despite  iniquitous  taxation,  religious  persecu- 
tion, and  social  contumely — all  these  were  crimes  against  a 
race  of  idlers,  steeped  to  the  lips  in  sloth  which  imagined 
itself  to  be  pride. 

The  industrious,  the  intelligent,  the  wealthy,  were  denoimoed 
as  criminals,  and  hunted  to  death  or  into  exile  as  vermin,  while 
the  Lermas,  the  Ucedas,  and  the  rest  of  the  brood  of  conno- 
rants,  settled  more  thickly  than  ever  around  their  prey. 

Meantime,  Government  declared  that  the  piece  of  four 
maravedis  should  be  worth  eight  maravedis  ;  the  piece  of  two 
maravedis  being  fixed  at  four.^^  Thus  the  specie  of  the 
kingdom  was  to  be  doubled,  and  by  means  of  this  enlightened 
legislation,  Spain,  after  destroying  agriculture,  commerce, 
and  manufacture,  was  tp  maintain  great  armies  and  navies^ 
and  establish  universal  monarchy. 

This  measure,  which  a  wiser  churchman  than  Bibera, 
Cardinal  Kichelieu,  afterwards  declared  the  most  audacious  and 
barbarous  ever  recorded  by  history,  was  carried  out  with  great 
regularity  of  organization.^  It  was  ordained  that  the  Moors 
should  be  collected  at  three  indicated  points,  whence  they 
were  not  to  move  on  pain  of  death,  until  duly  escorted  by 
troops  to  the  ports  of  embarkation.  The  children  under 
the  age  of  four  years  were  retiiined,  of  course  without  their 
parents,  from  whom  they  were  forever  separated.  With 
admirable  forethought,  too,  the  priests  took  measures,  as 
they  supposed,  that  the  arts  of  refining  sugar,  irrigating  the 
rice-fieldSy  constructing  canals  and  aqueducts,  besides  many 
other  useful  branches  of  agricultural  and  mechanical  busi- 
ness, should  not  die  out  with  the  intellectual,  accomplished, 
and  industrious  race,  alone  competent  to  practise  them, 
which  was  now  sent  forth  to  die.    A  very  small  numbex,  not 

"  T^afuente,  Hist.  Gen.  do  Espana,  xv.  295. 

^  Mem.  de  Richelieu,  x.  231,  cited  by  Lafuento,  libi  sup. 
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more  than  six  in  each  hundred,  were  accordingly  reserved  to 
instruct  other  inhabitants  of  Spain  in  those  useful  arts 
which  they  were  now  more  than  ever  encouraged  to  despise. 

Five  hundred  thousand  full-grown  human  beings,  as  ener- 
getic, ingenious,  accomplished,  as  any  then  existing  in  the 
world,  were  thus  thrust  forth  into  the  deserts  beyond  sea,  as 
if  Spain  had  been  overstocked  with  skilled  labour,  and  as  if 
its  native  production  had  already  outgrown  the  world's  power 
of  consumption. 

Had  an  equal  number  of  mendicant  monks,  with  the  two 
archbishops  who  had  colitrived  this  deed  at  their  head,  been 
exported  instead  of  the  Moors,  the  future  of  Spain  might 
have  been  a  more  fortunate  one  than  it  was  likely  to  prove. 
The  event  was  in  itself  perhaps  of  temporary  advantage 
to  the  Dutch  republic,  as  the  poverty  and  general  misery, 
aggravated  by  this  disastrous  policy,  rendered  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  States'  independence  by  Spain  almost  a 
matter  of  necessity.^^ 

It  is  superfluous  to  enter  into  any  farther  disquisiton  as  to 
the  various  branches  of  the  royal  revenue.  They  remained 
esaentially  the  same  as  during  the  preceding  reign,  and  have 
been  elaborately  set  forth  in  a  previotft  chapter.  The  gradual 
drying  up  of  resources  in  all  the  wide-spread  and  heterogene- 
ous territories  subject  to  the  Spanish  sceptre  is  the  striking 
phenomenon  of  the  present  epoch.  The  distribution  of  such 
wealth  as  was  still  created  followed  the  same  laws  which  had 
long  prevailed,  while  the  decay  and  national  paralysis,  of 
which  the  prognostics  could  hardly  be  mistaken,  were  a  natural 
result  of  the  system. 

The  six  archbishops  had  now  grown  to  eleven,^  and  still 
received  gigantic  revenues  ;  the  income  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Toledo,  including  the  fund  of  one  hundred  thousand 
destined  for  repairing  the  cathedral,  being  estimated  at  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year,  that  of  the  Archbishop  of 


2] 


Qir^.  Soranzo,  Relazione.  The 
ambassador  cxpresslj  states  it  as  a 
filet.    Compare  especially  Lafaente's 


admirable  bistorj  of  Spain,  vol.  xv. 
294;  295,  8cqq.,  870^4. 
«  Ibid. 
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Seville  and  the  others  varying  from  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  to  fifty  thousand.**  The  sixty-three  bishops 
perhaps  averaged  fifty  thousand  a  year  each,**  and  there 
were  eight  more  in  Italy.® 

The  commanderies  of  chivalry,  two  hundred  at  least  in 
number,  were  likewise  enormously  profitable.  Some  of  them 
were  worth  thirty  thousand  a  year;  the  aggregate  annual 
value  being  from  one-and-a-half  to  two  millions,  and  all  in 
Lerma's  gift,  upon  his  own  terms.* 

Chivalry,  that  noblest  of  ideals,  without  which,  in  some 
shape  or  another,  the  world  would  be  a  desert  and  a  sty ; 
which  included  within  itself  many  of  the  noblest  virtues 
which  can  adorn  mankind — generosity,  self-denial,  chastity, 
frugality,  patience,  protection  to  the  feeble,  the  down-trod- 
den, and  the  oppressed  ;  the  love  of  daring  adventure, 
devotion  to  a  pure  religion  and  a  lofty  purpose,  most  admir- 
ably pathetic,  even  when  in  the  eyes  of  the  vidgar  most  fen- 
tastic — ^had  been  the  proudest  and  most  poetical  of  Spanish 
characteristics,  never  to  be  entirely  uprooted  fix)m  the 
national  heart. 

Alas  !  what  was  there  in  the  commanderies  of  Calatrava, 
Alcantara,  Santiago,  and  all  the  rest  of  those  knightly 
orders,  as  then  existing,  to  respond  to  the  noble  sentiments 
on  which  all  were  supposed  to  be  founded  ?  Institutions  for 
making  money,  for  pillaging  the  poor  of  their  hard-earned 
pittance,  trafiScked  in  by  greedy  ministers  and  needy  courtiers 
with  a  shamelessness  which  had  long  ceased  to  blush  at 
^    vices  however  gross,  at  venality  however  mean. 

Venality  was  in  truth  the  prominent  characteristic  of  the 
Spanish  polity  at  this  epoch.  Everything  political  or  eccle- 
siastical, from  highest  to  lowest,  was  matter  of  merchandize. 

It  was  the  autocrat,  governing  king  and  kingdom,  who 
disposed  of  episcopal  mitres,  cardinals'  hats,  commanders' 
crosses,  the  offices  of  regidores  or  municipal  magistrates  in 

"  S.  Oontarini,  Relazione.    Fran.  Priuli.  ^  Ibid.  «»  Ibid. 

*^  Ibid.    Giro.  Soranzo.    "  Essendo  capaci  li  maritati  e  ogni  altra  condizione 
dl  porsone  non  eocettuate  le  donne." 
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cdl  the  cities,  farmings  of  revenues,  coUectorships  of  taxes, 
at  prices  fixed  by  himself. 

It  was  never  known  that  the  pope  refused  to  confirm  the 
ecclesiastical  nominations  which  were  made  by  the  Spanish 
court 

The  nuncius  had  the  privilege  of  dispensing  the  small 
cures  from  thirty  dollars  a  year  downwards,^  of  which  the 
number  was  enormous.  Many  of  these  were  capable,  in  care-, 
ful  hands,  of  becoming  ten  times  as  valuable  as  their  nominal 
estimate,^  and  the  business  in  them  became  in  consequence 
very  extensive  and  lucrative.  They  were  often  disposed  of 
for  the  benefit  of  servants  and  the  hangers-on  of  noble 
families,  to  laymen,  to  women,  children,  to  babes  unborn. 

When  such  was  the  most  thriving  industry  in  the  land,  was 
it  wonderful  that  the  poor  of  high  and  low  degree  were 
anxious  in  ever-increasing  swarms  to  effect  their  entrance  into 
convent,  monastery,  and  church,  and  that  trade,  agriculture, 
and  manufactures  languished  ? 

The  foreign  polity  of  the  court  remained  as  it  had  been 
established  by  Philip  II. 

Its  maxims  were  very  simple.  To  do  unto  your  neighbour 
all  possible  harm,  and  to  foster  the  greatness  of  Spain  by 
sowing  discord  and  maintaining  civil  war  in  all  other  nations, 
was  the  fundamental  precept.  To  bribe  and  corrupt  the 
Bervants  of  other  potentates,  to  maintain  a  regular  paid  body 
of  adherents  in  foreign  lands,  ever  ready  to  engage  in 
schemes  of  assassination,  conspiracy,  sedition,  and  rebellion 
against  the  legitimate  authority,  to  make  mankind  miserable, 
so  far  as  it  was  in  the  power  of  human  force  or  craft  to  pro- 
duce wretchedness,"  were    objects    still  faithfully  pursued.^ 


»»  P  Soranzo.  *«  Ibid. 

*•  "  In  Franda  medepimamente  pro- 
corava  col  tenor  le  proyincie  disunite, 
divise  le  forze,  separati  gli  animi,  diffi- 
dent! i  pensicri,  ribcUati  1  principi, 
BoUevati  i  popoli  e  tirando  per  questa 
via  le  cose  aJ  lunp:o  di  stancare  e  si 
fosse  potato  di  ridurro  in  niento  le 
forze  di  quella  corona  ....  la  prima 
giova  alia  Spagna  per  conservarsi. 


prociirando  di  tcner  lontane  le  sedi 
zioni  nei  proprii  regni  e  di  nutrire  lo 
discordie  negli  altri  potentati  .  .  .  o 
vedondo  clie  questo  imperio  non  S 
appoggiato  alle  ricliczze  de'  grandi  chi 
pocliissimi  sono  che  non  siano  in 
qoalclie  via  consumati,  non  aUe 
spcranze  dei  popoli  perchd  quest!  con 
le  molte  gravezzo  sono  oppresse,  non 
lUle  armi  poiclie  propria  miUzia  che 
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They  had  not  yet  led  to  the  entire  destruction  of  other 
realms  and  their  submission  to  the  single  sceptre  of  Spain, 
nor  had  they  developed  the  resources,  material  or  moral, 
of  a  mighty  empire  so  thoroughly  as  might  have  been 
done  perhaps  by  a  less  insidious  policy,  but  they  had  never 
been  abandoned. 

It  was  a  steady  object  of  policy  to  keep  such  potentates  of 
Italy  as  were  not  already  under  the  dominion  of  the  Spanish 
crown  in  a  state  of  internecine  feud  with  each  other  and  of 
virtual  dependence  on  the  powerful  kingdom.  The  same 
policy  pursued  in  France,  of  fomenting  civil  war  by  subsidy, 
force,  and  chicane,  during  a  long  succession  of  years  in  order 
to  reduce  that  magnificent  realm  under  the  sceptre  of  Philip, 
has  been  described  in  detail.  The  chronic  rebellion  of  Ireland 
against  the  English  crown  had  been  assisted  and  inflamed  in 
every  possible  mode,  the  system  being  considered  as  entirely 
justified  by  the  aid  and  comfort  afforded  by  the  queen  to  the 
Dutch  rebels. 

It  was  a  natural  result  of  the  system  according  to  which 
kingdoms  and  provinces  with  the  populations  dwelling  therein 
were  transferable  like  re^l  estate  by  means  of  marriage- 
settlements,  entails,  and  testaments,  that  the  proprietorship 
of  most  of  the  great  realms  in  Christendom  was  matter 
of  fierce  legal  dispute.  Lawsuits,  which  in  chancery  could 
List  for  centuries  before  a  settlement  of  the  various  claims 
was  made,  might  have  infinitely  enriched  the  gentlemen 
of  fhe  long  robe  and  reduced  all  the  parties  to  beggary, 
had  there  been  any  tribunal  l?ut  the  battle-field  to  decide 
among  the  august  litigants.  Thus  the  King  of  Great 
Britain  claimed  the  legal  proprietorship  and  sovereignty 
of  Brittany,  Normandy,  Anjou,  Gascony,  Calais,  and 
Boulogne  in  France,  besides  the  whole  kingdom  by  right 
of   conquest.^     The  French   king    claimed  to   be   rightful 


eia  disclplinata  non  tieno  la  Spa^na 
....  si  pud  affinnaro  clio  resti  il 
principale  fondamento  di  qucsto  im- 
perio  collocato  negli  travagli  nella  de- 
K)olezza  0  divisioDo  degli  altri  potcn- 


tati,"  &c.  &c.— F.  Soranzo. 

^  Niccolo  Molin,  Ambasc.  appit^f«o 
Giacomo  I.  1607,  in  B£at)zzi  and 
Berchot,  Scr.  IV.  vol.  i.  Pietm  Priuli, 
Ambasc.  in  Francia,  1608.    Ibid. 
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heir  of  Castile,  Biscay,  Guipuscoa,  Arragon,  Navan*e,  nearly 

all  the  Spanish  peninsula  in  short,  including  tlie  whole  of 

Portugal  and  the  Balearic  islands  to  boot.'^    The  King  of . 

Spain    claimed,  as  we  have  seen    often  enough,  not  only 

Brittany  but  all  France   as  his  lawful  inheritance.     Such 

was  the  virtue  of  the  prevalent  doctrine  of  proprietorship. 

Every  potentate  was    defrauded  of  his    riglits,   and  every 

potentate  was  a  criminal  usurper.    As  for  the  people,  it 

would  have  excited  a  smile  of  superior  wisdom  on  regal, 

legal,  or  sacerdotal  lips,  had  it  been  suggested  that  by  any 

possibility  the  governed  could  have  a  voice  or  a  thought 

in  regard  to  the  rulers  whom  God  in  His  grace  had  raised 

up  to  be  their  proprietors  and  masters. 

The  army  of  Spain  was  sunk  far  below  the  standard*  at 
"which  it  had  been  kept  when  it  seemed  fit  to  conquer  and 
govern  the  world.  Neither  by  Spain  nor  Italy  could  those 
audacious,  disciplined,  and  obedient  legions  be  furnished,^  at 
which  the  enemies  of  the  mighty  despot  trembled  from  one 
extremity  of  earth  to  the  other.  Peculation,  bankruptcy, 
and  mutiny  had  done  their  work  at  last.  We  have  recently 
had  occasion  to  observe  the  coiduct  of  the  veterans  in 
Flanders  at  critical  epochs.  At  this  moment,  seventy 
thousand  soldiers  were  on  the  muster  and  pay  roll  of  the 
army  serving  in  those  provinces,  while  not  thirty  thousand 
men  existed  in  the  flesh. 

The  navy  was  sunk  to  fifteen  or  twenty  old  galleys, 
battered,  dismantled,  unseaworthy,  and  a  few  armed  ships 
for  convoying  the  East  and  West  Indiamen  to  and  from 
their  destinations.** 

The  general  poverty  was  so  great  that  it  was  often 
absolutely  impossible  to  purchase  food  for  the  royal  house- 
hold.^ "  If  you  ask  me,"  said  a  cool  observer,  "  how  this  great 
show  of  empire  is  maintained,  when  the  funds  are  so  small,  I 
answer  that  it  is  done  by  not  paying  at  all."  ^    The  Govcm- 


"  P.  Priuli,  vbi  8xip. 
^  S.  Contarini,  Uelazionc.  "  Porcho 
la  Spngna  si  trova  epopolata."    '^  Ibid. 


^  Ibid.  "Momenti  nei  quali  lo 
menso  rcali  mancavano  dol  neccBsario 
ondecibarai."  "  Ibid. 
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ment  was  shamelessly,  hopelessly  bankrupt.  The  noble  band 
of  courtiers  were  growing  enormously  rich.  The  state  was  a 
►carcase  which  unclean  vultures  were  picking  to  the  bones. 

The  foremost  man  in  the  land — the  autocrat,  the  absolute 
master  in  State  and  Church — ^was  the  Duke  of  Lerma.* 

Very  rarely  in  human  history  has  an  individual  attained  to 
such  unlimited  power  under  a  monarchy,  without  actually 
placing  the  crown  upon  his  own  head.  Mayors  of  the  palace, 
in  the  days  of  the  do-nothing  kings,  wielded  nothing  like  the 
imperial  control  which  was  firmly  held  by  this  great  favourite. 
Yet  ho  was  a  man  of  very  moderate  capacity  and  limited 
acquirements,  neither  soldier,  lawyer,  nor  priest. 

The  duke  was  past  sixty  years  of  age,  a  tall,  stately, 
handsome  man,  of  noble  presence  and  urbane  manner. 
Bom  of  the  patrician  house  of  Sandoval,  he  possessed,  on 
the  accession  of  Philip,  an  inherited  income  of  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  dollars.  He  had  now,  including  what  he  had 
bestowed  on  his  son,  a  funded  revenue  of  seven  hundred 
thousand  a  year.'^  He  had  besides,  in  cash,  jewels,  and 
furniture,  an  estimated  capital  of  six  millions.'®  All  this 
he  had  accumulated  in  /ten  years  of  service,  as  prime 
minister,  chief  equerry,  and  first  valet  of  the  chamber  to  tho 
Icing. 

The  tenure  of  his  authority  was  the  ascendancy  of  a  firm 
character  over  a  very  weak  one.  At  this  moment  he  was 
doubtless  the  most  absolute  ruler  in  Christendom,  and  Philip 
III.  the  most  submissive  and  uncomplaining  of  his  subjects.* 


^  Francesco  Boranzo,  Relaziono  di 
Spagna  Ambasciatore  dall'  anno  1597- 
lo02,  in  Barozzi  and  Berchet,  Seriu  I. 
vol.  i.  pp.  1-214  Otto.  Bon,  Ambaa- 
ciatore  strao.  a  Filippo  III.  nel  1002, 
Relazione.  Ibid.  Ser  I.  vol.  i.,  pp. 
215-275.  S.  Contarini,  Ambasc.  a 
Filippo  HI.  1602-1604.    Ibid.    Ser.  I. 


^  Giro.  Soranzo.  »  Ibid. 

^'  Ed  in  questo  Daca  si  pn6  diro  che 
sia  ridotta  la  somma  di  tutto  11  gover- 
no,  la  dispensa  deUe  grazie  e  tutto  il 
bene  ed  il  male  di  chi  pretende  alcuna 
cosa  a  quelle  corte,  perche  o  veramento 
senza  esempio  Tautorita  o  la  grazia  che 
ogli'possiede  appresso  il  re :  anzi  che 


vol.  i.  pp.  277-337.  F.  Priuli.  Am- ,  jwr  ottenere  quelle  che  si  pretende 
base,  a  Filippo  III.  1004-1608.  Ibid,  jimportapiiir aver  favorevole  il  Duca 
Ser.  I.  vol.  i.  pp.  339-402.  Giro.  So-  di  Lerma  cbe  quasi  il  ro  medesimo/' 
ranzo,  Ambasc.  a  'Filippo  III.  1608-  &c.,  &c.— F  Soranzo. 


1611.    Ibid.    Ser.  I.  vol.  i.  pp.  431- 
492. 


"  E  che  finalmente  tutto  le  cose  si 
riducono  alia  volonta  cd  all'  autorita 
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The  origin  of  his  power  was  well  kno>vn.  During  the  reign 
of  Philip  II.,  the  prince,  treated  with  great  severity  by  his 
father,  was  looked  upon  with  contempt  by  every  one  abou# 
court.  He  was  allowed  to  take^no  part  in  affairs,  and,  having 
heard  of  the  awful  tragedy  of  his  eldest  half-brother,  enacted 
ten  years  before  his  own  birth,  he  had  no  inclination  to  con- 
front the  wrath  of  that  terrible  parent  and  sovereign  before 
whom  all  Spain  trembled.  Nothing  could  have  been  more 
humble,  more  effaced,  more  obscure,  than  his  existence  as 
prince.**  The  Marquis  of  Denia,  his  chamberlain,  alone  was 
kind  to  him,  furnished  him  with  small  sums  of  money,  and 
accompanied  him  on  the  shooting  excursions  in  which  his 
father  occasionally  permitted  him  to  indulge.^*  But  even  these 
little  attentions  were  looked  upon  with  jealousy  by  the  king  ; 
so  that  the  marquis  was  sent  into  honourable  exile  from 
court  as  governor  of  Valencia.^-  It  was  hoped  that  absence 
would  wean  the  prince  of  his  affection  for  the  kind  chamber- 
lain. The  calculation  was  erroneous.  No  sooner  were  the 
eyes  of  Philip  II.  closed  in  death  than  the  new  king  made 
haste  to  send  for  Denia,  who  was  at  once  created  Duke  of 
Lerma,  declared  of  the  privy  council,  and  appointed  master 


dddaca  e  gli  altri  consiglicri  attcn- 
dono  non  meno  ai  insinuarsi  nello 
^prazie  di  S.  E.  clie  alii  loro  proprii 
intereflBi  in  modo  clie  si  pud  dire  cho 
qnesto  re  aia  assolatamcnte  govemnto 
e  che  la  maggioro  parte  delli  mmistn 
pid  principali,  per  non  diro  tutti, 
attendino  raori  dell'  ordinario  al  pro 
prio  bene."— Otto.  Bon.  Relazione. 

"  Dal  che  nasco  il  potere  clie  ticno 
sopra  di  Ini  U  privato  che  lo  governa. 
Siu^  difficile  d'  ottcnero  la  volonta  di 
qnesto  principe  perch^  il  privato  lo 
tiene  in  sno  potere  fino  dai  primi  anni 
della  sua  gioventii.  n  potere  di  lui  si 
conserva  intieramcnto  nella  persona 
del  Dnca  di  Lerma." — S.  ContArini, 
Relazione. 

"  Qnesto  re  yieno  retto  da  iin  solo 
servitore.  In  questo  regno  il  padrone 
non  ha  parte  di  niente." — F.  Priuli. 

"  n  Dnca  di  Lerma,  crmlncntissimo 
ed  assolnto  signore  di  quel  govemo 
....  si  ha  impossessato  della  volonta 


di  S.  M.  che  ne  h  oggidi  talmento 
signore  che  domina  e  regge  il  tutto  ai 
suoi  cenni.  Assoluto  maestro  e  dis- 
pcnsatore  delle  grazie  regie,  egli  as- 
segna  tutti  i  vcscovati  e  commcnde, 
egli  fa  i  cardinali  clie  sono  nominati 
dal  re  di  Spagna  ed  e  Iibero  signore  e 
padrone  di  tutla  la  corona  reale.*' 
Gir<».  Soranzo,  Relazione. 

*'Es6endo  il  Duca  cosi  accorto  ed 
avendo  cosi  ben  d}spo8to  a  suo  gusto 
il  govemo  del  palazzo  e  circondato  il 
semplice  re  da  suoi  dependcnti  ch' 
oltro  il  non  epser  possibile  che  alcuno 
gli  parli  senza  sua  saputa  quando  anco 
gli  fosse  parlato  da  chi  si  voglia  sa 
tutto  quelle  che  gli  vieno  dctto  da  che 
segue  che  non  ^  i)ergona  ix?r  grande 
per  importante  che  sia  che  avespe  tant* 
animo  di  svcgliare  il  re  che  non 
temcsse  di  pagare  subito  con  la  sua 
rovina  la  pena  del  suo  ardire."  Otto. 
Bon    Relazione. 

*o  P  Sorenzo.     *>  Ibid.     ^  Ibid. 
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of  the  horse  and  first  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber.  From 
that  moment  the  favourite  became  supreme.  He  was  en- 
tirely without  education,  possessed  little  experience  in  affidrs 
of  state,  and  had  led  the  life  of  a  commonplace  idler  and 
voluptuary  until  past  the  age  of  fifty.  Nevertheless  he  had 
a  shrewd  mother-wit,  tact  in  dealing  with  men,  aptitude  to 
take  advantage  of  events.  He  had  directness  of  purpose, 
firmness  of  will,  and  always  knew  his  own  mind.  From  the 
beginning  of  his  political  career  unto  its  end,  he  conscien- 
tiously and  without  swerving  pursued  a  single  aim.  This 
was  to  rob  the  exchequer  by  every  possible  made  and  at 
every  instant  of  his  life.  Never  was  a  more  masterly  financier 
in  this  respect.  With  a  single  eye  to  his  own  interests,  he 
preserved  a  magnificent  unity  in  all  his  actions.  The  result 
had  been  to  make  him  in  ten  years  the  richest  subject  in  the 
world,  as  well  as  the  most  absolute  ruler. 

He  enriched  his  family,  as  a  matter  of  course.  His  son  was 
already  made  Duke  of  Uceda,  possessed  enormous  wealth,  and 
was  supposed  by  those  who  had  vision  in  the  affairs  of  court 
to  be  the  only  individual  ever  likely  to  endanger  the  power  of 
the  father.  Others  thought  that  the  young  dulse's  natural  dul- 
ness  would  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  supplant  the  omni- 
potent favourite.*^  The  end  was  not  yet,  and  time  was  to  show 
which  class  of  speculators  was  in  the  right.  Meantime  the 
whole  family  was  united  and  happy.  The  sons  and  daughters 
had  intermarried  with  the  Infantados,  and  other  most  powerful 
and  wealthy  families  of  grandees,^*  The  uncle,  Sandoval,  had 
been  created  by  Lerma  a  cardinal  and  archbishop  of  Toledo  ;** 
the  king's  own  schoolmaster  being  removed  from  that  dignity, 
and  disgraced  and  banished  from  court  for  having  spoken  dis- 
respectfully of  the  favourite.^®  The  duke  had  reserved  for 
himself  twenty  thousand  a  year  from  the  revenues  of  the  arch- 
bishopric,^ as  a  moderate  price  for  thus  conducting  himself 
as  became   a   dutiful  nephew.    He  had  ejected  Rodrigo  de 


**  "Ma  Tottusita  sua  non  lo  ren- 
dera  mai  atto  a  iin  tanto  carico." — 
P.  PriuU. 


«  Otto.  Bon.  «  F.  Soranzo. 

<«  S.  Contarini.    F.  Soranzo. 
*'  F.  Priuli,  Rclazione. 
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Vasquez  from  his  post  as  president  of  the  council.^^  As  a 
more  conclusive  proof  of  his  unlimited  sway  than  any  other 
of  his  acts  had  been,  he  had  actually  unseated  and  banishe^ 
the  inquisitor-general,  Don  Pietro  Porto  Carrero,*^  and  sup- 
planted him  in  that  dread  ojBSce,  before  which  even  anointed 
sovereigns  trembled,  by  one  of  his -own  creatures. 

In  the  discharge  of  his  various  functions,  the  duke  and  all 
his  family  were  domesticated  in  the  royal  palace,  so  that  he 
was  at  no  charges  for  housekeeping.  His  apartments  there 
were  more  sumptuous  than  those  of  the  king  and  queen.^  He 
had  removed  from  court  the  Dutchess  of  Candia,"  sister  of  the 
great  Constable  of  Castile,  who  had  been  for  a  time  in  attend- 
ance on  the  queen,  and  whose  possible  influence  he  chose  to 
destroy  in  the  bud.  Her  place  as  mistress  of  the  robes  was 
supplied  by  his  sister,  the  Countess  of  Lemos  ;  while  liis  wife, 
the  terrible  Duchess  of  Lerma,  was  constantly  with  the  queen, 
who  trembled  at  her  frown.  Thus  the  royal  pair  were  com- 
pletely beleaguered,  surrounded,  and  isolated  from  all  except 
the  Lennas."  When  the  duke  conferred  with  thp  king,  the 
doors  were  always  double  locked.*^ 

In  his  capacity  as  first  valet"  it  was  the  duke's  duty  to 
bring  the  king's  shirt  in  the  mommg,  to  see  to  his  wardrobe 
and  his  bed,  and  to  supply  him  with  ideas  for  the  day.  The 
king  depended  upon  him  entirely  and  abjectly,  was  miserable 
when  separated  from  him  four-and-twenty  hours,  thought 
with  the  duke's  thoughts  and  saw  with  tlie  duke's  eyes.    He 


*«  F.  Soranzo.  «  Ibid. 

»  Otto.  Bon,  Relazione.  "  Tanto 
snntuosi  da  abbapfliare  queUi  del  xc 
Bteaso." — S.  Contarini. 

"  F.  Soranzo 

"  Ibid.  ''Vi  Sana  anco  la  regina 
che  potria  e  sapria  evcgliarlo  per  la 
com(>dita  ma  e  lei  ancora  tenuta  op- 
pressa  dalla  Ducliessa  e  dal  medesimo 
Duca  suo  marito  che  non  piw  ne  par- 
lare  ne  retrpirare  e  poi  conoscendc/il  re 
di  tanta  semplicitS  como  e  voramente  c 
vedendolo  esser  cosi  innamorato  del 
Duca  si  credo  che  temi  prima  di  non 
fare  frutto  e  poi  di  esser  scoperta  da 
S.  M.  al  medesimo  Duca  da  che  no 
potease  segoire  mala  disposizionc  tra 


loro  tanta  h  in  particolare  la  Duchessa 
terribilo  e  formidabilo  il  favoro  del 
Duca.  In  tanto  che  il  povcro  Re  per 
esscr  di  natura  poco  atto  al  gfovemare 
h  ciicondato,  sta  e  stara  sempre  cosi 
dormcndo  se  non  h  svegliato  di  qualche 
CTan  rovina  che  estraordiuariamcnte 
lo  punga  e  che  insicme  necessiti  una 
buona  mano  dc  soggetti  grandi  a  sollo- 
varlo  cd  a  liberaro  iutto  il  govemo  da 
cosi  violenta  oppreasione,"  &c.  &c. — 
Otto,  Bon,  Relazione. 

^  S.  Contarini,  Relazione. 

"  •'  Somiglier  del  corpo.  L'Uffizio 
del  somiglier  del  corpo  consiste  nell* 
aver  cura  dei  vestiti  del  re  e  del  suo 
letto." — S.  Contarini 
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was  permitted  to  know  nothing  of  state  affairs,  save  Buch 
portions  as  were  communicated  to  him  by  Lenna,  The 
people  thought  their  monarch  bewitched,  so  much  did  he 
tremble  before  the  favourite,  and  so  unscrupulously  did  the 
duke  appropriate  for  his  own  benefit  and  tlrnt  of  his  creatures 
everything  tliat  he  could  lay  his  hands  upon.  It  would  have 
needed  little  to  bring  about  a  revolution,  such  was  the  uni- 
versal hatred  felt  for  the  minister,  and  the  contempt  openly 
expressed  for  the  king." 

The  duke  never  went  to  the  council.  AU  papers  and 
documents  relating  to  business  were  sent  to  his  apartments. 
Such  matters  as  he  chose  to  pass  upon,  such  decrees  as  he 
thought  proper  to  issue,  were  then  tJiken  by  him  to  the  king, 
who  signed  them  with  perfect  docility."  As  time  went  on,  this 
amount  of  business  grew  too  onerous  for  the  royal  hand,  or 
this  amount  of  participation  by  the  king  in  affairs  of  Btat<i 
came  to  be  esteemed  superfluous  and  inconvenient  by  the 
duke,  and  his  own  signature  was  accordingly  declai-ed  to  he 
equivalent  to  that  of  the  sovereign's  sign-manual.  It 
doubtful  whether  such  a  degradation  of  the  royal  prerogative 
had  ever  been  heard  of  before  in  a  Christian  monarch.*' 

It  may  be  imagined  that  this  system  of  government  was  not 
of  a  nature  to  expedite  business,  however  swiftly  it  might 
fill  the  duke's  coffers.     High  officers  of  state,  foreign  ambas- 


"  '  n  volgo  ei  eBprime  dicendo  clie 
il  r^  fu  Btregiilo.aitricho  trema  diilsu 
fnvorito  .  .  .  vi  vorrabbopocoporfar 
nasceronnarevolimone  .  .  .  ilduca 
di  Lerma  prcodo  per  se  e  per  i  suoi 

Jaello  che  plik  g]i  pare  e  piacc,  I'  odio 
el  popolo  e  tauto  t^rande  vctbo  il  duca 
per  U  mol  use  del  suo  potere  como 
vereo  il  re  n  CB^one  della  sua  dubo- 
lezza." — S.  Contarini. 

*'  Hal  dieee  wenige  Jahro  fill  iliD 
iind  die  Semlgea  dae  gras  wol  ac- 
schnitteii  und  bo  vil  dasz  icb  jmra 
nicht  trauwo  zu  Bcbpeiben,  dcnn  cb 
mehr  ein  Qedicht  als  der  Wahrhell 
gleich  uolit  und  doch  in  re  ipta  iet." 
— KhevenhUller,  Ann.  Ferd  vl.  8041. 
"  PiLrtooo  del  re  in  k^)^  elie  Don 
O80  riferirln  pcrche  lo  lengono  in  ossai 


Ibid 

"  OttaviaDo  Bon,  BcUzione.  Oir°, 
Soranio.  S.  Contarini,  rclaaione.  F. 
Priuli,  "  Rimettenduli  quasi  tutti  al 
duca  senia  vederlt." 
.  "  ■'  Lo.  fiepnatura  del  d  ocii  dl  Lerma 
fu  dal  Tf  parilicats  nlla  prupHa,csein[ni) 
nella  etnria  detlo  monarcfaie," 


favoriti.— MS.  della  BibliotPOi  reals 
di  Berlino.  (Bamzzi  and  Bercliet,  a. 
i  vi.  p.  2S8.)  Bee  also  L&fuente,  xv. 
204,  B.  09. 

"  PusK  er  oAsnlutuj  Domintii  kann 
ffenannt  werdon."  —  ShevcnbOllK, 
Annal.  Ferdin.  vl.  S041. 
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sadors,  all  men  in  sliort  ctarged  with  important  affairs,  were 
obliged  to  dance  attendance  for  weeks  and  months  on  the  one 
man  whose  hands  grasped  all  the  business  of  the  kingdom, 
labile  many  departed  in  despair  without  being  able  to  secure 
a  single  audience.  It  was  entirely  a  matter  of  trade.  It  was 
necessary  to  bribe  in  succession  all  the  creatures  of  the  duke 
before  getting  near  enough  to  headquarters  to  bribe  the  duke 
himself.*  Never  were  such  itching  palms.  To  do  business 
at  court  required  the  purse  of  Fortunatus.  There  was  no 
deception  in  the  matter.  Everything  was  frank  and  above 
board  in  that  age  of  chivalry.  Ambassadors  wrote  to  their 
sovereigns  that  there  was  no  hope  of  making  treaties  or  of 
accomplishing  any  negotiation  except  by  purchasing  the 
favour  of  the  autocrat  ;^  and  Lerma's  price  was  always  high. 
At  one  period  the  republic  of  Venice  wished  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  depredations  by  Spanish  pirates  upon  Venetian  commerce, 
but  the  subject  could  not  even  be  approached  by  the  envoy 
until  he  had  expended  far  more  than  could  be  afforded  out 
of  his  meagre  salary  in  buying  an  interview.^ 


M  "  E  che  per  fargli  capitar  polizze 
o  d*  udienzia  o  di  ncgozio  bisogna 
dnrar  &tica  di  settimano  entiere  ed 
andar  a  diverse  mani  con  favori  straor- 
dioaiii  e  per  aver  la  risposta  poi 
bisogna  aUe  volte  star  a  quolla  discre- 
zione  che  mai  viene/'  &c.  &c. — Ott". 
Bon,  Relazione. 

"  In  modo  che  per  la  saprcma  auto- 
rita  che  Ini  tiene  appresso  S.  M.  (la 
qoal  non  vede  nl  ricerca  n^  fa  mai  di 
piii  di  queUo  che  le  vien  dctto  c  portato 
da  6680  daca)  in  suo  potero  sta  V  espo- 
dire  quello  die  comporta  il  suo  inter- 
ewe." — Ibid. 

"Ogni  principe  o  cavaliero  avcndo 
qnalsivoglia  interesse  coUa  corona  con 
corre  con  richissimi  presenti  e  doni 

e  non  vi  h  ministro  o  rappreeentate 

regio  che  non  profondi  per  mantenero 
lo  ben  affetto  e  per  goder  rautorita 
della  sua  intorcessione." — Q.  Soranzo. 

"Ottiene  dal  re  cid  che  vuole;  ha 
avato  finora  beni,  commende,  entrato 
donativi  per  la  casa  e  per  la  persona 
sua  pel  vaJore  di  piu  di  due  milioni 
d'oro  e  no  avera  quanti  vorra,  o  quante 
ne  portera  I'occasione ;  perciocche  oltre 


quello  mercedi  che  le  sono  fatte  dal  ro 
che  sono  grandissime,  la  libertd  ch' 
ha  di  accettar  presenti  lo  fara  opu- 
lentissimo,  perchS  non  h  chi  pretenda 
in  corte  cosa  di  momento  che  paseando 
necessiaramente  per  mano  del  duca 
non  lo  prcsenta  largamente,  come  si  fa 
anco  con  gran  parte  di  questi  mlliistri 
novclli,  che  tutti  perd  si  vanno  faccndo 
richissimi." — F.  eoranzo. 

^»  F.  Soranzo.    Ott^.  Bon,  Rolaz. 

«o  Otto.  Bon,  Relazione.  The  small 
amount  of  salary  paid  by  the  Vene- 
tian republic  to  its  envoys,  who  had 
the  rank  of  ambassador  at  all  the 

f)rincipal  courts,  and  were  expected  to 
ive  in  as  splendid  stvle  as  did  tho 
better  paid  ministers  or  other  powers, 
was  a  perpetual  subject  of  complaint. 
Some  of  the  royal  ambassadors  had 
five  hundred  dollars  a  month,  a  few 
had  a  thousand  dollars  a  month,  whUo 
the  diplomatic  agent  (who  was  not 
ambassador)  of  the  Grand  Duko  of 
Florence  in  France  had  a  larger  salary 
than  that  of  the  Venetian  ambassador 
at  the  same  court.  "  We  are  cq^xiaX  to 
royal  ambaascdors  in  dignity, '  said 
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When  it  is  rememliercd  that  with  this  foremost  power  in  1 
the  world  aflairs  of  greater  or  less  importance  were  perpetually  , 
to  be  transacted  by  the  representatives  of  other  nations  i 
well  as  by  native  subjecta  of  every  degree  ;  that  all  these 
affairs  were  to  pass  through  tlie  hands  of  Lerma,  and  that 
thoee  hands  had  ever  to  "be  filled  with  coin,  the  stnpendoni- 
opulence  of  the  one  man  can  be  easily  understood.     Whether 
the  foremost  power  of  the  world,  thus  governed,  were  likely  to 
continue  the  foremost  power,  could  hardly  seem  doubtful  to 
those  accustomed  to  use  their  reason  in  judging  of  the  things   . 
of  this  world." 

Meantime  the  duke  coatinned  to  transact  business  ;  to  sell 
his  interviews  and  his  interest ;  to  trafBc  in  eardini^'  bats,   I 
bishops'  mitres,  judges'  ermine,  civic  and  magisterial  votes  in 
nil  offices,  high  or  humble,  of  chm-ch,  army,  or  state. 

He  possessed  the  art  of  remembering,  or  appearing  to 
remember,  the  matters  of  business  which  had  been  communi- 
cated to  him.  Wlien  a  negotiator,  of  whatever  d^ree,  >>nd 
the  good  fortune  to  reach  the  presence,  lie  foimd  tlie  duke  to 
all  appearance  mindful  of  tho  particubj  affair  which  led  to 


I 


Badoer;  "wo  nra  <ihhi;edto  approyi- 
male  to  tUem  la  esjwnse ;  one  of  three 
thlngB  must  therefore  bappcn-:  our 
BoLuy  most  be  increased  over  tho  sum 
fixed  BiitT  jeajB  ago,  wMch  averages 
onljUDQO  tuaclrod  and  eevanty  miBcr- 
nble  dallurH  a  month,  or  tbt'  richest 
dtizonaof  tbo  republic  miiBtalwuf  she 
selected  to  fill  all  tho  Bmbaasies,  or 
perBons  must  be  made  use  of  for  tha 
posts  who  will  prejudice  tho  esteem 
and  Bcrvice  of  thia  most  BBCcno  re- 
public. The  esle^'m,  because  they 
must  Bufi^  tho  thousand  indlgnitiea 
wliich  aro  caused  by  contempt ;  the 
service,  because  thef  will  not  be  able 
to  roaku  their  way  townnla  matters  of 
buslneea  and  information  which  now-a- 
days  con  only  be  done  all  over  the 
world  Willi  money." — A.  Badoer,  Rola- 
riono  di  Fnmcia  in  Borozzi  and  Ber- 
chet,  Berie  U.  voL  i.  p.  108. 

"  "  Quest!  Bono  tutti  qnelll  die 
govarnano  queslJi  gran  macclilnji,  la 
mng^ore  parto  do  qimli  ei  laecin  vin. 
cote  e  dominare  diUl'  avarizia  o  per 
dil  sono  applieoti  a  ricever  volontieri  1  them.' 


Erastnti  o  come  prceidentl  dei  ooDsig-Ii 
benuncnLo  vendono  la  mD£(J>i'>'  parto 
deUo  VBCanze  o  le  volonta  bio  iMeeee 
e  con  I'esempio  di  quosti,  gl'  inferiori 
clie  Bono  nd  osst  subordinatl  if  neco- 
roodatio  air  istesso  o  in  queMo  tutto  . 
Bono  tolmento  domesticati  ed  aceoidatl  ' 
che  sapcndolo  il  rili  e  non  la  pioibeada 
onzi  approvandolo  con  il  dare  Ueeaia 
a  quello  che  glielo  donumdano  dl 
poter  ricever  da  quBlcho  snggellA  eaa- 
picuo  gran  somma  uelli  negtndi  non  ri 
cammina  d'  altra  maniera  nS  par  altrs 
via  b'  ottiene  oggidi  giustiaia  e  fiivoii 
a  quella  corto  c  non  mancono  li  mexzi 
a  quest'  afietto  ordinati  e  conoeointi  da 
tutti." — Olt°.  Bon,  Bttlozio&e.  Ccnn- 
pare  S.  Contarini,  Kelazionc.  "Nta 
Q  difficile  regalaro  il  dues  di  Lerma, 
Egli  fa,  scloglo  ed  ordina  tutto  qoi^ 
che  vuole,"  Sc.  "  Thoj  toss  cnnaea 
fromono  to  another  like  tennis  Italia," 
wrote  Comwallis  from  Madrid.  "  A 
man  may  lawfully  say  here,  non  t»tqiti 
/<ieitbon-um,no!iii»gTieaditniim.  God 
Almighty  deliver  me  troa  amtmgK 
■     Winwood.II  '"" 


d,  II.  312.  I 
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the  interview,  and  fully  absorbed  by  its  importance.^  There 
^ere  men  who,  tmsting  to  the  aflfability  shown  by  the  great 
iavourite,  and  to  the  handsome  price  paid  down  in  cash  for  that 
urbanity,  had  been  known  to  go  away  from  their  interview 
T)elieving  that  their  business  was  likely  to  bo  accomplished, 
until  the  lapse  of  time  revealed  to  them  the  wildness  of  their 
dreanu 

The  duke  perhaps  never  manifested  his  omnipotence  on  a 
more  striking  scale  than  when  by  his  own  fiat  he  removed  the 
court  and  the  seat  of  government  to  Valladolid,  and  kept  it 
there  six  years  long.®  This  was  declared  by  disinterested 
observers  to  be  not  only  contrary  to  conmion  sense,  but  even 
beyond  the  boimds  of  possibility.^  At  Madrid  the  king  had 
splendid  palaces,  and  in  its  neighbourhood  beautiful  country 
residences,  a  pure  atmosphere,  and  the  facility  of  changing 
the  air  at  will.  At  Valladolid  there  were  no  conveniences  of 
any  kind,  no  sufficient  palace,  no  summer  villa,  no  park, 
nothing  but  an  unwholesome  climate.^  But  most  of  the 
duke's  estates  were  in  that  vicinity,  and  it  was  desirable 
for  him  to  overlook  them  in  person.®^  Moreover,  he  wished  to 
get  rid  of  the  possible  influence  over  the  king  of  the  Empress 
Dowager  Maria,  widow  of  Maximilian  II.  and  aunt  and 
grandmother  of  Philip  III.^  The  minister  could  hardly 
drive  this  exalted  personage  from  court,  so  easily  as  he 
had  banished  the  ex-Archbishop  of  Toledo,  the  Inquisitor- 
Gteneral,  the  Duchess  of  Candia,  besides  a  multitude  of  lesser 
note.  So  he  did  the  next  best  thing,  and  banished  tlw3  court 
fix)m  the  empress,  who  was  not  likely  to  put  up  with  the 

•*  F.  Soranzo.  lar  interests  draw  him  to  precipitate 

•■  F.  Soranzo.  F.  Priuli.  "Essendo  himself  in  to  the  piilf  of  envy  and  male- 
asceeo  tanto  il  credito  appresso  S.M.cho  ,  diction  of  the  peoj)le,  by  leading  a  king 
teme  di  contradirgli  e  p(»reid  guidato  \  in  such  an  unfitting  sort  after  him, 
da' saoi  interessi  si  lascid  persuadere  >\'ith  manifest  neglect  of  the  important 
a  condurre  la  corte  in  Valladolid  tenen-  j  affairs  of  his  kingdom, and  disregardof 
dove  la  vicino  a  sci  anni  contra  il  sonso  I  wliat  belongs  to  his  kingly  office.  The 
commune  e  quasi  contro  al  possibile  wisest  say  here,  according  to  our  Eng- 
per  r  incapacity  del  luogo."  1  lisli  proverb,  that  heU  is  broken  loose/' 

•*  F.  PriuU.  •»  F.  Soranzo.         Winwood,  II.  895. 

••  Ibid.  "  I  fear  some  evil  event  to  «'  Ibid.  She  was  sister  of  Philip  II. 
that  duke,"  wrote  Comwallis, "  whose  |  Her  daughter  Anna  was  Philip  ll.'s 
immoderate  desires  of  his  own  particu- 1  fourth  wife,  and  mother  of  Philip  III 
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inconveniences  of  Valladolid  for  the  sake  of  outrivalling  the 
duke.  This  Babylonian  captivity  lasted  until  Madrid  was 
nearly  ruined,  until  the  desolation  of  the  capital,  the  moans  of 
the  tradespeople,  the  curses  of  the  poor,  and  the  grumblings 
of  the  courtiers,  finally  produced  an  eflfect  even  upon  the  arbi- 
trary Lerma  ®  He  then  accordingly  re-emigrated,  with  king 
and  Government,  to  Madrid,  and  caused  it  to  be  published 
that  he  had  at  last  overcome  the  sovereign's  repugnance  to 
the  old  capital,  and  had  persuaded  him  to  abandon  Valla- 
dolid.«» 

There  was  but  one  man  who  might  perhaps  fix)m  his  posi- 
tion have  competed  witli  the  influence  of  Lerma.  This  was 
the  king's  father-confessor,  whom  Philip  wished — although 
of  course  his  wish  was  not  gratified — to  make  a  member  of 
the  council  of  stated®  The  monarch,  while  submitting  in 
everything  secular  to  the  duke's  decrees,  had  a  feeble  deter- 
mination to  consult  and  to  be  guided  by  his  confessor  in  all 
matters  of  conscience.  As  it  was  easy  to  suggest  that  high 
affairs  of  state,  the  duties  of  government,  the  interests  of  a 
great  people,  were  matters  not  entirely  foreign  to  the  con- 
science of  anointed  kings,  an  opening  to  power  might  have 
seemed  easy  to  an  astute  and  ambitious  churchman.  But  the 
Dominican  who  kept  Philip's  conscience,  Gaspare  de  Cor- 
dova by  name,'^  was,  fortunately  for  the  favourite,  of  a  very 
tender  paste,  easily  moulded  to  the  duke's  purpose.  Dull  and 
ignorant  enough,  he  was  not  so  stupid  as  to  doubt  that,  should 
he  whisper  any  suggestions  or  criticisms  in  regard  to  the 
minister's  proceedings,  the  king  would  betray  him  and  he 
would  lose  his  office."'^  The  cautious  friar  accordingly  held 
his  peace  and  his  place,  and  there  was  none  to  dispute  the 
sway  of  the  autocrat. 

What  need  to  dilate  further  upon  such  a  minister  and  upon 


**  Priuli.    F.  Soranzo. 

«"  Ibid.       •">  F.  Soranzo        "  Ibid 

"  "Ed  il  confo88ore,  che  h  quelle 

che  parlando  aJ  re  di  eecreto  potria 

avvertirld,  h  di  pasta  oosi  tenera,  di 

coeipoco  intendimento.del  tutto  ignaro 


del  provemo  di  stato  ed  incapace  di 
tutte  le  C080  grandi  che  non  eapiia 
farlo  e  foree  per  il  timore  che  it  re 
stesse  non  lo  palesasse  a  S.  E.  dal  che 
non  seguisse  la  sua  total  depressione." 
— Ott**.  Bon,  Bolazione. 
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such  a  system  of  government  ?  To  bribe  and  to  be  bribed,  to 
maintain  stipendiaries  in  every  foreign  Government,  to  place 
tbe  greatness  of  tHc  empire  upon  the  weakness,  distraction, 
and  misery  of  other  nations,  to  stimulate  civil  war,  revolts  of 
nobles  and  citizens  against  authority;  separation  of  provinces, 
religious  discontents  in  every  land  of  Christendom — such  were 
the  simple  rules  ever  faithfully  enforced. 

The  other  members  of  what  was  called  the  coimcil  were 
insignificant. 

Philip  III.,  on  arriving  at  the  throne,  had  been  heard  to 
observe  that  the  day  of  simple  esquires  and  persons  of  low 
condition  was  past,  and  that  the  turn  of  great  nobles  had 
come."  It  had  been  his  father's  policy  to  hold  the  grandees 
in  subjection,  and  to  govern  by  means  of  ministers  who  were 
little  more  than  clerks,  generally  of  humble  origin ;  keeping 
the  reins  in  his  own  hands.  Such  great  personages  as  he 
did  employ,  like  Alva,  Don  John  of  Austria,  and  Famese,  were 
sure  at  last  to  excite  his  jealousy  and  to  incur  his  hatred. 
Forty-three  years  of  this  kind  of  work  had  brought  Spain  to 
the  condition  in  which  the  third  Philip  found  it.  The  new 
king  thought  to  have  found  a  remedy  in  discarding  the  clerks, 
and  calling  in  the  aid  of  dukes.  Philip  II.  was  at  least  a 
king.  The  very  first  act  of  Philip  III.  at  his  father's  death 
was  to  abdicate. 

It  was,  however,  found  necessary  to  retain  some  members 
of  the  former  Government.  Fucntes,  the  best  soldier  and 
accounted  the  most  dangerous  man  in  the  empire,  was  indeed 
kept  in  retirement  as  governor  of  Milan,  while  Cristoval  di 
Mora,  who  had  enjoyed  much  of  the  late  king's  confidence,  was 
removed  to  Portugal  as  viceroy.  But  Don  John  of  Idiaquez, 
who  had  really  been  the  most  efficient  of  the  old  administra- 
tion, still  remained  in  the  council.  Without  the  subordinate 
aid  of  his  experience  in  the  routine  of  business,  it  would  have 
been  difficult  for  the  favourite  to  manage  the  great  machine 
with  his  single  hand.  But  there  was  no  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  ancient  minister  to  oppose  the  new  order  of  things, 

^'  F.  Soranzo,  Relazione.    "  Scudieri,  corta  bassa  taglia  d'aomini/' 
VOL.  IV. — 2  A 
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A  cautious,  caustic,  dry  old  functionary,  talking  more  with 
his  shoulders  than  with  his  tongue,^*  determined  never  to 
commit  himself,  or  to  risk  shipwreck  by  venturing  again  into 
deeper  waters  than  those  of  the  harbour  in  which  he  now 
hoped  for  repose,  Idiaquez  knew  that  his  day  of  action  was 
past.  Content  to  be  confidential  clerk  to  the  despot  duke,  as 
he  had  been  faithful  secretary  to  the  despot  king,  ho  wag  the 
despair  of  courtiers  and  envoys  who  came  to  pump,  after 
having  endeavoured  to  fill  an  inexhaustible  cistern.  Thus  he 
proved,  on  the  whole,  a  useful  and  comfortable  man,  not  to 
the  country,  but  to  its  autocrat. 

Of  the  Count  of  Chinchon,  who  at  one  time  was  supposed 
to  have  court  influence  because  a  dabbler  in  architecture, 
much  consulted  during  the  building  of  the  Escorial  by 
Philip  II.  until  the  auditing  of  his  accounts  brought  him  into 
temporary  disgrace,^*  and  the  Marquises  of  Velada,  Yillalongay 
and  other  ministers,  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak.  There  was 
one  man  in  the  council,  however,  who  was  of  great  importance, 
wielding  a  mighty  authority  in  subordination  to  the  duke. 
This  was  Don  Pietro  do  Franqueza.'^  An  emancipated 
slave,  as  his  name  indicated,  and  subsequently  the  body- 
servant  of  Lerma,  ho  had  been  created  by  that  minister 
secretary  of  the  privy  council.  He  possessed  some  of  the 
virtues  of  the  slave,  such  as  docility  and  attachment  to 
the  hand  that  had  fed  and  scourged  him,  and  many  vices  of 
both  slave  and  freedman.  He  did  much  of  the  work  which 
it  would  have  been  difficult  for  the  duke  to  accomplish  in 
person,  received  his  fees,  sold  and  dispensed  his  interviews^ 
distributed  his  bribes.  In  so  doing,  as  might  be  supposed,  he 
did  not  neglect  his  own  interest.  It  was  a  matter  of  notoriety, 
no  man  knowing  it  better  than  the  king,  that  no  business, 
foreign  or  domestic,  could  be  conducted  or  even  b^un  at  court 
without  large  preliminary  fees  to  the  secretary  of  the  council, 


'*  "In  modo  clie  h  oonoscinto  da 
tutti  per  testa  seoca  e  che  pooo  posea 
ad  altri  che  al  rh  Bolo  giovare  .... 
r  ho  provato  tanto  cauto  avido  e  riser- 
vato  che  alle  volte  piii  mi  rispondeva 


con  le   spalle  che  con  la  booca. 
Otto.  Bon,  Relazione. 

^'  F.  Soranzo,  Relazione. 

^«  Otto.  Bon,  Relazion©. 
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hifl  wife,  and  his  children.  He  had,  in  consequence,  abroadj 
accumulated  an  enormous  fortune.  His  annual  income,  when 
it  was  stated,  excited  amazement.  He  was  insolent  and  over- 
bearing to  all  comers  until  his  dues  had  been  paid,  when  he 
l>ecame  at  once  obliging,  supple,  and  comparatively  efficient 
Through  him  alone  lay  the  path  to  the  duke's  sanctuary.^ 

The  nominal  sovereign,  Philip  III.,  was  thirty  years  of  age. 

A  very  little  man,  with  pink  cheeks,  flaxen  hair,  and  yellow 

'beard,  with  a  melancholy  expression  of  eye,  and  protruding 

under  lip  and  jaw,  he  was  now  comparatively  alert   and 

^vigorous  in  constitution,  although  for  the  first  seven  years 

of  hiB  life  it  had  been  doubtful  whether  he  would  live  from 

^eek  to  week.^     He  had  been  afflicted  during  that  period 

with  a  chronic  itch  or  leprosy,  which  had  undermined  his 

strength,  but  which  had  almost  entirely  disappeared  as  he 

advanced  in  life."* 

He  was  below  mediocrity  in  mind,®  and  had  received 
scarcely  any  education.  He  had  been  taught  to  utter  a  few 
phrases,  more  or  less  intelligible,  in  French,  Italian,  and 
Flemish,  but  was  quite  incapable  of  sustaining  a  conversa- 
tion in  either  of  those  languages.^  When  a  child,  he  had 
learned  and  subsequently  forgotten  the  rudiments  of  the 
Latin  grammar.^ 

These  acquirements,  together  with  the  catechism  and  the 
offices  of  the  Church,  made  up  his  whole  stock  of  erudition. 
That  he  was  devout  as  a  monk  of  the  middle  ages,  conforming 
daily  and  hourly  to  religious  ceremonies,  need  scarcely  be 
stated.  It  was  not  probable  that  the  son  of  Philip  II. 
would  be  a  delinquent  to  church  observances.  He  was  not 
deficient  in  courage,  rode  well,  was  fond  of  hunting,  kept 

^  Ott«.  Bon,  Reladone.  "DibaseiB- 
dma  oondbdone,  nato  d'  nno  schiavo 
&tto  Ubero  che  ha  conservato  e  portato 
il  nome  di  franqueza/'  &c  &c 

'•  "  E  il  r6  di  buona  complesBione, 
agile  della  vita,  piccolo  della  persona 
ma  ben  formato,  di  pelo  rosso  o  biondo, 
di  carnagione  bianca  e  colorita,  col 
labbro  del  mento  sollevato  all'  Aus- 
triaca.  Ha  la  guardatura  un  poco 
malinconica/'  &c.  &c. — F.  Soranzo. 


'»  Ibid. 

»  S.  Contarini.     "  La  sua  intelU- 

fenza    mono    cho    mediocre."  —  F. 
^riuli. 

«'  S.  Contarini.  "  Parla  alcune 
linguo  ma  corrottemento  solo  che  basti 
per  farsi  intendcre  ....  ed  ha  avnto 
qualche  principio  di  lingua  Latina 
quondo  era  giovinisBimo." 
«  Ibid. 
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clos0  to  the  stughoimdB,  and  confronted,  Bpear  in  hand,  the 
wild-boar  with  coolneaa  and  success.^  He  was  fond  of  tennis, 
hut  Lib  espcuial  passion  aud  chief  nccompHshment  was 
dancing.  He  liked  to  he  praised  for  liia  piijficiency  in  thia 
art,  and  was  never  happior  than  when  gravely  leading  out  the 
queen  or  hia  daughter,  then  four  or  five  years  of  ^e — for  he 
never  danced  with  any  one  else — to  perform  a  stately  holero." 
Ho  never  drank  wine,  hut,  on  the  other  hand,  was  an 
enormous  eater ;  so  that,  like  his  father  in  youth,  he  was  per- 
petuftlly  suffering  from  stomach-ache  as  the  effect  of  his 
gluttony."  He  was  devotedly  attached  to  his  queen,  and  had 
never  known,  nor  hardly  looked  at,  any  other  woman.**  He 
had  no  vice  but  gambling,  in  which  he  indulged  to  a  great 
extent,  very  'often  sitting  up  nil  night  at  cards.*  Thia 
passion  of  the  king's  was  much  encouraged  by  Lcrma,  for 
obvious  reasons.  Philip  had  been  kno\vn  to  lose  thirty 
thousand  dollam  at  a  sitting,  and  always  to  some  one  of  the 
family  or  dependents  of  the  duke,  who  of  course  divided  with 
them  the  spuile.  At  one  time  the  Count  of  Pelbes,  nephew 
of  Lcnna,  had  won  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  a  very 
few  nights  from  his  sovereign,*^ 

"  "  Corro  dietro  ai  cani  veloclBSa- 
menle,  affintita  i  porcbl  cingliiali  con 
gtaadu  Bnlire,  tin  d'  arcliibnglo  in 
ecctQensa  booe,"  &c.— F.  Soianiio. 

**  "  Non  here  vino  e  nutngia  bsbcu,  si 
dilotta  dolla  caccia  e  percifl  cscfl  epuBSo 
in  cBinpsATia  0  fu  volenticil  viivggi 
impiesando  il  rcBto  del  tempo  in  giuo- 
care  alia  pitlotta  ed  in  danzaie ;  3  sog- 

SetU)  (ii  debnla  Ingegno,  nlmlciasimo 
el  negozio  a  di  governare  non  pen- 
Bondo  dS  a  ^erra  n£  a  pace  como  s£ 
non  fosae  ra  nS  btisbo  stall,  non  incli 
nandoal  govemo  ne  pornatarnn^  per 
cducaziono  onzi  per  propria  toIoqIh  si 
6  tJlontanato  del  lutto;  6  per  sua 
natnni  liberalo  BObbene  alii  nego^ii  di 
(;mzia  e  di  giuslizia  ancora  non  fa  nA 

Eiil  n6  meno  di  quollo  cho  vuole  il 
I.  di  Lormo  e  in  continuo  biaogno 
di  donaro,  ha  qualchs  notida  degll 
travagli  clie  g!l  occorrono  di  Fiandni, 
d'  Inglitlteim  o  d'  ollri  luoglit  ma 
come  quello  che  non  ha  gusto  nS  si 
pud  dire  poito  nel  govcrno  ....  nm 


non  vedondo  no  FonuderaDdo  I'  espe- 
diidoni  o  credo  io  non  eesendo  capoco 
di  cose grundi  con  il  Bottoscriverepw* 
clie  ddla  5,  M.  caca  ti  tntto  ina  real- 
mente  Holibcne  vi  sono  11  conrigU  a 
Diica  fa  e  risolvo  latle  le  cose  a  eno 
beneplacito."  —  Otlayiano   Bon,   Bo- 

"  Balla  molto  bcno  ed  f  la  c«Ba  cito 
pi9tadipl{ipiBcendog:li  d' ceeer  lod»ta 
in  qucato  divertimento  ....  qiumdo 
liallaballaBempreccin  BOB  fi^iaoconlk 
regina,"  fte.— 8.  Contarini.  Ttelarione. 

s*  8.  Contarini.  "  Sotloposlo  at  do- 
lor di  stomaco  per  il  eovercliio  mad' 
giare.  Nondimono  mangia  came  del 
continuo  e  con  eaBa  ai  nntrisce  qnattra 
Toltu  il  giorno."~P,  Priuli,  Reloriona 

»  Otta".  Bon.     F,  Somn»o. 

"  S,  Contarini.    F.  PriuIL 

^  S.  Contarini,  Rclaztone.  "  SI 
intratiene  la  sera  dnpo  la  cena  od 
giuoco  con  11  qualo  lia  amcliito  moltl 
cavttliori  cliQ  lo  BEiTono."— ^lioliuno 
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For  the  rest,  Pliilip  had  few  peculiarities  or  foibles.  He  was 
not  revengeful,  nor  arrogant,  nor  malignant.  He  was  kind 
and  affectionate  to  his  wife  and  children,  and  did  his  best  to 
"be  obedient  to  the  Duke  of  Lerma.  Occasionally  he  liked  to 
grant  audiences,  but  there  were  few  to  request  them.  It  was 
ridiculous  and  pathetic  at  the  same  time  to  see  the  poor  king, 
as  waff  very  frequently  the  case,  standing  at  a  solemn  green 
table  till  his  little  legs  were  tired,  waiting  to  transact  business 
with  applicants  who  never  came  ;  while  ushers,  chamberlains, 
and  valets  were  rushing  up  and  do\vn  the  corridors,  bawling 
for  all  persons  so  disposed  to  come  and  have  an  audience  of 
their  monarch.  Meantime,,  the  doors  of  the  great  duke's 
apartments  in  the  same  palace  would  be  beleaguered  by  an 
army  of  courtiers,  envoys,  and  contractors,  who  had  paid  solid 
gold  for  admission,  and  who  were  often  sent  away  grumbling 
and  despairing  without  entering  the  sacred  precincts.^ 

As  time  wore  on,  the  king,  too  much  rebuked  for  attempt- 
ing to  meddle  in  state  afihirs,  became  solitary  and  almost 
morose,  moping  about  in  the  woods  by  himself,*  losing  satis- 
&ction  in  his  little  dancing  and  ball-playing  diversions,  but 
never  forgetting  his  affection  for  the  queen  nor  the  houra  for 
his  four  daily  substantial  repasts  of  meats  and  pastry.  It 
would  be  unnecessary  and  almost  cruel  to  dwell  so  long  upon 
a  picture  of  what  was  after  all  not  much  better  than  human 
imbecility,  were  it  not  that  humanity  is  a  more  sacred  thing 
than  royalty.  A  satire  upon  such  an  embodiment  of  king- 
ship is  impossible,  the  simple  and  truthful  characteristics 
being  more  effective  than  fiction  or  exaggeration.    It  would  be 


*  "  Ed  S  006a  ridicula  il  vedere  che 
quando  il  r&  vuole  dar  udlenza  il  che 
Be^e  pid  giomi  alia  settimana  non  si 
ritrora  alcuno  che  la  voglia  e  per 
non  lascdarlo  con  qnesta  indignita,  11 
▼alletti  di  camera  salgono  sino  nelli 
oorridori  del  palazzo  gridando  ed  in- 
vitando  le  persone  a  ontrare  air 
ndienza  di  sua  Maestd;  neppure  pel 

5[ne8to  giova  in  modo  che  ben  speeeo 
e  occorre  levarsi  dalla  tavola  dove 
appoggiato  suole  stare  aspettando 
senza  che  alcuno  o  pochi  le  abbino 


parlato,  ed  all'  incontro  alle  stanze 
del  duca  di  Lerma  ^  tanta  frequenza 
d'ogni  sorte  di  persone  che  vorrebbero 
udlenza  che  e  cosa  non  meno  di 
Btupore  che  di  compassione  il  ve- 
derlo." — Ottaviano  Bon,  Relazioni. 

M  "  R  dopo  di  avers!  entieramente 
dato  al  duca  di  Lerma  il  suo  carattere 
^  divenuto  solitario  ed  amante  di 
^agar  nei  boechi  tanto  che  si  dice  che 
quesd  boBchi  ed  11  duca  di  Lerma 
siano  il  re.''— S.  Contarini. 


I 


unjust  to  exhume  a  private  character  after  the  lapse  of  two. 
centuries  merely  to  excite  dcriBion,  but  if  history  Le  not  power- 
less to  instruct,  it  certainly  cannot  be  unprofitable  to  pond^ 
the  merita  of  a  aystem  which,  after  bestowing  upon  the  world 
forty-three  years  of  Philip  the  tyrant,  had  now  followed  them 
up  with  a  decade  of  Philip  the  simpleton. 

In  one  respect  the  reigning  sovereign  was  in  advance  of 
his  age.  In  his  devotion  to  the  Madonna  he  claimed  the  sama 
miraculous  origin  for  her  mother  as  for  herself.  When  the  prayer 
' '  0  A'ancla  Maria  sine  lahe  originali  concepta  "  was  chanted,  be 
would  exclaim  with  emotion  that  the  words  embodied  his  de- 
voutest  aspirations.  He  had  frequent  interviews  \vith  doctora 
of  divinity  on  the  subject,  and  instructetl  many  bishops  to  mge 
upon  the  pope  the  necessity  of  proclaiming  the  virginity  of  the 
Virgin's  mother.  Could  he  secure  this  darling  object  of  his  am- 
i'ition,  he  professed  himself  ready  to  make  a  pilgrimage  on 
foot  to  Roma*'  The  pilgrimage  was  never  made,  for  it_  may 
well  he  imagined  that  Lerma  would  forbid  any  such  adven- 
turous scheme.  Meantime,  the  duke  continued  to  govern  the 
empire  and  to  fill  his  coffers,  and  the  king  to  shoot  rabbits. 

The  queen  was  a  few  years  younger  than  hor  husband,  and 
far  from  beautiful.  Indeed,  the  lower  portion  of  her  face  was 
almost  deformed.  She  was  graceful,  howcTcr,  in  her  move- 
ments, and  pleasing  and  gentle  in  manner."  She  adored  the 
king,  looking  up  to  him  with  reverence  as  the  greatest  and 
wisest  of  beings.  To  please  him  she  had  upon  her  marriage 
given  up  driiildng  wine,  which,  for  a  German,  was  considered 
a  great  sacrifice."  She  recompensed  herself,  as  the  king  did, 
by  eating  to  an  extent  which,  according  to  contemiMiary 
accounts,   excited    amazement.*      Thus    there   was    jKirfect 


"  S.  Contarini,  Relarione.  Olf. 
Sonrnzo.  Notes  cf  N.  Batonri  (p.  289 
eer.  L  toL  i.)  Pnreno,  Diclios  j 
Hcchos  da  Felipe  III.  ck  xil.,  died 
by  Bunoxi. 

"  "  Non  ni  pnii  dire  brntta  mn  non  c 
manco  bella  per  Hvere  la  fepcla  de- 
fbratala  hhoI  dalla  boct^a  b  buso, 
tnttttvia  Ib  TBgbra/n  del  colore  e 
t'  ogililA  del  co^  la  ta  riuecire  grain 


tA  ognuno  e  rial  marito  i  gmndemmta 
amata." — F.  Priull,  Itelaziraie. 
"  F.   BonmM).      Olf.   Eon,    Relft- 

"  "  Le  hanno  levato  U  vino  per 
rlspetto  della  conversazione  col  li  che 
g'li  rieeee  moleeto  toa  ei  ilfii  eol  num- 
giare  tanio  die  6  Cobb  d' 
— <)tto.  Bon,  IteW.iiaiB. 
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sympathy  between  the  two  in  the  important  article  of  diet. 
She  had  also  learned  to  play  at  cards,  in  order  to  take  a  hand 
with  him  at  any  moment,  feebly  hoping  that  an  occasional 
game  for  love  might  rescue  the  king  from  that  frantic  passion 
by  which  his  health  was  shattered  and  so  many  corn-tiers 
were  enriched.^* 

Not  being  deficient  in  perception,  the  queen  was  quite 
aware  of  the  greediness  of  all  who  surrounded  the  palace. 
She  had  spirit  enough  too  to  feel  the  galling  tyranny  to 
which  the  king  was  subjected.  That'  the  people  hated  the 
omnipotent  favourite,  and  believed  the  king  to  be  under  the 
influence  of  sorcery,  she  was  well  aware.  She  had  even  a  dim 
notion  that  the  administration  of  the  empire  was  not  the 
wisest  nor  the  noblest  that  could  be  devised  for  the  iSrst  power 
in  ChristcndouL  But  considerations  of  high  politics  scarcely 
troubled  her  mind.  Of  a  People  she  had  perhaps  never  heard, 
but  she  felt  that  the  king  was  oppressed.  She  knew  that  ho 
was  helpless,  and  that  she  was  herself  his  only  friend.  But  of 
what  avail  were  her  timid  little  fluttcrings  of  indignation  and 
resistance  ?  So  pure  and  fragile  a  creature  could  accomplish 
little  good  for  king  or  people.  Perpetually  guarded  and 
surrounded  by  the  Countess  of  Lcmos  and  the  Duchess  of 
Lerma,  she  lived  in  mortal  awe  of  both.®^  As  to  the  duke 
himself,  she  trembled  at  his  very  name.  On  her  first  attempts 
to  speak  with  Philip  on  political  matters — to  hint  at  the 
unscrupulous  character  of  his  government,  to  arouse  him  to 
the  necessity  of  striking  for  a  little  more  liberty  and  for  at 
least  a  trifling  influence  in  the  state — the  poor  little  king 
instantly  betrayed  her  to  the  favourite  and  she  was  severely 
punished.  The  duke  took  the  monarch  off  at  once  on  a  long 
journey,  leaving  her  alone  for  weeks  long  with  the  terrible 
duchess  and  countess.  Never  before  had  she  been  separated 
for  a  day  from  her  husband,  it  having  been  the  king's  uniform 
custom  to  take  her  with  him  in  all  his  expeditions.    Her 


"*  "  No  moBtra  di  guatare  d'  altro 
trattcnimento  che  del  giuoco  per  oon- 
formarsi  col  re  pretendendo  per  tal  via 
di  deviarlo  dal  giaocar  con  oltri  clie 


lo  fa  cadcre  nelle  sopradette  perdite." 
— F.  Priuli. 
•«F.  Priuli.    F.  Soranzo. 


"  "VoIevadJounlftnnlBonocBlender- 
ai  Del  maiiegifio  del  negoziima  ilduca 
di  Lenna  che  lo  eentivamaliBdmo  nor 
levnrld  da  (]ucHt]  poneicri'la  mortiDCil 
condnwndo  alcune  volto  il  re  in  cum- 
pogiiB  scnzn  di  loi  e  tenendo  glielo 
Bepomto  lo  BetCimBne  entiere.  6«nti 
tnjito  la  region  quost'  afiBenziL  rsg^a  e 
conobbo  VoTigiiiB  dt  qupslo  dii^ueto 
cho  da  8e  Hi  natenno  oOatto  d'  ingw- 
nral  plil  coi  negnzii  ed  in  qucailn 
numleriL  si  pod  licit  col  duca."— Gir". 


"  P.  Contarini  "  Noarnieno  (ro- 
Tandocd  a  letto."— N.  Barozzi  (Ser.  I. 
ToL  i.  p.  835)  dting  Relozlone  della 
Vila,  4c.  &c    MS.  of  Bcriin. 

"  Ihr  seyen  alle  Haodt  (rebundcn. 
Wasz  man  ihr  zawider  thun  kan,  dns 
thue  man,  nann  mo  was  Ltimlich  rcdt 
eo  Lfilt  man  eie  in  Arffwolin,  es  sey 
wider  die  Hertzogpn  Lenna  and  Uzeda 
odar  die  ibrigen  angesohen,  lArtn 
OtmaJU  foximiitUrteii  w*  kos  tic  mit 
Him  I'm  Bedl  redi  ujtd  haben  ihr  ter- 
bcten  bey  dem  KBnig_  um  kein.  Baeken 
KuintercediTennoth  in  BcdC  nderallein 
mil  iAta  NegneiozMtnOirea.  Waesie 
nach  Deutscblud  schreibt  will  man 
■wiBBen,"  etc.  ctc.—Khovenhilller, 
Annales  Ferdinandet,  torn,  yi.  S03S. 
Surely  never  was  a  more  dlBmal  pic- 
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ambition  to  interfere  was  tliua  cflFectually  cured."     The  duke 
forbade  her  thcncefortb  ever  to  speak  of  politics  to  her  hue-     I 
band  in  public  or  in  private — not  even  in  bed — and  the  king 
was    closely   questioned    whether    these     orders    had     been 
obeyed.'*     She  submitted  without  a  struggle.    She  saw  how     ' 
completely  her  happiness  was  at  Lerma's  mercy.      She  had     1 
no  one  to   consult   with,  liaving  none  but   Spanish   people    1 
about  her,  except  her  German  father-confessor,  whom,  as  a    1 
great  favour,  and  after  a  severe  struggle,  she    had    been     , 
allowed  to  retain,  as  otherwise  her  ignorance  of  the  national     ' 
language  would  have  made  it  impossible  for  her  to  confess 
her  littlo  sins."    Moreover  her  brothers,  the  archdukea  at 
Grata,  were  in  receipt  of  considerable  annual  stipends  from 
the  Spanish  exchequer,  and  the  duke  threatened  to  stop  those 
pensions  at  once  should  the  queen  jirove  refractory.'™     It  ifl     ' 
painful  to  dwell  any  longer  on  the  abject  servitude  in  which 
the  king  and  queen  were  kept.'"'       The  two  were  at  least 


tare  palnlod  of  tyranny  esdcised  \>j 
Buliject  ovorliisBovoreigni.  It  was  do 
wonderthat  tliB  unfortunate  queenpro- 
tested  to  Count  KhoveoliUller  that  she 
'would  rather  go  Into  a  convent  at 
Grata  than  be  Queen  of  Spain."— IHd. 

"  Ott".  Bon,  Itelniione.  "  Con- 
fcesore  della  mpdcslma  nadone  ds 
lei  tenuto  a  riva  forza.— F.  PriolL 
Relnzlone 

"*  Gir>.  Soranzo,  Bolimone,  FIto 
tLonwind  crowns  a  month  to  the  Aich 
duke  Ferdinand,  and  much  help  bo- 
Bides  to  the  others.  "L'  arciduea 
Ferdicando  al  quale  ha  asae^ato  SOOO 
ecudl  di  provisione  al  meee,  e  1u!  ed  I 
fralelli  cavano  del  conlinuo  growt 
ajuti  di  cortc,  e  la  regina  non  ceam 
mai  di  pnx^urar  loro  alciuia  coea :  e 
queKta^  unadeUc(muBCprind»llche 
tiene  la  regina  in  neccssiti  di  etkit 
unita  e  si  pad  dire  dependente  dal, 
duca  di  Lerma  ;  polch^  procunndold 
sranpre  alcun  Biissidio  per  i  fmtellie 
conveoendo  vnlenl  dell'  autorita  del 
duca,  non  puS  ppr  qnesto  importoote 
rinpetto  dargll  alcun  disgiiBtoni  intnv 
mettersi  In  quello  chc  non  ^  di  aua 
soldiBfazionc. 

'"  "Nelreatovivplncontinuaserriti 
e  aon  lanlo  rispctto  che  mafrfriaFenon 
d  pod  dire."— Ott".  Bon,  "'     ' 
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happy  in  each  other's  society,  and  were  blessed  with  mutual 
affection,  with  pretty  and  engaging  children,  and  with  a 
similarity  of  tastes.  It  iq  impossible  to  imagine  anything 
more  stately,  more  devout,  more  regular,  more  innocent, 
more  utterly  dismal  and  insipid,  than  the  lives  of  this 
wedded  pair,  • 

This  interior  view  of  the  court  and  council  of  Spain  will 
suffice  to  explain  why,  despite  the  languor  and  hesitations 
with  which  the  transactions  were  managed,  the  inevitable 
tendency  was  towards  a  peace.  The  inevitable  slowness, 
secrecy,  and  tergiversations  were  duo  to  the  dignity  of  the 
Spanish  court,  and  in  harmony  with  its  most  sacred  traditions. 
But  what  profit  could  the  Duke  of  Lerma  expect  by  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  Dutch  war,  and  who  in  Spain  was  to  be 
consulted  except  the  Duke  of  Lerma  ? 
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Peace  deliberations  in  Spain  —  Unpopularity  of  the  project —  Disaffbetion  of 
the  courtiers  —  Complaints  against  Spinola —  Conference  of  the  Ckthdiie 
party  —  Position  of  Henry  IV.  towards  the  republic  —  State  of  Aanoe  — 
Pusher  peace  negotiations.—  Desire  of  King  James  of  England  for  the 
restoration  of  the  States  to  Spain  —  Arrival  of  the  French  commissionerB— 
President  Jeannin  before  the  States-Qeneral  —  Dangers  of  a  trace  with 
Spain  —  Dutch  legation  to  England  —  Arrival  of  Lewis  Verreyken  at  the 
Hague  with  Philip's  ratification  —  Rejection  of  the  Spanish  troaty-^ 
Withdrawal  of  the  Dutch  fleet  from  the  Peninsula  —  The  peace  picgeet 
denounced  by  the  party  of  Prince  Maurice  —  Opposition  of  Maurice  to  the 
plans  of  Bameveld  —  Amended  ratification  presented  to  the  States. 
General  —  Discussion  of  the  conditions — Determination  to  oondnde  a 
peace — Indian  trade  —  Exploits  of  Admiral  Matelieff  in  the  Malay  penin- 
sula—  He  lays  siege  to  Malacca  —  Victory  over  the  Spanish  fleet  — 
Blndeavour  to  open  a  trade  with  China  —  Return  of  Matelieff  to  Hdland. 

The  Marquis  Spinola  had  informed  the  Spanish  Government 
that  if  300,000  dollars  a  month  could  bo  furnished,  the  war 
might  be  continued,  but  that  otherwise  it  would  be  better  to 
treat  upon  the  basis  of  uti  possidetis^  and  according  to  the 
terms  proposed  by  the  States-General.  He  had  further  in- 
timated his  opinion  that,  instead  of  waiting  for  the  king's 
consent,  it  more  comported  with  the  king's  dignity  for  lie 
archdukes  to  enter  into  negotiations,  to  make  a  preliminary 
and  brief  armistice  with  the  enemy,  and  then  to  solicit  the 
royal  approval  of  what  had  been  done. 

In  reply,  the  king — that  is  to  say  the  man  who  thought, 
wrote,  and  signed  in  behalf  of  the  king — had  plaintively 
observed  that  among  evils  the  vulgar  rule  was  to  submit  to 
the  least.^  Although,  therefore,  to  grant  to  the  Netherland 
rebels  not  only  peace  and  liberty,  but  to  concede  to  them 
whatever  they  had  obtained  by  violence  and  the  most  abomi- 
nable outrages,  was  the  worst  possible  example  to  aU  princes ; 

»  The  King  to  Spinola,  28  February,  1607,  in  GaUucci,  828. 
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yet  as  the  enormous  sum  necessaiy  for  carrying  on  the  war 
'^vas  not  to  be  had,  even  by  attempting  to  scrape  it  together 
from  every  comer  of  the  earth,  he  agreed  with  the  opinion  of 
"the  archdukes  that  it  was  better  to  put  an  end  to  this  eternal 
and  exhausting  war  by  peace  or  truce,   even  imder  severe 
oonditions.    That  the  business  had  thus  far  proceeded  with- 
out consulting  him,  was  publicly  known,  and  he  expressed 
Approval  of  the  present  movements  towards  a  peace  or  a  long 
truce,  assuring  Spinola  that  such  a  result  would  be  as  grateful 
to  him  as  if  the  war  had  been  brought  to  a  successful  issue. 

When  the  Marquis  sent  formal  notice  of  the  armistice  to 
Spain  there  were  many  complaints  at  court.  Men  said  that 
the  measure  was  beneath  the  king's  dignity,  and  contrary  to 
his  interests.  It  was  a  cessation  of  arms  under  iniquitous 
conditions,  accorded  to  a  people  formerly  subject  and  now 
rebellious.  Such  a  truce  was  more  fatal  than  any  conflict, 
than  any  amount  of  slaughter.  During  this  long  and  dreadful 
war,  the  king  had  suffered  no  disaster  so  terrible  as  this,  and 
the  courtiers  now  declared  openly  that  the  archduke  was  the 
cause  of  the  royal  and  national  humiliation.  Having  no 
children,  nor  hope  of  any,  he  desired  only  to  live  in  tran- 
quillity and  selfish  indulgence,  like  the  indolent  priest  that  he 
was,  not  caring  what  detriment  or  dishonour  might  accrue  to 
the  crown  after  his  life  was  over. 

Thus  murmured  the  parasites  and  the  plunderers  within 
the  dominions  of  the  do-nothing  Philip,  denouncing  the  first 
serious  effort  to  put  an  end  to  a  war  which  the  laws  of  nature 
had  proved  to  be  hopeless  on  the  part  of  Spain. 

Spinola  too,  who  had  spent  millions  of  his  own  money,  who 
had  plunged  himself  into  debt  and  discredit,  while  attempt- 
ing to  sustain  the  financial  reputation  of  the  king,  who  had 
by  his  brilliant  services  in  the  field  revived  the  ancient  glory 
of  the  Spanish  arms,  and  who  now  saw  himself  exposed  with 
empty  coffefs  to  a  vast  mutiny,  which  was  likely  to  make  his 
fature  movements  as  paralytic  as  those  of  his  immediate  pre- 
decessors— Spinola,  already  hated  because  he  was  an  Italian, 
because  he  was  of  a  mercantile  family,  and  because  he  had 
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been  successful,  was  now  as  much  the  object  of  contumely 
with  the  courtiers  as  with  the  archduke  himself. 

The  splendid  victory  of  Heemskerk  had  struck  the  govern- 
ment with  dismay  and  diffused  a  panic  along  the  coast.  The 
mercantile  fleets,  destined  for  either  India,  dared  not  venture 
forth  so  long  as  the  terrible  Dutch  cruisers,  which  had  just 
annihilated  a  splendid  Spanish  fleet,  commanded  by  a  veteran 
of  Lepanto,  and  under  the  very  guns  of  Gibraltar,  were  sup- 
posed to  be  hovering  off  the  Peninsula.*  Very  naturally, 
therefore,  there  was  discontent  in  Spain  that  the  cessation  of 
hostilities  had  not  originally  been  arranged  for  sea  as  well  as 
land,  and  men  said  openly  at  court  that  Spinola  ought  to  have 
*  his  head  cut  off  for  agreeing  to  such  an  armistice.*  Quite  as 
reasonably,  however,  it  was  now  felt  to  be  necessary  to  effect 
as  soon  as  possible  the  recal  of  this  veiy  inconvenient  Dutch 
fleet  from  the  coast  of  Spain. 

The  complaints  were  so  incessant  against  Spinola  that  it 
was  determined  to  send  Don  Diego  d'Ybarra  to  Brussels, 
charged  with  a  general  superintendence  of  the  royal  interests 
in  the  present  confused  condition  of  affairs.  He  was  especially 
instructed  to  convey  to  Spinola  the  most  vehement  reproaches 
in  regard  to  the  terms  of  the  armistice,  and  to  insist  upon  the 
cessation  of  naval  hostilities,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the 
cruisers. 

Spinola,  on  his  part,  was  exceedingly  irritated  that  the 
arrangements  which  he  had  so  carefully  made  with  the  arch- 
duke at  Brussels  should  be  so  contumaciously  assailed,  and 
even  disavowed,  at  Madrid.  He  was  especially  irritated  that 
Ybarra  should  now  be  sent  as  his  censor  and  overseer,  and 
that  Fuentes  should  have  received  orders  to  levy  seven  thou- 
sand troops  in  the  Milanese  for  Flanders,  the  arrival  of  which 
reinforcements  would  excite  suspicion,  and  probably  break  off 
negotiations.* 

He  accordingly  sent  his  private  secretary  Biraga,  post- 
haste to  Spain  with  two  letters.    In  number  one  he  implored 

»  Letter  of  Henry  IV.,  13  Jane,  1607,  in  Jeannin,  i.  146. 

«  Letters  of  P.  AeraeenB,  in  Van  der  Kemp,  iii.  128.    *  Gallucci,  829. 
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Ilis  Majesty  that  Ybarra  might  not  be  sent  to  Brussels.  If 
this  request  were  granted,  number  two  was  to  be  bumed. 
Otherwise,  number  two  was  to  be  delivered,  and  it  contained 
a  request  to  be  relieved  from  all  further  employment  in  the 
Mng's  service.  The  marquis  was  already  feeling  the  same 
efTects  of  success  as  had  been  experienced  by  Alexander 
Famese,  Don  John  of  Austria,  and  other  strenuous  main- 
tainers  of  the  royal  authority  in  Flanders.  He  was  railed 
against,  suspected,  spied  upon,  put  under  guardianship,  ac- 
cording to  the  good  old  traditions  of  the  Spanish  court.  Pub- 
lic disgrace  or  secret  poison  might  well  be  expected  by  him,  as 
the  natural  guerdons  of  his  eminent  deeds. 

Biraga  also  took  with  him  the  draught  of  the  form  in  which 
the  king's  consent  to  the  armistice  and  pending  negotiations 
was  desired,  and  he  was  particularly  directed  to  urge  that  not  • 
one  letter  or  comma  should  be  altered,  in  order  that  no  pre- 
text might  be  afforded  to  the  suspicious  Netherlanders  for  a 
rupture. 

In  private  letters  to  his  own  superintendent  Strata,  to  Don 
John  of  Idiaqucz,  to  the  Duke  of  Lerma,  and  to  Stephen 
Ybarra,  Spinola  enlarged  upon  the  indignity  about  to  be 
offered  him,  remonstrated  vehemently  against  the  wrong  and 
stupidity  of  the  proposed  policy,  and  expressed  his  reliance 
upon  the  efforts  of  these  friends  of  his  to  prevent  its  consum- 
mation.  He  intimated  to  Idiaquez  that  a  new  deliberation 
would  be  necessary  to  effect  the  withdrawal  of  the  Dutch 
fleet — a  condition  not  inserted  in  the  original  armistice — ^but 
that  within  the  three  months  allowed  for  the  royal  ratifica- 
tion there  would  be  time  enough  to  procure  the  consent  of 
the  States  to  that  measure.*  If  the  king  really  desired  to 
continue  the  war,  he  had  but  to  alter  a  single  comma  in  the 
draught,  and,  out  of  that  comma,  the  stadholder's  party 
would  be  certain  to  manufacture  for  him  as  long  a  war  as 
he  could  possibly  wish.® 

In  a  subsequent  letter  to  the  king,  Spinola  observed  that 
he  was  well  aware  of  the  indignation  created  ii\  Spain  by  the 

»  Gallucci,  829,  331.  •  Ibid. 
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cessation  of  land  hostilities  without  the  rccal  of  the  fleet, 
but  that  nevertheless  John  Neyen  had  confidentially  re- 
presented to  the  archdukes  the  royal  assent  as  almost  certain. 
As  to  the  mission  of  Ybarra,  the  marquis  reminded  bis  master 
that  the  responsibility  and  general  superintendence  of  the 
negotiations  had  been  almost  forced  upon  him.  Certainly  he 
had  not  solicited  them.  If  another  agent  were  now  interposed, 
it  was  an  advertisement  to  the  world  that  the  business  had 
been  badly  managed.  If  the  king  wished  a  rupture,  he  had 
but  to  lift  his  finger  or  his  pen  ;  but  to  appoint  another  com- 
missioner was  an  unfit  reward  for  his  faithful  service.  He 
was  in  the  king's  hands.  If  his  reputation  were  now  to  be 
destroyed,  it  was  all  over  with  him  and  his  affairs.  The  man, 
whom  mortals  had  once  believed  incapable,  would  be  esteemed 
incapable  until  the  end  of  his  days. 

It  was  too  late  to  prevent  the  mission  of  Ybarra,  who,  imme- 
diately after  his  arrival  in  Biiissels,  began  to  urge  in  the  king's 
name  that  the  words  in  which  the  provinces  had  been  declared 
free  by  the  archdukes  might-  be  expunged.  What  could  be 
more  childish  than  such  diplomacy?  What  greater  proof 
could  be  given  of  the  incapacity  of  the  Spanish  court  to  learn 
the  lesson  which  forty  years  had  been  teaching  ?  Spinola 
again  wrote  a  niost  earnest  remonstrance  to  the  king,  assuring 
him  that  this  was  simply  to  break  off  the  negotiation.  It  was 
ridiculous  to  suppose,  he  said,  that  concessions  akeady  made 
by  the  archdukes,  ratification  of  which  on  the  part  of  the 
king  had  been  guaranteed,  could  now  be  annulled.  Those 
acquainted  with  Netherland  obstinacy  knew  better.  The 
very  possibility  of  the  king's  refusal  excited  the  scorn  of  the 
States-General.^ 

Ybarra  went  about,  too,  prating  to  the  archdukes  and  to 
others  of  supplies  to  be  sent  from  Spain  sufficient  to  carry  on 
the  war  for  many  years,  and  of  fresh  troops  to  be  forwarded 
immediately  by  Fuentes.  As  four  millions  of  crowns  a  year 
were  known  to  be  required  for  any  tolerable  campaigning, 
such  empty  vaunts  as  these  were  preposterous.    The  king 

'  Letter  to  the  king,  25  June,  1607,  in  Gallncci,  382. 
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knewTull-wcU,  said  Spinola;  and  had  admitted  the  fact  in 
his  letters,  that  this  enormous  sum  could  not  be  furnished.^ 
3Moreover,  the  war  cost  the  Netherlanders  far  less  in  propor- 
tion.   They  had  river  transportation,  by  which  they  effected 
€18  much  in  two  days  as  the  Catholic  army  could  do  in  a  fort- 
night, so  that  every  siege  was  managed  with  far  greater 
xapidity  and  less  cost  by  the  rebels  than  by  their  opponents. 
As  to  sending  troops  from  Milan,  he  had  already  stated  that 
their  arrival  would  have  a  fatal  effect.    The  minds  of  the 
people  were  full  of  suspicion.    Every  passing  rumour  excited 
a  prodigious  sensation,  and  •the  war  party  was  already  gaining 
the  upper  hand.     Spinola  warned  the  king,  in  the  most 
solqmn  manner,  that   if  the  golden  opportunity  were  now 
neglected  the  war  would  be  eternal.     This,  he  said,  was  more 
certain  than  certain.     For  himself,  he  had  strained  every 
nerve,  and  would  continue  to  do  his  best  in  the  interest  of 
peace.    If  calamity  must  come,  he  at  least  would  be  held 
blamelesa' 

Such  vehement  remonstrances  from  so  eminent  a  source 
produced  the  needful  effect.  Royal  letters  were  immediately 
sent,  placing  full  powers  of  treating  in  the  hands  of  the 
marquis,  and  sending  him  a  ratification  of  the  archduke's 
agreement.  Government  moreover  expressed  boundless  confi- 
dence in  Spinola,  and  deprecated  the  idea  that  Ybarra's 
missidh  was  in  derogation  of  his  authority.  He  had  been 
sent,  it  was  stated,  only  to  procure  that  indispensable 
preliminary  to  negotiations,  the  withdrawal  of  the  Dutch 
fleet,  but  as  this  had  now  been  granted,  Ybarra  was  already 
recalled. 

Spinola  now  determined  to  send  the  swift  and  sure-footed 
friar,  who  had  made  himself  so  useful  in  opening  the  path  to 
discussion,  on  a  secret  mission  to  Spain.*  Ybarra  objected ; 
especially  because  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  go  through 
France,  where  he  would  be  closely  questioned  by  the  king. 
It  would  be  equally  dangerous,  he  said,  for  the  Franciscan 

B  Letter  last  cited.  *  Ibid. 
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in  that  cose  to  tell  the  truth  or  to  conceal  it.  Bjit  Spinola 
replied  that  a  poor  monk  like  him  could  steal  through  France 
undiscovered.  Moreover,  he  should  be  disguised  as  a  footman, 
travelling  in  the  service  of  Aurclio  Spinola,  a  relative  of  the 
marquis,  then  proceeding  to  Madrid.  Even  should  Henry 
hear  of  his  presence  and  send  for  him,  was  it  to  be  supposed 
that  so  practised  a  hand  would  not  easily  parry  the  strokes 
of  the  French  king — ^accomplished  fencer  as  he  undoubtedly 
was  ?  After  stealing  into  and  out  of  Holland  as  he  had  so 
recently  done,  there  was  nothing  that  might  not  be  expected 
of  him.  So  the  wily  friar  put  on  the  Spinola  livery, 
and,  without  impediment,  accompanied  Don  Aurelio  to 
Madrid.'^ 

Meantime,  the  French  commissioners — ^Pierre  Jeannin, 
Buzanval,  regular  resident  at  the  Hague,  and  De  Bussy,  who 
was  destined  to  succeed  that  diplomatist — ^had  arrived  in 
Holland.  ^ 

The  great  drama  of  negotiation,  which  was  now  to  follow 
the  forty  years'  tragedy,  involved  the  interests  and  absorbed 
the  attention  of  th6  great  Christian  powers.  Although  serious 
enough  in  its  substance  and  its  probable  consequences,  its 
aspect  was  that  of  a  solemn  comedy.  There  was  a  secret 
disposition  on  the  part  of  each  leading  personage — with  a  few 
exceptions — to  make  dupes  of  all  the  rest.  Perhaps  this  was 
a  necessary  result  of  statesmanship,  as  it  had  usually  been 
taught  at  that  epoch. 

Paul  v.,  who  had  succeeded  Clement  VIII.  in  1605,  with 
the  brief  interlude  of  the  twenty-six  days  of  Leo  XL's  ponti- 
ficate, was  zealous,  as  might  be  supposed,  to  check  the 
dangerous  growth  of  the  pestilential  little  republic  of  the 
north.  His  diplomatic  agents,  Millino  at  Madrid,  Barberini 
at  Paris,  and  the  accomplished  Bentivoglio,  who  had  ju^t 
been  appointed  to  the  nunciatura  at  Brussels,  were  indefii- 
tigable  in  their  efforts  to  suppress  the  heresy  and  the  insolent 
liberty  of  which  the  upstart  commonwealth  was  the  embodi- 
ment." 

"  Oallucci,  885.  "  Bentivoglio,  548,  549. 
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Especially  Barberini  exerted  all  the  powers  at  his  com- 
mand to  bring  about  a  good  understanding  between  the  kings 
of  France  and  Spain.  He  pictured  to  Henry,  in  darkest 
colours^  the  blight  that  would  come  over  religion  and  civili- 
zation if  the  progress  of  the  rebellious  Netherlands  could 
not  be  arrested.  The  United  Provinces  were  becoming 
dangerous,  if  they  remained  free,  not  only  to  the  French 
Ungdom,  but  to  the  very  existence  of  monarchy  throughout 
the  world." 

No  potentate  was  ever  more  interested,  so  it  was  urged, 
than  Henry  IV.  to  bring  down  the  pride  of  the  Dutch  rebels. 
There  was  always  sympathy  of  thought  and  action  between 
the  Huguenots  of  France  and  their  co-religionists  in  Holland. 
They  were  all  believers  alike  in  Calvinism — a  sect  ^inimical 
not  less  to  temporal  monarchies  than  to  the  sovereign  primacy 
of  the  Church" — and  the  tendency  and  purposes  of  the 
French  rebels  were  already  sufficiently  manifest  in  their 
efforts,  by  means  of  the  so-called  cities  of  security,  to  erect 
a  state  within  a  state ;  to  introduce,  in  short,  a  Dutch  re- 
public into  France.'* 

A  sovereign  remedy  for  the  disease  of  liberty,  now  threaten- 
ing to  become  epidemic  in  Europe,  would  be  found  in  a 
marriage  between  the  second  son  cf  the  King  of  Spain  and 
a  daughter  of  France.  As  the  archdukes  were  childless,  it 
might  be  easily  arranged  that  this  youthful  couple  should 
succeed  them — the  result  of  which  would  of  course  be  the 
reduction  of  all  the  Netherlands  to  their  ancient  obedience. 

It  has  already  been  seen,  and  will  become  still  farther 
apparent,  that  nostrums  like  this  were  to  be  recommended 
in  other  directions.  Meantime,  Jeannin  and  his  colleagues 
made  their  appearance  at  the  Hague. 

If  there  were  a  living  politician  in  Europe  capable  of  dealing 
with  Bameveld  on  even  terms,  it  was  no  doubt  President 
Jeannin.    An  ancient  Leaguer,  an  especial  adherent  of  the 
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Duke  of  l^Iajenne,  he  had  been  deep  in  all  the  various  plotlj 
and  countcr-plotB  of  the  Guises,  and  often  employed  by  ^■ 
extinct  confederacy  in  various  important  intrigues.  Being. 
secretly  sent  to  Spain  to  solicit  help  for  the  League  after  tJwj 
disasters  of  Iviy  and  Arques,  he  found  Philip  II.  so  sincerely- 
imbued  with  the  notion  that  France  was  a  mere  province  of!' 
Spain,  and  so  entirely  bent  upon  securing  the  heritage  of  tbfti 
Infanta  to  that  large  property,  as  to  convince  him  that  t&ft<| 
maintenance  of  the  Roman  religion  was  with  that  monarcll 
only  a  secondary  condition.  Aid  and  assistance  for  tl« 
confederacy  were  difficult  of  attainment,  unless  coupled  wiA 
the  guarantee  of  the  Infantji's  rights  to  reign  in  France, 

The  Guise  faction  being  inspired  solely  by  religious  motive!  i 
of  the  loftiest  kind,  were  naturally  dissatisfied  with  the  luk^ 
warmnesB  of  his  most  Catholic  Majesty.  When  therefore  tha 
discomfited  Mayenne  subsequently  concluded  his  bai^ain  wiUi 
the  conqueror  of  Ivry,  it  was  a  matter  of  course  that  Jeamun. 
should  also  make  his  peace  with  the  successful  Hagueno^  ■ 
now  become  eldest  son  of  the  Church,  He  was  very  so<Bl; 
taken  into  esj>ecial  favour  by  Henry,  who  recognised  hil.' 
sagacity,  and  who  knew  his  hands  to  be  far  cleaner  than  tboee 
of  the  more  exalted  Leaguers  with  whom  he  had  dealt,  Thfl-' 
"good  old  fellow,"  as  Henry  famiharly  called  him,  had  not' 
filled  his  pockets  either  in  serving  or  when  deserting  tbnl 
League,  Placed  in  control  of  the  exchequer  at  a  later  period,! 
he  was  never  accused  of  robbery  or  peculation.  He  waa  > 
hard-working,  not  overpaid,  very  intelligent  -  public  fuue-f 
tionary.  He  was  made  president  of  the  parliament,  «) 
supreme  tribunal  of  Burgundy,  and  minister  of  state,  and  wa«- 
recognised  as  one  of  the  ablest  jurists  and  most  skilful  politi-: 
cians  in  tte  kingdom.  An  elderly  man,  with  a  tall,  BerenA': 
forehead,  a  large  dark  eye  and  a  long  grey  beard,  he  pre- 
sented an  image  of  vast  wisdom  and  reverend  probity.  Ho;' 
possessed — an  especial  treasure  for  a  statesman  m  that  plotting 
age — a  singularly  honest  visage.     Never  was  that  face  more 

Iguilelaes,  never  was  his  heart  more  completely  worn  upon  his , 
sleeve,  than  when   he   was   harbouring  the  deepest  or  most] 
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dangerous*  designs."*  Such  was  the  "  good  fellow/'  whom  that 
skilful  reader  of  men,  Henry  of  France,  had  sent  to  represent 
his  interests  and  his  opinions  at  the  approaching  conferences. 

What  were  those  opinions  ?  Paul  V.  and  his  l^ates  Bar- 
berini,  Milflno,  and  the  rest,  were  well  enough  aware  of  the 
secret  strings  of  the  king's  policy,  and  knew  how  to  touch 
them  with  skill.  Of  all  things  past,  Henry  perhaps  most 
regretted  that*  not  he,  but  the  last  and  most  wretched  of  the 
Valois  line,  was  sovereign  of  France  when  the  States-Gteneral 
came  to  Paris  with  that  offer  of  sovereignty  which  had  been 
so  contumaciously  refused. 

If  the  object  were  attainable,  the  ex-chief  of  the  Hugue- 
nots still  meant  to  be  king  of  the  Netherlands  as  sincerely  as 
Philip  II.  had  ever  intended  to  be  monarch  of  France."^  But 
Henry  was  too  accurate  a  calculator  of  chances,  and  had 
bustled  too  much  in  the  world  of  realities,  to  exhaust  his 
strength  in  striving,  year  after  year,  for  a  manifest  impossi- 
bility. The  enthusiast,  who  had  passed  away  at  last  from 
the  dreams  of  the  Escorial  into  the  land  of  shadows,  had 
spent  a  lifetime,  and  melted  the  wealth  of  an  empire ;  but 
universal  monarchy  had  never  come  forth  from  his  crucible. 
The  French  king,  although  possessed  likewise  of  an  almost 
boundless  faculty  for  ambitious  visions,  was  capable  of  dis- 
tinguishing cloud-land  from  substantial  empire.  Jeannin,  as 
his  envoy,  would  at  any  rate  not  reveal  his  master's  secret 
aspirations  to  those  with  whom  he  came  to  deal,  as  openly 
as  Philip  had  once  unveiled  himself  to  Jeannin. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  that  peace  at  this  epoch  was  the 
real  interest  of  France.^  That  kingdom  was  banning  to' 
flourish  again,  owing  to  the  very  considerable  administrative 
genius  of  Bethune,  an  accomplished  financier  according  to 
the  lights  of  the  age,  and  still  more  by  reason  of  the  general 
impoverishment  of  the  great  feudal  houses  and  of  the  clergy. 
The  result  of  the  almost  interminable  series  of  civil  and 


^*  GrotiuB,xvi,740.  "  Voltna  autem 
sennonieqae  adeo  potens  at  cum  mazi 
me  abderet  senBns  apertissimTis  vide- 
retur/' 


>'  See  espedaUy  Seoonde  Instmction 
ponr  le  8^  Jeamodn.  Negotiations  de 
M.  le  President  Jeannin,  ed  Petitot, 
1659,  i,  4<M8,  and  62,  68. 
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religious  wars  had  been  to  cause  a  general  redistribatiou 
of  propLTty,  Capital  was  mainly  in  the  hands  of  the  middle 
and  lower  clasBes,  and  the  coneequence  of  this  general  circu- 
lation of  wealth  through  all  the  chonnels  of  society  was 
precisely  what  might  have  been  expected,  an  Increase  of 
enterprise  and  of  productive  industry  in  various  branches^ 
Although  the  financial  wisdom  of  the  age  was  doing  its  best  to 
impede  commerce,  to  prevent  the  influx  of  foreign  wares, 
to  prohibit  the  outflow  of  specie — in  obedience  to  the  universal 
superstition,  which  was  destined  to  sm^vive  so  many  centuriea, 
that  gold  and  silver  aloue  constituted  wealth — while,  at  the 
same  time,  in  deference  to  the  idiotic  principle  of  sumptuary 
legislation,  it  was  vigorously  o]^posing  mulberry  culture,  eilk 
manufactures,  and  other  creations  of  luxury,  which,  in  spite  of 
the  hostility  of  government  sages,  were  destined  from  that 
time  forward  to  become  better  mines  of  wealth  for  the 
kingdom  than  the  Indies  had  been  for  Spain,  yet  on  the 
whole  the  arts  of  peace  were  in  the  ascendant  in  France. 

The  king,  although  an  unscrupulous,  self-seeking  dogpot 
and  the  coarsest  of  voluptuaries,  was  at  least  a  man  of  genius. 
He  hi»d  also  too  much  shrewd  mother-wit  to  pursue  such 
schemes  as  experience  had  shown  to  possess  no  reality.  The 
tahsman  "Espoir,"  emblazoned  on  his  shield,  had  led  him  to 
BO  much  that  it  was  natural  for  him  at  times  to  think  all 
things  possible. 

But  he  knew  how  to  renounce  as  well  as  how  to  dare.  Ha 
had  abandoned  his  hope  to  be  declared  Prince  of  Wales  and 
successor  to  the  English  crown,  which  he  had  cherished  for  a 
brief  period,  at  the  epoch  of  the  Essex  conspiracy  ; "  he  had 

"  "  Anche  per  ricbezza  avansB  la 
cittfi  di  Parigi  tatte  lo  altre  pereliS 
esBendo  la  Bobiltn  rovlnata  per  le 
guerre  posaate  eA  il  clem  medeeinut- 
mente  per  I'lstessa  causa,  comlncienilo 
questo  da  poco  In  qoa  a.  rietorsrsi, 
r^'t  it  aolo  popolo  eon  deiiari  ae\  qua! 
namero  bodo  qucUi  1i  qunli  ranno  la 
btxit&  COD  le  lit),  con  li  giudinU  e  con 
rBmnuniBtrexlone  dolla  entrate  pub- 
blicLe  porclig  a  vendono  tutte  qneate 
caricbo  a  douaii  contanti  perd  hi  pud 


itnaginare  ognnno  qnauto  ee  le  tko- 
cmno  frutture  per  farai  padnmi  dl 
centtnaja  di  mijElisJB  di  ecaai  e  vi  aono 
nolti  dl  qai>BIl  tall  in  Francia  nui' 
nclla  dttii  dl  Parigi  piil  die  in  ognl 
altra." — A.  Badner,  Helazione. 

18  "1  qiiali  Bono  chp  egll  pretendo 
di  eescre  dicliinrat')  prindpe  di  QallM, 
e  succe«8ore  del  r^goo  e  Bpeia  in  qoeet* 
cottgiuutuia  dl  gnter  ottenere  qocllo 
cbe  per  il  pBBBato  no  eji  e  nandto." 

"       '  '    of  Caralll,  venetiaa  am 
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forgotten  his  magnificent  dream  of  placing  the  crown  of 
the  holy  German  empire  upon  his  head/^  and  if  he  still 
secretly  resolved  to  annex  the  Netherlands  to  his  realms, 
and  to  destroy  his  excellent  ally,  the  usurping,  rebellious, 
and  heretic  Dutch  republic,  he  had  craft  enough  to  work  « 
towards  his  aim  in  the  dark,  and  the  common  sense  to  know 
that  by  now  throwing  down  the  mask  he  would  be  for  ever 
baffled  of  his  purpose. 

The  history  of  France,  during  the  last  three-quarters  of  a 
century,  had  made  almost  every  Frenchman,  old  enough  to 
bear  arms,  an  accomplished  soldier.  Henry  boasted  that  the 
kingdom  could  put  three  hundred  thousand  veterans  into 
the  field — a  high  figure,  when  it  is  recollected  that  its  popula- 
tion certainly  did  not  exceed  fifteen  millions.^  No  man  how- 
ever was  better  aware  than  he,  that  in  spite  of  the  apparent 
pacification  of  parties,  the  three  hundred  thousand  would  not 
be  all  on  one  side,  even  in  case  of  a  foreign  war.  There  were 
at  least  four  thousand  great  feudal  lords,^^  as  faithful  to  the 
Huguenot  faith  and  cause  as  he  had  been  false  to  both  ;  many 
of  them  still  wealthy,  notwithstanding  the  general  ruin  which 
had  swept  over  the  liigh  nobility,  and  all  of  them  with 
vast  infiuence  and  a  splendid  following,  both  among  the  lesser 
gentry  and  the  men  of  lower  rank. 

Although  he  kept  a  Jesuit  priest  ever  at  his  elbow,^  and 
did  his  best  to  persuade  the  world  and  perhaps  himself  that 


bassador  in  England,  16  April,  1601. 
Barozzi,  Ser.  II.  vol.  L  p.  88. 

I*  "  Era  stata  sua  Maest^  giU  tempo 
desiderosa  di  forsi  eleggere  re  de' 
Romani  ed  allora  si  tratteneva  pid 
amorevolmente  con  qaei  principi  ma 
scaoprendo  poi  d'aver  debole  fonda- 
mento  per  tale  pretenrione  se  la  ^ 
levata  del  tutto  daU'  animo." — A. 
Badoer,  Relazione.    Ibid. 

"  Ebbe  anco  oidnione  di  procorarsi 
la  elezione  a  re  dei  Romani  dnbitando 
che  il  re  di  Spagfna  avesse  questo 
mede^mo  pensiero  ma  avendo  sooperto 
d'altra  incUnazione  non  se  n'  ^  n^olto 
occupato  " — ^P.  Priuli,  Relazione. 

^  Computandosi   che    in   tutto   11 


regno  vi  possono  essere  ouindici  mi- 
lioni  d'anime." — Angelo  Badoer,  Re- 
lazione, 1603.  Baroz^i  and  Bercbet, 
Ser.  IL  vol.  i. 

The  population  of  Paris  was  esti- 
mated by  the  same  ambassador  at 
400,000.  PietPO  Priuli  (Relazione 
Francia,  1608)  was  often  told  by  the 
king  that  he  had  800.000  veterans  in 
France. 

"  A.  Badoer,  Relazione.    P.  Priuli. 

"  "Non  avendo  li  religiosi  in 
Francia  maggior  protettore  di  lui 
tenendo  sempre  a  canto  a  si  un  gesnita 
suo  favoritissimo  che  mai  lo  abban- 
dona." — ^Ibid. 
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he  had  become  a  devout  Catholic,  in  consequence  of  those 
memorable  five  hours'  instruction  from  the  Bishop  of  Bourges, 
and  that  there  was  no  hope  for  France  save  in  its  return  to 
the  bosom  of  the  Church,  he  waa  yet  too  politic  and  too  far- 
•  aeeing  to  doubt-  that  for  hiin  to  oppress  the  Protestants  would' 
be  not  only  suicidal,  but,  what  was  worse  in  his  eyes,  ridi- 
culous. 

He  knew,  too,  that  with  thirty  or  forty  thousand  fightJng- 
men  ^  in  the  field,  with  seven  hundred  and  forty  churches  in 
the  variouB  provinces  ^  for  their  places  of  worship,  with  all 
the  beat  fortresses  in  France  in  their  poaaeasion,  with  leaden 
like  Rohan,  Lesdiguieres,  Bouillon,  and  many  others,  and 
with  the  most  virtuous,  self-denying.  Christian  government,* 
established  and  maintaiaed  by  themselves,  it  would  be 
madness  for  him  and  his  dynasty  to  deny  the  Protestants 
their  political  and  religious  liberty,  or  to  attempt  a  crusade 
against  their  brethren  in  the  Netherlands. 

France  waa  far  more  powerful  than  Spain,  although  the 
world  had  not  yet  recognised  the  fact.  Yet  it  would  have 
been  di£Scult  for  hoth  united  to  crush  the  new  common- 
wealth, however  paradoxical  such  a  proposition  seemed  to 
contt'mporaries. 

Sully  was  conscientiously  in  favour  of  peace,  and  Sully  was 
the  one  great  minister  of  France,  Not  a  Lerma,  certainly ; 
for  France  waa  not  Spain,  nor  was  Henry  IV.  a  Philip  III. 
The  Huguenot  duke  was  an  inferior  financier  to  his  Spanish 
contemporary,  if  it  were  the  height  of  financial  skill  for  a 
minister  to  exhaust  the  resources  of  a  great  kingdom  in  order 
to  fill  hia  own  pocket.  Sully  certainly  did  not  neglect  hia 
own  interests,  for  he  had  accumulated  a  fortune  of  at  least 
seventy   thousand    dollars    a    year,   besides  a    cash    capital 


"  Badoerefitimatestlieforoeat  only 
35.000.  "  P.  Pmm.  Belarione. 

"  "  Ilgoyemo  politico  degli  cretlci," 
said  one  who  oopdially  hnlai  heretics, 
"i^  eoa  dUigente  ed  BccoTBto  quanta 
ogoi  aJtro  che  ala  al  moodo  ed  in 
questoaTanuuio  veramcntnlnrn  mede- 
aimi  perchfi  (rowurano  affatio  fintcr- 


•ublteo,  propriety  contraria  alia  i 
Vrancoso  bo  non  vogliano  dire  che 
rinteresse  pubblico  aerrB  [wr  conserra' 
zione  del  mnicolare." — ^A.  Badopr. 
"  Lo   piu  importnnti    fortezae    del 


P.  Priull. 


.    da  < 
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estimated  at  a  million  and  a  half.*  But  while  enriching 
himself,  he  had  wonaerfully  improved  the  condition  of  the  royid 
treasuiy.  He  had  reformed  many  abuses  and  opened  many 
new  sources  of  income.  He  had,  of  course,  not  accomplished 
the  whole  Augean  task  of  purification.  He  was  a  vigorous 
Huguenot,  but  no  Hercules,  and  demigods  might  have  shrunk 
appalled  at  the  filthy  mass  of  corruption  which  great  European 
kingdoms  everywhere  presented  to  the  reformer's  eye.  Com- 
pared to  the  Spanish  Government,  tiiat  of  France  might 
almost  have  been  considered  virtuous,  yet  even  there  every- 
thing was  venal. 

To  n^otiate  was  to  bribe  right  and  left,  and  at  every  step. 
All  the  ministers  and  great  functionaries  received  presents, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  and  it  was  necessary  to  pave  the  path- 
way even  of  their  ante-chambers  with  gold. 

The  king  was  fully  aware  of  the  practice,  but  winked  at  it, 
"because  his  servants,  thus  paid  enormous  sums  by  the  public 
and  by  foreign  Governments,  were  less  importunate  for  rewards 
and  salaries  from  himself.^ 

One  man  in  the  kingdom  was  said  to  have  clean  bauds, 
Ihe  venerable  and  sagacious  chancellor,  Pomponne  de 
BeUifevre.  His  wife,  however,  was  less  scrupulous,  and  readily 
disposed  of  influence  and  court-favour  for  a  price,  without  the 
knowledge,  so  it  was  thought,  of  the  great  judge.* 

Jeannin,  too,  was  esteemed  a  man  of  personal  integrity, 
ancient  Leaguer  and  tricky  politician  though  he  were. 


»•  P.  Prlull  Relazlone. 

**  "  Con  tutti  il  ministri  indifieren- 
temente  ruomo  si  fkstradain  Francia 
oon  qaei  mezzi  Che  onnai  mi  p&re  cbe 
uMno  per  tutto  il  mondo  ....  il  re 
medraimo  lo  sa  e  lo  permette  forse 
perchd  profittando  11  ministri  lasdno  di 
molestare  la  S.  M.  per  altre  ricompense 
del  servi^o  che  prestano  ed  essi  per 
qoesta  via  pretendono  ripprtare  le 
ginste  mercedi  delle  loro  fatiche  mentre 
veggono  poter  diffidlmente  sperame 
altre  dal  re." — Ibid. 

'^  '*Jl  signore  cancelliere  solo  si 
mantiene  in  concetto  di  molto  ingegno 
ma  ha  una  moglie  che  supplisce  al 


sno  mancamento,  ben  si  crede  senza 
sua  saputa,  poich^  nh  anoo  la  moglie 
basta  a  fargli  fare  quelle  cbe  non  con- 
viene." — Ibid.  The  ambassador  adds, 
on  the  general  sublect  of  corruption 
and  brioery  at  the  f^nch  court, 
"Queste  cose  sono  tanto  pubbUche 
nella  corte  che  non  pretendo  far  torto 
ad  alcuno  a  riferirle  in  questo  sacrario 
dove  sono  nondimento  sicuro  die  sa- 
rauno  custodite  con  le  altre  cose  dette 
e  da  darsi  sotto  quel  sigillo  di  segie- 
tezza  che  conviene  al  servizio  ed  alia 
riputacione  di  questo  stimatissimo  con- 
sigUa" 


Highest  offices  of  magiBtracy  and  judicature,  Chui-ch  and 
State,  were  objects  of  a  traffic  ahnoat  as  shameless  ag  in 
Spaiu.'*  The  ermine  was  sold  at  auction,  mitres  were 
objects  of  public  barter,  Church  preferments  were  bestowed 
upon  female  children  in  their  cradles.  Yet  there  was  hope  in 
France,  notwithstanding  tLat  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  St. 
Louis,  the  foundation  uf  the  liberties  of  the  Gallictm  Church, 
had  been  annulled  by  Francis,  who  had  divided  the  seamless 
gairoent  of  Church  patronage  with  Leo. 

Those  four  thousand  great  Huguenot  lords,  those  Uiirty 
thousand  hard-fighting  weavers,  and  blacksmiths,  and  other, 
plebeians,  those  seven  hundred  and  forty  churches,  those  very 
substantial  fortresses  in  every  province  of  the  kingdom,  were 
better  facts  than  the  Holy  Inquisition  to  preserve  a  great 
nation  from  sinking  into  the  slough  of  political  extinction, 

Henry  was  most  anxious  that  Sully  should  convert  liimflelf 
to  tho  ancient  Church,  and  the  gossips  of  the  day  told  each 
other  that  the  duke  had  named  his  price  for  bis  conversion. 
To  be  made  high  constable  of  France,  it  was  said  would  melt 
the  resolve  of  the  stiff  Huguenot,"  To  any  other  inducement 
or  blandishment  he  was  adamant.  Whatever  truth  may  have' 
l)een  in  such  chatter,  it  is  certain  that  the  duke  never  gratified 
his  master's  darbng  desire. 

Yet  it  was  for  no  lack  of  attempts  and  intrigues  on  the  part 
of  the  king,  although  it  ia  not  probable  that  he  would  havo 
L'ver  consented  to  bestoiv  that  august,  aad  coveted  dignity 
iipon  a  Bethune. 


I 


"  "  Dl  qua  Daace  che  oltre  alloaJtro 
Invenziom  a'  e  introdullo  vendett:  nun 
solo  tutti  li  officii  e  le  cariche  anco 
lii  giuMJzi&madi^dKlietcBHiwrvixii 
dellB  casa  del  rv  di  maestri  di  caan  del 
geutilnomini  delta  camera,  del  valletti, 
ed  in  >^do  li  capilanali  dello  guardie 
della  propria  persona  dei  re  che  nan  si 
pad  diro  piil ;  il  che  rende  molto  mal 
ttodishtto  la  nobiltu  alia  quale  erano 
io  altri  lj?rapi  riBorvati  per  premii  de' 
loro  tiurrizii  qucsti  luoffhi  clio  ora 
rendendosi  conTeagnMO  cadere  In  mano 
achi  ha  jS!l  denari  budeb  alcana  dls- 
linzioneae'meritl.  E  Hiccome  11  ra  non 


i  M)tUt  (lOBtu  air  odio  manco  6  BOggella 
all'  afieziune  verso  lo  perauae  c£e  per 
caso  [laiitKonu  ncll'  mteresse  come 
fiicera  U  re  paentto  die  per  tioppa 
amorevolezxa  donava  pi&  che  nta 
aveva.  "—A  Badoer.  Belazioue. 

•"  P.  Priuli,  Keiaziona  "Ptoctml 
(il  re)  che  egli  (Sully)  ai  focda  catto- 
licu  ....  aeppure  aveese  a  ventte  a 
lal  rlaoluzlone  A  i  lasciato  inlcndoto 
con  I  8uol  confidenti  ch«  oon  lo 
farebbe  per  oltro  che  cna  csscre  dScliia- 
rato  C'onleetabile  di   Fraoda  dignita 
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The  king  did  his  best  by  intrigue,  by  calumny,  by  tale- 
bearing, by  inventions,  to  set  the  Huguenots  against  each 
other,  and  to  excite  the  mutual  jealousy  of  all  his  most 
trusted  adherents,  whether  Protestant  or  Catholic.  The 
most  good-humoured,  the  least  vindictive,  the  most  un- 
grateful, the  falsest  X>{  mankind,  he  made  it  his  policy,  as 
well  as  his  pastime,  to  repeat,  with  any  amount  of  embroidery 
that  his  most  florid  fancy  could  devise,  'every  idle  story  or 
calumny  that  could  possibly  create  bitter  feeling  and  make 
mischief  among  those  who  surrounded  him.  Being  aware 
that  this  propensity  was  thoroughly  understood,  he  only 
multiplied  fictions,  so  cunningly  mingled  with  truths,  as 
to  leave  his  hearers  quite  unable  to  know  what  to  believe 
and  what  to  doubt.  By  such  arts,  force  bemg^  impossible,  he 
hoped  one  day  to  sever  the  band  which  held  the  conventicles 
together,  and  to  reduce  Protestantism  to  insignificance.  He 
would  have  cut  off  the  head  of  D'Aubignd  or  Duplessis 
Momay  to  gain  an  object,  and  have  not  only  pardoned  but 
caressed  and  rewarded  Biron  when  reeking  from  the  con- 
spiracy against  his  own  life  and  crown,  had  he  been  willing 
to  confess  and  ask  pardon  for  his  stupendous  crime.  He 
hated  vindictive  men  almost  as  much  as  he  despised  those 
who  were  grateful.^ 


*^  "  Non  vi  h  delitto  per  jarrande  che 
])enBa88ero  commettere  del  quale  non 
sieno  sicuri  d'ottener  il  perdono  dalla 
Macsta  sua  e  di  siffatta  maniera  che 
da  queU'  ora  in  poi  usera  il  re  con  essi 
gli  Btessi  termini  di  confidenza  che  usa 
con  i  pi^  antichi  e  fedeli  servitori  che 
abbia,  U  che  non  si  scuopre  solo  nel 
trattare  apparente,  accarezzando  tntti 
ad  uno  modo  ma  nell'  esistente  ancora 
l)erch^  quando  il  re  ha  bisogno  dell' 
opera  di  qnalchednno  conosciato  che 
possa  Talere  in  quel  servizio  non  dis- 
thigae  antica  da  nnova,  sincera  da 
iuteressata  servitii  nh  in  sommli  fedel- 
ta  infidelta  ma  chiama  S.  M.  qnel  tale 
gl\  comnnica  11  tutto  e  Tincarica  di 
negoziare  come  ad  nn  piii  vecchio  piii 
Bincero  e  piii  fedole  servitore  suo.  In 
fmo  h  proprio  del  re  non  solo  perdonare 
indifferentemente  ad  ognono  qnal  si 


voiflia  colpa  mentre  la  confessi  e  ^U 
dimandi  il  perdono  ma  quando  conosce 
un  nbmo  che  sia  di  natura  yendicativa 
Todia  piii  che  per  qualsivoglia  altro 
vizio.  Usa  S.  M  un  altro  termine  con 
li  Buoi  servitori  credendo  convenirgU 
viver  geloso  dell'  azione  di  ciascheduno 
che  quando  stima  che  qualche  unione 
di  particolari  persone  possa  apportare 
pregiudizio  al  servizio  suo  procura  dis- 
unirle  con  porle  al  punto  runo  contra 
I'altra  non  lasciando  di  ridire  tutto 
quelle  che  gli  fosse  stato  referito  ranco 
con  obbligb  di  segretezza  mente  dd 
possa  fi:iovare  al  suo  disegno  ed  oma  la 
relazione  con  quel  fregi  d'invenzione 
che  ven^no  feucemente  compost!  dal 
suo  flondo  ingegno,  quando  conoefia 
potere  con  essigenerare  e  nutrire  gelo- 
sia  fra  quell!  amid,  per  disunirli  e  &rli 
anco  venire  alii  man!  come  molte  volte 
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He  was  therefore  far  from  preferring  Sully  to  Villeroy  or 
Jeannin,  but  he  was  perfectly  aware  that,  iuEiiancia)  matters 
at  least,  the  duke  was  hb  beat  friend  and  an  important  pillar 
of  the  state. 

The  minister  had  succeeded  in  raising  the  nmiual  revenue 
of  France  to  nearly  eleven  millions  of  dollars,  and  in  reducing 
the  annual  expenditures  -to  a  little  more  than  ten  milhons.*' 
To  have  a  balance  to  the  right  side  of  the  public  ledger  waa 
a  feat  less  easily  accompHshed  in  those  days  even  than  in  our 
own.  Could  the  duke  have  restrained  his  sovereign's  reck- 
IcBS  extravagance  in  buildings,  parks,  hunting  establishmenta, 
and  harems,  he  might  have  accomplished  even  'gi«at«r 
miracles.  He  lectured  the  king  roundly,  as  a  parent  might 
remonstrate  with  a  prodigal  son,  but  it  was  impossible  even 
for  a  Sully  to  rescue  that  hoary-hcaded  and  most  indomit- 
able youth  from  wantonness  and  riotous  living.  The  civil- 
list  of  the  king  amounted  to  more  than  one-tenth  of  tlie 
whole  revenue."* 

On  the  whole,  however,  it  was  clear,  as  France  was  then 
constituted  and  administered,  that  a  general  peace  would  be, 
for  the  time  at  least,  most  conducive  to  its  interests,  and 
Henry  and  his  great  minister  lyere  sincerely  desiroufl  of 
bringing  about  that  result. 

Preliminaries  for  a  negotiation  which  should  terminate  this 
mighty  war  were  now  accordingly  to  be  laid  down  at  the 
Ht^e,  Tet  it  would  seem  rather  difficult  to  effect  a  com- 
promise. Besides  the  powers  less  interested,  but  which 
nevertheless  sent  representatives  to  watch  the  proceedings — 
such  as  Sweden,  Denmark,  Brandenburg,  the  Elector  Pala- 


aceade.     Con  qneBto  srrivn  8,  M   al 

fine  che  deMdera,  dl  dissolver  lo  con 
venticiile  delle  qiiall  vive  golosisamo 
ms  nR  conviene  provare  bhpo  daano 
notabile,pereh6  conoBcintoomuii  la  siia 
natum  non  vi  ^  chi  ^  fidi  di  dirgll 
molte  Mee  rbo  earia  suo  eervizio  11 
eaperle.  ConoBceilreraedesimoquesla 
sua  facilitn  di  ridire  urn  CBsendogfli 
impoesibile il  mutarenaturaperrime- 
diarvl  in  quanto  pu3  fra  In  cose  vure 


nischia  con  arte  di'U'  invendone  per 
ridarre  I'uoniu  a  non  aaper  che  si 
credere." — A.  BadoLT,  ReloEicme. 

"  Badoor  ea.Ts  12,000,000  of  BcmJi, 
(four  to  tlie  pnund  Bteriins:),  of  wliicli 
lionever  6,000.000  wcie  plc>dged.  P. 
Priuli  putH  tlie  whole  recciptB  of  tli« 
exchequer  at  10,727.007  dolUra,  md 
the  eipenseB  at  10.33-t,114. 

»•  To  1,333,633  doUore,  accordliiK  to 
P.  Priuli. 
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tine — there  were  Spain,  France,  England,  the  republic,  and 
the  archdukes. 

Spain  knew  very  well  that  she  could  not  continue -the 
war ;  but  she  hoped  by  some  quibbling  recognition  of  an  im- 
possible independence    to  recover   that  authority   over  her 
ancient  vassals  which  the  sword  had  for  the  time  struck  down. 
Distraction  in  councils,   personal  rivalries,  the  weU-known 
incapacity  of  a  people  to  govern  itself,  commercial  greediness, 
provincial  hatreds,  envies  and  jealousies,  would  soon  reduce 
that  jumble  of  cities  and  villages,  which  aped  the  airs  of 
sovereignty,    into     insignificance     and     confusion.      Adroit 
management  would  easily  re-assert  afterwards  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Lord's    anointed.      That  a  republic  of  freemen,  a 
federation  of  independent  states,  could  take  its  place  among 
the  nations  did  not  deserve  a  serious  thought. 

Spain  in  her  heart  preferred  therefore  to  treat.  It  was 
bowever  indispensable  that  the  Netherlands  should  re- 
establish the  Catholic  religion  throughout  the  land,  should 
abstain  then  and  for  ever  from  all  insolent  pretences  to 
trade  with  India  or  America,  and  should  punish  such  of  their 
citizens  as  attempted  to  make  voyages  to  the  one  or  the 
other.  With  these  trifling  exceptions,  the  court  of  Madrid 
would  look  with  favour  on  propositions  made  in  behalf  of  the 
rebels. 

France,  as  we  have  seen,  secretly  aspired  to  the  sovereignty 
of  all  the  Netherlands,  if  it  could  be  had.  She  was  also 
extremely  in  favour  of  excluding  the  Hollanders  from  the 
Indies,  East  and  West.  The  king,  fired  with  Ihe  achievements 
of  the  republic  at  sea,  and  admiring  their  great  schemes  for 
founding  empires  at  the  antipodes  by  means  of  commercial 
corporations,  was  very  desirous  of  appropriating  to  his  own 
benefit  the  experience,  the  audacity,  the  perseverance,  the 
skill  and  the  capital  of  their  merchants  and  mariners.  He 
secretly  instructed  his  commissioners,  therefore,  and  re- 
peatedly urged  it  upon  them,  to  do  their  best  to  procure  the 
renunciation,  on  the  part  of  the  republic,  of  the  Indian  trade, 
and  to  contrive  the  transplantation  into  France  of  the  mighty 


trading  companies, 
Zeeland." 

The  plot  thuB  to  deprive  the  provinces  of  their  India  trade 
was  supposed  by  the  statesnien  of  the  republic  to  have  been 
formed  in  connivance  with  Spain.  That  power,  finding  itself 
half  pushed  from  its  seat  of  power  in  the  East  by  the  "  grand 
and  infallible  society  created  by  the  United  Provinces,"" 
would  be  but  too  happy  to  make  use  of  this  French  istrigufl 
in  order  to  force  the  intrudlog  Dutch  navy  from  its  oon- 
quests. 

Oidcn-Bameveld,  too  politic  to  offend  the  powerful  and 
treacherous  ally  by  a  flat  refusal,  said  that  the  king's  friend- 
ship was  more  precious  than  the  India  trade.  At  the  same 
time  he  warned  the  French  Government  that,  if  they  ruined 
the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  "  neither  France  nor  any 
other  nation  would  ever  put  its  nose  into  India  again,"  * 

James  of  England,  too,  flattered  himself  that  he  cotild  win 
for  England  (hat  sovereignty  of  the  Nethtirlanda  which  Eng- 
land as  well  as  France  had  so  decidedly  refused.  The  mar- 
riage of  Prince  Henry  with  the  Spanish  Infanta  was  the  bait, 
steadily  dangled  before  him  by  the  politicians  of  the  SjHinish 
court,  and  he  deluded  himself  with  the  thought  that  the 
Catholic  king,  on  the  death  of  the  childless  archdukes,  would 
make  his  son  and  daughter-in-law  a  present  of  the  obedient 
Netherlands.  He  already  had  some  of  the  most  important 
places  in  the  United  Netherlands — the  famous  caurionaiy 
towns — in  his  grasp,  and  it  should  go  hard  but  he  would 
twist  that  possession  into  a  sovereignty  over  the  whole  land. 
As  for  recognising  the  rebel  provinces  as  an  independent 
sovereignty,  that  was  most  abhorrent  to  him.  Such  a 
tampering  with  the  great  principles  of  Government  wbb 
an  offence  against  all  crowned  heads,  a  crime  in  which  he 
was  unwilling  to  participate.  . 

"  NegotiatioDB  do   Jeacnlii.  L  71,   between  Henrr  IT.  and  OMen-Banie- 
153,  lea  (eBi»cittn.v  100,  210).     Com-  veld,  pp.  46-60-    Ibid. 
I«r(i  Gnllucci,  345,  34(1.  and  see  eape-       "^  Memoir  of  AereeenB,  fAi  sup. 
daily  the  memoir  of  F.  Aerasene.  in       "  Doventer,  iii.  50, 
Derenter,  lit.  36-31.    CoTrespondLt 
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His  instinct  against  rebellion  seemed  like  second  sight. 
The  king  might  ahnost  be  imagined  to  have  foreseen  in  the 
dim  fixture  those  memorable  months  in  which  the  proudest 
triumph  of  the  Dutch  commonwealth  was  to  be  registered 
before  the  forum  of  Christendom  at  the  congress  of  West- 
phalia, and  in  which  the  solemn  trial  and  execution  of  his 
own  son  and  successor,  with  the  transformation  of  the 
monarchy  of  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts  into  a  British  republic, 
were  simultaneously  to  startle  the  world.  But  it  hardly 
needed  the  gift  of  prophecy  to  inspire  James  with  a  fear  of 
revolutions. 

He  was  secretly  desirous  therefore,  sustained  by  Salisbury 
atid  his  other  advisers,  of  effecting  the  restoration  of  the 
provinces  to  the  dominion  of  his  most  Catholic  Majesty.*^  It 
was  of  course  the  interest  of  England  that  the  Netherland  ' 
rebels  should  renounce  the  India  trade.  So  would  James  be 
spared  the  expense  and  trouble  of  war ;  so  vould  the  great 
dodiines  of  divine  right  be  upheld  ;  so  would  the  way  be 
paved  towards  the  ultimate  absorption  of  the  Netherlands 
by  England.  Whether  his  theological  expositions  would  find 
as  attentive  pupils  when  the  pope's  authority  had  been  re- 
established over  all  his  neighbours ;  whether  the  Catholic 
rebels  in  Ireland  would  become  more  tranquil  by  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  Protestant  rebels  in  Holland ;  whether  ,the 
principles  of  Guy  Fawkes  might  not  find  more  effective 
application,  with  no  bulwark  beyond  the  seas  against  the 
incursion  of  such  practitioners — all  this  he  did  not  perhaps 
sufficiently  ponder. 

Thus  far  had  the  discursive  mind  of  James  wandered  from 
the  position  which  it  occupied  at  the  epoch  of  Maximilian  de 
Bethune's  memorable  embassy  to  England. 

The  archdukes  were  disposed  to  quiet.  On  them  fell  the 
burthen  of  the  war.  Their  little  sovereignty,  where — if  they 
could  only  be  allowed  to  expend  the  money  squeezed  from 
the  obedient  provinces  in  court  diversions,  stately  architecture, 
splendid  encouragement  of  the  fine  arts,  and  luxurious  living, 

*^  Negotiations  de  Jeannin,  i.  128, 129, 152. 184, 199, 217, 240, 524,  et  pa»9im. 
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aurrounded  by  a  train  of  great  nobles,  fit  to  commaQd  r^- 
menta  in  the  field  or  assist  in  the  coiinselB  of  state,  but 
chiefly  occupied  in  putting  dishea  on  the  court  table,  handing 
ewers  and  napkins  to  their  HighncBsea,  or  in  still  more  metiial 
ofBcea — so  much  enjoyment  might  be  had,  waa  reduced  to  a 
mere  parade  ground  for  Spanish  soldiery,^  It  waa  ridiculous, 
said  the  politicians  of  Madrid,  to  suppose  that  a  great  empire 
like  Spain  would  not  be  continually  at  war  in  one  direction  or 
another,  and  would  not  perpetually  require  the  use  of  large 
armies.  Where  then  could  there  be  a  better  mustering  place 
lor  their  forces  than  those  very  provinces,  so  easy  of  acceas,  ro 
opulent,  BO  conveniently  situate  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Spain's  moat  inaolent  enemies  ?  ^  It  was  all  very  fine  for  the 
archduke,  who  knew  nothing  of  war,  they  declared,  who  had 
no  hope  of  children,  who  longed  only  for  a  life  of  inglorious 
ease,  such  as  he  could  have  had  as  archbishop,  to  prate  of 
peace  and  thus  to  compronaise  the  dignity  of  the  realm.  On 
the  contrary,  by  making  proper  use  of  the  Netherlands,  the 
repose  and  grandeur  of  the  monarchy  would  he  secured,  even 
should  the  war  become  eternal." 

This  prospect,  not  agreeable  certainly  for  the  archdukes  or 
their  subjects,  was  but  little  admired  outside  the  S2)an)sh 
court. 

Such  then  were  the  sentiments  of  the  archdukes,  and  snoh 
the  schemes  and  visions  of  Spain,  France,  and  England.  On 
two  or  three  points,  those  great  powers  were  mainly,  if  uncon- 
sciously, agreed.  The  Ketherlands  should  not  be  sovereign  ; 
they  should  renounce  the  India  navigation  ;  they  should  con- 
sent to  the  re-establishment  of  the  Catholic  religion. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  States-General  knew  their  own 
minds,  Eind  made  not  the  slightest  secret  of  their  intentions. 


"□ 


e  Ikit    Bervir   pu  lea  pins 
_.-  _      ^  confrtreH  et 


(;raDds  cl  iuciuh    |iiu    hcb    uumicim  ai 
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"  L'on  voit  chacun  jaur  grand  nom- 
e  do  nobleeBO,   qui    pourroit    bipn 
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ereer  qn'S  porter  dcB  plals  but  una 
table,  et  d'nutres  encore  £  d'ftutres 
choses  moins  nfceHBaires." —  Letter 
from  BrnSBels  in  P.  de  I'EhtoUe. 
Supplement  aa  Joamal  dn  B^gaa 
do  Henri  IV,,  1596-1806,  torn  iU.  pp. 
460,  Ml.  In  PetiWl.  vol.  xMi. 
>*  BontiToglio,  56i  "  IWd. 
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They  would  be  sovereign,  they  would  not  renounce  the 
India  trade,  they  would  not  agree  to  the  re-establishment  of 
the  Catholic  religion. 

Could  the  issue  of  the  proposed  negotiations  be  thought 
hopeful,  or  was  another  half  century  of  warfare  impending  ? 

On  the  28th  May  the  French  commissioners  came  before 
the  States-General.*^ 

There  had  been  many  wild  rumours  flying  through  the  pro- 
vinces in  regard  to  the  king's  secret  designs  upon  the  republic, 
especially  since  the  visit  made  to  the  Hague  a  twelvemonth 
before  by  Francis  Aerssens,  States'  resident  at  the  French 
court.*  That  diplomatist,  as  we  know,  had  been  secretly 
commissioned  by  Henry  to  feel  the  public  pulse  in  regard  to 
the  sovereignty,  so  far  as  that  could  be  done  by  very  private 
and  delicate  fingering.  Although  only  two  or  three  personages 
had  been  dealt  with — the  suggestions  being  made  as  the 
private  views  of  the  ambassadors  only — there  had  been  much 
gossip  on  the  subject,  not  only  in  the  Netherlands,  but  at  the 
English  and  Spanish  courts.  Throughout  the  commonwealth 
there  was  a  belief  that  Henry  wished  to  make  himself  king 
of  the  country. 

As  this  happened  to  be  the  &ct,  it  was  natural  that  the 
President,  according  to  the  statecraft  of  his  school,  should 
deny  it  at  once,  and  with  an  air  of  gentle  melancholy. 

Wearing  therefore  his  most  ingenuous  expression,  Jeannin 
addressed  the  assembly. 

He  assured  the  States  that  the  king  had  never  forgotten 
how  much  assistance  he  had  received  from  them  when  he 
was  struggling  to  conquer  the  kingdom  legally  belonging  to 
him,  and  at  a  time  when  they  too  were  fighting  in  their  own 
country  for  their  very  existence.^ 

The  king  thought  that  he  had  given  so  many  proofs  of  his 
sincere  friendship  as  to  make  doubt  impossible ;  but  he  had 
found  the  contrary,  for  the  States  had  accorded  an  armistice, 
and  listened  to  overtures  of  peace,  ^vithout  deigning  to  con- 

*'  Meteren,  551.    Jeannin,  i.  109.        **  Wagenaar,  ix.  261,  seqq. 

^  Jeannin,  i.  109. 
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suit  liim  on  the  subject.  They  had  proved,  by  beginning  and 
concluding  bo  importiint  a  traneactiou  without  his  knowledge, 
that  tliey  regarded  him  with  suspicion,  and  had  no  respect  for 
his  name.  Whence  came  the  causes  of  that  suspicion  it  was 
difficult  to  imagine,  unless  from  certain  false  rumours  of  pro- 
positions said  to  have  been  put  forward  in  his  behalf,  although 
he  had  never  authorised  anyone  to  make  them,  by  which  men 
had  been  induced  to  believe  that  he  aspired  to  the  sovereignty 
of  tlie  provinces. 

"  This  falsehood,"  eoutinned  the  candid  President,  "  has 
cut  our  Mng  to  the  heart,  wounding  him  more  deeply  than 
anything  else  could  have  done.  To  mako  tbo  armistice  with- 
out his  knowledge  showed  merely  your  contempt  for  him, 
and  your  want  of  faith  in  him.  But  be  blamed  not  the 
octton  in  itself,  since  you  deemed  it  for  your  good,  and  God 
grant  that  you  may  not  have  been  deceivetl.  But  to  pretend 
that  his  Majesty  wished  to  grow  great  at  your  expense,  this 
was  to  do  a  wrong  to  his  reputation,  to  his  good  faith,  and  to 
the  desire  which  he  has  always  shown  to  secure  the  pros- 
perity of  your  state,"" 

Much  more  spoke  Jeannin,  in  this  vein,  assuring  the 
assembly  that  those  abominable  fabehooda  proceeded  from 
the  enemies  of  the  king,  and  were  desigued  ospressly  to 
sow  discord  and  suspicion  in  the  provinces.  The  reader, 
already  aware  of  the  minute  and  detailed  arrangements  made 
by  Henry  and  bis  ministers  for  obtaining  the  sovereignty  of 
the  United  Provinces  and  destroying  their  liberties,  will 
know  how  to  appreciate  the  eloquence  of  the  ingenuous 
President, 

After  the  usual  commonplaces  concerning  the  royal  desu^ 
to  protect  his  allies  againKt  wrong  and  oppression,  and  to 
advance  their  interests,  the  President  suggested  that  the 
States  should  forthwith  communicate  the  ponding  delibera- 
tions to  all  the  kings  and  princes  who  had  favoured  their 
cause,  and  especially  to  the  King  of  England,  who  bad  bo 
thoroughly  proved  his  desire  to  promote  their  welfare.'-'' 
"  Jcanoin,  i,  110.  *=  Ibid.  113. 
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As  Jeannin  had  been  secretly  directed  to  pave  the  way  by 
all   possible    means    for   the   king's    sovereignty   over   the 
provinces  ;  as  he  was  not  long  afterwards  to  receive  explicit 
instractions  to  expend  as  much  money  as  might  be  necessary 
in  bribing  Prince  Maurice,  Count  Lewis  William,  Bameveld 
and  his  son,  together  with  such  others  as  might  seem  worth 
purchasing,  in  order  to  assist  Henry  in  becoming  monarch  of 
their  country^}  ^  and  as  the  English  king  was  at  that  moment 
represented  in  Henry's  private  letters  to  the  commissioners  as 
actually  loathing  the  liberty,  power,  and  prosperity  of  the  pro- 
vinces,*' it  must  be  conceded  that  the  President  had  acquitted 
hunself  very  handsomely  in  his  first  oration. 
Such  was  the  virtue  of  his  honest  face. 
Bameveld  answered  with  generalities  and  commonplaces. 
No  man  knew  better  than  the  Advocate  the  exact  position  of 
affiiirs ;  no  man  had  more  profoundly  fathomed  the  present 
purposes  of  the  French  king;   no  man  had  more  acutely 
scanned  his  character.     But  he  knew  the  critical  position  of 
the  commonwealth.     He    knew  that,  although  the  public 
Mvenue  might  be  raised  by  extraordinary    and    spasmodic 
exertion  to  nearly*  a  million  sterling,  a  larger  income  than 
lad  ever  been  at  the  disposition  of  the  great  Queen  of 
England,  the  annual  deficit  might  be  six  millions  of  florins 
—more  than  half  the  revenue — ^if  the  war  continued,^  and 
that  there  was  necessity  of  peace,  could  the    substantial 
objects  of  the  war  be  now  obtained.    He  was  well  aware  too 
of  the  subtle  and  scheming  brain  which  lay  hid  beneath  that 
reverend  brow  of  the  President,  although  ho  felt  capable  of 
coping  with  him  in  debate  or  intrigue.     Doubtless  he  was 
inspired  with  as  much  ardour  for  the  intellectual  conflict  as 
Henry  might  have  experienced  on  some  great  field-day  with 
Alexander  Famcse. 

On  this  occasion,  however,  Bameveld  preferred  to  glide 
gently  over  the  rumours  concerning  Henry's  schemes.  Those 
reports  had  doubtless  emanated,  he  said,  from  the  enemies  of 

«  Jeannin,  i.  43,  62,  63,  69,  70,  71.  ^^  Ibid,  157. 

«  Wagenaar.  ix,  274, 275.  «  Ibid.  277. 
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Netherland  proBperity.  The  private  concluaion  of  the' 
armiatice  he  defended  on  the  ground  of  necesBity,  and 
of  temporary  financial  emharrnssmont,  and  lie  promised 
that  deputies  should  at  once  be  appointed  to  confer  with  the 
royal  conimisaionerB  in  regard  to  the  whole  subject. 

In  private,  he  aaaured  Jeanniii  that  tlto  communications 
of  Aerssena  had  only  been  discussed  in  secret,  and  had  not 
been  confided  to  more  than  three-or  four  pcrsonB.* 

The  Advocate,  although  the  leader  of  the  peace  party,  wai 
by  no  means  over  ans.iou3  for  peace. 

The  object  of  much  insane  obloquy,  because  disposed  to 
secure  that  blessing  for  liis  country  on  the  basis  of  freedom 
and  independence,  he  was  not  disposed  to  trust  in  the  gincerity 
of  the  archdukes,  or  the  Spanish  court,  or  the  French  kipg- 
"■Timeo  Danaos  etiam  dona  ferentea,"  he  had  lately  said  to 
Aersaens."  Knowing  that  the  reaJstance  of  the  Netherlands 
had  been  forty  years  long  the  bulwark  of  Europe  against  the 
designs  of  the  Spaniard  for  universal  empire,  he  believed  the 
republic  justified  in  expecting  the  support  of  the  leading 
jiowerB  in  the  negotiations  now  proposed.  "Had  it  not 
been  for  the  opposition  of  these  province's,"''  he  said,  "he 
might,  in  the  opinion  of  the  wisest,  have  long  ago  been 
monarch  of  all  Europe,  with  sinall  expense  of  men,  money, 
or  credit."  "'  He  was  far  from  believing  therefore  that  Spain, 
which  had  sacrificed,  according  to  his  estimate,  throe  hundred 
thousand  soldiers  and  two  hundred  million  ducats  in  vain 
endeavours  to  destroy  the  resistance  of  the  United  Provincoe, 
was  now  ready  to  lay  aside  her  vengeance  and  submit  to  a 
sincere  peace.  Rather  he  thouglit  to  see  "  the  lambkins, 
now  frisking  so  innocently  about  the  commonwealth,  suddenly 
transform  themselves  into  lions  and  wolves."^  It  would  ha 
a  fatal  error,  he  said,  to  precipitate  the  dear  fatherland  inl 
the  net  of  a  simulated  negotiation,  from  unwise  impatieni 
for    peace.      The    Netherhinders    were    a    simple,    truthful 

"  Bosol  Holl.  140.  147.    WagennHf,  ii,  370. 

"  Olden-Baraevelil  to  AeraBona,  2  Juno,  1807.  in  Devenler,  Hi.  135. 

"  Memoiro  van  Oldeu-BacneTi'lt,  in  Deventar,  iii.  cicli.  187-147.   "  IMd. 
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people  and  could  hope  for  no  advantage  in  dealing  witli 
Spanish  friars,  nor  discover  all  the  danger  and  deceit 
lurking  beneath  their  fair  words.  Thus  the  man,  whom  his 
enemies  perpetually  accused  of  being  bought  by  the  enemy, 
of  wishing  peace  at  any  price,  of  wishing  to  bring  back  the 
Catholic  party  and  ecclesiastical  influence  to  the  Netherlands, 
was  vigorously  denouncing  a  precipitate  peace,  and  warning 
his  countrymen  of  the  danger  of  premature  negotiations. 

"  As  one  can  hardly  know  the  purity  and  value  of  gold," 
lie  said,  "without  testing  it,  so  it  is  much  more  difficult  to 
distinguish  a  false  peace  from  a  genuine  one ;  for  one  can 
never  touch  it  nor  taste  it,  and  one  learns  the  diflference  when 
one  is  cheated  and  lost.  Ignorant  people  think  peace 
n^otiations  as  simple  as  a  private  lawsuit.  Many  sensible 
persons  even  think  that,  the  enemy  once  recognising  us  for 
a  free,  sovereign  state,  we  shall  be  in  the  same  position  as 
England  and  France,  which  powers  have  lately  made  peace 
with  the  archdukes  and  with  Spain.  But  we  shall  find  a 
mighty  diflference.  Moreover,  in  those  kingdoms  the  Spanish 
king  has  since  the  peace  been  ever  busy  corrupting  their 
officers  of  state  and  their  subjects,  and  exciting  rebellion  and 
murder  within  their  realms,  as  all  the  world  must  confess. 
And  the  English  merchants  complain  that  they  have  suflFered 
more  injustice,  violence,  and  wrong  from  the  Spaniards  since 
the  peace  than  they  did  during  the  war."" 

The  Advocate  also  reminded  his  countrymen  that  the  arch- 
duke, being  a  vassal  of  Spain,  could  not  bind  that  power  by 
his  own  signature,  and  that  there  was  no  proqf  that  the  king 
would  renounce  his  pretended  rights  to  the  provinces.  If  he 
aflfected  to  do  so,  it  would  only  be  to  put  the  republic  to  sleep. 
He  referred,  with  much  significance,  to  the  late  proceedings 
of  the  Admiral  of  Arragon  at  Emmerich,  who  refused  to 
release  that  city  according  to  his  plighted  word,  saying 
roundly  that  whatever  he  might  sign  and  seal  one  day  he 
would  not  hesitate  absolutely  to  violate  on  the  next  if  the 
king's  service  was  thereby  to  be  benefited.'^     With  such 

"  Memoire  van  Olden  Bamevelt,  in  Devcnter,  iii.  cxcis.  187-147.      "  Ibid. 
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people,  who  Lad  always  learned  law-doctors  and  ghostly  con- 
Ibasors  to  strengthen  and  to  absolve  them,  they  could  never 
cspect  anything  hut  broken  faith  and  contempt  for  treats 
however  Bolemulj  ratified. 

Should  an  anmetice  be  agreed  upon  and  negotiations  begun, 
the  Advocate  urged  that  the  work  of  corruption  and  bribery 
would  not  be  a  moment  delayed,  and  although  the  Nether- 
landers  were  above  all  nations  a  true  and  faithful  race,  it 
could  hardly  be  hoped  that  no  individuals  would  be  gained 
over  by  the  enemy.'' 

"  For  the  whole  country,"  said  Bameveld,  "  would  swarm 
with  Jesuits,  priests,  and  monks,  with  calumnies  and  cormp- 
tions — the  machinery  by  which  the  enemy  is  wont  to  produce 
discord,  relying  for  success  upon  the  well-known  rnaTi'ni  of 
Philip  of  Macedon,  who  considered  no  city  impregnable  into 
which  he  could  send  an  ass  laden  with  gold."  " 

The  Advocate  was  charged  too  with  being  unfiiendly  to  the 
India  trade,  especially  to  the  West  India  Company. 

He  took  the  opportunity,  however,  to  enlarge  with  emphaEiB 
and  eloquence  upon  that  trafEc  as  constituting  tHe  very  life- 
blood  of  the  country. 

"  The  commerce  with  the  East  Indies  is  going  on  so  pros- 
perously," he  said,  "  that  not  only  our  own  inhabitants  but  all 
strangers  are  amazed.  The  West  India  Company  is  sufficiently 
prepared,  and  will  cost  the  commonwealth  so  little,  that  the 
investment  will  be  iuconsiderublo  in  comparison  with  the 
profits.  And  all  our  dangers  and  difficulties  have  nearly 
Tanished  since  the  magnificent  victory  of  Gibraltar,  by  which 
the  enemy's  ships,  artillery,  and  sailors  have  been  annihilated, 
and  proof  afibrded  that  the  Siiauish  galleys  are  not  so  terrible 
as  they  pretend  to  be.  By  means  of  this  trade  to  both  the 
Indies,  matters  will  soon  be  brought  into  such  condition  that 
the  Spaniards  will  be  driven  out  of  all  those  regions  and 
deprived  of  their  traffic.  Thus  will  the  great  wolfs  teeth  be 
pulled  out,  and  we  need  have  no  farther  fear  of  his  biting 
again.  Then  we  may  hope  for  a  firm  and  assured  peace,  and 
"  Memoire  vaa  OWon-BanieTelt,  in  Deventer,  ili.  cidx.  137-147.     "  Ibid. 
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may  keep  the  Indies,  with  the  whole  navigation  thereon 
depending,  for  ourselves,  sharing  it  freely  and  in  common  with 
our  allies."  ^ 

Certainly  no  statesman  could  more  strongly  depict  the 
dangers  of  a  pusillanimous  treaty,  and  the  splendid  future 
of  the  republic,  if  she  held  fast  to  her  resolve  for  political 
independence,  free  religion,  and  free  trade,  than  did  the  great 
Advocate  at  this  momentous  epoch  of  European  history. 

Had  he  really  dreamed  of  surrendering  the  republic  to 
Spain,  that  republic  whose  resistance  ever  since  the  middle 
of  the  previous  century  bad  been  all  that  had  saved  Europe, 
inthe\)pinion  of  learned  and  experienced  thinkers,  from  the 
universal  empire  of  Spain — had  the  calumnies,  or  even 
a  thousandth  part  of  the  calumnies,  against  him  been  true — 
how  different  might  have  been  the  history  of  human  liberty  ! 

Soon  afterwards,  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions  of  the 
French  king  and  with  their  own  previous  intentions,  a  special 
legation  was  despatched  by  the  States  to  England,  in  order  to 
notify  the  approaching  conferences  to  the  sovereign  of  that 
country,  and  to  invite  his  participation  in  the  proceedings. 

The  States'  envoys  were  graciously  received  by  James, 
who  soon  appointed  Richard  Sptencer  and  Ralph  Winwood  as 
conmiissioners  to  the  Hague,  duly  instructed  to  assist  at  the 
deliberations,  and  especially  to  keep  a  sharp  watch  upon 
French  intrigues.  There  were  also  missions  and  invitations 
to  Denmark  and  to  the  Electors  Palatine  and  of  Branden- 
burg, the  two  latter  potentates  having,  during  the  past  three 
years,  assisted  the  States  with  a  hundred  thousand  florins 
annually.® 

The  news  of  the  great  victory  at  Gibraltar  had  reached 
the  Netherlands  almost  simultaneously  with  the  arrival  of  the 
French  commissioners.  It  was  thought  probable  that  John 
Neyen  had  received  the  weighty  intelligence  some  days 
earlier,  and  the  intense  eagerness  of  the  archdukes  and  of  the 
Spanish  Government  to  procure  the  recal  of  the  Dutch  fleet 

^  MemoSro  van  Olden-Baraevelt  in  Deventer,  iii.  cxcix.  187-147. 
*»  Wagenaar,  ix.  274 
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was  tlius  eatisfactorily  esplaiiied.  Verj'  naturally  tliis  mag- 
nificent Biiccesfi,  clouded  thougli  it  was  by  the  death  of  the 
hero  to  whoqj  it  waa  due,  increaBcd  the  confidence  of 
the  States  in  the  justice  of  their  cause  and  the  strength  of 
their  position.  • 

Once  more,  it  is  not  entirely  idle  to  consider  the  effect 
of  scientific  progress  on  the  march  of  human  affairs,  as  so 
often  exemplified  in  hiBtorj'.  Whether  that  half-century 
of  continuous  war  would  havo  been  possible  with  the 
artillery,  means  of  locomotion,  and  other  machinery  of 
destruction  and  communication  now  so  terribly  familiar  to 
the  world,  can  hardly  be  a  question.  The  preterhuman  pro- 
lixity of  negotiation  which  appals  ua  in  the  days  when  steam 
.  and  electricity  had  not  yet  annihilated  time  and  space,  oug-ht 
also  to  be  obsolete.  At  a  period  when  the  news  of  a  great 
victory  was  thirty  days  on  its  travels  from  G-ibraltar  to 
Flushing,  aged  counsellors  justified  themselves  in  a  Bdemn 
eonauraption  of  time  such  as  might  have  exasperated  Jaicd  or 
Methuselah  in  his  boyhood.  Men  fought  as  if  war  was  the 
normal  condition  of  humanity,  and  negotiated  as  if  they  were 
all  immortal.  But  lias  the  art  political  kept  pace  with  the 
advancement  of  physical  science  P  If  history  be  valuable  for 
the  examples  it  fumitihes  both  for  imitation  and  avoidance, 
then  the  process  by  which  these  peace  conferences  were 
initiated  and  conducted  may  be  wholesome  food  for  reflection, 

John  Neyen,  who,  since  Ms  secret  transactions  dready 
described  at  the  Hague  and  Fort  LiUo,  liad  been  speeding 
back  and  forth  between  Brussels,  London,  and  Madrid,  had 
once  more  returned  to  the  Netlierlanda,  and  had  been  per- 
mitted to  reside  privately  at  Delft  until  the  king's  ratification 
shoidd  arrive  from  Spain.** 

While  thus  established,  the  industrious  fiiar  had  occupied 
his  leisure  in  studying  the  situation  of  affairs.  Especially  he 
had  felt  inclined  to  renew  some  of  those  little  commercial 
speculations  which  had  recently  proved  so  comfortable  in  the 
case  of  Dirk  van  der  Does'.      Recorder  Cornelius  Aerssens 
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came  frequently  to  visit  him,  with  the  private  consent  of  the 
Government,  and  it  at  once  struck  the  friar  that  Cornelius 
would  be  a  judicious  investment.  So  he  informed  the  re- 
corder that  the  archdukes  had  been  much  touched  with 
his  adroitness  and  zeal  in  facilitating  the  entrance  of 
their  secret  agent  into  the  presence  of  the  Prince  and 
the  Advocate.  Cruwel,  in  whose  company  the  disguised 
Neyen  had  made  his  first  journey  to  the  Hague,  was  a  near 
relative  of  Aerssens.  The  honest  monk  accordingly,  in  recog- 
nition of  past  and  expected  services,  begged  one  day  the 
recorder's  acceptance  of  a  bill,  drawn  by  Marquis  Spinola 
on  Henry  Beckman,  merchant  of  Amsterdam,  for  eighty 
thousand  ducats.  He. also  produced  a  diamond  ring,  valued 
at  ten  thousand  florins,  which  he  ventured  to  think  worthy 
the  acceptance  of  Madame  Aerssens.  Furthermore,  ho  de- 
clared himself  ready  to  pay  fifteen  thousand  crowns  in  cash, 
on  account  of  the  bill,  whenever  it  might  be  desired,  and 
observed  that  the  archdukes  had  ordered  the  house  which  the 
recorder  had  formerly  occupied  in  Brussels  to  be  rfeconveyed 
to  him.**  Other  good  things  were  in  store,  it  was  delicately* 
hinted,  as  soon  as  they  had  been  earned. 

Aerssens  expressed  his  thanks  for  the  house,  which,  ho 
said,  legally  belonged  to  him  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
surrender  of  Brussels.  He  hesitated  in  regard  to  the  rest,  but 
decided  finally  to  accept  the  bill  of  exchange  and  the  dia- 
mond, apprising  Prince  Maurice  and  Olden-Bameveld  of  the 
fact,  however,-  on  his  return  to  the  Hague.®  Being  subse- 
quently summoned  by  Neyen  to  accept  the  fifteen  thousand 
crowns,  he  felt  embarrassed  at  the  compromising  position  in 
which  he  had  placed  himself.  He  decided  accordingly  to 
make  a  public  statement  of  the. affair  to  the  States-General. 
This  was  done,  and  the  States  placed  the  ring  and  the  bill  in 
the  hands  of  their  treasurer,  Joris  de  Bie. 

The  recorder  never  got  the  eighty  thousand  ducats,  nor  his 
wife  the  diamond ;  but  although  there  had  been  no  duplicity 
on  his  part,  he  got  plenty  of  slander.     His  evil  genius  had 

"  Wagenaar,  ix.  271,  H  seq.    Grotlus,  xvi.  741, 742.  «  Ibid. 
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prompted  him,  not  to  listen  Berioualy  to  the  temptlngs  of  the 
monk,  but  to  deal  with  him  on  his  own  tt-xma.  He  was 
obliged  to  justify  himself  against  public  Buspicion  with  ex- 
planations and  pamphlets,  but  some  taint  of  the  calupiny 
stuck  by  him  to  the  last. 

Meantime,  the  three  months  allotted  for  the  reception  of 
Philip's  ratification  had  nearly  expired.  In  March,  the  royal 
Government  had  expressly  consented  that  the  archdukes 
should  treat  with  the  rebels  on  the  ground  of  their  indepen- 
dence. In  June  that  royal  permissioa  had  been  withdrawn, 
exactly  "because  the  independence  could  never  be  acknow- 
ledged. Albert,  naturally  enough  indignant  at  such  doable- 
dealing,  wrote  to  the  king  that  his  disapprobation  was 
incomprehensible,  as  the  concession  of  independence  had 
been  made  by  direct  command  of  Philip.  "  I  am  much 
amazed,"  he  said,  "  that,  having  treated  with  the  islanders 
on  condition  of  Icaviug  them  free,  by  express  order  of  ytiur 
Majesty  (which  you  must  doubtless  very  well  remember), 
your  Majesty  now  reproves  my  conduct,  and  declares  your 
dissatisfaction."'^  At  last,  on  the  23rd  July,  Spinola  re- 
quested a  safo  conduct  for  Louis  Verreyken,  auditor  of  the 
council  at  Brussels,  to  come  to  the  Hague." 

On  the  23rd  of  July  that  fimctionaiy  accordingly  arrived. 
He  came  before  Prince  Maurice  and  fifty  deputies  of  the 
States-General,  and  exhibited  the  document.  At  the  same 
time  he  urged  them,  now  that  the  long-desired  ratification 
had  been  produced,  to  fulfil  at  onci;  their  promise,  and  to 
recal  their  fleet  from  the  coast  of  SjMiin,'^ 

Verreyken  was  requested  to  withdraw  while  the  iustrument 
was  examined.  When  recalled,  lie  was  informed  that  the 
States  had  the  most  staightforward  intention  to  negotiate, 
but  that  the  royal  document  did  not  at  all  answer  their 
expectation.  As  few  of  the  delegates  could  read  Spanish,  it 
would  first  of  aU  be  necessary  to  cause  it  to  be  -translated. 


*  EitnkCt  from  MS,  Letter  cited  by  Devenwr.  Hi.  xitI. 
■*  Wagenanr,  ii,  278. 
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When  that  was  done  they  would  be  able  to  express  their 
opinion  concerning  it  and  come  to  a  decision  in  regard  to  the 
recal  of  the  fleet.  This  ended  the  proceedings  on  that 
occasion. 

Next  day  Prince  Maurice  invited  Verreyken  and  others  to 
dine.  After  dinner  the  stadholder  informed  him  that  the 
answer  of  the  States  might  soon  be  expected;  at  the  same 
time  expressing  his  regret  that  the  king  should  .have  sent 
such  an  instrument.  It  was  very  necessary,  said  the  prince, 
to  have  plain  speaking,  and  he,  for  one,  had  never  believed 
that  the  king  would  send  a  proper  ratification.  The  one 
exhibited  was  not  at  all  to  the  purpose.  The  king  was 
expected  to  express  himself  as  clearly  as  the  archdukes  had 
done  in  their  instrument.  He  must  agree  to  treat  with  the 
States-General  as  with  people  entirely  free,  over  whom  he 
claimed  no  authority.  If  the  king  should  refuse  to  make 
this  public  declaration,  the  States  would  at  once  break  off 
all  negotiations.^ 

Three  days  afterwards,  seven  deputies  conferred  with 
Verreyken.  Bameveld,  as  spokesman,  declared  that,  so  far 
as  the  provinces  were  concerned,  the  path  was  plain  and  open 
to  an  honest,  ingenuous,  lasting  peace,  but  that  the  manner 
of  dealing  on  the  other  side  was  artificial  and  provocative  of 
suspicion.^  A  most  important  line,  which  had  been  placed 
by  the  States  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  form  suggested  by 
them,  was  wanting  in  the  ratification  now  received.  This 
hardly  seemed  an  accidental  omission.  The  whole  document 
was  constrained  and  defective.  It  was  necessary  to  deal  with 
Neiherlanders  in  clear  and  simple  language.  The  basis  of 
any  possible  negotiation  was  that  the  provinces  were  to  be 
treated  with  as  and  called  entirely  free.  Unless  this  was 
done  negotiations  were  impossible.  The  States-General  were 
not  so  unskilled  in  affairs  as  to  be  ignorant  that  the  king  and 
the  archdukes  were  quite  capable,  at  a  future  day,  of 
declaring  themselves  untrammelled  by  any  conditions.  They 
would  boast  that  conventions  with  rebels  and  pledget^  to 

«B  Gallaod,  fibi  nip.  ^  lUd. 
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hertitics  were  alike  iovalid.  If  Verreyken  Lad  brought  no 
better  document  thau  the  one  preBented,  he  had  better  go  at 
once.     Hia  stay  in  the  provinces  was  BUperfluouB.*^ 

At  a  subsequent  intenriew  Bameveld  informed  Verreytoi 
that  the  king's  confirmation  had  been  unanimously  rejected 
by  the  States-General  as  deficient  both  in  form  and  substance. 
He  added  that  the  people  of  the  provinces  were  growing  very 
lukewamk  in  regai-d  to  peace,  that  Prince  Maurice  opposed  it, 
that  many  persons  regretted  the  length  to  which  the  ncgotia* 
tions  had  alreaily  gone.  Difficult  aa  it  seemed  to  be  to 
recede,  the  archduke-S  pught  be  certain  that  a  complete  rup- 
ture was  imminent. 

All  these  private  converaatione  of  Earnoveld,  who  was 
known  to  be  the  chief  of  the  peace  party,  were  duly  reported 
by  Vt-rreyken  in  secret  notes  to  the  archduke  and  to  Spinola. 
Of  course  they  produced  their  effect.  It  surely  might  have 
been  seen  that  the  tricke  and  shifts  of  an  antiquated  diplomacy 
were  entirely  out  of  place  if  any  wholesome  result  were  desired. 
But  the  habit  of  dissimulation  was  inveterate.  That  the  man 
who  cannot  dissemble  is  unfit  to  reign,  was  perhaps  the  only 
one  of  his  father's  golden  rules  which  Philip  III.  could 
thoroughly  comprehend,  even  if  it  be  assumed  that  the 
monarch  was  at  all  consulted  ia  regard  to  this  most  important 
transaction  of  his  life.  Verreyken  and  the  friar  knew  very  well 
when  they  brought  the  document  that  it  would  be  spumed 
by  the  States,  and  yet  tbey  were  also  thoroughly  aware. that 
it  was  the  king's  interest  to  begin  the  negotiations  as  soon 
as  possible.  When  thus  privately  and  solemnly  assured  by 
the  Advocate  that  tbey  were  really  wasting  their  time  hf 
being  the  bearers  of  these  royal  evasions,  tliey  learned  there- 
fore nothing  positively  new,  but  were  able  to  assure  their 
employers  that  to  thoroughly  disgust  the  peace  party  was 
not  precisely  the  mode  of  terminating  the  war. 

Verreyken  now  received  public  and  formal  notification  that 

a  new  instrumeut  must  be  procured  from  the  king.     In  the 

ratification  which  had  been  sent,  that  monarch  spoke  of  the 

«  Gnllnccl.  337,  388. 
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archdukes  as  princes  and  sovereign  proprietors  of  all  the 
Netheriands.  The  clause  by  which,  according  to  the  form 
prescribed  by  the  States,  and  already  adopted  by  the  arch- 
dukes, the  United  Provinces  were  described  as  free  countries 
over  which  no  authority  was  claimed  had  been  calmly  omitted, 
as  if,  by  such  a  subterfuge,  the  independence  of  the  republic 
could  be  winked  out  of  existence.  Furthermore,  it  was 
objected  that  the  document  was  in  Spanish,  that  it  was  upon 
paper  instead  of  parchment,  that  it  was  not  sealed  with  the 
great,  but  with  the  little  seal,  and  that  it  was  subscribed 
"  I  the  King."  This  signature  might  be  very  appropriate  for 
decrees  issued  by  a  monarch  to  his  vassals,  but  ooidd  not  be 
rightly  appended,  it  was  urged,  to  an  instrument  addressed 
to  a  foreign  power.  Potentates,  treating  with  the  States- 
General  of  the  United  Provinces,  were  expected  to  sign  their 
names. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  technical  requirements 
in  regard  to  the  parchment}  the  signature,  and  the  seal,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  characterize  too  strongly  the  polity  of 
the  Spanish  Government  in  the  most  essential  point.  To  seek 
relief  from  the  necessity  of  recognising — at  least  in  the  sense 
of  similitude,  according  to  the  subtlety  of  Bentivoglio — the 
freedom  of  the  provinces,  simply  by  running  the  pen  through 
the  most  important  line  of  a  most  important  document,  was 
diplomacy  in  its  dotage.  Had  not  Marquis  Spinola,  a  man 
who  could  use  his  brains  and  his  pen  as  well  as  his  sword, 
expressly  implored  the  politicians  of  Madrid  not  to  change 
even  a  comma  in  the  form  of  ratification  which  he  sent  to 
Spain? 

Verreyken,  placed  face  to  face  with  plain-spoken,  straiglit- 
forward,  strong-minded  men,  felt  the  dreary  absurdity  of  the 
position.  He  could  only  stammer  a  ridiculous  excuse  about 
the  clause,  having  been  accidentally  left  out  by  a  copying 
secretary.^  To  represent  so  important  an  omission  as  a 
clerical  error  was  almost  as  great  an  absurdity  as  the  original 
device  ;  but  it  was  necessary  for  Verreyken  to  say  something. 

•»  Gpotiufl,  xvi.  744,  745.    Meteren,  853.    Wagenaar,  ix.  279. 
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He  promiaed,  however,  that  the  form  prescribed  by  the 
States  should  be  again  transmitted  to  Madrid,  and  expressed 
confidence  that  the  ratification  would  now  be  sent  as  cleared. 
Meantime  he  trusted  that  the  fieet  would  be  at  once  recalled. 

This  at  once  created  a  stormy  debate  which  lasted  monj 
days,  both  within  the  wall_s  of  tlie  House  of  Assembly  and 
out  of  doora.  Prince  Mauric*  bitterly  denounced  the  proposi- 
tion, and  asserted  the  necessity  rather  of  sending  out  more 
ships  than  of  permitting  their  cruisers  to  return.  It  waa  well 
known  that  the  Spanish  Government,  since  the  destruction  of 
Avila's  fleet,  had  been  strainiug  every  nerve  to  procure  and 
equip  other  war-vessels,  and  that  even  the  Duke  of  Lenna 
had  oflered  a  small  portion  of  his  immense  plunderioga  to 
the  crown  in  aid  of  naval  armaments.'™ 

On  the  other  hand,  Bameveld  urged  that  the  States,  in  the 
preliminary  armistice,  had  already  agreed  to  send  no  muni- 
tions nor  reinforcements  to  the  fleet  already  cruising  on  the 
coasts  of  the  peninsula.  It  would  bo  better,  therefore,  to 
recal  those  ships  than  to  leave  them  where  they  could  not 
bo  victualled  nor  strengthened  without  a  violati(m  of  goo4 
faith. 

These  opinions  prevailed,  and  on  the  9th  August,  VerreykeB. 
was  summoned  before  the  Assembly,  and  informed 
/  Bameveld  that  the  States  had  decided  to  with- 
draw the  fleet,  and  to  declare  Jnvahd  all  prizes  made  eit 
weeks  after  that  date.  This  was  done,  it  was  said,  ont  of 
respect  to  the  archdukes,  to  whom  no  blame  was  imputed  ftw 
the  negligence  displayed  in  regard  to  the  ratification.  Fori 
thermore,  the  auditor  was  requested  to  inform  hie  maBteiB' 
that  the  documents  brought  from  Spain  were  not  satisfactoiyf 
and  he  was  furnished  with  a  draught,  made  both  in  Latin  and 
French.  With  this  form,  it  was  added,  the  king  was  to  com- 
ply ^thin  six  weeks,  if  he  desired  to  proceed  further  io' 
negotiations  with  the  States."' 

Verreyken  thanked  the  States-General,  made  the  best  of 
pronaises,  and  courteously  withdrew, 

'»  Wagenoftr.  ii.  280,  381.  "  MeWren,  353.    Wogenaar,  ii.  281. 
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Next  day,  however,  just  as  his  preparations  for  departure 
had  been  made,  he  was  once  more  summoned  before  the 
Assembly  to  meet  with  a  somewhat  disagreeable  surprise. 
Bameveld,  speaking  as  usual  in  behalf  of  the  States-General, 
publicly  produced  Spinola's  bill  of  exchange  for  eighty  thou- 
sand ducats,  the  diamond  ring  intended  for  Madame  Aerssens, 
andi  the  gold  chain  given  to  Dirk  van  der  Does,  and  ex- 
pressed the  feelings  of  the  republican  Government  in  regard 
to  those  barefaced  attempts  of  Friar  John  at  bribery  and 
corruption,  in  very  scornful  languageJ^  Netherlanders  were 
not  to  be  bought — so  the  agent  of  Spain  and  of  the  archdukes 
was  informed — and,  even  if  the  citizens  were  venal,  it  would 
be  necessary  in  a  popular  Government  to  buy  up  the  whole 
nation.  "  It  is  not  in  our  commonwealth  as  in  despotisms," 
said  the  Advocate,  "  where  affairs  of  state  are  directed  by  the 
nod  of  two  or  three  individuals,  while  the  rest  of  the  inhabi- 
tants are  a  mob  of  slaves.  By  turns,  we  all  govern  and  are 
governed.  This  great  council,  this  senate — should  it  seem 
not  sufficiently  fortified  against  your  presents — could  easily 
be  enlarged.  Here  is  your  chain,  your  ring,  your  banker's 
draught.  Taka  them  all  back  to  your  masters.  Such  gifts 
are  not  necessary  to  ensure  a  just  peace,  while  to  accept  them 
would  be  a  crime  against  liberty,  which  we  are  incapable  of 
committing.""^ 

Verreyken,  astonished  and  abashed,  could  answer^little  save 
to  mutter  a  few  words  about  the  greediness  of  monks,  who, 
judging  everyone  else  by  themselves,  thought  no  one  inacces- 
sible to  a  bribe.'*  He  protested  the  innocence  of  the  archdukes 
in  the  matter,  who  had  given  no  directions  to  bribe,  and  who 
were  quite  ignorant  that  the  attempt  had  been  made. 

He  did  not  explain  by  whose  authority  the  chain,  the  ring, 
and  the  draught  upon  Beckman  had  been  furnished  to  the 
friar. 

Meantime  that  ecclesiastic  was  cheerfully  wending  his  way 


"  Meteren,  653^o.    Grotius,  xvi.  745. 
Wagenaar,  ix.  283. 
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to  Spain  in  search  of  the  new  ratification,  leaTing  his  col- 
league  vicariously  to  bide  the  pelting  of  the  republican 
storm,  and  to  return  somewhat  weather-beaten  to  Brussels. 

During  the  suspension,  thus  ridiculously  and  gratuitously 
caused,  of  preliminaries  which  had  already  lasted  the  better 
portion  of  a  year,  party-spirit  was  rising  day  by  day 
higher,  and  spreading  more  widely  throughout  the  proviiipe& 
Opinions  and  sentiments  were  now  sharply  defined  and  loudly 
annoimced.  The  clergy,  from  a  thousand  pulpits,  thundered 
against  the  peace,  exposing  the  insidious  practices,  the 
faithless  promises,  the  monkish  corruptions,  by  which  the 
attempt  was  making  to  reduce  the  free  republic  once  more 
into  vassalage  to  Spain.  The  people  everywhere  listened 
eagerly  and  applauded.  Especially  the  mariners,  cordwainers, 
smiths,  ship-chandlers,  boatmen,  the  tapestry  weavers,  lace 
manufacturers,  shopkeepers,  and,  above  all,  the  India  mer- 
chants and  stockholders  in  the  great  commercial  companies 
for  the  East  and  West,  lifted  up  their  voices  for  war.  This 
was  the  party  of  Prince  Maurice,  who  made  no  secret  of  his 
sentiments,  and  opposed,  publicly  and  privately,  the  resump- 
tion of  negotiations.  Doubtless  his  adherents  were  the  most 
numerous  portion  of  the  population. 

Bameveld,  however,  was  omnipotent  with  the  municipal 
governments,  and  although  many  individuals  in  those  bodies 
were  deeply  interested  in  the  India  navigation  and  the  great 
corporations,  the  Advocate  turned  them  as  usual  around  his 
finger. 

Ever  since  the  memorable  day  of  Xieuj^ort  there  had  been 
no  love  lost  between  the  stadholder  and  the  Advocate.  They 
had  been  nominallv  reconciled  to  each  other,  and  had,  until 
lately,  acted  with  tolerable  harmony,  but  each  was  thoroughly 
conscious  of  the  divergence  of  their  respective  aims. 

Exactly  at  this  jH?riod  tlie  long-smothered  resentment 
of  Alaurice  against  his  old  preceptor,  counsellor,  and,  as  he 
bulievcd,  betrayer,  flamed  forth  anew.  He  was  indignant 
that  a  man,  so  infinitelv  beneath  him  in  definree,  should  thus 
d  ire  to  cross  his  plans,  to  haziird,  as  he  believed,  the  best 
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interests  of  the  state,  and  to  interfere  with  the  coturBe  of  his 
legitimate  ambition.'*  There  was  more  glory  for  a  great 
soldier  to  earn  in  futm-e  battle-fields,  a  higher  position  before 
the  world  to  be  won.  He  had  a  right  by  birth,  by  personal 
and  family  service,  to  claim  admittance  among  the  monarchs 
of  Europe.  The  pistol  of  Balthasar  Gerard  had  alone  pre- 
vented the  elevation  of  his  father  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
provinces.  Thp  patents,  wanting  only  a  few  formalities, 
were  still  in  possession  of  the  son.  As  the  war  went  on — and 
nothing  but  blind  belief  in  Spanish  treachery  could  cause  the 
acceptance  of  a  peace  which  would  be  found  to  mean  slavery 
— ^there  was  no  height  to  which  he  might  not  climb.  With 
the  return  of  peace  and  submission,  his  occupation  would  be 
gone,  obscurity  and  poverty  the  sole  recompense  for  his  life- 
long services  and  the  sacrifices  of  his  family.  The  memory 
of  the  secret  movements  twice  made  but  a  few  years  before 
to  elevate  him  to  the  sovereignty,  and  which  he  i^  1502 
believed  to  have  been  baflfled  by  the  Advocate,  and  1603. 
doubtless  rankled  in  his  breast.  He  did  not  forget  that  when 
the  subject  had  been  disclosed  by  the  favourers  of  the  scheme 
in  Bameveld's  own  house,  Bameveld  himself  had  prophesied 
that  one  day  or  another  "  the  rights  would  burst  out  which 
his  Excellency  had  to  become  prince  of  the  provinces,  on 
strength  of  the  signed  and  sealed  documents  addressed  to  the 
late  Prince  of  Orange ;  that  he  had  further  alluded  to  the 
efforts  then  on  foot  to  make  him  Duke  of  Gelderland ;  adding 
with  a  sneer,  that  Zceland  was  all  agog  on  the  subject,  while 
in  that  province  there  were  individuals  very  desirous  of 
becoming  children  of  Zebedee."'^ 

Bameveld,  on  his  part,  although  accustomed  to  speak  in 
public  of  his  Excellency  Prince  Maurice  in  terms  of  pro- 
foundest  respect,  did  not  fail  to  communicate  in  influential 
quarters  his  fears  that  the  prince  was  inspired  by  excessive 
ambition,  and  that  he  desired  to  protract  the  war,  not  for  the 

w  Wagenaar,  ix.  288-285.  ♦ 
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good  of  the  commoDwealtli,  but  for  the  attainment  of  greater' 
power  in  the  state.  The  envoys  of  France,  expressly  inBtructed 
on  that  subject  by  the  ting,  whose  purposes  would  be  fins- 
trated  if  the  ill-blood  between  these  eminent  personages  could 
not  be  healed,  did  their  best  to  bring  about  a  better  under*! 
standing,  but  with  hardly  more  than  an  apparent  succeas. 

Once  more  there  were  etories  flying  about  that  the  et«d- 
hoider  had  called  the  Advocate  liar,  and  that  he  had  struck 
him  or  offered  to  strike  him" — tales  as  void  of  truth,  doubtlesa, 
as  those  so  rife  after  the  battle  ol'  Kieuport,  but  which  indicsated 
the  exasperation  which  existed. 

When  the  news  of  the  rejection  of  the  king's  ratification 
reached  Madrid,  the  indignation  of  the  royal  conscJeiic&* 
keepers  was  vehement,™ 

That  the  potentate  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  universe  ( 
should  be  treated  by  those  lately  hia  subjects  with  less 
respect  than  that  due  from  equals  to  equals,  seemed  in- 
tolerable. So  thoroughly  inspired,  however,  was  the  king 
by  the  lore  of  religion  and  the  pulihc  good — as  ho  informed 
Marquis  Spinola  by  letter — and  so  intense  was  his  desire  for 
the  termination  of  that  disastrous  war,  that  he  did  not  hesitate 
indulgently  to  grant  what  had  been  so  obstinately  demanded. 
Little  was  to  be  expected,  he  said,  from  the  stubbornness 
of  the  provinces,  and  from  their  extraordinary  manner  of 
transacting  business,  but  looking,  nevertheless,  only  to  divinS' 
duty,  and  preferring  its  dictates  to  a  selfish  regard  for  his 
own  interests,  he  had  resolved  to  concede  that  liberty  to  the  , 
provinces  which  had  been  bo  importunately  claimed.  He 
however  imposed  the  condition  that  the  States  should  permit 
free  and  public  exercise  of  tlie  Cathohc  religion  throughout 
their  territories,  and  that  so  long  as  such  worship  wa* 
unobstructed,  so  long  and  no  longer  should  the  liberty  now 
conceded  to  tlie  provinces  endure."' 

"  Thus  did  this  excellent  prince,"  says  an  eloquent  Jesuit, 
"prefer  obedience  to  the  Church  before  subjection  to  himself 
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and  insist  that  those,  whom  he  emancipated  from  his  own 
dominions,  should  still  be  loyal  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Pope."» 

Friar  John,  who  had  brought  the  last  intelligence  from  the 
Netherlands,  might  have  found  it  difficult,  if  consulted,  to 
inform  the  king  how  many  bills  of  exchange  would  be  neces- 
sary to  force  this  wonderful  condition  on  the  Government  of 
the  provinces.  That  the  republic  should  accept  that  liberty 
OS  a  boon  which  she  had  Won  with  the  red  right  hand,  and 
should  establish  within  her  domains  as  many  agents  for 
Spanish  reaction  as  there  were  Boman  priests,  monks,  and 
Jesuits  to  be  found,  was  not  very  probable.  It  was  not  thus 
nor  then  that  the  great  lesson  of  religious  equality  and  liberty 
for  all  men — ^the  inevitable  result  of  the  Dutch  revolt — ^wag 
to  be  expounded.  The  insertion  of  such  a  condition  in  the 
preamble  to  a  treaty  with  a  foreign  power  would  have  been 
a  desertion  on  the  part  of  the  Netherlands  of  the  very  prin- 
ciple of  religious  or  civil  freedom. 

The  monk,  however,  had  convinced  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment that  in  six  months  after  peace  had  been  made  the 
States  would  gladly  accept  the  dominion  of  Spain  once  more, 
or,  at  the  very  least,  would  annex  themselves  to  the  obedient 
Netherlands  under  the  sceptre  of  the  archdukes. 

Secondly,  he  assured  the  duke  that  they  would  publicly 
and  totally  renounce  all  connection  with  France. 

Thirdly,  he  pledged  himself  that  the  exercise  of  the 
•Catholic  religion  would  be  as  free  as  that  of  any  other  creed.^ 

And  the  duke  of  Lerma  believed  it  all :  such  and  no 
greater  was  his  capacity  for  understanding  the  course  of 
events  which  he  imagined  himself  to  be  directing.  Certainly 
Friar  John  did  not  believe  what  he  said. 

"  Master  Monk  is  not  quite  so  sure  of  his  stick  as  he  pre- 
tends to  be,"  said  Secretary-of-State  Villeroy.^  Of  course, 
no  one  knew  better  the  absurdity  of  those  assurances  than 
Master  Monk  himself. 

**  Qallucci,  vbi  sttp.  ^'  Negotiations  de  Jeannin,  i,  860. 
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"  It  may  be  that  lie  hae  held  such  language,"  said  Jeanniu, 
"  in  order  to  accomplish  his  olijoct  in  Spain,  But  'tis  aJl 
dreaming  and  moonBhine,  which  one  should  laugh  at  rather 
than  treat  seriously.  These  people  here  mean  to  be  sovereign 
for  ever  and  ivill  make  no  peace  except  on  tliat  condition. 
This  grandeur  and  vanity  have  entered  so  deeply  into  thdr 
hraina  that  they  will  be  torn  into  little  pieces  rather  thao 
give  it  up."^ 

Spinola,  aa  acute  a  politician  as  he  was  a  brilliant  com- 
mander, at  once  de-monstrnted  to  his  Government  the  imp^ 
tence  of  such  senile  attenapta.  No  definite  agreements  could 
be  made,  he  wrote,  except  by  a  general  convention.  Befora 
a  treaty  of  2>eace,  no  permission  would  be  given  by  the  States 
to  the  public  exercise  of  the  Catholic  religion,  for  fear  <^ 
giving  oEFenco  to  what  vfere  called  the  Protestant  powers. 
Unleas  they  saw  the  proper  ratification  tliey  would  enter 
into  no  negotiations  at  all.  When  the  negotiations  had  pro- 
duced a  treaty,  the  Catholic  worship  might  be  demanded.- 
Thue  peace  might  be  made,  and  the  desired  conditions 
secured,  or  all  parties  would  remain  as  they  had  been.*^ 

The  Spanish  Government  replied  by  sending  a  double  form 
of  ratification.^  It  would  not  have  been  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment, had  one  simple,  straightforward  document  been  sent. 
Plenty  of  letters  came  at  the  same  time,  triumphantly  refuting 
the  objections  and  ai^iments  of  the  States-General,  To  siga^ 
"  Yo  el  Hey  "  had  been  the  custom  of  the  king's  ancestors  in 
dealing  with  foreign  powers.  Thus  had  Philip  II,  signed  the-" 
treaty  of  Vervina,  Thus  had  the  reigning  king  confirmed 
the  treaty  of  Vervins.  Thus  bad  he  signed  the  recent  fareatj 
with  England  as  well  as  other  conventions  with  other  poten- 
tates. If  the  French  envoys  at  the  Hague  said  the  contraiy 
they  en-ed  from  ignorance  or  from  baser  reasons.  ■  Tho 
provinces  could  not  be  declared  free  until  Catholic  worship 
was  conceded.  The  donations  must  be  mutual  and  simul- 
taneous and  the  States  would  gain  a  much  more  stable  and 
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diutumal  liberty,  founded  not  upon  a  simple  declaration,  but 
lawfully  granted  them  as  a  compensation  for  a  just  and  pious 
-work  perfonned.  To  this  end  the  king  sent  ratification 
number  one  in  which  his  sentiments  were  fully  expressed. 
I^  however,  the  provinces  were  resolved  not  to  defer  the 
declaration  so  ardently  desired  and  to  refuse  all  negotiation 
until  they  had  received  it,  then  ratification  number  two, 
therewith  sent  and  drawn  up  in  the  required  form,  might  be 
used.  It  was,  however,  to  be  exhibited  but  not  delivered. 
The  provinces  would  then  see  the  clemency  with  which  they 
were  treated  by  the  king,  and  all  the  world  might  know  that 
it  was  not  his  fault  if  peace  were  not  made.* 

Thus  the  politicians  of  Madrid  ;  speaking  in  the  name  of 
their  august  sovereign  and  signing  "Fo  el  Bey"  for  him 
without  troubling  him  even  to  look  at  the  documents. 

When  these  letters  arrived,  the  time  fixed  by  the  States 
for  accepting  the  ratification  had  run  out,  and  their  patience 
•  was  well-nigh  exhausted.  ^  The  archduke  held  council  with 
Spinola,  Verreyken,  Richardot,  and  others,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  ratification  number  two,  in  which  the  Catholic  worship 
was  not  mentioned,  should  be  forthwith  sent  to  the  States. 
Certainly  no  other  conclusion  could  have  been  reached,  and 
it  was  fortunate  that  a  lucid  interval  in  the*  deliberations  of 
the  lunati  csat  Madrid  had  furnished  the  archduke  with  an 
alternative.  Had  it  been  otherwise  and  had  number  one 
been  presented,  with  all  the  accompanying  illustrations,  the 
.  same  dismal  comedy  might  have  gone  on  indefinitely  until 
the  Dutchmen  hissed  it  away  and  returned  to  their  tragic 
business  once  more. 

On  the  25th  October,   Friar  John  and  Verreyken  came 
before  the    States-General,   more  than  a  hundred   215  Oct. 
members  being  present,  besides  Prince  Maurice  and   ^^^^• 
Count  Lewis  William.^ 

The  monk  stated  that  he  had  faithfully  represented  to  his 
Majesty  at  Madrid  the  sincere,  straightforward,  and  undissem- 
bling  proceedings  of  their  lordships  in  these  negotiations.® 

»  GaUood,  840  »'  Wagonaar,  is.  285.  »  Jeannin,  i  423. 
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He  had  alBO  explained  tto  constitution  of  their  Govemment 
and  had  Bucceeded  in  obtaining  from  his  royal  Majesty  the 
desired  ratification,  after  due  deiil>cration  with  the  counial. 
This  would  now  give  the  assurance  of  a  firm  and  duraUe 
peace,  continued  Neyen,  even  if  his  Majesty  should  come  one 
day  to  die — Ijcing  mortal  Otherwise,  there  might  be  incon- 
veniences to  fear.  Now,  however,  the  document  was  complete 
in  all  its  parts,  bo  far  as  regarded  what  was  principal  and 
essential,  and  in  conformity  with  the  form  transmitted  by  the 
States-General.  "  God  the  Omnipotent  knows,"  proceeded 
the  friar,  "  how  sincere  ia  my  intention  in  this  treaty  of  jieace 
as  a  means  of  delivering  the  Netherlands  from  the  miseriea 
of  war,  as  your  lordships  will  perceive  by  the  form  of  the 
agreement,  explaining  itself  and  making  manifest  its  pure 
and  undissembling  intentions,  promising  nothing  and  engaging 
to  notliing  which  will  not  be  effectually  perfonned.  This 
woidd  not  be  tbo  case  if  his  Majesty  were  proceeding  hy 
finesse  or  deception.  The  ratification  might  be  nakedly 
produced  as  demanded,  without  any  other  explanation.  Bat 
his  Majesty,  acting  in  good  faith,  has  now  declared  his 
last  determination  in  order  to  avoid  anythiug  that  might 
be  disputed  at  some  future  day,  as  your  lordships  will  see 
more  amply  when  the  auditor  has  exhibited  tlie  document."* 

When  the  friar  had  finished  Verreyken  spoke. 

He  reminded  them  of  the  proofs  already  given  by  tiie 
archdukes  of  their  sincere  desire  to  change  the  long  and  san- 
guinary war  into  a  pood  and  assured  peace.  Their  lordships 
the  States  had  seen  how  liberally,  sincerely,  and  roundly 
their  Highnesses  had  agreed  to  all  demands  and  had  procured 
the  ratification  of  his  Majesty,  even  although  nothing  had 
been  proposed  in  that  regard  at  the  beginning  of  the  nego> 
tiations. 

He  then  produced  the  original  document,  together  with  ' 
two  copies,  one  in  French  the  other  in  Flemish,  to  be  case- 
frilly  collated  by  the  States." 

"  It  is  true,"  said  the  auditor,  "  that  tho  original  ia  not 
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made  out  in  Latin  nor  in  French  as  your  lordships  demanded, 
but  in  Spanish,  and  in  the  same  form  and  style  as  used  by  his 
Majesty,  in  treating  with  all  the  kings,  potentates,  and  re- 
publics of  Christendom.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  it  has  seemed 
strange  that  there  should  be  a  wish  to  make  so  great  and 
puissant  a  king  change  his  style,  such  demand  being  contraiy 
to  all  reason  and  equity,  and  more  so  as  his  Majesty  is  con- 
tent with  the  style  which  your  lordships  have  been  pleased 
to  adopt/' 

The  ratification  was  then  exhibited. 

It  set  forth  that  Don  Philip,  by  grace  of  God  King  of 
Castile,  Leon,  Arragon,  the  Two  Sicilies,  Portugal,  Navarre, 
and  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  other  European  realms  duly  enu- 
.  merated ;  King  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Indies  and  of 
the  continents  on  terra  firma  adjacent,  King  of  Jerusalem, 
Archduke  of  Antioch,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  King  of  the 
Ocean,  having  seen  that  the  archdukes  were  content  to  treat 
with  the  States-General  of  the  United  Provinces  in  quality 
of,  and  as  holding  them  for,  countries,  provinces,  and  free 
states  over  which  they  pretended  to  no  authority  ;  either  by 
way  of  a  perpetual  peace  or  for  a  truce  or  suspension  of  arms 
for  twelve,  fifteen,  or  twenty  years,  at  the  choice  of  the  said 
States,  and  knowing  that  the  said  most  sereile  archdukes  had 
promised  to  deliver  the  king's  ratification ;  had,  after  ripe 
deliberation  with  his  council,  and  out  of  his  certain  wisdom 
and  absolute  royal  power,  made  the  present  declarations, 
similar  to  the  one  made  by  the  archdukes,  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  said  promise  so  far  as  it  concerned  him : 

"  And  we  principally  declare,"  continued  the  King  of  Spain, 
Jerusalem,  America,  India,  and  the  Ocean,  "  that  we  are  con- 
tent that  in  our  name,  and  on  our  part,  shall  be  treated  with 
the  said  IStates  in  the  quality  of,  and  as  held  by  us  for,  free 
^countries,  provinces,  and  states,  over  which  we  make  no  pre- 
tensions. Thus  we  approve  and  ratify  every  point  of  the  said 
agreement,  promising  on  faith  and  word  of  a  king  to  guard 
and  accomplish  it  as  entirely  as  if  we  had  consented  to  it  from 
the  beginning." 
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"  But  we  declare/'  said  the  king,  in  conclusion,  "  that  if 
the  treaty  for  a  peace  or  a  truce  of  many  years,  by  which  the 
pretensions  of  both  parties  are  to  be  arranged — as  w^U  in  the 
matter  of  religion  as  all  the  surplus — shall  not  be  concluded, 
then  this  ratification  shall  be  of  no  effect  and  as  if  it  never 
had  been  made  and,  in  virtue  of  it,  we  are  not  to  lose  a 
single  point  of  our  right,  nor  the  United  Provinces  to  acquire 
one,  but  things  are  to  remain,  so  far  as  regards  the  rights  of 
the  two  parties,  exactly  as  they  are  at  present ;  each  to  do 
what  to  each  shall  seem  best."^^ 

Such  were  the  substantial  parts  of  the  document — ^with 
much  superfluous  verbiage  lopped  away — ^which  had  been 
signed  "I  the  King"  at  Madrid  on  the  18th  September,  and 
the  two  copies  of  which  were  presented  to  the  States-General 
on  the  25th  October,  the  commissioners  retaining  the  ori- 
ginal. 

The  papers  were  accepted,  with  a  few  general  conmion- 
places  by  Bameveld  meaning  nothing,  and  an  answer  was 
promised  after  a  brief  delay.^ 

A  committee  of  seven,  headed  by  the  Advocate  as  chair- 
man and  spokesman,  held  a  conference  with  the  ambassadors 
of  France  and  England,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  same  day  and  another  at  ten  o'clock  next  morning.^ 

The  States  were  not  very  well  pleased  with  the  ratification. 
What  especially  moved  their  discontent  was  the  concluding 
clause,  according  to  which  it  was  intimated  that  if  the  pre- 
tensions of  Spain  in  regard  to  religion  were  not  fulfilled  in 
the  final  treaty,  the  ratification  was  waste-paper  and  the 
king  would  continue  to  claim  all  his  rights. 

How  much  more  loudly  would  they  have  vociferated,  could 
they  have  looked  into  Friar  John's  wallet  and  have  seen 
ratification  number  one !  Then  they  would  have  learned 
that,  after  nearly  a  year  of  what  was  called  negotiation,  the 
king  had  still  meant  to  demand  the  restoration  of  the 
Catholic  worship  before  he  would  even  begin  to  entertain  the 
little  fiction  that  the  provinces  were  free. 

*>  Jeannin,  L  425-429.  •^  i^^  433.  »o  j^ia,  432-438. 
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As  to  the  signature,  the  paper,  and  the  Spanish  language, 
those  were  minor  matters.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  say  why 
the  King  of  Spain  should  not  issue  a  formal  document  in 
Spanish.  It  is  doubtful  whether,  had  he  taken  a  fancy  to 
read  it,  he  could  have  understood  it  in  any  other  tongue. 
Moreover,  Spanish  would  seem  the  natural  language  for 
Spanish  state-papers.  Had  he,  as  King  of  Jerusalem,  America, 
or  India,  chosen  the  Hebrew,  Aztec,  or  Sanscrit,  in  his  nego- 
tiations with  the  United  Provinces,  there  might  have  been 
more  cause  for  dissatisfaction. 

Jeannin,  who  was  of  course  the  leading  spirit  among  the 
foreign  members  of  the  conference,  advised  the  acceptance  of 
the  ratification.  Notwithstanding  the  technical  objections  to 
its  form,  he  urged  that  in  substance  it  was  in  sufficient  con- 
formity to  the  draught  furnished  by  the  States.  Nothing 
could  be  worse,  in  his  opinion,  for  the  provinces  than  to 
remain  any  longer  suspended  between  peace  and  war.  They 
would  do  well,  therefore,  to  enter  upon  negotiations  so  soon 
as  they  had  agreed  among  themselves  upon  three  points. 

They  must  fix  the  great  indispensable  terms  which  they 
meant  to  hold,  and  from  which  no  arguments  would  ever 
induce  them  to  recede.  Thus  they  would  save  valuable  time 
and  be  spared  much  frivolous  discourse. 

Next,  they  ought  to  establish  a  good  interior  government. 

Thirdly,  they  should  at  once  arrange  their  alliances  and 
treaties  with  foreign  powers,  in  order  to  render  the  peace  to 
be  negotiated*  a  durable  one." 

As  to  the  first  and  second  of  these  points,  the  Netherlanders 
needed  no  prompter.  They  had  long  ago  settled  the  condi- 
tions without  which  they  would  make  no  treaty  at  all,  and 
certainly  it  was  not  the  States-General  that  had  thus  far 
been  frivolously  consuming  time. 

As  to  the  form  of  government,  defective  though  it  was,  the 
leaders  of  the  republic  knew  very  well  in  whose  interests 
such  sly  allusions  to  their  domestic  affairs  were  repeatedly 
ventured  by  the  French  envoys.    In  regard  to  treaties  with 

M  Jeannin,  i.  483-487. 
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foreign  powers  it  was,  of  course,  most  desimUe  for  the  re- 
public to  obtain  the  formal  alliance  of  Franco  and  England. 
Jeannin  and  bis  colleagues  were  ready  to  sign  such  a  treaty, 
ofleneive  and  defensive,  at  once,  but  tbey  found  it  impossible 
to  induce  the  Englisli  ambassadors,  with  whom  there  was  a 
conference  on  the  26th  October,  to  come  into  any  written 
engagement  on  the  subject.  They  expressed  approbation  of 
the  plan  individually  and  in  words,  but  deemed  it  best  to 
avoid  any  protocol,  by  which  their  sovereign  could  be  impli- 
cated in  n  promise.  Should  the  negotiationa  for  peace  be 
broken  off,  it  would  bo  time  enough  to  make  a  treaty  to 
protect  the  provinces.  Meantime,  they  ought  to  content 
themselves  with  the  general  assurance,  already  given  them, 
that  in  caec  of  war  the  monarchs  of  France  and  England 
would  not  abandon  them,  but  would  provide  for  their  safety, 
either  by  succour  or  in  some  other  way,  so  that  they  would 
be  placed  out  of  danger.^ 

Such  promises  were  vague  without  being  magnificent, 
and,  as  James  had  never  yet  lifted  his  finger  to  oesist  the 
provinces,  while  indulging  them  frequently  with  omcular 
advice,  it  could  hai-dly  be  expected  that  cither  the  French  i 
envoys  or  the  States-General  would  reckon  very  confidently 
on  assistance  from  Great  Britain,  should  war  be  renewed  with 
Spain. 

On  the  whole,  it  was  agreed  to  draw  up  a  paper  briefly 
stating  the  opinion  of  the  French  and  English  plenipo- 
tentiaries that  the  provinces  would  do  well  io  accept  the 
ratification.'-* 

The  committee  of  the  States,  with  Bameveld  as  chairmao, 
expressed  acquiescence,  but  urged  that  they  could  not  ap-  i 
prove  the  clause  in  that  document  concerning  religion,  .It 
looked  as  if  the  King  of  Spain  wished  to  force  them  to 
consent  by  treaty  that  the  Catholic  religion  should  be 
re-established  in  their  country.  As  they  were  free  and  sove- 
reign, however,  and  so  recognised  by  himself,  it  was  not  for 
him  to  meddle  with  such  matters.  Tbey  foresaw  that  this  ] 
"  Joannln.  i.  434.  »  Ibid.  420. 
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danse  would  create  difficulties  when  the  whole  matter  should 
be  referred  to  the  separate  provinces,  and  that  it  would, 
perhaps,  cause  the  entire  rejection  of  the  ratification. 

The  envoys,  through  the  voice  of  Jeannin,  remonstrated 
against  such  a  course.  After  all,  the  objectionable  clause,  it 
inras  urged,  should  be  considered  only  as  a  demand  which  the 
king  was  competent  to  make  and  it  was  not  r^pasonable,  they 
said,  for  the  States  to  shut  his  mouth  and  prevent  him  from 
proposing  what  he  thought  good  to  propose. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  were  not  obliged  to  acquiesce  in 
the  proposition.  In  truth^  it  would  be  more  expedient  that 
the  States  themselves  should  grant  this  grace  to  the  Catho- 
lics, thus  earning  their  gratitude,  rather  than  that  it  should 
be  inserted  in  the  treaty.^ 

A  day  or  two  later  there  was  an  interview  between  the 
French  envoys  and  Count  Lewis  William,  for  whose  sage, 
dispassionate,  and  upright  character  they  had  all  a  great 
respect.*  It  was  their  object — ^in  obedience  to  the  repeated 
instructions  of  the  French  king — to  make  use  of  his  great 
faifluence  over  Prince  Maurice  in  favour  of  peace.  It  would 
be  better,  they  urged,  that  the  stadholder  should  act  more  in 
harmony  with  the  States  than  he  had  done  of  late,  and  should 
reflect  that,  the  ratification  being  good,  there  was  really  no 
means  of  preventing  a  peace,  except  in  case  the  Eling  of 
Spain  should  refuse  the  conditions  necessary  for  securing  it. 
The  prince  would  have  more  power  by  joining  with  the  States 
than  in  opposing  them.  Count  Lewis  expressed  sympathy 
with  these  views,  but  feared  that  Maurice  would  prefer  that 
the  ratification  should  not  be  accepted  until  the  states  of  the 
separate  provinces  had  been  heard  ;  feeling  convinced  that 
sexeral  of  those  bodies  would  reject  that  instrument  on 
account' of  the  clause  relating  to  religion. 

Jeannin  replied  that  such  a  course  would  introduce  great 
discord  into  the  provinces,  to  the  profit  of  the  enemy,  and 
that  the  King  of  France  himself — so  far  from  being  likely  to 
wish  the  ratification  rejected  because  of  the  clause — ^would 

w  Jeannin,  i.  485.  »  Ibid.  487. 
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never  I'avour  the  rui)ture  of  negotiations  if  it  came  on  aooonnt 
of  religion.  He  Lad  always  instructed  tlieni  to  use  tlieir 
efforts  to  prevent  any  division  among  the  States,  oa  sure  to 
lead  to  their  ruin.  Ho  would  certainly  desire  the  same  stipu- 
lation as  the  one  made  hy  the  King  of  Spain,  and  would 
support  rather  than  oppose  the  demand  thus  made,  in  ordcx 
to  content  the  Catholics.  To  he  sure,  he  would  prefer  that 
the  States  should  wisely  make  this  provision  of  their  own 
accord  rather  than  on  the  requisition  of  Spain,  but  a  rupture 
of  the  pending  negotiations  from  the  cause  suggested  would 
be  painful  to  him  and  very  damaging  to  his  character  at 
Rome.*' 

On  the  2nd  November  the  States-General  gave  their 
formal  answer  to  the  commissioners,  in  regard  to 
the  ratification. 

That  instrument,  they  observed,  not  only  did  not  agree 
ivith  the  form  as  promised  by  the  archdukes  in  langur^e  and 
style,  but  also  in  regard  to  the  seal,  and  to  the  insertion  and 
omission  of  several  words.  On  this  account,  and  especially 
by  reason  of  the  concluding  clause,  there  might  be  inferred 
the  annulment  of  the  solemn  promise  made  in  the  body  of 
the  instrument.  The  said  king  and  archdukes  knew  veiy 
well  that  these  States-General  of  free  countries  and  province*, 
over  which  the  king  and  archdukes  pretended  to  no  authority, 
were  competent  to  maintain  order  in  all  things  regarding  the 
good  constitution  and  gOTcmment  of  their  land  and  its  in- 
habitants. On  this  subject,  nothing  could  be  pret«nted  or 
proposed  on  the  part  of  the  king  and  archdukes  without  ' 
violation  of  formal  and  solemn  promises,'"' 

"  Nevcrtheleaa,"  continued  the  States-General,  "  in  older 
not  to  retard  a  good  work,  already  begun,  for  the  purpose  pf 
bringing  the  United  Provinces  out  of  a  long  and  bloody  war 
into  a  Christian  and  assured  peace,  the  letters  of  ratificadon 
will  he  received  in  respect  that  tboy  contain  the  declaration, 
on  part  of  botli  the  king  and  the  archdukes,  that  they  will 
treat  for  a  peace  or  a  truce  of  many  years  with  the  States- 
"  Jeoniiin,  i.  433-437.     ^  IWd.  V.dEerap.iu.  30.    Wagonaar,  tn.  387,  288. 
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General  of  the  United  Provinces,  in  quality  of,  and  as  holding 
them  to  be,  free  countries,  provinces,  and  states,  over  which 
they  make  no  pretensions/'  ^"^ 

It  was  further  intimated,  however,  that  the  ratification  was 
only  received  for  reference  to  the  estates  of  each  of  the 
provinces,  and  it  was  promised  that,  within  six  weeks,  the 
conmiissioners  should  be  informed  whether  the  provinces 
would  consent  or  refuse  to  treat.  It  was  moreover  declared 
that,  neither  at  that  moment  nor  at  any  future  time,  could 
any  point  in  the  letters  of  ratification  be  accepted  which, 
directly  or  indirectly,  might  be  interpreted  as  against  that 
essential  declaration  and  promise  in  regard  to  the  freedom  of 
the  provinces.  In  case  the  decision  should  be  taken  to  enter 
into  negotiation  upon  the  basis  of  that  ratification,  or  any 
other  that  might  meantime  arrive  from  Spain,  then  firm 
confidence  was  expressed  by  the  States  that,  neither  on  the 
part  of  the  king  nor  that  of  the  archdukes  would  there  be 
proposed  or  pretended,  in  contravention  of  that  promise,  any 
point  touching  the  good  constitution,  welfare,  state,  or  govern- 
ment of  the  United  Provinces,  and  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
hope  was  furtheimore  expressed  that,  within  ten  days  after 
the  reception  of  the  consent  of  the  States  to  treat,  commis- 
sioners would  be  sent  by  the  archdukes  to  the  Hague,  fully 
authorised  and  instructed  to  declare  roAndly  their  intentions, 
in  order  to  make  short  work  of  the  whole  business.  In  that 
case,  the  States  would  duly  authorize  and  instruct  commis- 
sioners to  act  in  their  behalf.    * 

Thus  in  the  answer  especial  warning  was  given  against  any 
possible  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  religious  question.  The 
phraseology  could  not  be  mistaken. 

.At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  the  States  demanded  that 
the  original  instrument  of  ratification  should  be  deposited 
with  them.  The  two  commissioners  declared  that  they  were 
without  power  to  consent  to  this.  Hereupon  the  Assembly 
became  violent,  and  many  members  denounced  the  refusal 
as  equivalent  to  breaking  off  the  negotiations.    Everything 

>«  Joannin,  i,  4S0. 
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iudicated,  so  it  was  ui^ed,  a  desire  on  the  Spamsh  Bide  to 
spin  delays  out  of  delays,  and,  meantime,  to  invent  daily 
some  new  trap  for  deception.  Such  was  the  vehemence  upon 
this  point  that  the  iuduatrious  Franciscan  posted  back  to 
BrUBselB,  and  returned  with  the  archduke's  permission  to 
deliver  tlic  document.'"-  Three  conditions,  however,  were 
laid  down.  The  States  must  give  a  receipt  for  the  ratifica- 
tion. They  must  say  in  that  receipt  that  the  archdukes,  in 
obtaining  the  paper  from  Spain,  had  fulfilled  their  original 
promise.  If  peace  should  not  be  made,  they  were  to  return 
the  document. 

,  When  these  conditions  were  annonnoed,  the  indignation  of 
the  republican  Government  at  the  trifling  of  their  opponents 
was  fiercer  than  ever.  The  discrepancicfi  between  the  form 
prescribed  and  the  ratification  obtained  had  always  been  very 
difficult  of  digestion,  but,  although  willing  to  pass  them  by, 
the  States  stoutly  refused  to  accept  the  document  on  these 
conditions. 

Tooth  and  nail ""  Verreyken  and  Noyon  fought  out  the 
contest  and  were  worsted.  Once  more  the  nimble  friar  sped 
back  and  forth  between  the  Hague  and  his  employer's  palace, 
and  at  last,  after  tremendous  discussions  in  cabinet  couodl, 
the  conditions  were  abandoned. 

"Noijody  can  decide,"  says  the  Jesuit  historian,  "which  ' 
was   greater — the   obstinacy  of  the   federal   Government  in 
screwing   out  of  the   opposite   i)arty   everything  it   deemed 
necessary,  or  the  indulgence  of  the  archdukes  in  making  . 
every  possible  concession." ""  -  i 

Had  these  solemn  tricksters  of  an  antiquated  school  pep-  • 
ceived  that,  in  dealing  with  men  who  meant  what  they  said 
and  said  what  they  meant,  all  these  little  dilatory  devices 
were  superfluous,  perhaps  the  wholesome  result  might  have 
sooner  been  reached.  In  a  contest  of  diplomacy  against  time 
it  generally  happens  that  time  is  the  winner,  and  on  this 
occasion,  time  and  the  republic  were  fighting  on  .the  same 
side. 


"»  GttllnwJ,  342. 
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On  the  13th  December  the  States-General  re-assembled  at 
the  Hague,  the  separate  provmces  having  in  the  interval 
given  fresh  instructions  to  their  representatives.  It  was  now 
decided  that  no  treaty  should  be  made,  unless  the  freedom  of 
the  commonwealth  was  recognized  in  phraseology  which, 
after  consultation  with  the  foreign  ambassadors,  should  be 
deemed  satisfactory.  Farther  it  was  agreed  that,  neither  in 
ecclesiastical  nor  secular  matters,  should  any  conditions  be 
accepted  which  could  be  detrimental  to  freedom.  In  case 
the  enemy  should  strive  for  the  contrary,  the  world  would  be 
convinced  that  he  alone  was  responsible  for  the  failure  of  the 
peace  n^otiations.  Then,  with  the  support  of  other  powers 
friendly  to  the  republic,  hostilities  could  be  resumed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  ensure  a  favourable  issue  for  an  upright  cause. 

The  armistice,  begun  on  the  4th  of  May,  was  running  to 
an  end,  and  it  was  now  renewed  at  the  instance  of  the  States. 
That  Government,  moreover,  on  the  23rd  December  formally 
notified  to  the  archdukes  that,  trusting  to  their  declarations, 
and  to  the  statements  of  Neyen  and  Verreyken,  it  was  willing 
to  hold  conferences  for  peace.*^  Their  Highnesses  were  ac- 
cordingly invited  to  appoint  seven  or  eight  commissioners  at 
once,  on  the  same  terms  as  formally. indicated. 

The  original  understanding  had  been  that  no  envoys  but 
Netherlanders  should  come  from  Brussels  for  these  negotia- 
tions.*^ 

Bameveld  and  the  peace  party,  however,  were  desirous 
that  Spinola,  who  was  known  to  be  friendly  to  a  pacific  result, 
should  be  permitted  to  form  part  of  the  mission.  Accordingly 
the  letters,  publicly  drawn  up  in  the  Assembly,  adhered  to 
the  original  arrangement,  but  Bameveld,  with  the  privity 
of  other  leading  personages,  although  without  the  knowledge  of 
Maurice,  Lewis  William,  and  the  State-Council,  secretly  en- 
closed a  little  note  in  the  principal  despatch  to  Neyen  and 
Verreyken.*'^    In  this  billet  it  was  intimated  that,  notwith- 

J«»  Resol  H0II.4  Dec  1607.  Wage-i  »<"  Resol.  Holl.  4  Dec.  Wagenaar. 
naar,  ix.  290,  291.  ix  293-295.    Van  der  Kemp,  iU.  81 
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standing  the  prohibition  in  regard  to  foreigners,  the  States 
were  willing — it  liaving  been  proposed  that  one  or  two 
who  were  not  Netherlanders  should  be  sent — that  n  single 
Spaniard,  provtdi;d  he  were  not  one  of  the  principal  militaiy 
commanders,  should  make  part  of  the  embassy.'* 

The  phraseology  had  a  double  meaning.  Spinola  waa 
certainly  the  chief  military  commander,  but  he  was  not  a 
Spaniard,  This  eminent  personage  might  be  suppoeed  to 
have  thus  received  penniesion  to  come  to  the  Netherlands, 
despite  all  that  had  been  urged  by  the  war-party  against  the 
danger  incurred,  in  case  of  a  renewal  of  hoBtilities,  by  admit- 
ting so  clear-sighted  an  enemy  into  the  heart  qf  the  republic. 
Moreover,  the  terms  of  the  secret  note  would  authorize  the 
appointment  of  another  foreigner — oven  a  Spaniard — while 
the  crafty  president  Eichardot  might  creep  into  the  commis- 
sion, on  the  ground  that,  being  a  Burgundian,  he  might  &irlj 
call  himself  a  Netherlander. 

And  all  tiiis  happened. 

Thus,  after  a  whole  year  of  parley,  in  which  the  Statea- 
General  had  held  firmly  io  their  original  position,  while  the 
Spanish  Government  had  crept  up  inch  by  inch,  and  throogh 
countless  windings  and  _BTil»terfuges,  to  the  point  on  which 
they  might  have  all  stood  together  at  first,  and  thus  have 
saved  a  twelvemonth,  it  was  finally  settled  tliat  peace  con- 
ferences should  begin. 

Bameveld  had  carried  the  day,  Maurice  and  his  cousin 
Lewis  WiUiam  had  uniformly,  deliberately,  but  not  factionsly, 
used  all  their  influence  against  any  nt^otiations.  The  prince 
had  all  along  loudly  expressed  his  conviction  that  neither  the 
archdukes  nor  Spain  would  ever  be  brought  to  an  honourable 
l>eace.  The  most  to  be  expected  of  them  was  a  truce  of 
twelve  or  fifteen  years,  to  which  his  consent  at  least  should 
never  be  given,  and  during  which  cessation  of  hostilities, 
should  it  be  accorded,  every  imaginable  effort  would  be  made 
to  regain  by  intrigue  what  the  king  had  lost  by  the  sword."* 
As  for  the  King  of  England  and  hia  counsellors,  Maurice 
"*  Authorities  last  cited.  ™  Van  <!cr  Kemp,  iii,  1& 
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always  denounced  them  as  more  Spanish  than  Spaniards^ 
as  doing  their  best  to  put  themselves  on  the  most  intimate 
terms  with  his  Catholic  Majesty,  and  as  secretly  desirous — 
insane  policy  as  it  seemed — of  forcing  the  Netherlands  back 
again  under  the  sceptre  of  that  monarch. 

He  had  at  first  been  supported  in  his  position  by  the 
French  ambassadors,  who  had  felt  or  affected  disinclination 
for  peace,  but  who  had  subsequently  thrown  the  whole  of 
their  own  and  their  master's  influence  on  the  side  of  Bame- 
veld.  They  had  done  their  best — and  from  time  to  time  they 
had  been  successful — to  effect  at  least  a  superficial  reconcilia- 
tion between  those  two  influential  personages.  They  had 
employed  all  the  arguments  at  their  disposal  to  bring  the 
prince  over  to  the  peace  party.  Especially  they  had  made 
use  of  the  argumentum  ad  crumenam,  which  that  veteran 
broker  in  politics,  Jeannin,  had  found  so  effective  in  times 
past  with  the  great  lords  of  the  League.  But  Maurice 
showed  himself  so  proof  against  the  golden  inducements 
suggested  by  the  President  that  he  and  his  king  both  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  there  were  secret  motives  at  work,  and 
that  Maurice  was  not  dazzled  by  the  brilliant  prospects  held 
out  to  him  by  Henry,  only  because  his  eyes  were  stedfastly 
fixed  upon  some  unknown  but  splendid  advantage,  to  be 
gained  through  other  combinations.  It  was  naturally  difficult 
for  Henry  to  imagine  the  possibility  of  a  man,  playing  a  first 
part  in  the  world's  theatre,  being  influenced  by  so  weak  a 
motive  as  conviction. 

Lewis  William  too^that  "  grave  and  wise  young  man,"  as 
Lord  Leicester  used  to  call  him  twenty  years  before — ^re- 
mained steadily  on  the  side  of  the  prince.  .  Both  in  private 
conversation  and  in  long  speeches  to  the  States-General,  he 
maintained  that  the  Spanish  court  was  incapable  of  sincere 
negotiations  with  the  commonwealth,  that  to  break  faith 
with  heretics  and  rebels  would  always  prove  the  foundation  of 
its  whole  policy,  and  that  to  deceive  them  by  pretences  of 
a  truce  or  a  treaty,  and  to  triumph  afterwards  over  the 
results  of  its  fraud,  was  to  be  expected  as  a  matter  of  course. 
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Sooner  would  the  face  of  nature  be  changed  than  the  cardinal 
maxim  of  Catholic  stateBmanship  he  almndonetl,"" 

But  the  influence  of  the  NassauB,  of  the  province  of 
Zeeland,  of  the  clergy,  and  of  the  war-party  in  general,  hod 
been  overbalanced  by  Bameveld  and  the  city  corporations, 
aided  by  the  strenuous  exertions  of  the  French  ambossadoTK. 

The  decision  of  the  StatCT-Gencral  woa  received  with 
sincere  joy  at  BniBsels.  The  archdukes  had  something  to 
hope  from  peace,  and  little  but  disaster  and  ruin  to  them- 
selves  from  a  continuance  of  the  war.  Spinola  too  was 
unaffectedly  in  favour  of  negotiations.  He  took  the  ground 
that  the  foreign  enemies  of  Spain,  as  well  as  her  pretended 
friends,  agreed  in  wishii^  her  to  go  on  with  the  war,  and 
that  this  ought  to  open  her  eyes  aa  to  the  expediency  of 
peace.  While  there  was  a  general  satisfaction  in  Europe  that 
the  steady  exhaustion  of  her  strength  in  this  eternal  contest 
made  her  daily  less  and  less  formidable  to  other  nations, 
there  were  on  the  other  hand  puerile  complaints  at  court  tlmt 
the  conditions  prescribed  by  impious  and  insolent  rebels  to 
their  sovereign  were  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  monarchy."* 
The  spectacle  of  Spain  sending  ambassadors  to  the  Hague  to 
treat  for  peace,  on  the  basis  of  Netherland  independence, 
would  be  a  humiliation  such  as  had  never  been  exhibited 
before.  That  the  haughty  confederation  should  bo  allowed 
thus  to  accomplish  its  ends,  to  trample  down  all  resistanco 
to  its  dictation,  and  to  defy  the  whole  world  by  its  insulto  to 
the  Church  and  to  the  sacrod  princi2>le  of  monarchy,  was  most 
galling  to  Spanish  pride.  Spinola,  as  a  son  of  Italy,  and  not 
inspired  by  the  fervent  hatred  to  Protestantism  which  wm 
indigenous  to  the  other  peninsula,  steadily  resisted  those 
arguments.  None  knew  better  than  he  the  sternness  of  the 
stuff  out  of  which  that  republic  was  made,  and  he  felt  that 
now  or  never  was  the  time  to  treat,  even  as,  five  years  before, 
jam  aut  nunquam  had  been  inscribed  on  his  banner  outside 
Ostend.     But  he  protested  that  his  friends  gave  him  even 

.t.-Gea.  30  Oct  11)07,  in  Van  der  Kemp.  lii. 
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harder  work  than  his  enemies  had  ever  done,  and  he  stoutly 
maintained  that  a  peace  against  which  all  the  rivals  of  Spain 
seemed  to  have  conspired  jfrom  fear  of  seeing  her  tranquil 
and  disembarrassed,  must  be  advantageous  to  Spain.  The 
genial  and  quick-witted  Genoese  could  not  see  and  hear  all 
the  secret  letters  and  private  conversations  of  Henry  and 
James  and  their  ambassadors,  and  he  may  be  pardoned  for 
supposing  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  crooked  and  incom- 
prehensible poKtics  of  Greenwich  and  Paris,  the  serious  object 
of  both  England  and  France  was  to  prolong  the  war.  In  his 
most  private  correspondence  he  expressed  great  doubts  as  to 
a  favourable  issue  to  the  pending  conferences,  but  avowed 
his  determination  that  if  they  should  fail  it  would  be  jfrom  no 
want  of  earnest  effort  on  his  part  to  make  them  succeed.  It 
should  never  be  said  that  he  preferred  his  own  private 
advantage  to  the  duty  of  serving  the  best  interests  of  the 
crown.  "^ 

Meantune  the  India  trade,  which  was  to  form  the  great 
bone  of  contention  in  the  impendii^  conferences,  had  not 
been  practically  neglected  of  late  by  the  enterprising 
Hollanders.  Peter  Verhoeff,  fresh  from  the  victory  of 
Gibraltar,  towards  which  he  had  personally  so  much  con- 
tributed by  the  splendid  manner  in  which  he  had  handled 
the  ^olus  after  the  death  of  Admiral  Heemskerk,  was 
placed  in  command  of  a  fleet  to  the  East  Indies,  which  was 
to  sail  early  in  the  spring.*" 

Admiral  Matelieff ,  who  had  been  cruising  in  those  seas  during 
the  three  years  past,  was  now  on  his  way  home.  His 
exploits  had  been  worthy  the  growing  fame  of  the  ^^* 
republican  navy.  In  the  summer  of  1606  he  had  laid  siege 
to  the  town  and  fortress  of  Malacca,  constructed  by  the  Por- 
tuguese at  the  southmost  extremity  of  the  Malay  peninsulli. 
Andreas  Hurtado  de  Mendoza  commanded  the  position,  with 
a  force  of  three  thousand  men,  among  whom  were  many  In- 
dians. The  King  or  Sultan  of  Johore,  at  the  south-eastern 
extremity  of  the  peninsula,  remained  faithful  to  his  Dutch 

"*  GaUucci,  849,  360.  "»  Wagenaar,  ix.  801. 
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allies,  and  accopted  the  proposition  of  MateliefiF  to  take  part  in 
the  hoatilities  now  begun.  The  admiral's  fleet  consisted  of 
eleven  small  ships,  with  fourteen  hundred  men.  It  was  not 
exactly  a  military  exjtedition.  To  the  sailors  of  each  ship  were 
assigned  certain  shares  of  the  general  profits,  and  as  it  waa 
obvious  that  more  money  was  likely  to  be  gaiued  by  trade  with. 
the  natives,  or  by  the  capture  of  such  stray  carracks  and  other 
merchantmen  of  the  enemy  as  were  frequently  to  be  met  is 
these  regions,  the  men  were  not  particularly  eager  to  take  part 
in  sieges  of  towns  or  battles  with  cruisers.  Mat^lieff,  however, 
had  sufficient  influence  over  his  comrades  to  inflame  their  zeali 
on  this  occasion  for  the  fame  of  the  republic,  and  to  indnoe 
them  to  give  the  Indian  princes  and  the  native  soldiery  a 
lesson  in  Batavian  warfare. 

A  landing  was  eflected  on  the  peninsula,  the  sailors  and 
guns  were  disembarked,  and  an  imposing  auxiliary  force,  sent, 
according  to  promise,  afber  much  delay,  by  the  Sultan  of 
Johore,  proceeded  to  invest  Malacca.  The  ground  proved  wet, 
swampy,  and  impracticable  for  trenches,  galleries,  covered 
ways,  and  all  the  other  machinery  of  a  regular  si^e. 
Matelieff  was  not  a  soldier  nor  a  naval  commander  by  profes- 
sion, but  a  merchant-skipper,  like  sS  many  other  heroes  whose 
achievements  were  to  bo  the  permanent  glory  of  their  father- 
land. He  would  not,  however,  have  been  a  Netherlander  had 
he  not  learned  something  of  the  science  which  Prince  Maurice 
had  so  long  been  teaching,  not  only  to  his  own  countrymen 
but  to  the  whole  world.  So  moveable  turret*,  conatructed  of 
the  spice-trees  which  grew  in  rank  luxuriance  all  around,  were 
filled  with  earth  and  stones,  and  advanced  towards  the  fort- 
Hod  the  natives  been  as  docile  to  learn  as  the  Hollanders 
were  ej^er  to  teach  a  few  easy  lessons  in  the  military  art,  the 
doom  of  Andreas  Hnrtado  de  Mendoza  would  have  been  sealed. 
But  the  great  truths  which  tliose  youthful  pedants,  Maurice 
and  Lewis  William,  had  extracted  twenty  years  before  from 
the  works  of  the  Emperor  Leo  and  earlier  pagans,  amid  the 
jeers  of  veterans,  were  not  easy  to  transplant  to  the  Malayan 
peninsula. 
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It  soon  proved  that  those  white-turbaned,  loose-garmented, 
snpple-jointed,  highly-pictxiresque  troops  of  the  sultan  were 
not  likely  to  distinguish  themselves  for  anything  but  wonder- 
ful rapidity  in  retreat.  Not  only  did  they  shrink  from  any 
advance  towards  the  distant  forts,  but  they  were  incapable 
of  abiding  an  attack  within  or  behind  their  towers,  and,  at 
every  random  shot  from  the  enemy's  works,  they  threw  down 
their  arms  and  fled  from  their  stations,  in  dismay.  It  was 
obvious  enough  that  the  conquest  and  subjugation  of  such 
feeble  warriors  by  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards  were  hardly 
to  be  considered  brilliant  national  trophies.  They  had  fallen 
an  easy  prey  to  the  first  European  invader.  They  had  no 
discipline,  no  obedience,  no  courage ;  and  Matelieff  soon 
found  that  to  attempts  scientific  siege  with  such  auxiliaries 
against  a  well-conBtructed  stone  fortress,  garrisoned  with 
three  thousand  troops,  under  an  experienced  Spanish  soldier, 
was  but  midsummer  madness. 

Fevers  and  horrible  malaria,  bred  by  the  blazing  sun  of  the 
equator  out  of  those  pestilential  jungles,  poisoned  the  atmo- 
sphere. His  handful  of  troops,  amounting  to  not  much  more 
than  a  hundred  men  to  each  of  his  ships,  might  melt  away 
before  his  eyes.  Nevertheless,  although  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  carry  the  place  by  regular  approach,  he  would  not 
abandon  the  hope  of  reducing  it  by  famine.  During  four 
months  long,  accordingly,  he  kept  every  avenue  by  land  or 
sea  securely  invested.  In  August,  however,  the  Spanish  vice- 
roy of  India,  Don  Alphonso  de  Castro,  made  his  appearance 
on  the  scene.  Coming  from  Qoa  with  a  splendid  fleet,  number- 
ing fourteen  great  galleons,  four  galleys,  and  sixteen  smaller 
vessels,  manned  by  three  thousand  seven  hundred  Portuguese 
and  other  Europeans,  and  an  equal  number  of  native  troops, 
he  had  at  first  directed  his  course  towards  Atchen,  on  the 
north-west  point  of  Sumatra.  Here,  with  the  magnificent 
arrogance  which  Spanish  and  Portuguese  viceroys  were  accus- 
tomed to  manifest  towards  the  natives  of  either  India,  he 
summoned  the  king  to  surrender  his  strongholds,  to  assist  in 
constructing  a  fortress  for  the  use  of  his  conquerors,  to  deliver 
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up  all  the  Netherlanders  within  his  domains,  and  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  expedition  which  had  thus  been  sent  to 
chastise  him.  But  the  King  of  Atchen  had  not  sent  ambas- 
sadors into  the  camp  of  Prince  Maurice  before  the  city  of 
Grave  in  vain.  He  had  learned  that  there  were  other  white 
skins  besides  the  Spaniards  at  the  antipodes,  and  that  the 
republic  whose  achievements  in  arts  and  arms  were  conspicu- 
ous trophies  of  Western  civilization,  was  not,  as  it  had  been 
represented  to  him,  a  mere  nest  of  pirates.  He  had  learned 
to  prefer  an  alliance  with  Holland  to  slavery  under  Spain. 
Moreover,  he  had  Dutch  engineers  and  architects  in  his  ser- 
vice, and  a  well-constructed  system  of  Dutch  fortifications 
around  his  capital.  To  the  summons  to  surrender  himself 
and  his  allies  he  returned  a  defiant 'answer.  The  viceroy 
ordered  an  attack  upon  the  city.  One  fort  was  taken.  From 
before  the  next  he  was  repulsed  with  great  loss.  The 
Sumatrans  had  derived  more  profit  fi-om  intercourse  with 
Europeans  than  the  inhabitants  of  Johore  or  the  Moluccas 
had  done.  De  Castro  abandoned  the  siege.  He  had  received 
intelligence  of  the  dangerous  situation  x>f  Malacca,  and  moved 
down  upon  the  place  with  his  whole  fleet.  Admiral  Mateliefi", 
apprised  -by  scouts  of  his  approach,  behaved  with  the  readi- 
ness and  coolness  of  a  veteran  campaigner.  Before  De  Castro 
could  arrive  in  the  roadstead  of  Malacca,  he  had  withdrawn 
all  his  troops  from  their  positions,  got  all  his  artillery  re- 
shipped,  and  was  standing  out  in  the  straits,  awaiting  the 
enemy. 
On  the  17th  August,  the  two  fleets,  so  vastly  dispropor- 
17  Aug.  tionate  in  number,  size,  equipment,  and  military 
1606.  ioxdQ — eighteen  galleons  and  galleys,  with  four 
or  five  thousand  %hting  men,  against  eleven  small  vessels 
and  twelve  or  fourteen  hundred  sailors — ^met  in  that  narrow 
sea.  The  action  lasted  all  day.  It  was  neither  spirited  nor 
sanguinary.  It  ought  to  have  been  within  the  power  of  the 
Spaniard  to  crush  his  diminutive  adversary.  It  might  have 
seemed  a  sufficient  triumph  for  Matelieft  to  manoeuvre  him- 
self out  of  harm's  way.    No  vessel  on  either  side  was  boarded, 
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not  one  surrendered,  but  two  on  each  side  were  set  on  fire 
and  destroyed.  Eight  of  the  Dutchmen  were  killed — not  a 
very  sanguinary  result  after  a  day's  encounter  with  so 
imposing  an  armada.  De  Castro's  losses  were  much  greater, 
l)ut  still  the  battle  was  an  insignificant  one,  and  neither  fleet 
gained  a  victory.  Night  put  an  end  to  the  cannonading,  and 
the  Spaniards  withdrew  to  Malacca,  while  Matelieff  bore  away 
to  Johore.  The  siege  of  Malacca  was  relieved,  and  the 
Netherlanders  now  occupied  themselves  with  the  defence 
of  the  feeble  sovereign  at  the  other  point  of  the  peninsula. 

Matelieff  lay  at  Johore  a  month,  repairing  damages  and 
laying  in  supplies.     While  still  at  the  place,  he  received  infor- 
mation that  a  large  part  of  the  Spanish  armada  had  sailed 
from  Malacca.     Several  of  his  own  crew,  who  had  lost  their 
shares  in  the  adventure  by  the  burning  of  the  ships  to  which 
they  belonged  in  the  action  of  17th  August,  were  reluctant 
and  almost  mutinous  when  their  admiral  now  proposed  to 
them  a  sudden  assault  on' the  portion  of  the  Spanish  fleet  still 
remaining  within  reach.    They  had  not  come  forth  for  barren 
glory,  many  protested,  but  in  search  gf  fortune ;  they  were  - 
not  elated  by  the  meagre  result  of  the  expedition.    Matelieff 
succeeded,  however,  at  last  in  inspiring  all  the  men  of  his  com- 
mand with  an  enthusiasm  superior  to  sordid  appeals,  and 
made  p.  few  malcontents.    On  the  21st  September,  he  sailed 
to  Malacca,  and  late  in  the  afternoon  again  attacked  the 
Spaniards.    Their  fleet  consisted  of  seven  great  galleons  and 
three  galleys  lying  in  a  circle  before  the  town.    The  outer- 
most ship,  called  the  St.  Nicholas,  was  boarded  by  men  from 
three  of  the  Dutch  galleots  with  sudden  and  irresistible  fury. 
There  was  a  brief  but  most  terrible  action,  the  Nethejrlanders 
seeming  endowed  with  superhuman  vigour.     So  great  was  the 
panic  that  there  was  hardly  an  effort  at  defence,  and  within 
less  than  an  hour  nearly  every  Spaniard  on  board  the  St. 
Nicholas  had  been  put  to  the  sword.    The  rest  of  the  armada 
engaged  the  Dutch  fleet  with  spirit,  but  one  of  the  great 
galleons  was  soon  set  on  fire  and  burned  to  the  water's  edge. 
Another,  dismasted  and  crippled,  struck  her  flag,  and  all  that 
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remained  would  probably  have  been  Burrendered  or  destroyed 
had  not  the  Budden  darkness  of  a  tropical  nightfall  put  an  end 
to  the  combat  at  set  of  aun.  Nest  morning  another  galleon, 
in  a  shattered  and  sinking  condition,  was  taken  poeseasion  of 
and  found  filled  with  dead  and  dpng.  The  rest  of  the  Spanish 
ships  made  their  escape  into  tlie  harbour  of  Malacca.  Mate- 
liefl' stood  off  and  on  in  the  straits  for  a  day  or  two,  hesitating 
tor  fear  of  shallows  to  follow  into  the  roadstead.  Betbre  he 
could  take  a  decision,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the 
enemy,  panic-struck,  save  him  any  further  trouble.  Kot 
waiting  for  another  attack,  the  Spaniards  set  fire  to  every  one 
of  their  ships,  and  retired  into  their  fortress,  w-hile  Matelieff 
and  his  men  enjoyed  the  great  conflagration  as  idle  spectators. 
Thus  the  enterprising  Dutch  admiral  had  destroyed  ten  great 
war-ships  of  the  enemy,  and,  strange  to  relate,  had  scarcely 
lost  one  man  of  his  whole  squadron.  Barely  had  a  more  com- 
plete triumph  been  achieved  on  the  water  than  in  this  battle 
in  the  straits  of  Malacca.  MateHeff  hati  gained  much  glory 
but  very  little  booty.  He  was  also  encumlDered  with  a  great 
number  of  prisoners.  These  he  sent  to  Don  Alphonso,  ex- 
changing tliem  for  a  very  few  Netherlanders  then  in  Spanish 
hands,  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  Bpaniards  for  ten  Dutchmen 
— thus  showing  that  he  Tield  either  the  enemy  very  cheap, 
or  his  own  countrymen  very  dear.  The  captured  ships  ho 
burned  as  useless  to  him,  but  refnined  twenty-foiu-  pieces  of 
artillery. 

It  was  known  to  Matelieff  that  the  Spanish  viceroy  had 
received  instructions  to  inflict  chastisement  on  all  the  oriental 
potentates  and  their  subjects  who  had  presumed  of  late  to 
trade  and  to  form  alliances  with  the  Netherlanders.  Johore, 
Achem,  Paham,  Patane,  Amboyna,  and  Bantam,  were  the 
most  probable  points  of  attack.  Johore  had  now  been  effec- 
tually defended,  Achem  had  protected  itself  The  Dutch  fleet 
proceeded  at  first  to  Bantam  for  reireshment,  and  from  this 
]>oint  Matelieflf  sent  three  of  his  ships  back  to  Holland.  "With 
the  six  remaining  to  him,  he  sailed  for  the  Moluccas,  having 
hejvrd   of  various   changes   which   had  taken   place  in  that 
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important  archipelago.  Pausing  at  the  great  emporium  of 
nutm^s  and  aU-spice,  Amboyna,  he  took  measures  for 
strengthening  the  fortifications  of  the  place,  which  was  well 
governed  by  Frederick  Houtman,  and  then  proceeded  to 
Temate  and  Tidor. 

During  the  absence  of  the  Netherlanders,  after  the  events 
on  thoee  islands  recorded  in  a  previous  chapter,  the  Spaniards 
had  swept  down  upon  them  from  the  Philippines  with  a  fleet 
of  thirty-seven  ships,  and  had  taken  captive  the  Sultan  of 
Temate;  while  the  potentate  of  Tidor,  who  had  been  left 
by  Stephen  van  der  Hagen  in  possession  of  his  territories  on 
condition  of  fidelity  to  the  Dutch,  was  easily  induced  to 
throw  aside  the  mask,  and  to  renew  his  servitude  to  Spain. 
Thus  both  the  coveted  clove-islands  had  relapsed  into  the 
control  of  the  enemy.  Matelieff  found  it  dangerous,  on 
account  of  quicksands  and  shallows,  to  land  on  Tydore, 
but  he  took  very  energetic  measures  to  recover  possession  of 
Temate.  On  the  southern  side  of  the  island,  the  Spaniards 
had  built  a  fort  and  a  town.  The  Dutch  admiral  disembarked 
upon  the  northern  side,  and,  with,  assistance  of  the  natives, 
succeeded  in  throwing  up  substantial  fortifications  at  a  village 
called  Malaya.  The  son  of  the  former  sultan,  who  was  a 
Spanish  prisoner  at  the  Philippines,  was  now  formally 
inducted  into  his  father's  sovereignty,  and  Matelieff  esta- 
blished at  Malaya  for  his  protection  a  garrison  of  forty-five 
Hollanders  and  a  navy  of  four  small  yachts.  Such  were 
the  slender  means  with  which  Oriental  empires  were  founded 
in  those  days  by  the  stout-hearted  adventurers  of  the  little 
Batavian  republic. 

With  this  miniature  army  and  navy,  and  by  means  of  his 
alliance  with  the  distant  commonwealth,  of  whose  power 
this  handful  of  men  was  a  symbol,  the  King  of  Temate 
was  thenceforth  to  hold  his  own  against  the  rival  potentate 
on  the  other  island,  supported  by  the  Spanish  king.  The 
same  convention  of  commerce  and  amity  was  made  with 
the  Tematians  as  the  one  which  Stephen  van  der  Hagen  had 
formerly  concluded  with  the  Bandians,  and  it  was  agreed  that 
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the  potentate  should  be  included  in  any  treaty  of  peace 
that  might  be  made  between  the  republic  and  Spain. 

MateliefF,  with  three  ships   and  a  cutt«r,  now  sailed  for 
China,  but  lost  his  time  in  endeavouring  to  open  trade  with 
the  Celestial  empire.     The  dilatory  mandEtrins  drove  him  at 
last  out  of  all  patience,  and,  on  turning  his  prows  once  more 
southward,  he  had  nearly  brought  his   long   expedition  to  a 
disastrous  tennination.     Six  well-armed,  well-equipped  Por- 
tuguese galleons  sailed  out  of  Macao  to  assail  him.     It  wafl 
not  Matelieffs  instinct  to   turn  his  back  on  a  foe,  however    ,, 
formidable,  but  on  this  occasion  discretion  conquered  instinct.     || 
His  three  ships  were  out  of  repair ;  he  had  a  deficiency  of    i 
powder ;  he  was  in  every  respect  imprepared  for  a  combat ; 
and  he  reflected  upon   the   uniavourable  impression  which 
would  be  made  on  the  Chinese  mind  should  the  Hollanders, 
upon  their  first  appearance  in  the  flowery  regions,  be  van- 
quished by  the  Portuguese.    He  avoided  an  encounter,  there- 
fore, and,  by  skilful  seamemship,  eluded  all  attempts  of  the 
foe  at  pursuit.     Returning  to  Temate,  he  had  the  satisfaction    ii 
to  find  that  during  his  absence  the  doughty  little  garrison  of     l| 
Malaya  had  triumphantly  defeated  the  Spaniards  in  an  assault    | 
on  the  fortifications  of  the  little  town.     On  the  other  hand, 
the  King   of  Johore,  panic-struck  on  the  departure   of  his    I 
Dutch   protectors,   had  burned  his    own    capital,    and   had 
betaken  himself  with  all  his  court  into  the  jungle. 

Commending  the  one  and  rebuking  the  other  potentate, 
the  admiral  provided  assistance  for  both,  eome  Dutch  trading- 
vessels  having  meantime  arrived  in  the  archipelago.  Matclieff 
now  set  sail  for  Holland,  taking  with  him  some  ambassadors 
from  the  King  of  Siam  and  five  ships  weU  laden  with  spice. 
On  his  return  he  read  a  report  of  his  adventures  to  the  States- 
General,  and  received  the  warm  commendations  of  their 
High  Mightinesses.'"  Before  his  departure  from  the  tropics, 
Paul  van  Kaardeu,  with  eight  war-ships,  had  reached  Ban- 

"*  The  attthoritle*  for  MftMlleSTn  voynKea  are  Qrotina.  xvii.  79W00 ;  Mete- 
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tarn.  On  his  arrival  in  Holland  the  fleet  of  Peter  ver  Hoef 
-was  busily  fitting  out  for  another  great  expedition  to  the 
Eaat.*"  This  was  the  nation  which  Spanish  courtiers  thought 
to  exclude  for  ever  from  commerce  with  India  and  America, 
because  the  Pope  a  century  before  had  divided  half  the  globe 
between  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  and  Emmanuel  the  For- 
tunate. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  the  results  of  Matelieff's  voyage 
were  likely  to  influence  the  pending  negotiations  for  peace. 

"*  Authorities  last  cited. 
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Movements  of  the  Emperor  Badolph — Maiqnis  Spinola's  leoeption  at  the 
Hague — Meeting  of  Spinola  and  Prince  Maurice — Treaty  of  the  Bepahlic 
with  the  French  Government  —  The  Spanish  commiBsioners  before  the 
States-General — Beginning  of  negotiations — Stormy  diflcnssions — Real 
object  of  Spain  In  the  negotiations  —  Question  of  the  India  trade  — 
Abandonment  of  the  peace  project  —  Negotiations  for  a  truce — PrQlonga> 
tion  of  the  armistice  —  Further  dehiys  —  Treaty  of  the  States  with 
England — Proposals  of  the  Spanish  ambassadors  to  Henry  of  France  and 
to  James  of  England — Friar  Neyen  at  the  court  of  Spain — Spanish  pio- 
crastiiiation — Dedcdon  of  Philip  on  the  conditions  of  peace — Farther 
conference  at  the  Hague  —  Answer  of  the  States-General  to  the  proposals 
of  the  Spanish  Government — General  rupture. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1607  a  very  feeble  demon- 
stration was  made  in  the  direction  of  the  Dutch  republic  by 
the  very  feeble  Emperor  of  Germany.  Rudolph,  awaking  as 
it  might  be  from  a  trance,  or  descending  for  a  moment  firom 
his  star-gazing  tower  and  his  astrological  pursuits  to  observe 
the  movements  of  political  spheres,  suddenly  discovered  that 
the  Netherlands  were  no  longer  revolving  in  their  pre- 
ordained orbit.  Those  provinces  had  been  supposed  to  form 
part  of  one  great  system,  deriving  light  and  heat  from  the 
central  imperial  sun.  It  was  time  therefore  to  put  an  end 
to  these  perturbations.  The  emperor  accordingly,  as  if  he 
had  not  enough  on  his  hands  at  that  precise  moment  with 
tiie  Hungarians,  Transylvanians,  Bohemian  protestants,  his 
brother  Matthias  and  the  Grand  Turk,  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  States  of  Holland,  Zeeland,  and  the  provinces  confede- 
rated with  them.* 

Reminding  them  of  the  care  ever  taken  by  himself  alid  his 
father  to  hear  all  their  petitions,  and  to  obtain  for  them  a 
good  peace,  he  observed  that  he  had  just  heard  of  their  con- 

»  Meteren,  553,  et  seq.    Wagenaar,  ix.  295-299.    Grotius,  xvi.  761,  752. 
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templated  negotiations  with  King  Philip  and  Archduke 
Albert,  and  of  their  desire  to  be  declared  free  states  and 
peoples.  He  was  amazed,  he  said,  that  they  should  not  have 
given  him  notice  of  so  important  an  a£Gur,  inasmuch  as  all 
the  United  Provinces  belonged  to  and  were  fiefs  of  the  holy 
Boman  Empire.  They  were  warned,  therefore,  to  undertake 
nothing  that  might  be  opposed  to  the  feudal  law  goct. 
except  with  his  full  knowledge.  This  letter  was  ^®^- 
dated  the  9th  of  October.  The  States  took  time  to  deliberate, 
and  returned  no  answer  until  after  the  new  year.^ 

On  the  2nd  of  January,  1608,  they  informed  the  emperor 
that  they  could  never  haye  guessed  of  his  requiring  notifica- 
tion as  to  the  approaching  conferences.  They  had 
not  imagined  that  the  archduke  would  keep  them 
a  secret  from  his  brother,  or  the  king  from  his  uncle-cousin. 
Otherwise,  the'  States  would  have  sent  due  notice'  to  his 
Majesty.  They  well  remembered,  they  said,  the  appeals  made 
by  the  provinces  to  the  emperor  fi^m  time  to  time,  at  the 
imperial  diets,  for  help  against  the  tyranny  of  the  Spaniards. 
They  well  remembered,  too,  that  no  help  was  ever  given 
them  in  response  to  those  appeals.  They  had  not  forgotten 
either  the  famous  Cologne  negotiations  for  peace  in  presence 
of  the  imperial  envoys,  in  consequence  of  which  the  enemy 
had  carried  on  war  against  them  with  greater  ferocity  than 
before.  At  that  epoch  they  had  made  use  of  an  extreme 
remedy  for  an  intolerable  evil,  and  had  solemnly  renounced 
allegiance  to  the  king.  Since  that  epoch  a  whole  generation 
of  mankind  had  passed  away,  and  many  kings  and  potentates 
had  recognised  their  freedom,  obtained  for  just  cause  and 
maintained  by  the  armed  hand.  After  a  long  and  bloody 
war,  Albert  and  Philip  had  at  last  been  brought  to  acknow- 
ledge the  provinces  as  free  countries  over  which  they  pre- 
tended to  no  right,  as  might  be  seen  by  the  letters  of  both, 
copies  of  which  were  forwarded  to  the  emperor.  Full  con- 
fidence was  now  expressed,  therefore,  that  the  emperor  and  all 
Germany  would  look  with  favour  on  such  a  God-fearing  trans- 

^  Aathoritiee  last  dted. 
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action,  by  which  an  end  would  be  put  to  bo  terrible  a  war.' 
ThuB  the  States-General ;  replying  with  gentle  scorn  to  the 
antiquated  claim  of  eovereignty  on  the  part  of  imperial 
majesty.  Duly  authenticHted  by  citations  •  of  investitures, 
indulgences,  and  concordates,  engrossed  on  yellowest  parch- 
ment, sealed  with  reddest  sealing-wax,  and  reposing  in  A 
thousand  pigeon-holes  in  mustiest  archives,  no  claim  could  be 
more  solemn  or  stately.  Unfortunately,  however,  rebel  pikes 
and  matchlocks,  during  the  past  forty  years,  had  made  too 
many  rents  in  those  sacred  parchments  to  leave  much  hope 
of  their  ever  being  pieced  handsomely  together  again.  As 
to  the  historical  theory  of  imperial  enfeoffinent,  the  States 
thought  it  more  delicate  to  glide  smoothly  and  silently  over 
the  whole  matter.  It  would  have  been  base  to  acknowledga 
and  impolite  to  refute  the  claim.' 

It  is  as  well  to  imitate  this  reserve.  It  isenou^  simply 
to  remind  the  reader  that  although  so  latti  as  the  time 
of  Charles  V,,  the  provinces  had  been  declared  conBtituent 
parts  of  the  empire,  liable  to  its  burthena,  and  entitled  to  its 
protection  ;  the  Netherlanders  l>eing  practical  people,  and 
deeming  burthens  and  protection  correlative,  had  declined 
the  burthen  because  always  deprived  of  the  protection. 

And  now,  after  a  year  spent  in  clearing  away  the  moim- 
tains  of  dust  which  impeded  the  pathway  to  peace,  and 
which  one  honest  vigorous  human  breath  might  at  once  have 
blown  into  space,  the  envoys  of  the  archduke  set  forth. 
towards  the  Hague. 

Marquis  Spinola,  Don  Juan  de  Mancicidor,  private  secre- 
tary to  the  King  of  Sjtain,  President  Richardot,  Auditor 
Verreyken,  and  Brother  John  Neyen — a  Genoese,  a  Spaniard, 
a  Burgundian,  a  Fleming,  and  a  Franciscan  friar — travelling 
in  great  state,  with  a  long  train  of  carriage-s,  horses,  lackeys, 
cooks,  and  secretaries,  by  way  of  Breda,  Beigen-op-Zoom, 

81  Jan.    Dort,  Eottenlam,  and  Delft,  and  being  received  io 

1808.      gj^g]j  town  and  village  through  which  they  passed 
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"with  great  demonstrations  of  respect  and  cordial  welcome, 
arrived  at  last  within  a  mile  of  the  Hague.^ 

It  was  the  dead  of  winter,  and  of  the  severest  winter 
that  had  occurred  for  many  years.  Every  river,  estuary, 
canal  was  frozen  hard.  All  Holland  was  one  broad  level 
sheet  of  ice,  over  which  the  journey  had  been  made  in 
sledges.  On  the  last  day  of  January  Prince  Maurice,  accom- 
panied by  Lewis  William,  and  by  eight  state  coaches  filled 
with  distinguished  personages,  left  the  Hague  and  halted  at 
the  Hoom  bridge,  about  midway  between  Eyswyk  and  the 
capital  The  prince  had  replied  to  the  first  request  of  the 
States  that  he  should  go  forward  to  meet  Spinola,  by  saying 
that  he  would  do  so  willingly  if  it  were  to  give  him  battle  ; 
otherwise  not  Olden-Bameveld  urged  upon  him  however 
that,  as  servant  of  the  republic,  he  was  bound  to  do  what  the 
States  commanded,  as  a  matter  involving  the  dignity  of  the 
nation^  In  consequence  of  this  remonstrance  Maurice  con- 
sented to  go,  but  he  went  unwillingly.*  The  advancing 
procession  of  the  Spanish  ambassadors  was  already  in  sight. 
Far  and  wide  in  whatever  direction  the  eye  could  sweep, 
the  white  surface  of  the  landscape  was  blackened  with  human 
beings.  It  seemed  as  if  the  whole  population  of  the  Nether- 
lands had  assembled,  in  mass  meeting,  to  witness  the  pacific 
interview  between  those  two  great  chieftains  who  had  never 
before  stood  face  to  face  except  upon  the  battle-field. 

In  carriages,  in  donkey  carts,  upon  horseback,  in  sledges, 
on  skates,  upon  foot — ^men,  women,  and  children,  gentle  and 
simple,  Protestants,  Catholics,  Gomarites,  Arminians,  anabap- 
tists, country  squires  in  buff  and  bandaleer,  city  magistrates 
and  merchants  in  furs  and  velvet,  artisans,  boatmen,  and 
peasants,  with  their  wives  and  daughters  in  well-starched  ruff 
and  tremendous  head-gear — they  came  thronging  in  countless 
multitudes,  those  honest  Hollanders,  cheering  and  throwing 
up  their  caps  in  honour  of  the  chieftain  whose  military 
genius  had  caused  so  much  disaster  to  their  country.  This 
uproarious  demonstration  of  welcome  on  the  part  of  the 

B  Meteren,  563.  '  Letter  of  Aeresens,  in  Deventer,  iii.  168. 
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multitude  moved  the  spleen  of  many  who  were  old  enough  to 
remember  the  horrore  of  Spanish  warfare  within  their  borders. 
"Thus  unreflecting,  gaping,  booribh,  are  nearly  all  the 
common  people  of  these  pTOvincee,"'  said  a  contemporary, 
describing  the  scene,  and  forgetting  that  both  high  and  low, 
according  to  his  own  account,  made  up  the  mass  of  spectators 
on  that  winter's  day.  Moreover  it  seems  difficult  to  undt-r- 
stand  why  the  Hollanders  should  not  have  indulged  a  legiti- 
mate curiosity,  and  made  a  holiday  on  this  memorable 
occasion.  Spinola  was  not  entering  their  capital  in  triumph, 
a  Spanish  army  was  not  marching — as  it  might  have  done 
had  the  course  of  events  teen  different — over  the  protective 
rivers  and  marshes  of  the  fatherland,  now  changed  by  the 
exceptional  cold  into  solid  highways  for  invasion.  On  the 
contrary,  the  arrival  of  the  great  enemy  within  their  gates, 
with  the  olive-branch  instead  of  the  sword  in  hia  hand,  was 
a  victory  not  for  Spain  but  for  the  republic.  It  was  known 
throughout  the  land  that  he  was  commissioned  by  the  king 
and  the  archdukes  to  treat  for  peace  with  the  States-Gener^ 
of  the  Unitt:d  Provinces  as  with  the  repreeentativeB  of  a 
free  and  independent  na,tion,  utterly  beyond  any  foreign 
control. 

Was  not  this  opening  of  a  cheeriul  and  pacific  prospect, 
after  a  half  century's  fight  for  liberty,  a  fair  cause  for 
rejoicing  ? 

The  Spanish  commiBsioners  arrived  at  the  Hoom  bridge, 
Spinola  alighted  from  his  coach,  Prince  Maurice  stepped 
forward  into  the  road  to  greet  hira.  Then  the  two  eminent 
soldiers,  whose  names  had  of  late  been  so  familiar  in  the 
mouths  of  men,  shook  hands  and  embraced  with  heroic 
cordiality,  while  a  mighty  about  went  up  from  the  multitude 
around.  It  was  a  stately  and  dramatic  spectacle,  that 
peaceful  meeting  of  the  rival  leaders  in  a  war  which  had 
begun  before  either  of  them  was  bom.  The  bystandera 
ohacrved,  .or  thought  that  they  observed,  signs  of  great 
emotion  on  the  faces  of  both.     It  has  also  been  recorded  that 
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each  addressed  the  other  in  epigrammatic  sentences  of  com- 
pliment. "  God  is  my  witness,"  Maurice  was  supposed  to 
have  said,  ^^  that  the  arrival  of  these  honourable  negotiators 
is  most  grateful  to  me.  Time,  whose  daughter  is  truth,  will 
show  the  faith  to  be  given  to  my  words."® 

"  This  fortunate  day,"  replied  Spinola,  "  has  filled  lull  the 
measure  of  my  hopes  and  wishes,  and  taken  from  me  the 
fiMSulty  of  ever  wishing  for  anything  again.  I  trust  in  divine 
clemency  that  an  opportunity  may  be  given  to  show  my 
gratitude,  and  to  make  a  fit  return  for  the  humanity  thus 
shown  me  by  the  most  excellent  prince  that  the  sun  shines 
upon."* 

With  this  both  got  into  the  stadholder's  carriage,  Spinola 
being  placed  on  Maurice's  right  hand.  Their  conversation 
during  their  brief  drive  to  the  capital,  followed  by  their  long 
retinue,  and  by  the  enthusiastic  and  vociferating  crowd,'  has 
not  been  chronicled.  It  is  also  highly  probable  that  the 
second-rate  theatrical  dialogue  which  the  Jesuit  historian, 
writing  fiom  Spinola's  private  papers,  haa  preserved  .for 
posterity,  was  rather  what  seemed  to  his  imagination  appro- 
priate for  the  occasion  than  a  faithful  shorthand  report  of 
anything  really  uttered.  A  few  commonplace  phrases  of 
welcome,  with  a  remark  or  two  perhaps  on  the  unexampled 
severity  of  the  frost,  seem  more  likely  to  have  formed  the 
substance  of  that  brief  conversation. 

A  couple  of  trumpeters  of  Spinola  went  braying  through 
the  streets  of  the  village  capital,  heralding  their  master's 
approach  with  superfluous  noise,  and  exciting  the  disgust  of 
the  quieter  portion  of  the  burghers.^  At  last  however  the 
envoys  and  their  train  were  all  comfortably  housed.  The 
Marquis,  President  Richardot,  and  Secretary  Mancicidor, 
were  established  at  a  new  mansion  on  the  Vyverberg, 
belonging  to  Goswyn  Menskens.  The  rest  of  the  legation 
were  lodged  at  the  house  of  Wassenaer.^^ 

It  soon  became  plain  that  the  ways  of  life  and  the  style  of 

8  Gallucci,  352.  »Ibid. 
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boueekeeping  habitual  to  great  officers  of  the  Spatiisb  crown 
were  very  diflereat  Irom  the  thrifty  manners  and  customs  of 
Dutch  republicans.  It  was  so  long  since  anything  like  royal 
pomp  and  circumetanco  had  been  seen  in  their  borders  that 
the  exhibition,  now  made,  excited  astouisUment.  It  was  & 
land  where  every  cliild  went  to  school,  where  almost  every 
individual  inhabitant  could  read  and  write,  where  even  tha 
middle  classes '  were  proficients  in  mathematics  and  the 
classics,  and  could  speak  two  or  more  modem  languages 
where  the  whole  nation,  with  hut  few  exceptions,  were  prc^- 
ducers  of  material  or  intellectual  wealth,  and  where  com- 
paratively little  of  unproductive  consumption  prevailed. 
Those  self-governing  and  self-sustaining  municipalities  had 
almost  Ibi^otten  the  existence  of  the  magnificent  nothings 
so  dear  to  the  hearts  of  Huge. 

Spinola'a  house  was  open  day  and  night.  The  gorgeous 
plate,  gigantic  candelabra,  mighty  ewers,  shields  and  lavers 
of  silver  and  gold,  which  decorated  his  tables  and  ride- 
bofirds,  amazed  the  gaping  crowd.  He  dined  and  supped 
in  state  every  day,  and  the  public  were  admitted  to  gaze 
upon  his  banquets  as  if  he  had  been  a  monarch.  It  seemed, 
said  those  homely  republicans,  as  if  "  a  silver  christeiting 
were  going  on  every  day  in  his  house." '^ 

There  were  even  grave  remonstrances  made  to  the  m^;i»- 
tracy  and  to  the  States-General  against  the  efiect  of  such 
ostentatious  and  immoral  jiroceedings  ujion  the  popular  mind, 
and  suggestions  that  at  least  the  doors  should  be  shut,  so 
that  the  scandal  might  be  confined  to  Spinola's  own  house- 
bold.  But  the  republican  authorities  deciding,  not  without 
wisdom,  that  the  spectacle  ought  to  serve  rather  as  a  whole- 
some warning  than  as  a  contaminating  example,  declined 
any  intjuisitorial  interference  with  the  housekeeping  of  the 
Spanish  ambassadors." 

Before  the  negotiations  began,  a  treaty  had  been  msdo 
between  the  republic  and  the  French  Government,  by  which 
it  was  stipulated  that  every  effort  should  be  made  by  both 
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contracting  parties  to  bring  about  an  honourable  and  assured 
peace  between  the  United  Provinces,  Spain,  and  the  arch- 
dukes. .  In  case  of  the  coi;itinuance  of  the  war,  however,  it  was 
agreed  that  France  should  assist  the  States  with  ten  thousand 
men,  while  in  case  at  any  time,  during  the  continuance  of 
the  league,  France  should  be  attacked  by  a  foreign  enemy, 
she  should  receive  from  her  ally 'five  thousand  auxiliary 
troops,  or  their  equivalent  in  maritime  assistance.  This 
convention  was  thought  by  other  powers  to  be  so  profit- 
able to  the  Netherlands  as  to  excite  general  uneasiness  and 
suspicion. 

The  States  would  have  gladly  signed  a  similar  agreement 
with  England,  but  nothing  was  to  be  done  with  that  Govern- 
ment until  an  old-standing  dispute  in  regard  to  the  cloth 
trade  had  been  arranged.  Middelburg  had  the  exclusive 
right  of  deposit  for  the  cloths  imported  from  England.  This 
monopoly  for  Zeeland  being  naturally  not  very  palatable  to 
Amsterdam  and  other  cities  of  Holland,  the  States-General 
had  at  last  authorized  the  merchant-adventurers  engaged  in 
this  traffic  to  deposit  their  goods  in  any  city  of  the  United 
Provinces."  The  course  of  trade  had  been  to  import  the  raw 
cloth  from  England,  to  dress  and  dye  it  in  the  Neiiierlands, 
and  then  to  re-export  it  to  England.  Latterly,  however, 
some  dyers  and  clothiers  emigrating  from  the  provinces  to 
that  country,  had  obtained  a  monopoly  from  James  for 
practising  their  art  in  his  dominions.  In  consequence  of  this 
arrangement  the  exportation  of  undyed  cloths  had  been 
forbidden.  This  prohibition  had  caused  irritation  both  in  the 
kingdom  and  the  republic,  had  necessarily  deranged  the 
natural  course  of  trade  and  manufacture,  and  had  now  pre- 
vented for  the  time  any  conclusion  of  an  alliance  oflfensive 
and  defensive  between  the  countries,  even  if  political  senti- 
ment had  made  such  a  league  possible.  The  States-General 
had  recourse  to.  the  usual  expedient  by  which  bad  legislation 
on  one  side  was  counterveiled  by  equally  bad  legislation  on 
the  other.     The  exportation  of  undyed  English  cloths  being 

"  Wagenaar,  ix.  817, 818. 
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forbidden  by  England,  the  importation  of  dyed  English  cloths 
was  now  prohibited  by  the  Netherlands.  The  international 
cloth  trade  stopped.  This  embargo  became  at  last  so  detest- 
able to  all  parties  that  concession  was  made  by  the  crown  for 
a  limited  export  of  raw  cloths.  The  concession  was  soon 
widened  by  custom  into  a  general  exportation,  the  royal 
Government  looking  through  its  fingers  at  the  open  mfraction 
of  its  own  laws,  while  the  natural  laws  of  trade  before  long 
re-established  the  old  equilibriimi.  Meantime  the  ill-feeling 
produced  by  this  dissension  delayed  any  cordial  political 
arrangement  between  the  countries. 

•On  the  5th  of  February  the  Spanish  commissioners  came 
for  the  first  time  before  the  States-General,  assembled  to 
the  number  of  a  hxmdred  and  thirty,  in  their  palace  at  the 
Hague.** 

The  first  meeting  was  merely  one  of  mutual  compliment. 
President  Kichardot,  on  behalf  of  his  colleagues,  expressing 
gratitude  for  the  cordial  welcome  which  had  been  manifested 
to  the  envoys  on  their  journey  through  so  many  towns  of  the 
United  Provinces.  They  had  been  received,  he  said,  not  as 
enemies  with  whom  an  almost  perpetual  war  had  been  waged, 
but  as  friends,  confederates,  and  allies.  A  warmer  reception 
they  could  never  have  hoped  for  nor  desired. 

Two  special  commissioners  were  now  appointed  by  the 
States-General  to  negotiate  with  the  envoys.  These  w^e 
Count  Lewis  William  and  Brederode.  With  these  delegates 
at  large  were  associated  seven  others,  one  from  each  pro- 
vince. Bameveld  of  course  represented  Holland ;  Maldere, 
Zeeland ;  Berk,  Utrecht ;  Hillama,  Friesland  ;  Sloat,  Over- 
yssel ;  Koender  van  Heli)en,  Groningen ;  Cornelius  van  Gend, 
Gelderland.** 

The  negotiations  began  at  once.  The  archdukes  had  em- 
powered the  five  envoys  to  deal  in  their  name  and  in  that 
of  the  King  of  Spain.  Philip  had  authorized  the  archdukes 
to  take  this  course  by  an  instrument  dated  10th  January. 

"  Van  der  Kemp,  iii.  137,  et  neq.    Meteren,  564,  565. 
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In  this  paper  he  called  the  archdukes  hereditary  sovereigns 
of  the  Netherlands. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  various  points  of  n^otiation  should 
be  taken  up  in  regular  order ;  but  the  first  question  of  all 
that  presented  itself  was  whether  the  conferences  should  be 
for  a  Truce  or  a  peace.^^ 

The  secret  object  of  Spain  was  for  a  truce  of  years.  Thus 
she  thought  to  save  her  dignity,  to  reserve  her  rights  of 
re-conquest,  to  replenish  her  treasury,  and  to  repair  her 
military  strength.  Bameveld  and  his  party,  comprising  a 
large  majority  of  the  States-General,  were  for  peace.  Prince 
Maurice,  having  done  his  utmost  to  oppose  negotiations  for 
peace,  was,  for  stiU  stronger  reasons,  determined  to  avoid 
falling  into  what  he  considered  the  ambush  of  a  truce.  The 
French  ambassadors  were  also  for  peace.  The  Spanish 
envoys  accordingly  concealed  their  real  designs,  and  all 
parties  began  discussions  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
permanent  peace. 

This  preliminary  being  settled,  Bameveld  asked  the 
Spaniards  if  they  had  full  powers  to  treat  with  the  States 
as  with  a  free  nation,  and  if  they  recognised  them  as  such. 

"  The  most  ample  power,''  was  the  reply ;  "  and  we  are 
content  to  treat  with  you  even  if  you  should  choose  to  call 
yourself  a  Hngdom." 

"  By  what  right  then  are  the  archdukes  called  by  the  king 
hereditary  sovereigns  of  the  Netherlands,  and  why  do  they 
append  the  seals  of  the  seven  United  Provinces  to  this 
document  ?  "  asked  the  Advocate,  taking  up  from  the  table 
the  full  power  of  Albert  and  Isabella  and  putting  his  finger 
on  the  seals.^^ 

"  By  the  same  right,"  replied  President  Richardot,  "  that 
the  King  of  France  calls  himself  King  of  Navarre,  that  the 


"  Ibid.    Meteren,  564,  565. 
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King  of  Great  Britain  calls  himself  King  of  France,  that  the 
King  of  Spain  calls  himsdlf  King  of  Jerusalem,'' 

Nothing  could  be  more  logical,  nothing  more  historically 
accurate.  But  those  plain-spoken  republicans  saw  no  advan- 
tage in  beginning  a  negotiation  for  peace  on  the  basis  of 
their  independence  by  permitting  the  archduke  to  call 
himself  their  sovereign,  and  to  seal  solemn  state  papers  with 
their  signet.  It  might  seem  picturesque  to  genealogical 
minds,  it  might  be  soothing  to  royal  vanity,  that  paste  coun- 
terfeits should  be  substituted  for  vanished  jewels.  It  would 
be  cruelty  to*  destroy  the  mock  glitter  without  cause.  But 
there  was  cause.  On  this  occasion  the  sham  was  dangerous. 
James  Stuart  might  call  himself  King  of  France.  He  was 
not  more  likely  to  take  practical  possession  of  that  kingdom 
than  of  the  mountains  in  the  moon.  Henry  of  Bourbon  was 
not  at  present  contemplating  an  invasion  of  the  hereditary 
possessions  of  the  house  of  Albret.  It  was  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference to  the  Netherlands  whether  Philip  III.  were  crowned 
in  Jerusalem  that  very  day,  or  the  week  afterwards,  or  never. 
It  was  very  important  however  that  the  United  Provinces 
should  have  it  thoroughly* recognised  that  they  were  a  firee 
and  independent  republic,  nor  could  that  recognition  be 
complete  so  long  as  any  human  being  in  the  whole  world 
called  himself  their  master,  and  siraed  with  their  seals  of 
state.  "  'Tis  absurd,"  said  the  Hollanders,  "  to  use  the  names 
and  arms  of  our  provinces.  We  have  as  yet  no  precedent  to 
prove  that  you  consider  the  United  Provinces  as  lost,  and 
name  and  arms  to  be  but  wind."  Barneveld  reminded  them 
that  they  had  all  expressed  the  most  straightforward  inten- 
tion, and  that  the  father  commissary  especially  had  pledged 
his  very  soul  for  the  sincerity  of  the  king  and  the  archdukes. 
"We  ourselves  never  wished  and  never  could  deceive  any 
one,"  continued  the  Advocate,  "  and  it  is  also  very  difficult 
for  others  to  deceive  us."  ^® 

This  being  the  universal  sentiment  of  the  Netherlanders,  it 
was  thought  proper  to  express  it  in  respectful  but  vigorous 

19  Minutes  of  Oldon-Bameveld. 
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language.  This  was  done  and  the  session  was  terminated. 
The  Spanish  envoys,  knowing  very  well  that  neither  the  king 
nor  the  archduke  regarded  the  retention  of  the  titles  and 
seals  of  all  the  seventeen  Netherlands  as  an  empty  show,  but 
that  a  secret  and  solid  claim  lurked  beneath  that  usurpation, 
were  very  indignant.  They  however  dissembled  their  wrath 
from  the  States'  commissioners.  They  were  unwilling  that 
the  negotiations  should  be  broken  up  at  the  very  first  session, 
and  they  felt  that  neither  Prince  Maurice  nor  Bameveld  was 
to  be  trifled  with  upon  this  point.^  But  they  were  loud  and 
magnificent  in  their  demonstrations  when  they  came  to  talk 
the  matter  over  with  the  ambassadors  of  France  and 
England."  It  was  most  portentous,  they  thought,  to  the 
cause  of  monarchy  and  good  government  all  over  the  world, 
that  these  republicans,  not  content  to  deal  with  kings  and 
princes  on  a  footing  of  equality,  should  presume  to  dictate 
to  t|}em  as  to  inferiors.  Having  passed  through  rebellion  to 
liberty,  they  were  now  proceeding  to  trample  upon  the  most 
hallowed  customs  and  rites.  What  would  become  of  royalty, 
if  in  the  same  breath  it  should  not  only  renounce  the 
substance,  but  even  put  away  the  symbols  of  authority.  This 
insolence  of  the  people  was  not  more  dangerous  to  the  king 
and  the  archdukes  than  it  was  to  every  potentate  in  the 
universe.  It  was  a  sacred  duty  to  resist  such  insults.^  Sage 
Jeannin  did  his  best  to  pacify  the  vehemence  of  the  commis- 
sioners. He  represented  to  them  that  foreign  titles  homo 
by  anointed  kings  were  only  ensigns  of  historical  posses- 
sions which  they  had  for  ever  renounced  ;  but  that  it  might 
become  one  day  the  pleasure  of  Spain,  or  lie  in  the  power  of 
Spain,  to  vindicate  her  ancient  rights  to  the  provinces. 

Hence  the  anxiety  of  the  States  was  but  natural.  The  old 
Leaguer  and  political  campaigner  knew  very  well,  moreover, 
that  at  least  one  half  of  Kichardot's  noble  wrath  was  feigned.® 
The  commissioners   would  probably  renounce  the  title  and 


^  Gallucci,  865.  a^O.  Grotius, 
xvii.  764,  766.  Waprenaar,  ix.  824- 
826  Meteren,  504'°.  Bentivoglio,  564. 
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tlio  seven  seals,  but  in  so  doing  would  drive  a  hard  bargain. 
For  an  empty  phrase  and  a  pennywortli  of  wax  they  would 
extort  a  heavy  price.  Aud  this  was  what  occurred.  The  com- 
missionera  agreed  to  write  for  freeh  instmctione  to  BruseclB. 
A  reply  came  in  due  time  from  the  nrchdukes,  in  which  they 
signified  their  willingnesB  to  abandon  the  title  of  sovereigns 
over  all  the  Netherlands,  and  to  abstain  from  nsing  thdr 
signet.  In  exchange  for  this  concession  they  merely  dt^ 
manded  from  the  States-General  a  formal  abandonmont  of 
the  navigation  to  both  tho  Indies.  This  was  all.  The  arch- 
dukes granted  hbcrty  to  the  republic.  The  republic  would 
renounce  its  commerce  with  more  than  half  the  world. 

Tho  Rcom  of  the  States'  commissioners  at  this  propositioB 
can  be  imagined,  and  it  became  difficult  indeed  for  them  to 
speak  on  the  subject  in  decorous  language.  Because  the 
archdukes  were  willing  to  give  up  something  which  was  not 
their  property,  the  republic  was  voluntarily  to  open  its  ydns 
and  drain  its  very  Mfe-blood  at  the  bidding  of  a  foreign  po- 
tentate. She  was  to  fling  away  all  the  trophiea  of  Heemfl- 
kerk  and  Sebalt  de  Weerd,  of  Balthasar  dc  Oordes,  Van  der 
Hagen,  Matelieff,  and  Verhoeff;  she  was  to  abdicate  the 
position  which  she  had  already  acquired  of  mistress  df  the 
seas,  and  she  was  to  deprive  heraelf  for  ever  of  that  daily 
increasing  ocean  commerce  which  was  rapidly  converting  a 
cluster  of  puny,  half-submei^ed  provinces  into  a  mighty 
empire.  Of  a  certainty  the  Spanish  court  at  this  new  epoch 
was  an  astounding  anadironism.  In  its  view  Pope  Alex- 
ander VI.  still  lived  and  reigned. 

Liberty  was  not  a  boon  conferred  upon  the  Netherlanden 
by  their  defeated  enemy.  It  had  been  gained  by  their  own 
right  hands  ;  by  the  blood,  and  the  gold,  and  the  sweat  of 
two  generations.  If  it  were  the  king's  to  give,  let  him  try 
once  more  if  he  could  take  it  away.  Such  were  the  opinions 
and  emotions  of  the  Dutchmen,  expressed  in  as  courteous 
language  as  they  could  find, 

"  It  would  be  a  political  heresy,"  said  Bameveld  to  the 
.it  this  session,   "  if  my  lords  ths 
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States  should  by  contract  banish  their  citizens  out  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  world,  both  land  and  sea." 

''  'Tis  strange,"  replied  the  Spaniards,  "  that  yoii  wish  to 

liave   more    than    other   powers — kings    or   republics — who 

never  make  any  such  pretensions.    The  Indies,  East  and 

West,  are  our  house,  privately  possessed  by  us  for  more  than 

a  hundred  years,  and  no   one  has  a  right  to  come  into  it 

"without  our  permission.      This  is  not  banishment,  but  a 

custom  to  which  all  other  nations  submit.     We  give   you 

your  sovereignty  before  all  the  world,  quitting  all  claims 

upon  it.    We  know  very  well  that  you  deny  receiving  it  from 

us ;  but  to  give  you  a  quit  claim,  and  to  permit  free  trade 

besides,^  would  be  a  little  more  than  you  have  a  right  to 

expect."  ** 

Was  it  not  well  for  the  cause  of  liberty^  commercial  inter- 
course, and  advancement  of  the  human  intellect,  that  there 
was  this  obstinate  little  republic  in  the  world,  refusing  to 
tolerate  that  to  which  all  other  great  powers  of  the  Qarth 
submitted ;  that  there  was  one  nation  determined  not  to 
acknowledge  three-quarters  of  the  world,  including  America 
and  India,  as  the  private  mansion  of  the  King  of  Spain,  to  be 
locked  against  the  rest  of  the  human  race  ? 

The  next  session  of  the  negotiators  after  the  arrival  of  this 
communication  from  the  archdukes  was  a  stormy  one.  The 
India  trade  was  the  sole  subject  of  discussion.  As  the  States 
were  firmly  resolved  never  to  relinquish  that  navigation 
which  in  truth  was  one  of  their  most  practical  and  valuable 
possessions,  and  as  the  royal  commissioners  were  as  solemnly 
determined  that  it  should  never  be  conceded,  it  may  be 
imagined  how  much  breath,  how  much  foolscap  paper,  was  * 
wasted. 

In  truth,  the  negotiation  for  peace  had  been  a  vUe  mockery 
from  the  beginning.  Spain  had  no  real  intention  of  abdi- 
cating her  claim  to  the  United  Provinces. 


•*  Minutes  ot  Olden-Bamevold,  vbi 
9up»  "Dattet  honl.  Huys  was  over 
hundert  jaren  privatim  beseten  en  dat 
men  daer  jegens  hon  danck  niet  be- 
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At  the  very  moment  when  the  commisBioners  were  cate- 
gorically making  that  concession  in  Brussels,  and  claiming 
euch  a  price  for  it,  Hoboken,  the  archduke's  diplomatic  r«pre- 
Beatativc  in  London,  was  earnestly  assuring  King  Jameft 
that  neither  his  master  nor  Philip  had  the  remotest  notion 
of  renouncing  their  sovereignty  over  all  tlic  Netherlanda. 
What  had  been  said  and  written  to  that  effect  was  merely 
a  device,  he  asserted,  to  bring  about  a  temporary  truce. 
During  the  interval  of  imaginary  freedom  it  was  certam 
that  the  provinces  would  fall  into  such  dire  confusion  that 
it  would  be  easier  for  Spain  to  effect  their  rc-conquegt,  after 
a  brief  delay  for  repairing  her  own  streligth,  than  it  woald  1» 
by  continuing  the  present  war  without  any  cessation.". 

The  Spanish  ambaseador  at  Vienna  too  on  hie  part  asauned 
the  Emperor  Rudolph  that  his  master  was  resolved  never  to 
abdicate  the  sovereignty  of  the  provinces.  The  negotiations 
then  going  on,  he  said,  were  simply  intended  to  extort  from 
the  States  a  renunciation  of  the  India  trade  and  their  consent 
to  the  re-introduction  of  the  Catholic  religion  throughout 
their  territories. 

Something  of  all  this  was  known  and  much  more  suspected 
at  the  Hague ;  the  conviction  therefore  that  no  faith  would 
he  kept  with  rebels  and  heretics,  whatever  might  be  said  or 
ivritt«n,  gained  strength  eveiy  day.  That  these  delusiro 
negotiations  with  the  Hollanders  were  not  likely  to  be  ao 
successful  as  the  comedy  enacted  twenty  years  ttefore  at 
Bourbourg,  for  the  amusement  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her 
diplomatists  while  the  tragedy  of  the  Armada  was  preparing, 
might  be  safely  prophesieJ.  Riehardot  was  as  eEFective  as 
ever  in  the  part  which  he  had  so  often  played,  hut  Spioola 
laboured  under  the  disadvantage  of  being  a  far  honeeter 
man  than  Alexander  Famese.  Far  from  e<iual  to  that 
famous  chieftain  in  the  management  of  a  great  military 
campaign,  it  is  certain  that  he  was  infinitely  inferior  to  him 
in  genteel  comedy.  Whether  Maurice  and  Lewis  William, 
Bameveld  and  Brederode,  were  to  do  better  in  the  parts 
"  Meteren,  5S5, 
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formerly  assigned  to  John  Rogers,  Valentine  Dale,  Comp- 
troller Croft,  and  their  colleagues,  remained  to  be  seen. 

On  the  15th  of  February,  at  the  fifth  conference  of  the 
commissioners,  the  first  pitched  battle  on  the  India   15  peb. 
trade  was   fought.      Thereafter    the    combat    was     ^^^• 
cdmost  every  day  renewed.    Exactly,  as  a  year  before,  the 
xiews  of  Heemskerk's  victory  at  Gibraltar  had  made  the  king 
^md  the  archdukes  eager  to  obtain  an  armistice  with  the 
xebels  both  by  land  and  sea,  so  now  the  report  of  Matelieffs 
xecent  achievements  in  the  Indian  ocean  was  increasing  their 
anxiety  to  exclude  the  Netherlanders  from  the  regions  which 
they  were  rapidly  making  their  own. 

As  we  look  back  upon  the  negotiations,  after  the  lapse  of 
two  centuries  and  a  half,  it  becomes  difficult  to  suppress 
our  amazement  at  those  scenes  of  solemn  trickery  and 
superhuman  pride.  It  is  not  necessary  to  follow,  step  by 
step,  the  proceedings  at  each  daily  conference,  but  it  is 
impossible  for  me  not  to  detain  the  reader  for  yet  a  season 
longer  witn  those  transactions,  and  especially  to  invite  him 
to  ponder  the  valuable  lesson  which  in  their  entirety  they 
convey. 

No  higher  themes  could  possibly  be  laid  before  statesmen 
to  discuss.  Questions  of  political  self-government,  religious 
liberty,  national  independence,  divine  Right,  rebellious  Power, 
freedom  of  commerce,  supremacy  of  the  seas,  omnipotence 
claimed  by  the  old  world  over  the  destiny  of  what  was  called 
the  new,  were  importunately  demanding  solution.  All  that 
most  influenced  human  passion,  or  stirred  human  reason  to 
its  depths — at  that  memorable  point  of  time  when  two  great 
epochs  seemed  to  be  sweeping  against  each  other  in  elemental 
conflict — was  to  be  dealt  with.  The  emancipated  currents 
of  human  thought,  the  steady  tide  of  ancient  dogma,  were 
mingling  in  wratK  There  are  times  of  paroxysm  in  which 
Nature  seems  to  effect  more  in  a  moment,  whether  intellec- 
tually or  materially,  than  at  other  periods  during  a  lapse  of 
years.  The  shock  of  forces,  long  preparing  and  long  delayed, 
is  apt  at  last  to  make  itself  sensible  to  those  neglectful  of 
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gradual  but  vital  changes.  Yet  there  are  always  ears  that 
remain  deaf  to  the  most  portentous  din. 

Thus,  itftcr  that  half  century  of  war,  the  policy  of  Spain 
was  stiU  Bcrenely  planting  itself  on  the  position  occupied 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  revolt.  The  commonwealth,  solidly 
established  by  a  free  people,  already  one  of  the  most  energetic 
and  thriving  among  governments,  a  recognised  member  of 
■the  great  international  family,  was  now  gravely  expected  to 
purchase  from  its  ancient  tyrant  the  independence  which  it 
had  long  possessed,  while  the  price  demanded  for  the  free 
papers  was  not  only  extravagant,  but  would  be  disgraceful  to 
an  emancipated  slave.  Holland  was  not  likely  at  that  turning 
point  in  her  history,  and  in  the  world's  history,  to  be  false 
to  herself  and  to  the  great  principles  of  public  law.  It  waa 
good  for  the  cause  of  humanity  that  the  republic  should 
reappear  at  that  epoch.  It  waa  wholesome  for  Europe  that 
there  should  bo  just  then  a  plain  self-governing  people,  able 
to  speak  homely  and  important  truths.  It  was  healthy  for 
the  moral  and  political  atmosphere — in  those  days  and  in  the 
time  to  come — that  a  fresh  breeze  from  that  little  eea-bom 
commonwealth  should  sweep  away  some  of  the  ancient  fog 
through  which  a  few  very  feeble  and  very  crooked  mortals 
had  so  loDg  loomed  forth  like  giants  and  gods. 

To  vindicate  the  laws  of  nations  and  of  nature  ;  to  make  a 
noble  effort  for  reducing  to  a  system — conforming,  at  least 
approximately,  to  divine  reason — the  chaotic  elements  of  war 
and  peace  ;  to  rpcal  the  great  facts  that  earth,  sea,  and  sky 
ought  to  belong  to  mankind,  and  not  to  an  accideutal  and 
very  limited  selection  of  the  Bpeciea,  was  not  an  unworthy  task 
for  a  people  which  had  made  such  unexampled  sacriGes  for 
liberty  and  right. 

Accordingly,  at  the  conference  on  the  15th  February,  the 
Spanish  commissioners  categorically  summoned  the  States  to 
desist  entirely  from  the  trade  to  cither  India,  exactly  as 
before  the  war.  To  enforce  this  prohibition,  they  said,  was 
the  principal  reason  wliy  Philip  desired  peace.  To  obtain 
their  freedom   was   surely   well   worth   renunciation  of  this 
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traffic ;  the  more  so,  because  their  trade  with  Spain,  which 
was  so  much  shorter  and  safer,  was  now  to  be  re-opened.  If 
they  had  been  able  to  keep  that  commerce,  it  was  suggested, 
they  would  have  never  talked  about  the  Indies.  The  com- 
missioners added,  that  this  boon  had  not  been  conceded  to 
France  nor  England,  by  the  treaties  of  Vervins  and  London, 
and  that  the  States  therefore  could  not  find  it  strange  that 
it  should  be  refused  to  them.* 

The  States'  commissioners  stoutly  replied  that  commerce 
was  open  to  all  the  world,  that  trade  was  free  by  the  great  law 
of  nature,  and  that  neither  France,  England,  nor  the  United 
Provinces,  were  to  receive  edicts  on  this  great  subject  from 
Spain  and  Portugal.  It  was  absurd  to  circumscribe  com- 
mercial intercourse  at  the  very  moment  of  exchanging  war 
for  peace.  To  recognise  the  liberty  of  the  States  upon 
paper,  and  to  attempt  the  imposition  of  servitude  in  reality, 
was  a  manifest  contradiction.  The  ocean  was  free  to  all 
nations.  It  had  not  been  enclosed  by  Spain  with  a  rail- 
fence.^ 

The  debate  grew  more  stormy  every  hour.  Spinola  ex- 
pressed great  indignation  that  tibe  Netherlanders  should  be 
80  obstinate  upon  this  point.  The  tall,  spare  President  arose 
in  wrath  from  his  seat  at  the  council-board,  loudly  protesting 
that  the  King  of  Spain  would  never  renounce  his  sovereignty 
over  the  provinces  until  they  had  forsworn  the  India  trade ; 
and  with  this  menace  stalked  out  of  the  room.® 

The  States'  commissioners  were  not  frightened.  Bameveld 
was  at  least  a  match  for  Richardot,  and  it  was  better,  after  all, 
that  the  cards  should  be  played  upon  the  table.    Subsequent 


*•  Wagenaar.  ix  827, 9eqq  Meteren, 
W6,  667-593.  Grotius,  xvii  763-781. 
Gallnod.  356-858. 

^  Oceanom  quippe  wuUis  claumm 
eaneeUis  cnnctis  nationibuB  patcre." 
— GaUucci.  357.  It  is  impossible  in 
this  connection  not  to  recal  the  quaint 
words  of  a  great  poet  of  our  own  coun- 
try in  a  famous  idyl  written  two  and  a 
half  centuries  lat^r  than  these  trans- 
actions:— 


**  We  own  the  ooeiin,  too,  John,. 
Yon  mimtn't  think  it  hard 
If  vfe  enn*t  think  with  yon,  John, 
It's  Just  your  own  back  yard. 

CM  undo  9.,  Aiys  he,  I  (rness 

If  that's  his  cranne,  rays  he,  ' 

7%s  fencing  tduff  will  <*ost  enough 

To  bust  up  (Viend  J.  B. 

As  well  as  yon  and  me.*" 

J.  R.  LoteOl. 

^  Meteren,  Grotius,  Gallncci,  Wage- 
naar, vhi  sup. 
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meetings  \^ere  quite  as  violent  as  the  first^  the  coontiy  was 
agitated  far  and  wide,  the  prospects  of  pacification  dwindled 
to  a  speck  in  the  remote  horizon.  Arguments  at  the  Board 
of  Conference,  debates  in  the  States-General,  pamphlets  by 
merchants  and  advocates — especially  several  emanating  from 
the  East  India  Company — ^handled  the  great  topic  from  every 
point  of  view,  and  it  became  more  and  more  evident  that 
Spain  could  not  be  more  resolute  to  prohibit  than  the  republic 
to  claim  the  trade.** 

It  was  an  absolute  necessity,  so  it  was  urged,  for  the  HoU 
landers  to  resist  the  tyrannical  dominion  of  the  Spaniards. 
But  this  would  be  impossible  for  them,  should  they  rely  on 
the  slender  natural  resources  of  their  own  land.  Not  a  sixth 
part  of  the  population  could  be  nourished  from  the  soil.  The 
ocean  was  their  inheritance,  their  birthright,  their  empire. 
It  was-  necessary  that  Spain  should  understand  this  first, 
last,  and  always.  She  ought  to  comprehend,  too,  that  her 
recognition  of  Dutch  independence  was  not  a  gift,  but  the 
acknowledgment  of  a  fact.  Without  that  acknowledgment 
peace  was  impossible.  If  peace  were  to  be  established,  it  was 
not  to  be  bought  by  either  party.  Each  gave  and  each 
received,  and  certainly  Spain  was  in  no  condition  to  dictate 
the  terms  of  a  sale.  Peace,  without  freedom  of  commerce, 
would  be  merely  war  without  killing,  and  therefore  without 
result.  The  Netherlanders,  who  in  the  middle  of  the  previous 
century  had  risen  against  unjust  taxation  and  arbitrary  laws, 
had  not  grown  so  vile  as  to  accept  from  a  vanquished  foe 
what  they  had  spumed  from  their  prince.  To  be  exiled  from 
the  ocean  was  an  unimaginable  position  for  the  republic. 
Moreover,  to  retire  from  the  Indies  would  be  to  abandon  her 
Oriental  allies,  and  would  be  a  dishonour  as  well  as  a  disaster 
Her  good  faith,  never  yet  contaminated,  would  be  stained, 
were  she  now  to  desert  the  distant  peoples  and  potentates 
with  whom  she  had  formed  treaties  of  friendship  and  com- 
merce, and  hand  them  over  to  the  vengeance  of  the  Spaniards 
and  Portuguese.^ 

"  Authorities  last  cited.  »  Ibid 
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And  what  a  trade  it  was  which  the  United  Provinces  were 
thus  called  upon  to  renounce  !  The  foreign  commerce  of  no 
other  nation  could  be  compared  in  magnitude  to  that  of  their 
commonwealth.  Twenty  ships  traded  regularly  to  Guinea, 
eighty  to  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  twenty  to  America,  and 
Ibrty  to  the  East  Indies.  Ten  thousand  sailors,  who  gained 
"their  living  in  this  traffic,  would  be  thrown  out  of  employment, 
if  the  States  should  now  listen  to  the  Spanish  propositions.*^ 

It  was  well  known  too  that  the  profits  of  the  East  India 
Company  had  vastly  increased  of  late,  and  were  augmenting 
with  every  year.    The  trade  with  Cambay,  Malabar,  Ceylon, 
Koromandel,  and  Queda,  had  scarcely  begun,  yet  was  already 
most  promising.    Should  the  Hollanders  only  obtain  a  footing 
in  China,  they  felt  confident  of  making  their  way  through  the 
South  Seas  and  across  the  pole  to  India.    Thus  the  search 
for  a  great  commercial  highway  between  Cathay,  Europe,  and 
the  New  World,  which  had  been  baffled  in  the  arctic  regions, 
should  be  crowned  with  success  at  the  antarctic,  while  it  was 
deemed  certain  that  there  were  many  lands,  lighted  by  the 
Southern  Cross,  awaiting  the  footsteps  of  the  fortunate  Eu- 
ropean discoverer.    What  was  a  coasting-trade  with  Spain  . 
compared  with  this  boundless  career  of  adventure  ?    Now 
that  the  world's  commerce,  sincei  the  discovery  of  America 
lind  the  passage  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  had  become 
oceanic  and  universal,  was  the  nation  which  took  the  lead  on 
blue  water  to  go  back  to  the  creeping  land-locked  navigation 
of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Phoenicians  ?    If  the  East  India 
Company,  in  whose  womb  was  empire,  were  now  destroyed, 
it  would  perish  with  its  offspring  for  ever.    There  would  be  no 
regeneration  at  a  future  day.    The  Company's  ships  too  were 
a  navy  in  themselves,  as  apt  for  war  as  for  trade.    This  the 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese  had  already  learned  to  their  cost. 
The  merchant-traders  to  Spain  would  be  always  in  the  power 
of  Spain,  and  at  any  favourable  moment  might  be  seized  by 
Spain.     The  Spanish  monopoly  in  the  East  and  West  was  the 
great  source  of  Spanish  power,  the  chief  cause  of  the  contempt 

"  Authorities  last  cited. 
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with  which  the  Spanish  monarchy  looked  down  upon  other 
nations.  Let  those  widely  expanded  wings  be  clipped,  and 
Spain  would  fall  from  her  dizzy  height.  To  know  what  the 
States  ought  to  refuse  the  enemy,  it  was  only  necessary  to 
observe  what  he  strenuously  demanded,  to  ponder  the  avowed 
reason  why  he  desired  peace.  The  enemy  was  doing  his 
best  to  damage  the  commonwealth ;  the  States  were  merely 
anxious  to  prevent  injury  to  themselves  and  to  all  the  world ; 
to  vindicate  for  themselves,  and  for  all  men,  the  common 
use  of  ocean,  land,  and  sky. 

A  nation  which  strove  to  shut  up  the  seas,  and  to  acquire 
a  monopoly  of  the  world*s  trade,  was  a  pirate,  an  enemy  of 
mankind.  She  was  as  deserving  of  censure  as  those  who 
created  universal  misery  in  time  of  famine,  by  buying  up  all 
the  com  in  order  to  enrich  themselves.  According  to  the 
principles  of  the  ancients,  it  was  legitimate  to  make  war  upon 
such  States  as  closed  their  own  ports  to  foreign  intercourse. 
Still  more  just  was  it,  therefore,  to  carry  arms  against  a  nation 
which  closed  the  ports  of  other  people.*^ 

The  dispute  about  the  India  navigation  could  be  settled 
in  a  moment,  if  Spain  would  but  keep  her  word.  She  had 
acknowledged  the  great  fact  of  independence,  which  could 
not  be  gainsaid.  Let  eaoh  party  to  the  negotiation,  there- 
fore, keep  that  which  it  already  possessed.  Let  neithd* 
attempt  to  prescribe  to  the  other — ^both  being  free  and  in- 
dependent States — ^any  regulations  about  interior  or  foreign 
trade.^ 

Thus  reasoned  the  States-General,  the  East  India  directors, 
the  great  majority  of  the  population  of  the  provinces,  upon 
one  great  topic  of  discussion.  A  small  minority  only  at- 
tempted to  defend  the  policy  of  renouncing  the  India  trade 
as  a  branch  of  industry,  in  which  a  certain  class,  and  that 
only  in  the  maritime  provinces,  was  interested.  It  is  cer- 
tainly no  slight  indication  of  the  liberty  of  thought,  of  speech, 
and  of  the  press,  enjoyed  at  that  epoch  in  the  Netherlands — 
and  nowhere  else  to  anything  like  the  same  extent — that 

»  Authorities  last  dted.  ^  Ibid. 
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S"iicli  opinions,  on  a  subject  deemed  vital  to  the  very  existence 
of  the  republic,  were  freely  published  and  listened  to  with 
toleration,  if  not  with  respect.    Even  the  enlightened  mind 
of  Grotius  was  troubled  with  terrors  as  to  the  effect  on  the 
j)ublic  mind  at  this  crisis  of  anonymous  pamphlets  concerning 
3[K)litical  affairs.**    But  in  this  regard  it  must  be  admitted  that 
Orotius  was  not  in  advance  of  his  age,  although  fully  con- 
ceding that  press-laws  were  inconsistent  with  human  liberty. 

Maurice  and  Bameveld  were  equally  strenuous  in  main- 
taining the  India  trade  ;  the  prince,  because  he  hoped  that 
resistance  to  Spain  upon  this  point  would  cause  the  negotia- 
tions to  be  broken  off,  the  Advocate  in  the  belief  that  firmness 
on  the  part  of  the  States  would  induce  the  royal  conmiis- 
sioners  to  yield. 

The  States-General  were  not  likely  to  be  deficient  in  firm- 
ness. They  felt  that  the  republic  was  exactly  on  the  point 
of  wresting  the  control  of  the  East  from  the  hands  of  the 
Portuguese,  and  they  were  not  inclined  to  throw  away  the 
harvest  of  their  previous  labours  just  as  it  was  ripening.  Ten 
thousand  persons  at  least,  besides  the  sailors  employed,  were 
directly  interested  in  the  traffic,  most  of  whom  possessed 
great  influence  in  the  commonwealth,  and  would  cause  great 
domestic  dissension  should  they  now  be  sacrificed  to  Spain. 
To  keep  the  India  trade  was  the  best  guarantee  for  the  future 
possession  of  the  traffic  to  Spain  ;  for  the  Spanish  Government 
would  never  venture  an  embargo  upon  the  direct  intercourse 
between  the  provinces  and  its  own  dominions,  for  fear  of 
vengeance  in  the  East.  On  the  other  hand,  by  denouncing 
oceanic  commerce,  they  would  soon  find  themselves  without 
a  navy  at  all,  and  their  peaceful  coasting  ships  would  be  at 
the  mercy  of  Spain  or  of  any  power  possessing  that  maritime 
energy  which  would  have  been  killed  in  the  republic.  By 
abandoning  the  ocean,  the  young  commonwealth  would  sink 
into  sloth,  and  become  the  }ust  object  of  contempt  to  the 


**  "Non  minimum  ego  istius  rei- 
publicflB  malam  .arbitror  tantam^  in 
plebe  libellis  concitanda  proterviam 
vetitam  ssepe  et  tunc  novo  edicto  nee 


repressam  tamcn,  dum  acris  indago  et 
graves  pcenae  repudiantur  ut  libertati 
contraria."— -Grotius,  xvii,  776. 
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world.     It  would  cease  to  be  an  independent  power,  and 
deserve  to  fall  a  prey  to  any  enterprising  neighbour.* 

Even  Villeroy  admitted  the  common  belief  to  be,  that  if 
the  India  trade  were  abandoned  "the  States  would  mdt 
away  like  snow  in  the  sun."*  He  would  not,  on  that  account, 
however,  counsel  to  the  States  obstinacy  upon  the  subject,  if 
Spain  refused  peace  or  truce  except  on  condition  of  their 
exclusion  from  the  traffic.*^  Jeannin,  Villeroy,  and  thdr 
master  ;  Isaac  le  Maire  and  Peter  Plancius,  could  have  told 
the  reason  why  if  they  had  chosen. 

Early  in  March  a  triple  proposition  was  made  by  the  States' 
commissioners.  Spain  might  take  her  choice  to  make  peace 
on  the  basis  of  free  trade  ;  to  make  peace,  leaving  everything 
beyond  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  to  the  chance  of  war ;  or  to  make 
peace  in  regard  to  all  other  than  the  tropical  r^ons,  con- 
.  eluding  for  those  only  a  truce  during  a  definite  number  of 
years.*^ 

The  Spaniards  rejected*  decidedly  two  of  these  su^estions. 
Of  course  they  would  not  concede  freedom  of  the  sea.  They 
considered  the  mixture  of  peace  and  war  a  monstrous  con- 
ception. They  were,  however,  willing  to  favour  peace  for 
Europe  and  truce  in  the  tropics,  provided  the  States  bound 
themselves,  on  the  expiration  of  the  limited  period,  to 
abandon  the  Indian  and  American  trade  for  ever.  And  to 
this  proposition  the  States  of  course  were  deaf.  And  thus 
they  went  on  spinning  around,  day  after  day,  in  the  same 
vicious  circle,  without  more  hope  of  progress  than  squirreb 
in  a  cage. 

Bameveld,  always  overbearing  with  friend  or  foe,  and  often 
violent,  was  not  disposed  to  make  preposterous  concessions, 
notwithstanding  his  eager  desire  for  peace.  "  The  might  of 
the  States-General,"  said  he,  *^is  so  gteat,  thank  God,  that 
they  need  not  yield  so  much  to  the  King  of  Spain  as  seems 
to  be  expected,  nor  cover  themselves  with  dishonour/' 

"And   do  you  think  yourselves   more  mighty  than  the 

«  Wagenaar.  ix  332,  834.  »•  Jeannin,  i.  625.  ^  Ibid 

'*  Wagenaar,  ix.  884    GaUucci.  358.  359.    BentivogUo,  565. 
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Kings  of  England  and  France  ?"  cried  Bichardot  in  a  great 
rage,  "  for  they  never  dared  to  make  any  attempt  upon  the 
Indies,  East  or  West/'^ 

"We  are  willing  to  leave  the  king  in  his  own  quarters/' 
was  the  reply,. "  and  we  expect  him  to  leave  us  in  ours." 

"  You  had  better  take  a  sheet  of  paper  at  once/'  said 
Bichardot,  "  write  down  exactly  what  you  wish,  and  order  us 
to  agree  to  it  all  without  discussion." 

"  We  demand  nothing  that  is  unreasonable  in  these  nego- 
tia^ons,"  was  the  firm  rejoinder,  "and  expect  that  nothing 
unjust  will  be  required  of  us."  ^ 

It  was  now  suggested  by  the  States'  commissioners  that  a 
peace,  with  free  navigation,  might  be  concluded  for  Europe, 
and  a  trace  for  other  parts  of  the  world,  without  any  stipula- 
tions as  to  what  should  take  place  on  its  termination. 

This  was  hardly  anything  new,  but  it  served  as  a  theme 
for  more  intellectual  buffeting.  Hard  words  were  finely  ex- 
changed during  several  hours, .  and  all  parties  lost  their 
temper.  At  last  the  Spaniards  left  the  conference-chamber 
in  a  rage.  Just  as  they  were  going,  Bameveld  asked  them 
whether  he  should  make  a  protocol  of  the  session  for  the 
•States-General,  and  whether  it  was  desirable  in  future  to 
resume  the  discussion. 

"Let  every  one  do  exactly  as  he  likes,"  replied  Spinola, 
wrathfolly,  as  he  moved  to  the  door. 

Friar  John,  always  plausible,  whispered  a  few  soothing 
words  in  the  ear  of  the  marquis,  adding  aloud,  so  that  the 
commissioners  might  hear,  "Night  brings  counsel."  These 
words  he  spoke  in  Latin. 

"He  who  wishes  to  get  everything  is  apt  to  lose  every- 
thing," cried  out  Maldere,  the  Zeeland  deputy,  in  Spanish,  to 
the  departing  commissioners. 

"  Take  that  to  yourselves,"  rejoined  Bichardot,  very  fiercely ; 
"you  may  be  sure  that  it  will  be  your  case."** 

So  ended  that  interview. 

••  Minutes  of  Olden-Bameveld,  191,  and  note  from  Memoire  van  Staet. 
^  Ibid.  «  Jeannln,  L  595. 
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Directly  afterwards  there  was  a  conference  between  the 
States'  commissioners  and  the  French  envoys. 

Jeannin  employed  all  his  powers  of  argument  and  per- 
suasion to  influence  the  Netherlknders  against  a  rapture  of 
the  negotiations  because  of  the  India  trade..  It  would  be 
better  to  abandon  that  commerce^  so  he  urged^  than  to  give 
up  the  hope  of  peace.  The  conmiissioners  &iled.to  see  the 
logic  or  to  melt  at  the  eloquence  of  his  discourse.  Thqr 
would  have  been  still  less  inclined,  if  that  were  possible,  to 
move  from'their  position,  had  they  known  of  the  secret  con- 
ferences which  Jeannin  had  just  been  holding  with  Isaac 
le  Maire  of  Amsterdam,  and  other  merchants  practically 
familiar  with  the  India  trade.  Carrying  out  the  French 
king's  plan  to  rob  the  republic  of  that  lucrative  traffic^  and 
to  transplant  it,  by  means  of  experienced  Hollanders,  into 
France,  the  president,  while  openly  siding  with  the  States, 
as  their  most  disinterested  friend,  was  secretly  doing  all  in  his 
power  to  destroy  the  very  foundation  of  their  commonwealth.^ 

Isaac  le  Maire  came  over  from  Amsterdam  in  a  mj^terious 
manner,  almost  in  disguise.  Had  his  nocturnal  dealings  with 
the  French  minister  been  known,  he  would  have  been  rudely 
dealt  with  by  the  East  India  Company.  He  was  a  native  of 
Toumay,  not  a  sincere  republican  therefore,  was  very  strongly 
affected  to  France,  and  declared  that  all  his  former  fellow- 
townsmen,  and  many  more,  had  the  fkur-de-lys  stamped  on 
their  hearts.  If  peace  should  be  made  without  stipulation 
in  favour  of  the  East  India  Company,  he,  with  his  three 
brothers,  would  do  what  they  could  to  transfer  that  corporation 
to  Fjrance.  All  the  details  of  such  a  prospective  arrangement 
were  thoroughly  discussed,  and  it  was  intimated  that  the  king 
would  be  expected  to  take  shares  in  the  enterprise.  Jeannin 
had  also  repeated  conferences  on  the  same  subject  with  the 
great  cosmographer  Plancius.  It  may  be  well  understood, 
therefore,  that  the  minister  of  Henry  IV.  was  not  very  ardent 
to  encourage  the  States  in  their  resolve  to  oppose  peaoe  or 
truce,  except  with  concession  of  the  India  trade.^* 

«  Jeannin,  i.  608-606.  *'  Ibid. 
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The  States  preferred  that  the  negotiations  should  come  to 
nought  on  the  religious  ground  rather  than  on  account  of  the  . 
India  trade.  The  provinces  were  nearly  unanimous  as  to 
the  prohibition  of  the  Catholic  worship,  not  from  bigotry  for 
their  own  or  hatred  of  other  creeds,  but  from  larger  views  of 
what  was  then  called  tolerance,  and  from  practical  regard 
for  the  necessities  of  the  State.  To  permit  the  old  worship, 
not  from  a  sense  of  justice  but  as  an  article  of  bargain  with 
a  foreign  power,  was  not  only  to  abase  the  government  of  the 
States  but  to  convert  every  sincere  Catholic  throughout 
the  republic  into  a  grateful  adherent  of  Philip  and  the  arch- 
dukes. It  was  deliberately  to  place  a  lever,  to  be  used  in 
all  future  time,  for  the  overthrow  of  their  political  structure. 

In  this  the  whole  population  was  interested,  while  the  India 
navigation,  although  vital  to  the  well-being  of  the  nation, 
was  not  yet  universally  recognised  as  so  supremely  import- 
ant, and  was  declared  by  a  narrow-minded  minority  to  con- 
cern the  provinces  of  Holland  and  Zeeland  alone. 

All  were  silently  agreed,  therefore,  to  defer  the  religious 
question  to  the  last. 

Especially,  commercial  greed  induced  the  States  to  keep  a 
firm  clutch  on  the  great  river  on  which  the  once  splendid  city 
of  Antwerp  stood.  Ever  since  that  commercial  metropolis 
had  succumbed, to  Famese,  the  republic  had  maintained 
the  lower  forts,  by  means  of  which,  and  of  Flushing  at  the 
river's  mouth,  Antwerp  was  kept  in  a  state  of  suspended 
animation.  To  open  the  navigation  of  the  Scheld,  to  permit 
free  approach  to  Antwerp,  would,  according  to  the  narrow 
notions  of  the  Amsterdam  merchants,  be  destructive  to  their 
own  flourishing  trade. 

In  vain  did  Eichardot,  in  one  well-fought  conference,  do 
his  best  to  obtain  concessions  on  this  important  point  The 
States'  commissioners  were  as  deaf  as  the  Spaniards  had  been 
on  the  India  question.  Eichardot,  no  longer  loud  and  furious, 
began  to  cry.  With  tears  running  down  his  cheeks,^^  he  be- 
sought the  Netherlanders  not  to  insist  so  strenuously  upon  all 

**  Grotius,  xvii.  769. 
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their  points^  and  to  remember  that  conceesions  were  mnioally 
necessary,  if  an  amicable  arrangement  were  to  be  fiamed. 
The  chimces  for  peace  were  promising.  ^'  Let  not  a  blight  be 
thrown  over  all  our  hopes/'  he  exclaimed,  '^  by  too  great  per- 
tinacity on  either  side.  Above  aU,  let  not  the  States  dictate 
terms  as  to  a  captive  or  conquered  king,  bnt  propose  such  ocmh 
ditions  as  a  benevolent  bnt  powerfiil  sovereign  conld  aooepi." 

These  adjurations  might  be  considered  admirable,  if  it  had 
been  possible  for  the  royal  commissioners  to  point  to  a  single 
mustard-seed  of  concession  ever  vouchsafed  by  them  to  ibe 
republic. 

Meantime  the  month  of  March  had  passed*  Nothing  had 
been  accomplished,  but  it  was  agreed  to  prolong  the  annistioe 
through  April  and  May. 

The  negotiations  having  feebly  dribbled  off  into  almost 
absolute  extinction,  Friar  John  was  once  more  set  in  moticHi, 
and  despatched  to  Madrid.  He  was  sent  to  get  fresh  instmc- 
tions  from  PhiUp,  and  he  promised,  on  departing,  to  letum 
in  forty  days.  He  hoped  as  his  reward,  l^osaid,  to  be  made 
bishop  of  Utrecht.  "  That  will  be  a  little  above  your  calibre," 
replied  Bameveld.**  Forty  days  was  easily  said,  and  the 
States  consented  to  the  additional  delay. 

During  his  absence  there  was  much  tedious  discussion  of 
minor  matters,  such  as  staple  rights  of  wine  apd  cloths,  n^uk- 
tions  of  boundaries,  removal  of  restrictions  on  trade  and  navi- 
gation, passports,  sequestered  estates,  and  the  like ;  all  of 
which  were  subordinate  to  the  all-important  subjects  of  India 
and  Eeligion,  those  two  most  tender  topics  growing  so  much 
more  tender  the  more  they  were  handled  as  to  cause  at  last  a 
shiver  whenever  they  were  approached.  Nevertheless  both 
were  to  be  dealt  with,  or  the  negotiations  would  faU  to  the 
ground.^ 

The  States  felt  convinced  that  they  would  fall  to  the 
ground,  that  they  had  fallen  to  the  ground,  and  they  at 
least  would  not  stoop  to  pick  them  up  again* 

^  ^f  inutes  of  Olden-Bamcveld,  205. 1  seqq.  Meteren.  B.  xxix.  Van  der  Kemp, 
**  Grotius,  xvii    Wagenaar,  ix.  343, 1 36,  37, 154-157. 
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The  forty  day^  passed  away,  but  the  fiiar  never  returned. 
April  and  May  came  and  w^nt,  and  again  the  armistice 
expired  by  its  own  limitation.  The  war  party  was  disgusted 
with  the  solemn  trifling,  Mailrice  was  exasperated  beyond 
endurance,  Bameveld  and  the  peace  men  began  to  find 
immense  difficulty  in  confronting  the  gathering  storm. 

The  prince,  with  difficulty,  consented  to  a  prolongation  of 
the  armistice  for  two  months  longer;  resolute  to  resume 
hostilities  should  no  accord  be  made  before  the  end  of  July. 
The  Advocate,  with  much  earnestness,  and  with^more  vio- 
lence than  was  habitual  with  him,  insisted  on  protracting  the 
temporary  truce  until  the  end  of  the  year.  The  debates  in 
the  States-General  and  the  state-council  were  vehement ; 
passion  rose  to  fever-heat,  but  the  stadholder,  although  often 
half  beside  himself  with  rage,  ended  by  submitting  once  more 
to  the  will  of  Bameveld. 

This  was  the  easier,  as  the  Advocate  at  last  proposed  an 
agreement  which  seemed  to  Maurice  and  Lewis  William 
even  better  than  their  own  original  suggestion.  It  was  ar- 
ranged, that  the  armistice  should  be  prolonged  until  the  end 
of  the  year,  but  it  was  at  the  same  time  stipulated  that  unless 
the  n^otiations  had  reached  a  definite  result  before  the  1st 
of  August,  they  should  be  forthwith  broken  oflF. 

Thus  a  period  of  enforced  calm — a  kind  of  vacation,  as  if 
these  great  soldiers  and  grey-beards  had  been  a  troop  of  idle 
school-boys — was  now  established,  without  the  slightest  reason. 

President  Jeannin  took  occasion  to  make  a  journey  to 
Paris,  leaving  the  Hague  on  the.  20th  June. 

During  his  absence  a  treaty  of  the  States  with  England, 
similar  in  its  terms  to  the  one  recently  concluded  between 
the  jepublic  and  France,  but  only  providing  for  half  the 
number  of  auxiliary  troops  arranged  for  in  the  French  con- 
vention, was  signed  at  the  Hague.  The  English  26  June, 
plenipotentiaries,  Winwood  and  Spencer,  wished  ^^^' 
to  delay  the  exchange  of  signatures  under  the  pending  nego- 
tiations with  Spain  and  the  archdukes  were  brought  to  a 
close,  as  King  James  was  most  desirous  at  that  epoch  to 
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keep  on  good  tenns  with  his  Catholic  Majesty.  The  States 
were  so  urgent,  however,  to  hring  at  least  this  matter  to  a 
termination,  and  the  English  so  anxious  lest  France  should 
gain  still  greater  influence  than  she  now  enjoyed  in  the  pro- 
vinces, that  they  at  last  gave  way.  It  was  further  stipulated 
in  the  convention  that  the  debt  of  the  States  to  England, 
then  amounting  to  818,408Z.  sterling,  should  be  settled  by 
annual  payments  of  60,000/. ;  to  begin  with  the  expected 
peace.*^ 

Besides  *this  debt  to  the  English  Government,  the  States- 
General  owed  nine  millions  of  florins  (900,000/.),  and  the 
separate  provinces  altogether  eighteen  millions  (1,800,000/.). 
In  short,  there  would  be  a  deficiency  of  at  least  three  hundred 
thousand  florins^  a  month  if  the  war  went  on,  although 
every  imaginable  device  had  already  been  employed  for 
increasing  the  revenue  from  taxation.  It  must  be  admitted 
therefore,  that  the  Bameveld  jmrty  were  not  to  be  severely 
censured  for  their  desire  to  bring  about  an  honourable  peace. 

That  Jeannin  was  well  aware  of  the  disposition  prevailing 
throughout  a  great  part  of  the  commonwealth  is  certain.  It 
is  equally  certain  that  he  represented  to  his  sovereign,  while 
at  Paris,  that  the  demand  upon  his  exchequer  by  the  States, 
in  case  of  the  resumption  of  hostilities,  would  be  more  con- 
siderable than  ever.  Immense  was  the  pressure  put  upon 
Henry  by  the  Spanish  court,  during  the  summer,  to  induce 
him  to  abandon  his  allies.  Very  complicated  were  the  nets 
thrown  out  to  entangle  the  wary  old  politician  in  "  the  grey 
jacket  and  with  the  heart  of  gold,"  as  he  was  fond  of  desig- 
nating himself,  into  an  alliance  with  Philip  and  the  arch- 
dukes. 

Don  Pedro  de  Toledo,  at  the  head  of  a  magnificent  em- 
bassy, arrived  in  Paris  with  projects  of  arranging  single, 
double,  or  triple  marriages  between  the  respective  nurseries 
of  France  and  Spain.  The  Infanta  might  marry  with  a 
French  prince,  and  have  all  the  Netherlands  for  her  dower, 
so  soon  as  the  childless  archdukes  should  have  departed  this 
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life.     Or  an  Infante  might  espouse  a  daughter  of  France 
with  the  same  heritage  assigned  to  the  young  couple. 

Such  proposals,  duly  set  forth  in  sonorous  Spanish  by  the 
Constable  of  Castile,  failed  to  produce  a  very  soothing  effect 
on  Henry's  delicate  ear.  Ho  had  seen  and  heard  enough  of 
gaining  thrones  by  Spanish  marriages.  Had  not  the  very 
crown  on  his  own  head,  which  he  had  won  with  foot  in  stirrup 
and  lance  in  rest,  been  hawked  about  for  years,  appended  to 
the  wedding  ring  of  the  Spanish  Infanta  ?  It  might  become 
convenient  to  him,  at  some  later  day,  to  form  a  family 
alliance  with  the  house  of  Austria,  although  he  would  not 
excite  suspicion  in  the  United  Provinces  by  openly  accepting 
it  then.  But  to  wait  for  the  shoes  of  Albert  and  Isabella, 
and  until  the  Dutch  republic  had  been  absorbed  into  the 
obedient  Netherlands  by  his  assistance,  was  not  a  very 
flattering  prospect  for  a  son  or  daughter  of  France.  The 
ex-Huguenot  and  indomitable  campaigner  in  the  field  or  in 
politics  was  for  more  drastic  measures.  Should  the  right 
moment  come,  he  knew  well  enough  how  to  strike,  and  could 
appropriate  the  provinces,  obedient  or  disobedient,  without 
assistance  from  the  Spanish  babies.*^ 

Don  Pedro  took  little  by  his  propositions.  The  king 
stoutlj^  declared  that  the  Netherlands  were  very  near  to  his 
heart,  and  that  he  would  never  abandon  them  on  any  con- 
sideration. So  near,  indeed,  that  he  meant  to  bring  them 
still  nearer,  but  this  was  not  then  suspected  by  the  Spanish 
court ;  Henry,  the  while,  repelling  as  a  personal  insult  to 
himself  the  request  that  he  should  secretly  labour  to  reduce 
the  United  Provinces  under  subjection  to  the  archdukes. 
It  had  even  been  proposed  that  he  should  sign  a  secret  con- 
vention to  that  effect,  and  there  were  those  about  the  court 
who  were  not  ill-disposed  for  such  a  combination.  The  king 
was,  however,  far  too  adroit  to  be  caught  in  any  such  trap. 
The  marriage  proposals  in  themselves  he  did  not  disjike,  but 
Jeannin  and  he  were  both  of  a  mind  that  they  should  be 
kept  entirely  secret. 

*•  Wagonaar,  ix.  850-357.    Grotius,  xviL  774.    Jeannin. 
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Don  Pedro,  on  the  contrary,  for  obvious  reasons,  was  "for 
making  the  transactions  ostentatiously  public,  and,  as  a  gua- 
rantee of  his  master's  good  faith  in  regard  to  the  heritage 
of  the  Netherlands,  he  proposed  that  every  portion  of  the 
republic,  thenceforth  to  be  conquered  by  the  allies,  should 
be  confided  to  hands  in  which  Henry  and  the  archdukes 
would  have  equal  confidence. 

But  these  artifices  were  too  trivial  to  produce  much  effect. 
Henry  remained  true,  in  his  way,  to  the  States-General,  and 
Don  Pedro  was  much  laughed  at  in  Paris,  although  the 
public  scarcely  knew  wherefore. 

These  intrigues  had  not  been  conducted  so  mysteriously 
but  that  Bameveld  was  aware  of  what  was  going  on.  Both 
before  Jeannin's  departure  from  the  Hague  in  June,  and  on 
his  return  in  the  middle  of  August,  he  catechised  him  very 
closely  on  the  subject.  The  old  Leaguer  was  too  deep,  how- 
ever, to  be  thoroughly  pumped,  even  by  so  practised  a  hand 
as  the  Advocate's,  so  that  more  was  suspected  than  at  the 
time  was  accurately  known. 

As,  at  the  memorable  epoch  of  the  accession  of  the  King 
of  Scots  to  the  throne  of  Elizabeth,  Maximilian  dc  Bethune 
had  flattered  the  new  monarch  with  the  prospect  of  a 
double  marriage,  so  now  Don  Fernando  Girono  had  been 
sent  on  solemn  mission  to  England,  in  order  to  offer  the 
same  infants  to  James  which  Don  Pedro  was  placing  at  the 
disposition  of  Henry. 

The  British  sovereign,  as  secretly  fascinated  by  the  idea  of 
a  Spanish  family  alliance  as  he  had  ever  been  by  the  pro- 
posals of  the  Marquis  de  Kosny  for  the  French  marriages, 
listened  with  eagerness.  Money  was  scattered  as  profusely 
among  the  -English  courtiers  by  Don  Fernando  as  had  been 
done  by  Do  Bethune  four  years  before.*^  The  bribes 
were  accepted,  and  often  by  the  very  personages  who  knew 
the  colour  of  Bourbon  money,  but  the  ducats  wxre  scarcely 
earned.  Girono,  thus  urging  on  the  English  Government 
the  necessity  of  deserting    the  republic    and  cementing  a 

w  Wagenaar,  ix.  855,  356.    Jeonnin. 
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cordial^  personal,  and  political  understanding  between  James 
and  Philip,  effected  but  little.  It  soon  became  thoroughly 
-understood  in  England  that  the  same  bargaining  was  going 
on  simultaneously  in  France.  As  it  was  evident  that  the 
Spanish  children  could  not  be  disposed  of  in  both  markets 
at  the  same  time,  it  was  plain  to  the  dullest  comprehension 
that  either  the  brokerage  of  Toledo  or  of  Girono  was  a  sham, 
and  that  a  policy  erected  upon  such  flimsy  foundations  would 
soon  be  washed  away. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  James,  while  affecting  friend- 
ship for  the  States,  and  signing  with  them  the  league  of 
mutual  assistance,  was  secretly  longing  to  nibble  the  bait 
dangled  before  him  by  Girono,  and  was  especially  determined 
to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  plans  of  Toledo. 

Meantime,  brother  John  Neyen  was  dealing  with  Philip 
and  the  Duke  of  Lerma,  in  Spain. 

The  friar  strenuously  urged  upon  the  favourite  and  this 
rest  of  the  royal  advisers  the  necessity  of  prompt  action  with 
the  States.  This  needed  not  interfere  with  an  unlimited 
amount  of  deception.  It  was  necessary  to  bring  the  negotia- 
tions to  a  definite  agreement.  It  would  be  by  no  means 
requisite,  however,  to  hold  to  that  agreement  whenever  a 
convenient  opportunity  for  breaking  it  should  present  itself. 
The  first  object  of  Spanish  policy,  argued  honest  John, 
should  be  to  get  the  weapons  out  of  the  rebels'  hands.  The 
Netherlanders  ought  to  be  encouraged  to  return  to  their 
usual  pursuits  of  commerce  and  manufactures,  whence  they 
derived  their  support,  and  to  disband  their  military  and  naval 
forces.  Their  sailors  and  traders  should  be  treated  kindly  in 
Spain,  instead  of  being  indulged  as  heretofore  with  no  hos- 
pitality save  that  of  the  Holy  Inquisition  and  its  dungeons. 
Let  their  minds  be  disarmed  of  all  suspicion.  Now  the  whole 
population  of  the  provinces  had  been  convinced  that  Spain, 
in  affecting  to  treat,  was  secretly  devising  means  to  re-impose 
her  ancient  yoke  upon  their  necks." 

Time   went   by  in    Aranjuez    and    Madrid.      The    forty 
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days,  promised  as  the  period  of  Neyen's  absence^  were 
soon  gone ;  but  what  were  forty  days,  or  forty  times  forty, 
at  the  Spanish  court  ?  The  friar,  who,  whatever  his  faults, 
was  anything  but  an  idler,  chafed  at  a  procrastination  which 
seemed  the  more  stupendous  to  him,  coming  fresh  as  he  did 
from  a  busy  people  who  knew  the  value  of  time.  In  the 
anguish  of  his  soul  he  went  to  Rodrigo  Calderon,  of  the 
privy  council,  and  implored  his  influence  with  Govern- 
ment to  procure  leave  for  him  to  depart.  Calderon,  in 
urbane  but  decisive  terms,  assured  him  that  this  would  be 
impossible  before  the  king  should  return  to  Madrid.  The 
monk  then  went  to  Idiaquez,  who  was  in  favour  of  his  pro- 
ceeding at  once  to  the  Netherlands,  but  who  on  being  in- 
formed that  Calderon  was  of  a  different  opinion,  gave  up  the 
point.  More  distressed  than  ever,  Neyen  impored  Prada's 
assistance,  but  Prada  plimged  him  into  still  deeper  despair. 
His  Majesty,  said  that  counsellor,  with  matchless  ^effirontery, 
was  studying  the  propositions  of  the  States-General,  and  all 
the  papers  in  the  negotiation,  line  by  line,  comma  by  comma. 
There  were  many  animadversions  to  make,  many  counter 
suggestions  to  offer.  The  king  was  pondering  the  whole 
subject  most  diligently.  When  those  lucubrations  were 
finished,  the  royal  decision,  aided  by  the  wisdom  of  the  privy 
council,  would  be  duly  commimicated  to  the  archdukes." 

To  wait  for  an  answer  to  the  propositions  of  the  suspicious 
States-General  until  Philip  III.  had  mastered  the  subject  in 
detail,  was  a  prospect  too  dreary  even  for  the  equable  soul 
of  Brother  John.  Dismayed  at  the  position  in  which  he 
found  himself,  he  did  his  best  to  ferret  out  the  reasons  for 
the  preposterous  delay ;  not  being  willing  to  be  paid  off  in 
allusions  to  the  royal  investigations.  He  was  still  further 
appalled  at  last  by  discovering  that  the  delay  was  absolutely 
for  the  delay's  sake.  It  was  considered  inconsistent  with  the 
dignity  of  the  Government  not  to  delay.  The  court  and 
cabinet  had  quite  made  up  their  minds  as  to  the  answer  to 
be  made  to  the  last  propositions  of  the  rebels-,  but  to  make 
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it  known  at  once  was  entirely  out  of  the  question.  In  the 
previous  year  his  Majesty's  administration^  so  it  was  now 
confessed  with  shame^  had  acted  with  ahnost  indecent  haste. 
That  everything  had  been  conceded  to  the  confederated  pro- 
vinces was  the  common  talk  of  Europe.  Let  the  time- 
honoured,  inveterate  custom  of  Spain  in  grave  affairs  to 
proceed  slowly,  and  therefore  surely,  be  in  future  observed. 
A  proper  self-respect  required  the  king  to  keep  the  universe 
in  suspense  for  a  still  longer  period  upon  the  royal  will  and 
the  decision  of  the  royal  council.® 

Were  the  affairs  of  the  mighty  Spanish  empire  so  subordi- 
nate to  the  convenience  of  that  portion  of  it  called  the 
Netherlands  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost  before  settling 
their  afeirs  ?" 

Such  dismal  frivolity,  such  palsied  pride,  seems  scarcely 
credible ;  but  more  than  all  this  has  been  careftdly  recorded 
in  the  letters  of  the  friar. 

If  it  were  precipitation  to  spend  the  whole  year  1607  in 
forming  a  single  phrase  ;  to  wit,  that  the  archdukes  and  the 
king  would  treat  with  the  United  Provinces  as  with  coun- 
tries to  which  they  made  no  pretensions ;  and  to  spend  the 
best  part  of  another  year  in  futile  efforts  to  recal  that  phrase  ; 
if  all  this  had  been  recklessness  and  haste,  then,  surely,  the 
most  sluggish  canal  in  Holland  was  a  raging  cataract,  and 
the  march  of  a  glacier  electric  speed. 

Midsummer  had  arrived.  The  period  in  which  peace  was 
to  be  made  or  abandoned  altogether  had  passed.  Jeannin  had 
returned  from  his  visit  to  Paris  ;  'the  Danish  envoys,  sent  to 
watch  the  negotiations,  had  left  the  Hague,  utterly  disgusted 
with  a  puppet-show,  all  the  strings  of  which,  they  protested, 
were  pulled  from  the  Louvre.  Brother  John,  exasperated  by 
the  superhuman  delays,  fell  sick  of  a  fever  at  Burgos,  and 
was  sent,  on  his  recovery,  to  the  court  at  Valladolid  to  be 


^  "An  existimationem  quoquo  rei 
facore  ut  diutins  in  cxpectationo  regim 
Toluntatis  rcgiique  eenatas-consultl 
Bospensns  esset  orbis  terrarom." — Gal- 
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made  ill  again  by  the  same  cause,  and  still  there  came  no 
sound  from  the  Government  of  Spain." 

At  last  the  silence  was  broken.    Something  that  was  called 
the  voice  of  the  king  reached  the  ears  of  the  archduke. 
Long  had  he  wrestled  in  prayer  on  this  great  subject,  said 
Philip  III.,  fervently  had  he  besought  the  Omnipotent  for 
light.    He  had  now  persuaded  himself  that  he  should  not 
frilfil  his  duty  to  God,  nor  satisfy  his  own  strong  desire  for 
maintaining  the  Catholic  faith,  nor  preserve  his  self-respect, 
if  he  now  conceded  his  supreme  right  to  the  Confederated 
Provinces  at,  any  other  price  than  the  uncontrolled  exercise, 
within  their  borders,  of  the  Catholic  religion.     He  wished, 
therefore;  as  obedient  son  of  the  Church  and  Defender  of  the 
Faith,  to  fulfil  this   primary  duty,  untrammelled  by  any 
human  consideration,  by  any  profit  that  might  induce  him  to- 
wards a  contrary  course.   That  which  he  had  on  other  occasions 
more  than  once  signified  he  now  confirmed.    EUs  mind  was 
fixed  ;  this  was  his  last  and  inunutable  determination,  that4f 
the  confederates  should  permit  the  free  and  public  exercise  of 
the  Catholic,  Boman,  Apostolic  religion  to  all  such  as  wished 
to  live  and  die  in  it,  for  this  cause  so  grateful  to  God,  and  for 
no  other  reason,  he  also  would  permit  to  them  that  supreme 
right  over  the  provinces,  and    that   authority  which  now 
belonged  to  himself.     Natives  and  residents  of  those  coun- 
tries should  enjoy  liberty,  just  so  long  as  the  exercise  of  the 
Catholic  religion  flourished  there,  and  not  one  day  nor  hour 
longer. 

Philip  then  proceeded  flatly  to  refuse  the  India  navigation, 
giving  reasons  very  satisfactory  to  himself  why  the  provinces 
ought  cheerfully  to  abstain  from  that  traffic.  If  the  con- 
federates, in  consequence  of  the  conditions  thus  definitely 
announced,  moved  by  their  innate  pride  and  obstinacy^  and 
relying  on  the  assistance  of  their  allies,  should  break  off  the 
negotiations,  then  it  would  be  desirable  to  adopt  the  plan 
proposed  by  Jeannin  to  Richardot,  and  conclude  a  truce  for 
five  or  six  years.    The  king  expressed  his  own  decided  pre- 
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ference  for  a  trace  rather  than  a  peace,  and  his  conviction 
that  Jeannin  had  made  the  suggestion  hj  command  of  his 
sovereign.** 

The  negotiators  stood  exactly  where  they  did  when  Friar 
John,  disguised  as  a  merchant,  first  made  his  bow  to  the 
Prince  and  Bameveld  in  the  palace  at  the  Hague. 

The  archduke,  on  receiving  at  last  this  peremptory  letter 
from  the  king,  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  issue  instructions 
accordingly  to  the  plenipotentiaries  at  the  Hague.   20  Aug. 
A  decisive  conference  between   those  diplomatists   ^^^• 
and  the  States'  commissioners  took  place  immediately  after- 
wards. 

It  was  oq  the  20th  August. 

Although  it  had  been  agreed  on  the  1st  May  to  break  off 
n^otiations  on  the  ensuing  1st  of  August,  should  no  result  be 
reached,  yet  three  weeks  beyond  that  period  had  been  suffered 
to  elapse,  imder  a  tacit  agreement  to  wait  a  little  longer  for  the 
return  of  the  friar.  President  Jeannin,  too,  had  gone  to  Paris 
on  the  20th  June,  to  receive  new  and  importa.nt  instructions, 
verbal  and  written,  from  his  sovereign,  and  during  his  ab- 
sence it  had  not  been  thought  expedient  to  transact  much 
business.  Jeannin  returned  to  the  Hague  on  the  15th  of 
August,  and,  as  definite  instructions  frt)m  king  and  archduke 
had  now  arrived,  there  seemed  no  possibility  of  avoiding  an 
explanation. 

The  Spanish  envoys  accordingly,  with  much  gravity,  and 
as  if  they  had  been  propounding  some  cheerful  novelty,  an- 
nounced to  the  assembled  commissioners  that  all  reports 
hitherto  flying  about  as  to  the  Spanish  king's  intentions  were 
false. 

His  Majesty  had  no  intention  of  refusing  to  give  up  the 
sovereignty  of  the  provinces.  On  the  contrary,  they  were 
instructed  to  concede  that  sovereignty  freely  and  frankly  to 
my  lords  the  States-General — a  pearl  and  a  precious  jewel, 
the  like  of  which  no  prince  had  ever  given  away  before.  Yet 
the  king  desired  neither  gold  nor  silver,  neither  cities  nor 

M  King  to  the  Archdukes,  in  GaUucd,  865,  867. 
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anything  else  of  value  in  exchange.  He  asked  only  for  that 
which  was  indispensable  to  the  trahquillity  of  his  conscienoe 
before  God,  to  wit,  the  re-establishment  in  those  countries  of 
the  Catholic  Apostolic  Koman  religion.*^  This  there  could 
surely  be  no  reasons  for  refusing.  They  owed  it  as  a  return 
for  the  generosity  of  the  king,  they  owed  it  to  their  own 
relatives,  they  owed  it  to  the  memory  of  their  ancestors,  not 
to  show  greater  animosity  to  the  ancient  religion  than  to  the 
new  and  pernicious  sect  of  Anabaptists,  bom  into  the  world 
for  the  express  purpose  of  destroying  empires ;  they  owed  it 
to  their  many  fellow-citizens,  who  would  otherwise  be  driven 
into  exile,  because  deprived  of  that  which  is  oearest  to 
humanity.^ 

In  regard  to  the  East  India  navigation,  inasmuch  as  the 
provinces  had  no  right  whatever  to  it,  and  as  no  other  prince 
but  the  sovereign  of  Spain  had  any  pretensions  to  it,  his 
Majesty  expected  that  the  States  would  at  once  desist 
from  it.** 

This  was  the  magnificent  result  of  twenty  months  of  diplo- 
macy. As  the  king's  father  had  long  ago  flung  away  the 
pearl  and  precious  jewel  which  the  son  now  made  a  merit*  of 
selling  to  its  proprietors  at  the  price  of  their  life's  blood— the 
world's  commerce — it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  Bichardot, 
while  communicating  this  preposterous  ultimatum,  could  have 
kept  his  countenance.  But, there  were  case-hardened  politi- 
cians on  both  sides.  The  proposition  was  made  and  received 
with  becoming  seriousness,  and  it  was  decided  by  the  States' 
commissioners  to  make  no  answer  at  all  on  that  occasion.  They 
simply  promised  to  render  their  report  to  the  States-General, 
who  doubtless  would  make  short  work  with  the  matter. 

They  made  their  report  and  it  occasioned  a  tumult.  Every 
member  present  joined  in  a  general  chorus  of  wrathful 
denunciation.  The  Spanish  commissioners  were  infamous 
swindlers,  it  was  loudly  asserted.  There  should  be  no  more 
dealings  with  them  at  all.     Spain  was  a  power  only  to  be 

"  Van  der  Kemp,  iii.  155-160,  from  Sec.  Res.  Stat.-Gen.    Qrotius,  xvii.  775. 
Wagenaar.  ^  Qrotius,  uhi  gup,  ••  Van  der  Kemp,  ubi  sup. 
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treated  with  on  the  battle-field.  In  the  tempest  of  general 
rage  no  one  would  listen  to  argument^  no  one  asked  which 
would  be  the  weaker,  which  the  stronger  party,  what  re- 
sources for  the  renewed  warfare  could  be  found,  or  who 
would  be  the  allies  of  the  republic.  Hatred,  warlike  fury  and 
scorn  at  the  duplicity  with  which  they  had  been  treated, 
washed  every  more  politic  sentiment  away,  and  metamor- 
phosed that  body  of  burghers  as  in  an  instant.  The  negotia- 
tions should  be  broken  off,  not  on  one  point,  but  on  all  points, 
and  nothing  was  left  but  to  prepare  instantly  for  war.®* 

Three  days  later,  after  the  French  and  English  ambassa- 
dors, as  well  as  Prince  Maurice  and  Count  Lewis  28  August, 
William,  had  been  duly  consulted,  comparative  calm  ^^« 
was  restored,  and  a  decisive  answer  was  unanimously  voted 
by  the  States-General  The  proposition  of  the  conunis- 
sioners  was  simply  declared  to  be  in  direct  violation  of  the 
sovereignty  and  freedom  of  the  country,  and  it  was  announced 
that,  if  it  should  be  persisted  in,  the  whole  negotiation  might 
be  considered  as  broken  off.  A  formal  answer  to  the  royal 
propositions  would  be  communicated  likewise  to  the  envoys 
of  foreign  powers,  in  order  that  the  royal  commissioners  might 
be  placed  completely  in  the  wrong.^^ 

On  the  25th  August  an  elaborate  response  was  accordingly 
delivered  in  writing  by  the  States'  conmiissioners  to  25  August, 
those  of  the  archdukes  and  king,  it  being  at  the  ^^• 
same  time  declared  by  Bameveld  and  his  colleagues  that 
their  functions  were  ended,  and  that  this  document,  emanat- 
ing from  the  States-General,  was  a  sovereign  resolution,  not 
a  diplomatic  note.*^ 

The  contents  of  this  paper  may  be  inferred  from  all  that 
has  been  previously  narrated.  The  republic  knew  its  own 
mind,  and  had  always  expressed  itself  with  distinctness.  -The 
Spanish  Government  having  at  last  been  brought  to  disclose 
its  intentions,  there  was  an  end  to  the  negotiations  for  peace. 
The  rupture  was  formally  announced. 

^  Jcannin,  i.  819.  •*  Van  der  Kemp,  ubi  8up.    Wagenaar,  ix.  857,  358. 

<*  See  the  paper  in  Meteren,  605,  606. 
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• 

President  Jeannin  had  long  been  prepared  for  this  result. 
It  was  also  by  no  means  distasteful  to  him,  A  peace  would 
not  have  accorded  with  the  ulterior  and  secretly  cherished 
schemes  of  his  sovereign,  and  during  his  visit  to  Paris,  he  had 
succeeded  in  persuading  Henry  that  a  truce  .would  be  far  the 
most  advantageous  solution  of  the  question,  so  far  as  his  inte- 
rests were  concerned. 

For  it  had  been  precisely  during  that  midsummer  vacation 
of  the  President  at  Paris  that  Henry  had  completed  his  plot 
against  th^  liberty  of  the  republic,  of  which  he  professed  him- 
self the  only  friend.  Another  phase  of  Spanish  marriage- 
making  had  excited  his  ever  scheming  and  insidious  brain.  It 
had  been  proposed  that  the  second  son  of  the  Spanish  king 
should  espouse  one  of  Henry's  daughters. 

The  papal  Nuncius  asked  what  benefit  the  King  of  Spain 
would  receive  for  his  share,  in  case  of  the  marriage.  The 
French  king  replied  by  plainly  declaring  to  the  Nuncius  that 
the  united  States  should  abstain  from  and  renounce  all  navi- 
gation to  and  commerce  with  the  Indies,  and  should  permit 
public  exercise  of  the  Catholic  religion.    If  they  refused,  he 
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would  incontinently  abandon  them  to  their  fate.  More  than 
this,  he  said,  could  not  honestly  be  expected  of  him.^ 

Surely  this  was  enough.  Honestly  or  dishonestly,  what 
more  could  Spain  expect  of  the  republic's  best  ally,  than  that 
he  should  use  all  his  efforts  to  bring  her  back  into  Spanish 
subjection,  should  deprive  her  of  conmierce  with  three- 
quarters  of  the  world,  and  compel  her  to  re-establish  the 
religion  which  she  believed,  at  that  period,  to  be  incompatible 
with  her  constitutional  liberties  ?  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a 
more  profligate  or  heartless  course  than  the  one  pursued  at 
this  juncture  by  Henry.  Secretly,  he  was  intriguing,  upon 
the  very  soil  of  the  Netherlands,  to  filch  from  them  that 
splendid  commerce  which  was  the  wonder  of  the  age,  which 
had  been  invented  and  created  by  Dutch  navigators  and  men 
of  science,  which  was  the  very  foundation  of  their  State,  and 
without  which  they  could  not  exist,  in  order  thaf  he  might 
appropriate  it  to  himself,  and  transfer  the  East  India  Com- 
pany to  France ;  while  at  Paris  he  was  solenmly  engaging 
himself  in  a  partnership  with  their  ancient  and  deadly  enemy 
to  rob  them  of  their  precious  and  nobly  gained  liberty.  Was 
better  proof  ever  afforded  that  God  alone  can  protect  us 
against  those  whom  we  trust  ?  Who  was  most  dangerous  to 
the  United  Provinces  during  those  memorable  peace  negotia- 
tions, Spain  the  avowed  enemy,  or  France  the  friend  ? 

The  little  republic  had  but  her  own  sword,  her  own  brain, 
and  her  own  purse  to  rely  upon.  Elizabeth  was  dead,  and 
James  loved  Spain  better  than  he  did  the  Netherlands, 
and  quiet  better  than  Spain.  "  I  have  told  you  often,"  said 
Caron,  "and  I  say  it  once  more,  the  Spaniard  is  lucky 
that  he  has  such  a  peaceable  king  as  this  to  deal  with  in 
England."  ^ 


1  "  Le  nonce  avail  demand^  an  roy 
quel  benefice  recevrait  de  sa  part  le 
Hoy  d'Espagne  en  respect  des  ma- 
riages,  Et  ponr  parler  pins  clair  le 
roy  d^clara  au  nonce  quo  les  Etats  se 
deporteront  de  tonte  navigation  et 
commerce  aux  Indes,  et  permettront 
quelque    cxerdse    pnblic  de  la  ioj 

VOL.  IV. — 2  H 


Gatholiqne  ^  Provinces  Unies,  on  £ 
faute  de  ce  11  les  delaiseera  et  aban- 
donnera  incontinent,  en  qnoy  11  dit 
estre  compris  tout  ce  que  Ton  pent 
honnetement  pr^tendre  de  lay  ponr  le 
pr^Bent."-— Extract  of  Letter  of  Peck- 
ins,  cited  in  Deventer,  iii  250. 
*  Deventer,  iU.  25a 
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The  details  of  the  new  inurriage  project  were  arranged  at 
Paris  tetween  the  Nuncius,  the  Spanish  ambasBador,  Don 
Pedro  de  Toledo,  the  diplomatic  agent  of  the  archdukes,  and 
Henry's  ministers,  precisely  as  if  there  had  heen  no  negotia- 
tions going  on  between  the  States  and  Spain.  Tet  the 
French  king  was  supposed  to  Ito  the  nearest  friesd  of 
the  States,  and  was  consulted  by  them  on  every  occasion, 
while  his  most  intimate  and  trusted  counsellor,  the  ingenuous 
Jeannin,  whose  open  Lrow  was  stamped  with  sincerity,  was 
privy  to  all  their  most  secret  deliberations. 

But  the  statesman  thus  dealing  with  the  Hollanders 
under  such  a  mask  of  friendly  candour,  knew  perfectly  well 
the  reason  why  his  Government  preferred  a  truce  to  a 
peace.  During  a  prolonged  truce,  the  two  royal  cfaildien 
.would  grow  old  enough  for  the  couflummation  of  marriage, 
and  the  States — so  it  was  hoped — would  be  corrupted  and 
cajoled  into  renouncing  their  liberty.  AH  the  Netherlands 
would  be  then  formed  into  a  sccundogeniture  for  Spain,  and 
the  first  sovereign  would  he  the  husband  of  a  French  prin- 
cess.'   Even  as  an  object  of  ambition,  the  prize  to  be  secured 
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' "  Et  lo  point  auqaol  nous  trava.ll' 
long  nuintODiLiit  est  de  p^altrer  B  quny 
lo  Boy  de  Franco  BO  rusouldni  ndvena.[it  I 
faulte  de  palx ;  et  tnclioiiH  de  fatro 
troLiver  bon  n  sea  dits 


I   ponvou 


3  COS  It  abindoano  lea  dita  Etuta 
el  empolgDe  lo  partf  du  mariogn  du 
Bccond  &[a  d'Eapoigne  avecq  I'line  do 
868  fillea  aux  conditiona  ja  prnpwfies ; 
pom  a  quov  les  induire  Bert  do  beB.u- 
anixp  de  lea  avoir  meuS  juBi]aeg  lA 
qu'iifl  confeaaent  j  nyoir  de  la  ralBon, 
cqaltS  et  jaatlc4i  ea  cenditlona  can- 
cernans  la  religion  et  la  navigBtinn 
aui  Indoa,  aoubs  leaqucllea  i'on  eel 
content  de  qulttor  la  souvotainote  dps 
diles  provinces;  CO  qu'aussi  le  toy 
meeme  odvoua  oaaez  clerement  en  ma 
damiere  audience.  Et  aur  ce  a  res 
parti  qu'eetans  lee  ditcs  conditiona 
t sties.  II  auroit  jnete  occasion  de 
a'aflenser  ol  retirer  des  dita  Eetata  s'il 
no  a'y  aecomodokent.  11  me  dit  qu.'i] 
lecela    ....   Et  so 


Don  PlhIto  m'ft  dit  qit'il 
d'accorder  on  tel  caa  lo  d  .  .  ^ 
aveeq  linvoatliure  doa  Pnis-BaB  et 
anitrea  conditiona  plus  fbrtce  pooi 
asaencer  1b  my  qulrouli  payi  demeu* 
rontsSparezdelncoiinranod'E^paif^e 
Mnia  11  semble  S  aulcuoa  dfm  muUstToi 
I  qu'A  Taulte  do  paii  le  plna  PipMieDl 
'  Bcra  do  (aire  nno  loogue  trJve  aveoq 
les  dits  Bstata  et  cependant  bticsUt 
le  dit  mariajjfc  et  attendre  le  temps  de 
imation  d'lceltufotdelalignpe 
pourra  procfder  Auquel  eas 
le  roy  tres  Chretien  ne  eerdt  mhIo- 
ment  content  d'abnadonner  lea  dit* 
EtatB,  nmis  encore  do  tenir  la  main  i 
lea  faire  rejoindre  ani  aultres  provln 
~~B  de  I'obeyasance  de  votre  altesK  " 
■PeckiuB  to  the  Arcliduke.  18  Aug 
1608.  in  Deventer,  iil  250-2.^3. 

Tn-o  months  before  Pecluns  liad 
■written  that  the  Due  do  SiUly  had 
been  feeling  hia  pulse  in  re;rard  V>  a 
trncu  in  the  Netherlands  with  refer 
ence  to    these    roarriago    preijects, — 
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\>j  80  mucli    procrastination    and  so  much    treachery  was 
paltry. 

When  the  Spanish  commissioners  came  to  the  French  and 
English  ambassadors  accordingly,  complaining  of  the  abrupt 
and  peremptory  tone  of  the  States'  reply,  the  suggestion  of 
conferences  fof  truce,  in  place  of  fruitless  peace  negotiations, 
was  made  at  once,  and  of  course  favourably  received.  It  was 
soon  afterwards  laid  before  the  States-General  To  this  end, 
in  truth,  Bichardot  and  his  colleagues  had  long  been  secretly 
tending.  Moreover,  the  subject  had  been  thoroughly  but 
secretly  discussed  long  before  between  Jeannin  and  Bame- 
veli 

The  French  and  English  ambassadors,  accordingly,  on  the 
27th  August,  came  before  the  States-Geueral,  and  made  a 
formal  proposition  for  the  opening  of  negotiations  for  a  truca  * 
They  advised  the  adoption  of  this  course  in  the  strongest 
manner,  "  Let  the  truce  be  made  with  you,"  they  said,  "  as 
with  free  States,  over  which  the  king  and  the  archdukes  have 
no  pretensions,  with  the  understanding  that,  during  the  time 
of  the  truce  you  are  to  have  free  commerce  as  well  to  the 
Indies  as  to  Spain  and  the  obedient  Netherlands,  and  to 
every  part  of  the  Spanish  dominions ;  that  you  are  to  retain 
all  that  you  possess  at  present,  and  that  such  other  conditions 
are  to  be  added* as  you  may  find  it  reasonable  to  impose. 
During  this  period  of  leisure  you  will  have  time  to  put  your 
affidrs  in  order,  to  pay  your  debts,  and  to  reform  your  Gov- 
ernment, and  if  you  remain  united,  the  truce  will  change  into 
an  absolute  peace."* 

Maurice  was  more  indignant  when  the  new  scheme  was 
brought  to  his  notice  than  he  had  ever  been  before,  and  used 
more  violent  language  in  opposing  a  truce  than  he  had  been 
used  to  employ  when  striving  against  a  peace.  To  be  treated 
with,  as  with  a  free  State,  and  to  receive  permission  to  trade 
with  the  outside  world  until  the  truce  should  expire,  seemed 
to  him  a  sorry  result  for  the  republic  to  accept. 

•     «  Jeannin,  i  827. 
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The  state-council  declared,  by  way  of  answer  to  the 
foreign  ambassadors,  that  the  principal  points  and 
^^'  conditions  which  had  been  solemnly  fixed,  before  the 
States  had  consented  to  begin  the  negotiations,  had  been  dis- 
puted with  infinite  eflfrontery  and  shamelessness  by  the  enemy.* 
The  pure  and  perfect  sovereignty  notoriouslji  included  reli- 
gion and  navigation  to  any  part  of  the  world;  and  the  republic 
would  never  consent  to  any  discussion  of  truce  unless  these 
points  were  confirmed  beforehand  with  the  Spanisb  king's 
signature  and  seaL 

This  resolution  of  the  council — a  body  which  stood  much 
under  the  influence  of  the  Nassaus — was  adopted  next  day 
by  the  States-General,  and  duly  communicated  to  the  friendly 
ambassadors.^ 

The  foreign  conmiissioners,  when  apprised  of  this  decision, 
begged  for  six  weeks'  time,  in  order  to  be  able  to  hear  from 
Madrid. 

Even  the  peace  party  was  disgusted  with  this  imperti- 
nence. Maurice  boiled  over  with  wrath.  The  ambassadors 
reconunended  compliance  with  the  proposal.  Their  advice 
was  discussed  in  the  States-General,  eighty  members  beiog 
present,  besides  Maurice  and  Lewis  William.  The  stadholder 
made  a  violent  and  indignant  speech.^ 

He  was  justified  in  his  vehemence.  NotBing  could  exceed 
the  perfidy  of  their  great  ally. 

"  I  know  that  the  King  of  France  calculates  thus  " — ^wrote 
Aerssens  at  that  moment  from  Paris — "^  If  the  truce  lasts  seven 
years,  my  son  will  be  old  enough  to  accomplish  the  proposed 
marriage,  and  they  will  be  obliged  to  ftdfil  their  present 
offers.  Otherwise,  I  would  break  the  truce  in  the  Nether- 
lands, and  my  own  peace  with  them,  in  order  to  take  from 
the  Spaniard  by  force  what  he  led  me  to  hope  from  alliance.' 
Thus  it  is,"  continued 'the  States'  envoy,  "that  his  Majesty 
condescends  to  propose  to  us  a  truce,  which  may  have  a 
double  interpretation,  according  to  the  disposition  of  the 
strongest,  and  thus  our  commonwealth  will  be  kept  in  perpe- 

"  Vermeetelyk  en  onbeacliaemd."   •  Van  der  Kemp,  lii.  160, 162,    ^  IWd  40. 
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toal  disquiet,  without  knowing  whether  it  is  sovereign  or  not. 
Nor  will  it  be  sovereign  unless  it  shall  so  please  our  neigh- 
bour, who  by  this  means  will  always  keep  his  foot  upon  our 

throat"  « 

"  To  treat  with  the  States  as  if  they  were  free,"  said  Henry 
to  the  Nuncius  soon  afterwards,  "  is  not  to  make  them  free. 
This  clause  does  no  prejudice  to  the  rights  of  the  King  of 
Spain,  except  for  the  time  of  the  Itruce."  Aerssens  taxed 
the  king  with  having  said  this.  His  Majesty  flatly  denied 
it.  The  republican  envoy  bluntly  adduced  the  testimony 
of  the  ambassadors  of  Yenice  and  of  Wirtemberg.  The 
Iring  flew  into  a  n^e  on  seeing  that  his  secrets  had  been 
divulged,  and  burst  out  with  these  words  : — "  What  you 
demand  is  not  reasonable.  You  wish  the  king  of  Spain  to 
renounce  his  rights  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  truce.  You  wish 
to  dictate  the  law  to  him.  If  you  had  just  gained  four 
battles  over  him,  you  could  not  demand  more.  I  have 
always  held  you  for  sovereigns,  because  I  am  your  friend,  but 
if  you  would  judge  by  equity  and  justice,  you  are  not  sove- 
reigna  It  is  not  reasonable  that  the  king  of  Spain  should 
quit  the  sovereignty /or  always j  and  you  ought  to  be  satisfied 
with  having  it  so  long  as  the  treaty  shall  last.'' ' 

Here  was  playing  at  sovereignty  with  a  vengeance.  Sove- 
reignty was  a  rattle  for  the  States  to  amuse  themselves  with, 
until  the  royal  infants,  French  and  Spanish,  should  be  grown 
old  enough  to  take  the  sovereignty  for  good.  Truly  this  was 
indeed  keeping  the  republic  under  the  king's  heel  to  be 
crushed  at  his  pleasure,  as  !&.erssens,  with  just  bitterness, 
exclaimed. 

Two  days  were  passea  at  the  Hague  in  vehement  debate. 
The  deputies  of  Zeeland  withdrew.  The  deputies  from 
Holland  were  divided,  but,  on  the  whole,  it  was  agreed  to 
listen  to  propositions  of  truce,  provided  the  freedom  of  the 
United  Provinces — ^not  under  conditions  nor  during  a  certain 
period,  but  simply  and  for  all  time — should  be  recognised 
beforehand.*® 

•  Correspondence  in  Deventer,  iiL  261^207.    •  Ibid.    »<>  Wagenaar,  ix.  87S-380. 
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It  was  further  decided  on  the  14th  September  to  wait 
until  the  end  of  the  month  for  the  answer  from 

14  Sept.     ei 

Spam. 

After  the  1st  of  October  it  was  distinctly  intimated  to  the 
Spanish  conmiissioners  that  they  must  at  once  leave  the 
country  unless  the  king  had  then  acknowledged  the  absolute 
independence  of  the  -provinces.^* 

A  suggestion  which  had  been  made  by  these  diplomatists 
to  prolong  the  actually  existing  armistice  into  a  truce  of 
seven  years,  a  step  which  they  professed  themselves  willing 
to  take  upon  their  own  responsibility,  had  been  scornfully 
rejected  by  the  States.  It  was  already  carrying  them  far 
enough  away,  they  said,  to  take  them  away  from  a  peace  to  a 
truce,  which  was  something  far  less  secure  than  a  peace,  but 
the  continuance  of  this  floating,  uncertain  armistice  would  be 
the  most  dangerous  insecurity  of  all.  This  wotdd  be  going 
from  firm  land  to  slippery  ice,  and  from  slippery  ice  into  the 
water.  By  such  a  process,  they  would  iiave  neither  war  nor 
peace — ^neither  liberty  of  government  nor  fr^eedom  of  com- 
merce— and  they  unanimously  refused  to  listen  to  any  such 
schemes.'^ 

During  the  fortnight  which  followed  this  provisional 
consent  of  the  States,  the  prince  redoubled  his  efforts  to 
counteract  the  Bameveld  party. 

He  was  determined,  so  far  as  in  him  lay,  that  the  United 
Netherlands  should  never  fall  back  under  the  dominion  of 
Spain.  He  had  long  maintained  the  impossibility  of  effecting 
their  thorough  independence  except  by  continuing  the  war, 
and  had  only  with  reluctance  acquiesced  in  the  arguments  of 
the  French  ambassadors  in  favour  of  peace  negotiations.  As 
to  the  truce,  he  vehemently  assured  those  envoys  that  it  was 
but  a  trap.  How  could  the  Netherlanders  know  who  their 
friends  might  be  when  the  truce  should  have  expired,  and 
under  what  unfavourable  auspices  they  might  not  be  com- 
pelled to  resume  hostilities  ?  " 

As  if  he  had  been  actually  present  at  the  council  boards 

"  Van  der  Kemp,  m.  41.         "  Meteien,  606, 607.         "  Jeannin,  i.  889,  9eqq. 
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in  Madrid  and  Valladolid,  or  had  been  reading  the  secret 
letters  of  Friar  John  to  Spinola,  he  affirmed  that  the  only 
object  of  Spain  was  to  recruit  her  strength  and  improve 
her  finances,  now  entirely  exhausted.  He  believed,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  people  of  the  provinces,  after  they 
should  have  once  become  accustomed  to  repose,  would  shrink 
from  exchanging  their  lucrative  pursuits  for  war,  and  would 
prefer  to  fall  back  under  the  yoke  of  Spain,  During  the 
trace  they  would  object  to  the  furnishing  of  necessary  contri- 
butions  for  garrison  expenses,  and  the  result  would  be  that 
the  mosf  important  cities  and  strongholds,  especially  those  on 
the  fix)ntier,  which  were  mainly  inhabited  by  Catholics,  would 
become 'insecure.  Being  hostile  to  a  Government  which 
only  controlled  them  by  force,  they  would  with  difficulty  be 
kept  in  check  by  diminished  garrisons,  unless  they  should 
obtain  liberty  of  Catholic  worship." 

It  is  a  dismal  proof  of  the  inability  of  a  leading  mind, 
after  half  a  century's  war,  to  comprehend  the  true  lesson  of 
the  war — ^that  toleration  of  the  Eoman  religion  seemed  to 
Maurice  an  entirely  inadmissible  idea.  The  prince  could  not 
rise  to  the  height  on  which  his  illustrious  father  had  stood ; 
and  those  about  him,  who  encouraged  him  in  his  hostility  to 
Catholicism,  denounced  Baraeveld  and  Arminius  as  no  better 
than  traitors  and  atheists.  In  the  eyes  of  the  extreme  party, 
the  mighty  war  had  been  waged,  not  to  liberate  human 
thought,  but  to  enforce  predestination ;  and  heretics  to 
Calvinism  were  as  offensive  in  their  eyes  as  Jews  and 
Saracens  had  ever  been  to  Torquemada. 

The  reasons  were  unanswerable  for  the  refusal  of  the 
States  to  bind  themselves  to  a  foreign  sovereign  in  regard  to 
the  interior  administration  of  their  commonwealth  ;  but  that 
diversity  of  religious  worship  should  be  considered  incom- 
patible with  the  health  of  the  young  republic — that  the  men 
who  had  so  bravely  fought  the  Spanish  Inquisition  should  now 
claim  their  own  right  of  inquisition  into  the  human  con- 
science— ^this  was  almost  enough  to  create  despair  as  to  the 

^^  Jeannin,  1.  880,  9eqq. 
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possibility  of  the  world's  progress.  The  seed  of  intellectual 
advancement  is  slow  in  ripenings  and  it  is  almost  invariably 
the  case  that  the  generation  which  plants — often  but  half 
conscious  of  the  mightiness  of  its  work — ^is  not  the  generation 
which  reaps  the  harvest.  But  all  mankind  at  last  inherits 
what  is  sown  in  the  blood  and  tears  of  a  few.  That  Ck)vem- 
ment,  whether  regal  or  democratic,  should  dare  to  thrust 
itself  between  man  and  his  Maker — that  the  State,  not 
satisfied  with  interfering  in  a  thousand  superfluous  ways  with 
the  freedom  of  individual  human  action  in  the  business  of 
life,  should  combine  with  the  Church  to  reduce  human 
thought  to  slavery  in  regard  to  the  sacred  interests  of 
eternity,  was  one  day  to  be  esteemed  a  blasphemous  presump- 
tion in  lands  which  deserved  to  call  themselves  fi^e.  But  that 
hour  had  not  yet  come. 

^^  If  the  garrisons  should  be  weakened,"'  said  the  prince, 
"  nothing  could  be  expected  from  the  political  fidelity  of  the 
town  populations  in  question,  unless  they  should  be  allowed 
the  exercise  of  their  own  religion.  But  the  States  could 
hardly  be  disposed  to  grant  this  voluntarily,  for  fear  of 
injuring  the  general  insecurity  and  violating  the  laws  of  the 
commonwealth,  built  as  it  is  upon  a  foundation  which  can- 
not suffer  this  diversity  in  the  public  exercise  of  religion. 
Already,"  continued  Maurice,  "  there  are  the  seeds  of  dis- 
sension in  the  provinces  and  in  the  cities,  sure  to  ripen  in  the 
idleness  and  repose  of  peace  to  an  open  division.  This  would 
give  the  enemy  a  means  of  intriguing  with  and  corrupting 
those  who  are  already  wickedly  inclined."" 

Thus  in  the  year  1608,  the  head  of  the  Dutch  republic, 
the  son  of  William  the  Silent,  seemed  to  express  himself 
in  favour  of  continuing  a  horrible  war,  not  to  maintain  the 
political  independence  of  his  country,  but  to  prevent  CathoUcs 
from  acquiring  the  right  of  publicly  worshipping  God  accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  their  conscience. 

Yet  it'  would  be  unjust  to  the  prince,  whose  patriotism 
was  as  pure  and  unsullied  as  his  sword,  to  confound  his 

^'  Jeannin,  i  880, 9eqq, 
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motiy^  with  his  eni  He  was  firmly  convinced  that  liberty 
of  religious  worship,  to  be  acquired  during  the  truce,  would 
inevitably  cause  the  United  Provinces  to  fall  once  more 
under  the  Spanish  yoke.  The  French  ambassador,  with 
whom  he  conferred  every  day,  never  doubted  his  sincerity. 
(Mderland,  Friesland,  Overyssel,  Groningen,  and  Utrecht, 
five  provinces  out  of  the  united  seven,  the  prince  declared  to 
be  chiefly  inhabited  by  Catholics.  They  had  only  entered 
the  union,  he  said,  because  compelled  by  force.  They  could 
only  be  kept  in  the  union  by  force,  unless  allowed  freedom 
of  religion.  His  inference  from  such  a  lamentable  state  of 
a£GurB  was,  not  that  the  experiment  of  religious  worship 
should  be  tried,  but  that  the  garrisons  throughout  the  five 
provinces  ought  to  be  redoubled,  and  the  war  with  Spain 
indefinitely  waged.  The  President  was  likewise  of  opinion 
that  "  a  revolt  of  these  five  provinces  against  the  union  might 
be  at  any  moment  expected,  ill  disposed  as  they  were  to 
recognise  a  sovereignty  which  abolished  their  religion." 
Being  himself  a  Catholic,  however,  it  was  not  unnatural 
that  he  should  make  a  different  deduction  from  that  of  the 
prince,  and  warmly  recommend,  not  more  garrisons,  but  more 
liberty  of  worship.*^ 

Thus  the  very  men  who  were  ready  to  dare  all,  and  to 
sacrifice  all  in  behalf  of  their  country,  really  believed  them- 
selves providing  for  the  imperishable  security  of  the  com- 
monwealth by  placing  it  on  the  narrow  basis  of  religious 
intolerance. 

Maurice,  not  satisfied  with  making  these  vehement  argu- 
ments against  the  truce  in  his  conferences  with  the  envoys 
of  the  French  and  British  sovereigns,  employed  the  brief 
interval  yet  to  elapse  before  definitely  breaking  off  or 
resuming  the  conferences  with  the  Spanish  commissioners 
in  making  vigorous  appeals  to  the  country. 

"  The  weal  or  woe  of  the  United  Provinces  for  all  time," 


"Thus  Jeannin  (i  891,  892)  re- 
ported in  his  letters  to  Villeroy  the 
prince's  conversation,  yet  certainly  the 
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he  said,  "  is  depending  on  the  present  transactions.*^  Wei^ 
well  the  reasons  we  urge,  and  make  use  of  those  which 
seem  to  you  convincing.  You  know  that  the  foe,  according 
to  his  old  deceitful  manner,  laid  down  very  specious  condi- 
tions at  the  beginning,  in  order  to  induce  my  lords  the 
States-Greneral  to  treat. 

"  If  the  king  and  the  archdudes  sincerely  mean  to  relin- 
quish absolutely  their  pretensions  to  these  provinces,  they 
can  certainly  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  honest  and  con- 
venient words  to  express  their  intention.  As  they  are 
seeking  other  phrases  than  the  usual  and  straightforward 
ones,  they  give  certain  proof  that  they  mean  to.  keep  back 
from  us  the  substance.  They  are  trying  to  cheat  us  with 
dark,  dubious,  loosely-screwed  terms,*^  which  secure  nothing 
and  bind  to  nothing.  If  it  be  wise  to  trust  the  welfere 
of  our  State  to  ambiguous  words,  you  can  judge  according 
to  your  own  discretion. 

"  Recognition  of  our  sovereignty  is  the  foundation-stone  of 
these  negotiations. 

"  Let  every  man  be  assured  that,  with  such  mighty  enemies, 
we  can  do  nothing  by  halves.  We  cannot  afford  to  retract, 
mutilate,  or  moderate  our  original  determination.  He  who 
swerves  from  the  straight  road  at  the  beginning  is  lost ;  he 
who  stumbles  at  the  first  step  is  apt  to  fall  down  the  whole 
staircase.  If,  on  account  of  imaginable  necessity,  we  postpone 
that  most  vital  point,  the  assurance  of  our  freedom,  we  shall 
very  easily  allow  less  important  points  to  pass  muster,*'  and 
at  last  come  tamely  into  the  path  of  reconciliation.  That  was 
exactly  the  danger  which  our  ancestors  in  similar  n^otiations 
always  feared,  and  against  which  we  too  have  always  done 
our  best  to  guard  ourselves. 

"  Wherefore,  if  the  preservation  of  our  beloved  fatherland  is 
dear  to  you,  I  exhort  you  to  maintain  that  great  fundamental 
resolution,  at  all  times  and  against  all  men,  even  if  this  should 


"  The  letter,  dated  21  Sept.  1008,  is 
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cause  the  departuie  of  the  enemy's  commissioners.    What 
can  you  expect  from  them  but  evil  fruit  ?" 

He  then  advised  all  the  estates  and  magistracies  which  he 
was  addressing  to  instruct  their  deputies,  at  the  approaching 
session  of  the  States-General,  to  hold  on  to  the  first  article  of 
the  often-cited  preliminary  resolution  without  allowing  one 
syllable  to  be  altered.  Otherwise  nothing  could  save  the 
commonwealth  from  dire  and  notorious  confusion.  Above  all, 
he  entreated  them  to  act  in  entire,  harmony  and  confidence 
with  himself  and  his  cousin,  even  as  they  had  ever  done  with 
his  illustrious  fathec 

Certainly  the  prince  fully  deseiTcd  the  confidence  of  the 
States,  as  well  for  his  own  signal  services  and  chivalrous  self- 
devotion,  as  for  the  unexampled  sacrifices  and  achievements 
of  William  the  Silent.  His  words  had  the  true  patriotic  ring 
of  his  father's  frequent  and  eloquent  appeals  ;  and  I  have  not 
hesitated  to  give  these  extracts  from  his  discourse,  because 
comparatively  few  of  such  utterances  of  Maurice  have  been 
preserved,  and  because  it  gives  a  vivid  impression  of  the 
condition  of  the  republic  and  the  state  of  parties  at  that 
momentous  epoch.  It  was  not  merely  the  fate  of  the  United 
Netherlands  and  the  question  of  peace  or  war  between  the 
little  republic  and  its  hereditary  enemy  that  were  upon  the 
issue.  The  peace  of  all  Christendom,  the  most  considerable 
material  interests  of  civilization,  and  the  highest  political  and 
moral  principles  that  can  infiuence  human  action,  were  in- 
volved in  those  negotiations. 

There  were  not  wanting  many  to  impeach  the  purity  of 
the  stadholder's  motives.  As  admiral  or  captain-general,  he 
received  high  salaries,  besides  a  tenth  part  of  all  prize-money 
gained  at  sea  by  the  fleets,  or  of  ransom  and  blackmail  on 
land  by  the  armies  of  the  republic.  His  profession,  his  ambi- 
tion, his  delights,  were  those  of  a  soldier.  As  a  soldier  in  a 
great  war,  he  was  more  necessary  to  his  countrymen  than  he 
could  expect  to  be  as  a  statesman  in  time  of  peace.  But 
nothing  ever  appeared  in  public  or  in  private,  which  threw  a 
reasonable  suspicion  upon  his  lofty  patriotism.    Peace  he  had 
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always  believed  to  be  difficult  of  attainment.  It  had  now 
been  proved  impossible.  A  truce  he  honestly  considered  a 
pitfall  of  destruction,  and  he  denounced  it,  as  we  have  seen, 
in  the  language  of  energetic  conviction.  He  never  alluded 
to  his  pecuniary  losses  in  case  peace  should  be  made.  His 
disinterested  patriotism  was  the  frequent  subject  of  comment 
in  the  most  secret  letters  of  the  French  ambassadors  to  the 
king.  He  had  repeatedly  refused  enonnous  offers  if  he 
would  forsake  the  cause  of  the  republic.  The  King  of  France 
was  ever  ready  to  tempt  him  with  bribes,  such  as  had  proved 
most  efficacious  with  men  as  highly  bom  and  as  highly  placed 
as  a  cadet  of  the  house  of  Orange-Nassau.  But  ihere  is  no 
record  that  Jeannin  assailed  him  at  this  crisis  with  such 
temptations,  although  it  has  not  been  pretended  that  the 
prince  was  obdurate  to  the  influence  of  Mammon  when  that 
deity  could  be  openly  approached. 

That  Maurice  loved  power,  pelf,  and  war,  can  hardly  be 
denied.  That  he  had  a  mounting  ambition ;  that  he  thought  a 
monarchy  founded  upon  the  historical  institutions  and  charters 
of  the  provinces  might  be  better  than  the  burgher-aristocracy 
which,  under  the  lead  of  Bameveld,  was  establishing  itself  in 
the  country ;  that  he  knew  no  candidate  so  eligible  for  such 
a  throne  as  his  father's  son ;  all  this  is  highly  probable  and 
scarcely  surprising.  But  that  such  sentiments  or  aspirations 
caused  him  to  swerve  the  ninth  part  of  a  hair  from  what  he 
considered  the  direct  path  of  duty ;  that  he  determined  to 
fight  out  the  great  fight  with  Spain  and  Borne  until  the  States 
were  free  in  form,  in  name,  and  in  fact,  only  that  he  might 
then  usurp  a  sovereignty  which  would  otherwise  revert  to 
Philip  of  Spain  or  be  snatched  by  Henry  of  Navarre— of 
all  this  there  is  no  proof  whatever. 

The  language  of  Lewis  William  to  the  provinces  under  his 
government  was  quite  as  vigorous  as  the  appeals  of  Maurice.® 

During  the  brief  interval  remaining  before  the  conunis- 
sioners  should  comply  with  the  demands  of  the  States  or  take 
their  departure,  the  press  throughout  the  Netherlands  was 

M  ms  letter  is  pabllshed  by  Van  der  Kemp,  iii  174-176. 
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moBt  active.  Pamphlets  fell  thick  as  hail.  The  peace  party 
and  the  war  party  contended  with  each  other,  over  all  the 
territory  of  the  provinces,  as  vigorously  as  the  troops  of 
Fnentes  or  Bucquoy  had  ever  battled  with  the  columns  of 
Bax  and  Meetkerke.  The  types  of  Blaauw  and  Plantin  were  as 
effective  during  the  brief  armistice,  as  pike  and  arquebus  in 
the  field,  but  imfortunately  they  were  used  by  Netherlanders 
against  each  other.  Ai  a  ntiatter  of  course,  each  party  im- 
peached the  motives  as  well  as  the  actions  of  its  antagonist. 
The  adherents  of  the  Advocate  accused  the  stadholder  of  de- 
siring the  continuance  of  the  war  for  personal  aims.  They 
averred  that  six  thousand  men  for  guarding  the  rivers  would 
be  necessary,  in  addition  to  the  forty-five  thousand  men,  now 
kept  constantly  on  foot.  They  placed  the  requisite  monthly 
expenses,  if  hostilities  were  resumed,  at  800,000  florins,  while 
they  pointed  to  the  27,000,000  of  debt  over  and  above  the 
8,000,000  due  to  the  British  crown,  as  a  burthen  under  which 
the  republic  could  scarcely  stagger  much  longer.^  Such 
figures  seem  modest  enough,  as  the  price  of  a  war  of  inde- 
pendence. 

Familiar  with  the  gigantic  budgets  of  our  own  day,  we 
listen  with  something  like  wonder,  now  that  two  centuries 
and  a  half  have  passed,  to  the  fierce  denunciations  by  the 
war  party  of  these  figures  as  wilful  fictions.  Science  has 
made  in  that  interval  such  gigantic  strides.  The  awful  in-r 
tellect  of  man  may  at  last  make  war  impossible  for  his 
physical  strength.  He  can  forge  but  cannot  wield  the 
hanamer  of  Thor ;  nor  has  Science  yet  discovered  the  phi- 
losopher's stone.  Without  it,  what  exchequer  can  accept 
chronic  warfare  and  escape  bankruptcy  ?  After  what  has 
been  witnessed  in  these  latest  days,  the  sieges  and  battles  of 
that  distant  epoch  seem  like  the  fights  of  pigmies  and  cranes. 
Already  an  eighty  years'  war,  such  as  once  was  waged,  has 
become  inconceivable.  Let  two  more  centuries  pass  away,  and 
perhaps  a  three  weeks*  campaign  may  exhaust  an  empire.** 

Meantime  the  war  of  words  continued.     A  proclamation 

"  Wagenaar,  ix.  877.  ••  This  was  written  in  March,  1866. 
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with  penalties  was  issued  by  the  States  against  the  epidemic 
plague  of  pamphlets  or  "  blue-books/'  as  those  publications 
were  called  in  Holland®  but  with  little  result."  It  was  not 
deemed  consistent  with  liberty  by  those  republicans  to  put 
chains  on  the  press  because  its  utterances  might  occasionally 
be  distasteful  to  magistrates.®  The  writers,  printers,  and 
sellers  of  the  "blue-books"  remained  unpunished  and 
snapped  their  fingers  at  the  placard.    • 

We  have  seen  the  strenuous  exertions  of  the  Nassaus  and 
their  adherents  by  public  appeals  and  private  conversation  tor 
defeat  all  schemes  of  truce.  The  people  were  stirred  by  the 
eloquence  of  the  two  stadholders.  They  were  stung  to  fury 
against  Spain  and  against  Bameveld  by  the  waspish  efiusions 
of  the  daily  press.  The  magistrates  remained  calm,  and  took 
part  by  considerable  majorities  with  Bameveld.  That  states- 
man, while  exercising  almost  autocratic  influence  in  the 
estates,  became  more  and  more  odious  to  the  humbler  classes, 
to  the  Nassaus,  and  especially  to  the  Calvinist  cleigy.  He 
was  denounced  as  a  papist,  an  atheist,  a  traitor,  because 
striving  for  an  honourable  peace  with  the  foe,  and  because 
admitting  the  possibility  of  more  than  one  road  to  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven.  To  doubt  the  infallibility  of  Calvin 
was  as  heinous  a  crime,  in  the  eyes  of  his  accusers,  as  to 
kneel  to  the  host.  Peter  Titelmann,  half  a  century  earlier, 
dripping  with  the  blood  of  a  thousand  martyrs,  seemed 
hardly  a  more  loathsome  object  to  all  Netherlanders  than 
the  Advocate  now  appeared  to  his  political  enemies,  thus 
daring  to  preach  religious  toleration,  and  boasting  of  humble 
ignorance  as  the  safest  creed.^  Alas  !  we  must  always  have 
something  to  persecute,  and  individual  man  is  never  so 
convinced  of  his  o^vn  wisdom  as  when  dealing  with  subjects 
beyond  human  comprehension. 


*5  "Kaauw  boekje."  Was  the  phrase 
derived  from  the  name  of  the  great 
printer  Blaauw  ? 

"Groot  Plakaat  Bock,  I.  D.  kol. 
437.    Wagenaar,  ix.  878. 

'^  "  Alzo  het  streng  onderzocken 
naar  schryvers  en  verspreiden  voor 


strjdig  met  de  vryheid  aangesden  en 
daerom  gemyd  werdt" — Wagenaar, 
ix.  878. 

«  "  NU  scire  tutissima  fides."— De- 
vice of  the  Olden-Bameveld  family, 
vide  vol.  i.  of  this  work,  page  815. 
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Unfortunately,  however,  while  the  great  Advocate  was 
dear  in  his  conscience  he  had  scarcely  clean  hands.  He 
had  very  recently  accepted  a  present  of  twenty  thousand 
florins  from  the  King  of  France.  That  this  was  a  bribe  by 
which  his  services  were  to  be  purchased  for  a  cause  not  in 
harmony  with  his  own  convictions  it  would  be  unjust  to  say. 
We  of  a  later  generation,  who  have  had  the  advantage  of 
looking  through  the  portfoUo  of  President  Jeannin,  and  of 
learning  the  secret  intentions  of  that  diplomatist  and  of  his 
master,  can  fully  understand  however  that  there  was  more 
than  sufficient  cause  at  the  time  for  suspecting  the  purity  of 
the  great  Advocate's  conduct.  We  are  perfectly  aware  that 
the  secret  instructions  of  Henry  gave  his  plenipotentiaries 
almost  imlimited  power  to  buy  up  as  many  influential  person- 
ages in  the  Netherlands  as  could  be  purchased.  So  they 
would  assist  in  making  the  king  master  of  the  United 
Provinces  at  the  proper  moment  there  was  scarcely  any  price 
that  he  was  not  willing  to  pay. 

Especially  Prince  Maurice,  his  cousin,  and  the  Advocate 
of  Holland,  were  to  be  secured  by  life  pensions,  property, 
offices,  and  dignities,  all  which  Jeannin  might  offer  to  an 
almost  unlimited  amount,  if  by  such  means  those  great 
personages  could  possibly  be  induced  to  perform  the  king's 
work. 

There  is  no  record  that  the  president  ever  held  out  such 
baits  at  this  epoch  to  the  prince.  There  could  never  be  a 
doubt  however  in  any  one's  mind  that  if  the  political  chief  of 
the  Orange-Nassau  house  ever  wished  to  make  himself  the 
instrument  by  which  France  should  supplant  Spain  in  the 
tyranny  of  the  Netherlands,  he  might  always  name  his  own 
price.  Jeannin  never  insulted  him  with  any  such  trading 
propositions.  As  for  Bameveld,  he  avowed  long  years  after- 
wards that  he  had  accepted  the  twenty  thousand  florins,  and 
that  the  king  had  expressly  exacted  secrecy  in  regard  to  the 
transaction.  He  declared  however  that  the  money  was  a 
reward  for  public  services  rendered  by  him  to  the  French 
Government  ten  years  before,  in  the  course  of  his  mission  to 
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France  at  the  time  of  the  peace  of  Vervins.  The  reward 
had  been  promised  in  1598^  and  the  pledge  was  fulfilled  in 
1608.  In  accepting  wages  fairly  earned,  however,  he  pro- 
tested that  he  had  bound  himself  to  no  dishonourable  service, 
and  that  he  had  never  exchanged  a  word  with  Jeannin  or 
with  any  man  in  regard  to  securing  for  Henry  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  Netherlands.^ 

His  friends  moreover  maintained  in  his  defence  that  there 
were  no  laws  in  the  Netherlands  forbidding  citizens  to 
accept  presents  or  pensions  from  foreign  powers.  Such  an 
excuse  was  as  bad  as  the  accusation.  Woe  to  the  republic 
whose  citizens  require  laws  to  prevent  them  fix)m  becoming 
stipendiaries  of  foreign  potentates  I  K  public  virtue,  the  only 
foimdation  of  republican  institutions,  be  so  far  washed  away 
that  laws  in  this  regard  are  necessary  to  save  it  fix)m 
complete  destruction,  then  already  the  republic  is  impossible. 
Many  who  bore  illustrious  names,  and  occupied  the  hi^est 
social  positions  at  that  day  in  France,  England,  and  the 
obedient  provinces,  were  as  venal  as  cattle  at  a  fiur.  Philip 
and  Henry  had  bought  them  over  and  over  again,  whenever 
either  was  rich  enough  to  purchase  and  strong  enough  to 
enforce  the  terms  of  sale.  Bribes  were  taken  with  both 
hands  in  overflowing  measure ;  the  difficulty  was  only  in 
obtaining  the  work  for  the  wage. 

But  it  would  have  been  humiliating  beyond  expression  had 
the  new  commonwealth,  after  passing  through  the  fiery 
furnace  of  its  great  war,  proved  no  purer  than  leading 
monarchies  at  a  most  corrupt  epoch.  It  was  no  wonder 
therefore  that  men  sought  to  wipe  off  the  stain  firom  the 
reputation  of  Bameveld,  and  it  is  at  least  a  solace  that 
there  was  no  proof  of  his  ever  rendering,  or  ever  having 
agreed  to  render,  services  inconsistent  with  his  convictions  as 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  commonwealth.  It  is  sufficiently 
grave  that  he  knew  the  colour  of  the  king's  money,  and  that 


^  See  for  this  whole  story  of  the 
twenty  thousand  florins  paid  to  the 
Advocate,  Vgn  der  Kemp,  iii  48,  165, 


166.     Brandt,  Regtspleging,  87,  8a 
Wagenaar,  ix.  867-370. 
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in  a  momentous  crisis  of  history  he  accepted  a  reward  for 
former  professional  services,  and  that  the  broker  in  the 
transaction,  President  Jeannin,  seriously  charged  him  by 
Henry's  orders  to  keep  the  matter  secret.  It  would  be  still 
more  dismal  if  Jeannin,  in  his  private  letters,  had  ever 
intimated  to  Villeroy  or  his  master  that  he  considered  it  a 
mercantile  transaction,  or  if  any  effort  had  ever  been  made 
by  the  Advocate  to  help  Henry  to  the  Batavian  throne. 
This  however  is  not  the  case. 

In  truth,  neither  Maurice  nor  Bameveld  was  likely  to  assist 
the  French  king  in  his  intrigues  against  the  independence  of 
their  fetherland.  Both  had  higher  objects  of  ambition  than 
to  become  the  humble  and  well-paid  servants  of  a  foreign 
potentate.  The  stadholder  doubtless  dreamed  of  a  crown 
which  might  have  been  his  father's,  and  which  his  own 
illustrious  services  might  be  supposed  to  have  earned  for 
himself.  If  that  tempting  prize  were  more  likely  to  be 
gained  by  a  continuance  of  the  war,  it  is  none  the  less  certain 
that  he  considered  peace,  and  still  more  truce,  as  fatal  to  the 
independence  of  the  provinces. 

The  Advocate,  on  the  other  hand,  loved  his  country  well. 
Perhaps  he  loved  power  even  better.  To  govern  the  city 
magistracies  of  Holland,  through  them  the  provincial  estates, 
and  through  them  again  the  States-Greneral  of  the  whole 
commonwealth ;  as  first  citizen  of  a  republic  to  wield  the 
powers  of  a  king ;  as  statesman,  diplomatist,  and  financier,  to 
create  a  mighty  empire  out  of  those  slender  and  but  recently 
emancipated  provinces  of  Spaiij,  was  a  more  flattering  prospect 
for  a  man  of  large  intellect,  iron  will,  and  infinite  resources, 
than  to  sink  into  the  contemptible  position  of  stipendiary  to  a 
foreign  master.  He  foresaw  change,  growth,  transformation 
in  the  existing  condition  of  things.  Those  great  corporations 
the  East  and  West  India  Companies  were  already  producing 
a  new  organism  out  of  ^he'  political  and  commercial  chaos 
which  had  been  so  long  brooding  over  civilization.  Visions 
of  an  imperial  zone  extending  from  the  little  Batavian  island 
around  the  earth,  a  chain  of  forts  and  factories  dotting  the 
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newly-discovered  and  yet  undiscovered  points  of  vantage,  on 
island  or  promontory,  in  every  sea ;  a  watery,  nebulous,  yet 
most  substantial  empire — ^not  fantastic,  but  practical — not 
picturesque  and  mediaeval,  but  modem  and  lucrative— a 
world-wide  commonwealth  with  a  half-submerged  metro- 
polis, which  should  rule  the  ocean  with  its  own  fleets  and, 
like  Venice  and  Florence,  job  its  land  wars  with  mercenary 
armies — all  these  dreams  were  not  the  cloudy  pageant  of  a 
poet  but  the  practical  schemes  of  a  great  creative  mind. 
They  were  destined  to  become  reality.  Had  the  geographical 
conditions  been  originally  more  favourable  than  they  were, 
had  Nature  been  less  a  stepmother  to  the  metropolis  of  the 
rising  Batavian  realm,  the  creation  might  have  been  more 
durable.  Bamcveld,  and  the  men  who  acted  with  him,  com- 
prehended their  age,  and  with  slender  materials  were  prepared 
to  do  great  things.  They  did  not  look  very  far  perhaps  into 
futurity,  but  they  saw  the  vast  changes  already  taking  place, 
and  felt  the  throb  of  forces  actually  at  work. 

The  days  were  gone  when  the  iron-clad  man  on  horseback 
conquered  a  kingdom  with  his  single  hand.  Doubtless  there 
is  more  of  poetry  and  romance  in  his  deeds  than  in  the 
achievements  of  the  counting-house  aristocracy,  the  hier- 
archy of  joint-stock  corporations  that  was  taking  the  lead  in 
the  world's  affairs.  Enlarged  views  of  the  social  compact 
and  of  human  liberty,  as  compared  with  those  which  later 
generations  ought  to  take,  standing  upon  the  graves,  heaped 
up  mountains  high,  of  their  predecessors,  could  hardly  be 
expected  of  them.  But  they  k^^ew  how  to  do  the  work  before 
them.  They  had  been  able  to  smite  a  foreign  and  sacerdotal 
tyranny  into  the  dust  at  the  expense  of  more  blood  and  more 
treasure,  and  with  sacrifices  continued  through  a  longer  cycle 
of  years,  than  had  ever  been  recorded  by  history. 

Thus  the  Advocate  believed  that  the  chielF  fruits  of  the 
war — apolitical  independence,  religious  liberty,  commercial 
expansion— could  be  now  secured  by  diplomacy,  and  that 
a  truce  could  be  so  handled  as  to  become  equivalent  to  a 
peace.     He  required  no  bribes  therefore  to  labour  for  that 
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which  he  believed  to  be  for  his  own  interests  and  for  those 
of  the  country. 

First  citizen  of  Holland,  perpetual  chairman  of  a  board  of 
ambitious  shopkeepers  who  purposed  to  dictate  laws  to  the 
world  from  their  counting-house  table,  with  an  imerring  eye 
for  the  interests  of  the  commonwealth  and  his  own,  with 
much  vision,  extraordinary  eloquence,  and  a  magnificent  will, 
he  is  as  good  a  sample  of  a  great  burgher — an  imposing  not 
a  heroic  figure — as -the  times  had  seen. 

A  vast  stride  had  been  taken  in  the  world's  progress.  Even 
monopoly  was  freedom  compared  to  the  sloth  and  ignorance 
of  an  earlier  epoch  and  of  other  lands,  and  although  the 
dajrs  were  still  far  distant  when  the  earth  was  to  belong  to 
mankind,  yet  the  modem  republic  was  leading,  half  uncon- 
sciously, to  a  period  of  wider  liberty  of  government,  com- 
merce, and  above  all  of  thought. 

Meantime,  the  period  assigned  for  the  departure  of  the 
Spanish  commissioners,  unless  they  brought  a  satisfactory 
communication  from  the  king,  was  rapidly  approaching. 

On  the  24th  September  Verreyken  returned  from  Brussels, 
but  it  was  soon  known  that  he  came  empty  handed. 

.  24  Sept 

He  informed  the  French  and  English  ambassadors 
that  the  archdukes,  on  their  own  responsibility,  now  sug- 
gested the  conclusion  of  a  truce  of  seven  years  for  Europe 
only.  This  was  to  be  negotiated  with  the  States-General  as 
with  free  people,  over  whom  no  pretensions  of  authority  were 
made,  and  the  hope  was  expressed  that  the  king  would  give 
his  consent  to  this  arrangement. 

The  ambassadors  naturally  reftised  to  carry  the  message  to 
the  States.  To  make  themselves  the  mouthpieces  of  such 
•childish  suggestions  was  to  bring  themselves  and  their 
masters  into  contempt.  There  had  been  trifling  enough,  and 
even  Jeannin  saw  that  the  storm  of  indignation  about  to 
burst  forth  would  be  irresistible.  There  was  no  need  of  any 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  commissioners  to  prolong  their 
stay  if  this  was  the  result  of  the  fifteen  days'  grace  which  had 
so  reluctantly  been  conceded  to  them.    To  express  a  hope 
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that  the  king  might  perhaps  give  his  future  approval  to  a 
proceeding  for  which  his  signed  and  sealed  consent  had 
been  exacted  as  an  indispensable  preliminary,  was  carrying 
effrontery  further  than  had  yet  been  attempted  in  these 
amazing  negotiations. 

Prince  Maurice  once  more  addressed  the  cities  of  Holland^ 
giving  vent  to  his  wrath  in  language  with  which 
•  there  was  now  more  sympathy  than  there  had  been 
before.  "Verreyken  has  come  back/'  he  said,  "not  with  a 
signature,  but  with  a  hope.  The  longer  the  enemy  remains 
in  the  country  the  more  he  goes  back  from  what  he  had 
originaUy  promised.  He  is  seeking  for  nothing  more  than,  in 
this  cheating  way  and  in  this  pretence  of  waiting  for  the 
king's  consent — which  we  have  been  expecting  now  for  more 
than  eighteen  months — to  continue  the  ruinous  annistice. 
Thus  he  keeps  the  country  in  a  perpetual  uncertainty,  the 
only  possible  consequence  of  which  is  our  complete  destruc- 
tion. We  adjure  you  therefore  to  send  a  resolution  in  con- 
formity with  our  late  address,  in  order  that  through  these 
tricks  and  snares  the  fatherland  may  not  fall  into  the  clutch 
of  the  enemy,  and  thus  into  eternal  and  intolerable  slavery. 
God  save  us  all  from  such  a  fate  !  "  ^ 

Neither  Bameveld  nor  Jeannin  attempted  to  struggle 
against  the  almost  general  indignation.  The  deputies  of 
Zeeland  withdrew  from  the  assembly  of  the  States-General, 
protesting  that  they  would  never  appear  there  again  so  long 
as  the  Spanish  commissioners  remained  in  the  country.  The 
door  was  opened  wide,  and  it  was  plain  that  those  function- 
aries must  take  their  departure.  Pride  would  not  allow 
them  to  ask  permission  of  the  States  to  remain,  although 
they  intimated  to  the  ambassadors  their  intense  desire  to* 
linger  for  ten  or  twelve  days  longer.  This  was  obviously 
inadmissible,  and  on  the  30th  September  they  appeared 
before  the  Assembly  to  take  leave.^ 

^  Document  riven  in  Van  der  Kemp,  iii.  177, 178. 

»»  Meteren,  608.    Grotius,  xvu.  780, 781.    Wagenaar,  ix.  385-388.    Van  der 
Kemp,  iii.  178-188. 
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There  were  but  three  of  them,  the  Genoese,  the  Spaniard, 
and  the  Burgundian — Spinola,  Mancicidor,  and  Bichardot. 
Of  the  two  Netherlanders,  brother  John  was  still  in  Spain, 
and  Yerreyken  found  it  convenient  that  day  to  have  a 
lame  leg. 

President  Bichardot,  standing  majestically  before  the  States- 
General,  with  his  robes  wrapped  around  his  tall, 
spare  form,  made    a   solemn   ferewell   speech   of.  " 

mmgled  sorrow,  pity,  and  the  resentment  of  mjured  inno- 
oence.  They  had  come  to  the  Hague,  he  said,  sent  by  the 
King  of  Spain  and  the  archdukes  to  treat  for  a  good  and 
substantial  peace,  according  to  the  honest  intention  of  his 
Majesty  and  their  Highnesses.  To  this  end  they  had  sincerely 
and  faithfully  dealt  with  the  gentlemen  deputed  for  that 
piupose  by  their  High  Mightinesses  the  States,  doing  every- 
thing they  could  think  of  to  further  the  cause  of  peace. 
They  lamented  that  the  issue  had  not  been  such  as  thay  had 
hoped,  notwithstanding  that  the  king  and  archdukes  had  so 
£eu:  derogated  from  their  reputation  as  to  send  then:  commis- 
sioners into  the  United  Netherlands,  it  having  been  easy 
enough  to  arrange  for  n^otiations  on  other  soiL  It  had 
been  their  wish  thus  to  prove  to  the  world  how  straight- 
forward were  their  intentions  by  not  requiring  ,the  States  to 
send  deputies  to  them.  They  had  accorded  the  first  point  in 
the  negotiations,  touching  the  free  state  of  the  country. 
Their  High  Mightinesses  had  taken  offence  upon  the  second, 
r^arding  the  restoration  of  religion  in  the  United  Provinces. 
Thereupon  the  father  commissary  had  gone  to  Spain,  and 
had  remained  longer  than  was  agreeable.  Nevertheless, 
they  had  meantime  treated  of  other  points.  Coming  back  at 
last  to  the  point  of  religion,  the  States-General  had  taken  a 
resolution,  and  had  given  them  their  dismissal,  without  being 
willing  to  hear  a  word  more,  or  to  make  a  single  proposition 
of  moderation  or  accommodation. 

He  could  not  refrain  from  saying  that  the  commissioners 
had  been  treated  roughly.  Their  High  Mightinesses  had  fixed 
the  time  for  their  dismissal  more  precisely  than  one  would  do 
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with  a  servant  who  was  discharged  for  misconduct ;  for  the 
lackey,  if  he  asked  for  it^  would  be  allowed  at  least  a  day 
longer  to  pack  his  trunk  for  the  journey.  They  protested 
before  God  and  the  assembly  of  the  States  that  the  InTig 
and  princes  had  meant  most  sincerely,  and  had  dealt  with 
all  roundness  and  sincerity.  They  at  least  remained  inno- 
cent of  all  the  disasters  and  calamities  to  come  from  the  war. 

"As  for  myself/'  said  Richardot,  "I  am  no  prophet,  nor 
the  son  of  a  prophet ;  yet  I  will  venture  the  prediction  to 
you,  my  lords  the  States-Greneral,  that  you  will  bitterly  rue  it 
that  you  did  not  embrace  the  peace  thus  presented,  and 
which  you  might  have  had.  The  blood  which  is  destined  to 
flow,  now  that  you  have  scorned  our  plan  of  reconciliation, 
will  be  not  on  our  heads  but  your  own."^ 

Bameveld  replied  by  temperately  but  firmly  repelling  the 
charges  brought  against  the  States  in  this  artftQ  oration  of 
the  president.  They  had  proceeded  in  the  most  straight- 
forward manner,  never  permitting  themselves  to  enter  into 
negotiations  except  on  the  preliminary  condition  that  their 
freedom  should  be  once  for  all  conceded  and  recognised. 
"You  and  you  only,"  lie  continued,  "are  to  bear'  the  blame 
that  peace  has  not  been  concluded ;  you  who  have  not  been 
willing  or  not  been  able  to  keep  your  promises.  One  might, 
with  better  reason,  hold  you  guilty  of  all  the  bloodshed  ;  you 
whose  edicts,  bloodier  and  more  savage  than  war  itself,  long 
ago  forced  these  provinces  into  the  inevitable  necessity  of 
waging  war ;  you  whose  cruelty,  but  yesterday  exercised  on 
the  crews  of  defenceless  and  innocent  merchantmen  and  fish- 
ing-vessels, has  been  fully  exibited  to  the  world." 

Spinola's  countenance  betrayed  much  emotion  as  he 
listened  to  the  exchange  of  bitter  recriminations  which  took 
place  on  this  farewell  colloquy.  It  was  obvious  that  the  brave 
and  accomplished  soldier  honestly  lamented  the  failure  of  the 
attempt  to  end  the  war. 

But  the  rupture  was  absolute.  The  marquis  and  the  pre- 
sident dined  that  day  with  Prince  Maurice,  by  whom  they 

**  Authorities  last  cited. 
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were  afterwards  courteously  accompanied  a  p&rt  of  the  way 
on  their  journey  to  Brussels.'* 

Thus  ended  the  comedy  which  had  lasted  nearly  two 
years.  The  dismal  leave-taking,  as  the  curtain  fell,  was  not 
as  entertaining  to  the  public  outside  as  the  dramatic  meeting 
between  Maurice  and  Spinola  had  been  at  the  opening  scene 
near  Ryswyk.  There  was  no  populace  to  throw  uj)  their 
hats  for  the  departing  guests.  From  the  winter's  night  in 
which  the  subtle  Franciscan  had  first  stolen  into  the  prince's 
cabinet  down  to  this  autumn  evening,  not  a  step  of  real  pro- 
gress could  be  recorded  as  the  result  of  the  intolerable  quan- 
tity of  speech-making  and  quill-driving.  There  were  boat-loads 
of  documents,  protocols,  and  notes,  drowsy  and  stagnant  as 
the  canals  on  which  they  were  floated  ofif  towards  their 
tombs  in  the  various  archives.  Peace  to  the  dust  which 
w^  have  not  wantonly  disturbed,  believing  it  to  be  whole- 
some for  the  cause  of  human  progress  that  the  art  of  ruling 
the  world  by  doing  nothing,  as  practised  some  centuries  since, 
should  once  and  again  be  exhibited. 

Not  in  vain  do  we  listen  to  those  long-bearded,  venerable, 
very  tedious  old  presidents,  advocates,  and  friars  of  orders 
gray,  in  their  high  ruffs,  taffety  robes  or  gowns  of  frieze, 
as  they  squeak  and  gibber,  for  a  fleeting  moment,  to  a  world 
which  knew  them  not.  It  is  something  to  learn  that  grave 
statesnoen,  kings,  generals,  and  presidents  could  negotiate 
for  two  years  long,  and  that  the  only  result  should  be  the* 
distinction  between  a  conjunction,  a  preposition,  and  an 
adverb.  That  the  provinces  should  be  held  as  free  States, 
not  for  free  States — that  they  should  be  free  in  similitude, 
not  in  substance — thus  much  and  no  more  had  been  accom- 
plished. 

And  now  to  all  appearant^  every  chance  of  negotiation 
was  gone.  The  half-century  war,  after  this  brief  breathing 
space,  was  to  be  renewed  for  another  century  or  so,  and 
more  furiously  than  ever.  So  thought  the  public.  So  meant 
Prince  Maurice.    Eichardot  and  Jeannin  knew  better. 

'1  Authorities  last  cited. 
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The  depailure  of  the  commiBsioners  was  recorded  upon 
the  register  of  the  resolutions  of  Holland,  with  the  ominous 
note :  "  God  grant  that  they  may  not  have  sown  evil  seed- 
here  ;  the  eflfects  of  which  will  one  day  be  visible  in  the  ruin 
of  this  commonwealtk"^ 

Hardly  were  the  backs  of  the  commissioners  turned,  before 
the  indefatigable  Jeannin  was  ready  with  his  scheme  for 
repatching  the  rupture.  He  was  at  first  anxious  that  the 
deputies  of  Zeeland  should  be  summoned  again,  now  that 
the  country  was  rid  of  the  Spaniards.  Prince  Maurice,  how- 
ever, was  wrathful  when  the  president  began  to  talk  once 
more  of  truce.  The  proposition,  he  said,  was  simply  the 
expression  of  a  wish  to  destroy  the  State.  Holland  and 
Zeeland  would  never  agree  to  any  such  measure,  and  they 
would  find  means  to  compel  the  other  provinces  to  follow 
their  example.  If  there  were  but  three  or  four  cities  in  the 
whole  country  to  reject  the  truce,  he  would,  with  their  as- 
sistance alone,  defend  the  freedom  of  the  republic,  or  at  least 
die  an  honourable  death  in  its  defence.  This  at  least  would 
be  better  than  after  a  few  months  to  Become  slaves  of  Spain. 
Such  a  result  was  the  object  of  those  who  began  this  work, 
but  he  would  resist  it  at  the  peril  of  his  life.^ 

A  singular  incident  now  seemed  to  justify  the  wrath  of  the 
stadholder,  and  to  be  likely  to  strengthen  his  party. 

Young  Count  John  of  Nassau  happened  to  take  possession 
of  the  apartments  in  Goswyn  Meursken's  hostelry  at  the 
Hague,  just  vacated  by  Kichardot.  In  the  drawer  of  a 
writing-table  was  found  a  document,  evidently  left  there  by 
the  president.  This  paper  was  handed  by  Coimt  John  to 
his  cousin,  Frederic  Henry,  who  at  once  delivered  it  to  his 
brother  Maurice.  The  prince  produced  it  in  the  assembly  of 
the  States-General,  members  gfrom  each  province  were  fur- 
nished with  a  copy  of  it  within  two  or  three  hours,  and  it 
was  soon  afterwards  printed  and  published.  The  document, 
being  nothing  less  than  the  original  secret  instructions  of 

»>  Resol.  HoU.  30  Sept.  1G08.  bl.  223.    Wa^enaar,  is.  388. 
M  Wageuaar,  ix.  8S9,  390.    Jeannia. 
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the  archdukes  to  their  commissionerB,  was  naturally  read 
with  intense  interest  by  the  States-General,  by  the  foreign 
envoys,  and  by  the  general  public.^ 

It  appeared,  from  an  inspection  of  the  paper,^  that  the 
commissioners  had  been  told  that,  if  they  should  find 
the  French,  English,  and  Danish  ambassadors  desirous  of 
being  present  at  the  negotiations  for  the  treaty,  they  were 
to  exclude  them  from  all  direct  participation  in  the  pro- 
ceedings. They  were  to  do  this,  however,  so  sweetly  and 
courteously  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  those  diploma- 
tists to  take  offence,  or  to  imagine  themselves  distrusted. 
On  the  contrary,  the  States-General  were  to  be  informed  that 
their  communication  in  private  on  the  general  subject  with 
the  ambassadors  was  approved  by  the  archdukes,  because  they 
believed  the  sovereigns  of  France,  England,  and  Denmark, 
their  sincere  and  affectionate  friends.  The  commissioners 
were  instructed  to  domesticate  themselves  as  much  as  possible 
with  President  Jeannin  and  to  manifest  the  utmost  con- 
fidence in  his  good  intentions.  They  were  to  take  the  same 
course  with  the  English  envoys,  but  in  more  general  terms, 
and  were  very  discreetly  to  communicate  to  them  whatever 
they  already  knew,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  carefully  to 
conceal  from  them  all  that  was  still  a  secret. 

They  were  distinctly  told  to  make  the  point  of  the  Catholic 
religion  first  and  foremost  in  the  negotiations  ;  the  arguments 
showing  the  indispeosable  necessity  of  securing  its  public 
exercise  in  the  United  Provinces  being  drawn  up  with  con- 
siderable detail.  They  were  to  insist  that  the  republic 
should  absolutely  renounce  the  trade  with  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  and  should  pledge  itself  to  chastise  such  of  its  citizens 
as  might  dare  to  imdertake  those  voyages,  as  disturbers  of 
the  peace  and  enemies  of  the  public  repose,  whether  they 
went  to  the  Indies  in  person  or  associated  themselves  with 
men  of  other  nations  for  that  purpose,  under  any  pretext 
whatever.  When  these  points,  together  with  many  matters 
of  detail  less  difficult  of  adjustment,  had  been  satisfactorily 

3^  Jeannin,  i.  025,  et  9eq.    ^  See  the  document  itself  in  Jeannin,  i  51-58. 
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settled^  the  commissioners  were  to  suggest  measures  of  union 
for  the  common  defence  between  the  united  and  the  obedient 
provinces.  This  matter  was  to  be  broached  very  gently. 
^^  In  the  sweetest  terms  possible/'  it  was  to  be  hinted  that  the 
whole  body  of  the  Netherlanders  could  protect  itself  against 
every  enemy,  but  if  dismembered,  as.it  was  about  to  be, 
neither  the  one  portion  nor  the  other  would  be  safe.  The 
commissioners  were  therefore  to  request  the  offer  of  soAie 
proposition  from  the  States-General  for  the  common  defence. 
In  case  they  remained  silent,  however,  then  the  commissioneiB 
were  to  declare  that  the  archdukes  had  no  wish  to  speak 
of  sovereignty  over  the  United  Provinces,  however  limited. 
"  Having  once  given  them  that  morsel  to  swallow,''  said  their 
Highnesses,  ^^  we  have  nothing  of  the  kind  in  our  thoughts. 
But  if  they  reflect,  it  is  possible  that  they  may  see  fit  to  take 
us  for  protectors." 

The  scheme  was  to  be  managed  with  great  discreetness 
and  delicacy,  and  accomplished  by  hook  or  by  crook,  if  the 
means  could  be  found.  "  You  need  not  be  scrupulous  as  to 
the  form  or  law  of  protection,  provided  the  name  of  protector 
can  be  obtained,"  continued  the  archdukes. 

At  least  the  greatest  pains  were  to  be  taken  that  the  two 
sections  of  the  Netherlands  might  remain  friends.  "  We  are 
in  great  danger  unless  we  rely  upon  each  other,"  it  was  urged. 
"  But  toucli  this  chord  very  gently,  lest  the  French  and 
English  hearing  of  it  suspect  some  design  to  injure  them. 
At  least  we  may  each  mutually  agree  to  chastise  such  of  our 
respective  subjects  as  may  venture  to  make  any  alliance  with 
the  enemies  of  the  other." 

It  was  much  disputed  whether  these  instructions  had  been 
left  purposely  or  by  accident  in  the  table-drawer.  Jeannin 
could  not  make  up  his  mind  whether  it  was  a  trick  or  not, 
and  the  vociferous  lamentations  of  Richardot  upon  his  mis- 
fortunes made  little  impression  upon  his  mind.  He  had 
small  confidence  in  any  austerity  of  principle  on  the  part 
of  his  former  fellow-leaguer  that  would  prevent  him  from 
leaving  the  document  by  stealth,  and  then  protesting  that  he 
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had  been  foully  wronged  by  its  coming  to  light.  On  the 
whole,  he  was  inclined  to  think,  however,  that  tJie  paper  had 
been  stolen  from  him.'* 

Bameveld,  after  much  inquiry,  was  convinced  that  it  had 
been  left  in  the  drawer  by  accident.^^ 

Bichardot  himself  manifested  rage  and  dismay  when  he 
found  that  a  paper,  left  by  chance  in  his  lodgings,  had  been 
published  by  the  States.  Such  a  proceeding  was  a  violation, 
he  exclaimed,  of  the  laws  of  hospitality.  With  equal  justice, 
he  declared  it  to  be  an  offence  against  the  religious  respect 
due  to  ambassadors,  whose  persons  and  property  were  sacred 
in  foreign  countries.  "  Decengy  required  the  States,''  he  said, 
"  to  send  the  document  back  to  him,  instead  of  showing  it  as 
a  trophy,  and  he  was  ready  to  die  of  shame  and  vexation  at 
the  unlucky  incident."'^ 

Few  honourable  men  will  disagree  with  him  in  these  com- 
plaints, although  many  contemporaries  obstinately  refused 
to  believe  that  the  crafty  and  experienced  diplomatist  could 
have  so  carelessly  left  about  his  most  important  archives. 
He  was  generally  thought  by  those  who  had  most  dealt  with 
him,  to  prefer,  on  principle,  a  crooked  path  to  a  straight 
one.  "  'Tis  a  mischievous  old  monkey,"  said  Villeroy  on 
another  occasion,  "  that  likes  always  to  turn  its  tail  instead 
of  going  directly  to  the  purpose."^  The  archduke,  however, 
was  very  indulgent  to  his  plenipotentiary.  "  My  good  master," 
said  the  president,  "  so  soon  as  he  learned  the  loss  of  that 
accursed  paper,  benignantly  consoled,  instead  of  chastising 
me ;  and,  after  having  looked  over  the  draught,  was  glad 
that  the  accident  had  happened ;  for  thus  his  sincerity  had 
been  proved,  and  those  who  sought  profit  by  the  trick  had 
been  confounded."  ^®  On  the  other  hand,  what  good  could  it 
do  to  the  cause  of  peace,  that  these  wonderful  instructions 
should  be  published  throughout  the  republic  ?  They  might 
almost  seem  a  fiction,  invented  by  the  war  party  to  inspire 
a  general  disgust  for  any  further  negotiation.    Every  loyal 

«  Jeannin,  i  914,  919,  925.  "  Ibid.  919  "  ibi^.  924 

»  Ibid  ii.  129.  ^  Ibid.  21. 
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Netherlander  would  necessariljr  be  qualiniflh  at  the  word 
peace,  now  that  the  whole  design  of  the  Spanish  party  was 
disclosed. 

The  public  exercise  of  the  Boman  religion  was  now  known 
to  be  the  indispensable  condition — ^first,  last,  and  always 
— to  any  possible  peace.  Every  citizen  of  the  republic  was 
to  be  whipped  out  of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  should  he 
dare  to  show  his  face  in  those  regioiis.  The  States-Greneral, 
while  swallowing  the  crumb  of  sovereignty  vouchsafed  by  the 
archdukes,  were  to  accept  them  as  protectors,  in  order  not  to 
fall  a  prey  to  the  enemies  whom  they  imagined  to  be  their 
friends. 

What  could  be  more  hopeless  than  such  n^otiations  .'^ 
What  more  dreary  than  the  perpetual  efforts  of  two  lines  to 
approach  each  other  which  were  mathematically  incapable 
of  meeting?  That  the  young  republic,  conscious  of  her  daily 
growing  strength,  should  now  seek  refuge  from  her  nobly 
won  independence  in  the  protectorate  of  Albert,  who  was 
himself  the  vassal  of  Philip,  was  an  idea  almost  inconceivable 
to  the  Dutch  mind.  Yet  so  impossible  was  it  for  the  arch- 
dukes to  put  themselves  into  human  relations  with  this 
t  new  and  popular  Government,  that  in  the  inmost  recesses 
of  their  breasts  they  actually  believed  themselves,  when 
making  the  offer,  to  be  performing  a  noble  act  of  Christian 
charity. 

The  efforts  of  Jeannin  and  of  the  English  ambassador  were 
now  imremitting,  and  thoroughly  seconded  by  Bamevdd, 
Maurice  was  almost  at  daggers  drawn,  not  only  with  the 
Advocate  but  with  the  foreign  envoys.  Sir  Ralph  Win  wood, 
who  had,  in  virtue  of  the  old  treaty  arrangements  with 
England,  a  seat  in  the  state-council  at  the  Hague,  and  who 
was  a  man  of  a  somewhat  rough  and  insolent  deportment, 
took  occasion  at  a  session  of  that  body,  when  the  prince  was 
present,  to  urge  the  necessity  of  at  once  resuming  the  rup- 
tured negotiations.  The  King  of  Great  Britain,  he  said,  only 
recommended  a  course  which  he  was  himself  always  ready 
to  pursue.    Hostilities  which  were  necessary,  and  no  others, 
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were  just.  Such,  and  such  only,  could  be  favoured  by  God 
or  by  pious  kings.  But  wars  were  not  necessary  which  could 
be  honourably  avoided.  A  truce  was  not  to  be  despised,  by 
which  religious  liberty  and  commerce  were  secured,  and  it 
was  not  th6  part  of  wisdom  to  plunge  into  all  the  horrors  of 
immediate  war  in  order  to  escape  distant  and  problematical 
dangers,  that  might  arise  when  the  truce  should  come  to  an 
end.  If  a  truce  were  now  made,  the  kings  of  both  France 
and  England  would  be  guarantees  for  its  faithful  observance. 
They  would  take  care  that  no  wrong  or  aflfront  was  offered 
to  the  States-General.** 

Maurice  replied,  with  a  sneer,  to  these  sententious  common- 
places derived  at  second-hand  from  King  James  that  great 
kings  were  often  very  indifferent  to  injuries  sustained  by 
their  friends.  Moreover,  there  was  an  eminent  sovereign,  he 
continued,  who  was  even  very  patient  under  aflfronts  directly 
offered  to  himself.  It  was  not  very  long  since  a  horrible 
plot  had  been  discovered  to  miirder  the  King  of  England, 
with  his  wife,  his  children,  and  all  the  great  personages  of 
the  realm.  That  this  great  crime  had  been  attempted  under 
the  immediate  instigation  of  the  King  of  Spain  was  notorious 
to  the  whole  world,  and  certainly  no  secret  to  King  James. 
Yet  his  Britannic  Majesty  had  made  haste  to  exonerate  the 
great  criminal  from  all  complicity  in  the  crime ;  and  had 
ever  since  been  fawning  upon  the  Catholic  king,  and  han- 
kering for  a  family  alliance  with  him.  Conduct  like  this  the 
prince  denounced  in  plain  *terms  as  cringing  and  cowardly, 
and  expressed  the  opinion  that  guarantees  of  Dutch  indepen- 
dence from  such  a  monarch  could  hardly  be  thought  very 
valuable. 

These  were  terrible  words  for  the  representative  of  James 
to  have  hurled  in  his  face  in  full  council  by  the  foremost 
personage  of  the  republic.  Winwood  fell  into  a  furious 
passion,  and  of  course  there  was  a  violent  scene,  with  much 
subsequent  protesting  and  protocolling. 

«  Wagenaar,  ix.  408,  409.'   GrotiuB,  xril.  7^5.    Van  der  Kemp,  iU.  48. 
Jeannin. 
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The  BritiBli  king  insisted  that  the  prince  Bhoald  make 
public  amends  for  the  insult^  and  Maurice  firmly  refused  to 
do  anything  of  the  kind.  The  matter  was  subsequently 
arranged  by  some  amicable  concessions  made  by  the  prince 
in  a  private  letter  to  James^  but  there  remained  fof  the  time 
a  state  of  alienation  between  England  and  the  republic,  at 
which  the  French  sincerely  rejoiced.  The  incident,  how- 
ever, sufficiently  shows  the  point  of  exasperation  which  the 
prince  had  reached,  for,  although  choleric^  he  was  a  reason- 
able man,  and  it  was  only  because  the  whole  course  of  the 
negotiations  had  offended  his  sense  of  honour  and  of  right 
that  he  had  at  last  been  driven  quite  beyond  the  bounds  of 
self-controL** 

On  the  13th  of  October,  the  envoys  of  France,  England, 
Denmark,  and  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  tiie  Elector 
of   Brandeburg,  and  other  German  princes,  came 
before  the  States-GeneraL 

Jeannin,  in  the  name  of  all  these  foreign  ministers,  made 
a  speech  warmly  recommending  the  truce/'^ 

He  repelled  the  insinuation  that  the  measure  proposed 
had  been  brought  about  by  the  artifices  of  the  enemy,  and 
was  therefore  odious.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  originated  by 
himself  and  the  other  good  friends  of  the  republic. 

In  his  opinion,  the  terms  of  the  suggested  truce  contained 
sufficient  guarantees  for  the  liberty  of  the  provinces,  not  only 
during  the  truce,  but  for  ever. 

No  stronger  recognition  of  their  independence  could  be 
expected  than  the  one  given.  It  was  entirely  without  ex- 
ample, argued  the  president,  that  in  similar  changes  brought 
about  by  force  of  arms,  sovereigns  after  having  been  despoiled 
of  their  states  have  been  compelled  to  abandon  their  rights 
shamefully  by  a  public  confession,  unless  they  had  absolutely 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies  and  were  completely 
at  their  mercy.  "  Yet  the  princes  who  made  this  great  con- 
cession/' continued  Jeannin,  "are  not  lying  vanquished  at 

^  Jeannin,  ii.  803,  304,  and  authoritica  last  cited.    VTinwood,  11.  853,  354. 

*«  See  the  text  in  Jeannin,  iL  3-8. 
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your  feet,  nor  reduced  by  dire  necessity  to  yield  what  they 
have  yielded," ' 

He  reminded  the  assembly  that  the  Swiss  enjoyed  at  that 
moment  their  liberty  in  virtue  of  a  simple  truce,  without 
ever  having  obtained  from  their  former  sovereign  a^  declara- 
tion such  as  was  now  offered  to  the  United  Provinces. 

The  president  argued,  moreover,  with  much  force  and 
acuteness  that  it  was  bieneath  the  dignity  of  the  States,  and 
inconsistent  with  their  consciousness  of  strength,  to  lay  so 
much  stress  on  the  phraseology  by  which  their  liberty  was 
recognised.  That  freedom  had  been  won  by  the  sword,  and 
would  be  maintained  against  all  the  world  by  the  sword. 

"  In  truth,"  said  the  orator,  "  you  do  wrong  to  your  liberty 
by  calling  it  so  often  in  doubt,  and  in  claiming  with  so  much 
contentious  anxiety  fix)m  your  enemies  a  title-deed  for  your 
independence.  You  hold  it  by  your  own  public  decree.  In 
virtue  of  that  decree,  confirmed  by  the  success  of  yomr  arms, 
you  have  enjoyed  it  long.  Nor  could  anything  obtained 
from  your  enemies  be  of  use  to  you  if  those  same  arms  with 
which  you  gained  your  liberty  could  not  still  preserve  it  for 
you." 

Therefore,  in  the  opinion  of  the  president,  this  persistence 
in  demanding  a  more  explicit  and  unlimited  recognition  of 
independence  was  only  a  pretext  for  continuing  the  war, 
ingeniously  used  by  those  who  hated  peaca 

Addressing  himself  more  particularly  to  the  celebrated 
circular  letter  of  Prince  Maurice  against  the  truce,  the  presi- 
dent maintained  that  the  lilberty  of  the  republic  was  as  much 
acknowledged  in  the  proposed  articles  as  if  the  words  "  for 
ever "  had  been  added.  "  To  acknowledge  liberty  is  an  act 
which,  by  its  very  nature,  admits  of  no  conditions,"  he  ob- 
served, with  considerable  force.** 

The  president  proceeded  to  say  that  in  the  original  nego- 
tiations the  qualifications  obtained  had  seemed  to  him 
enough.  As  ther^  was  an  ardent  desire,  however,  on  the 
part  of  many  for  a  more  explicit  phraseology,  as  something 

^  Ecrit  fait  par  Monsieur  Jeannin,  13  Oct  1608.    Text  in  Jeannin,  ii.  87I9. 
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necessary  to  the  public  safety,  he  had  thought  it  worth  at- 
tempting. • 

"We  all  rejoiced  when  you  obtained  it,''  continued 
Jeannin,  "  but  not  when  they  agreed  to  renounce  the  names, 
titles,  and  arms  of  the  United  Provinces ;  for  that  seemed  to 
us  shameful  for  them  beyond  all  example.  That  princes 
should  make  concessions  so  entirely  unworthy  of  their  gran- 
deur, excited  at  once  our  suspicion,  for  we  could  not  imagine 
the  cause  of  an  offer  so  specious.  We  have  since  /ound  out 
the  reason."  ** 

The  archdukes  being  imable,  accordingly,  to  obtain  for  the 
truce  those  specious  conditipns  which  Spain  had  originally 
pretended  to  yield,  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  old  diplomatist 
that  the  khig  should  be  permitted  to  wear  the  paste  substi- 
tutes about  which  so  many  idle  words  had  been  wasted. 

It  would  be  better,  he  thought,  for  the  States  to  be  con- 
tented with  what  was  precious  and  substantial,  and  not  to 
lose  the  occasion  of  making  a  good  treaty  of  truce,  which 
was  sure  to  be  converted  with  time  into  an  absolute  peace. 

"  It  is  certain,"  he  said,  "  that  the  princes  with  whom  you 
are  treating  will  never  go  to  law  with  you  to  get  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  article  in  question.  After  the  truce  has  expired, 
they  will  go  to  war  with  you  if  you  like,  but  they  will  not 
trouble  themselves*  to  declare  whether  they  are  %hting  you 
as  rebels  or  as  enemies,  nor  will  it  very  much  signify.  If 
their  arms  are  successful,  they  will  give  you  no  explanations. 
If  you  are  the  conquerors,  they  will  receive  none.  The  for- 
tune of  war  will  be  the  supreme  ^dge  to  decide  the  dispute, 
not  the  words  of  a  treaty.  Those  words  are  always  inter- 
preted to  the  disadvantage  of  the  weak  and  the  vanquished, 
although  they  may  be  so  perfectly  clear  that  no  man  could 
doubt  them  ;  never  to  the  prejudice  of  those  who  have  proved 
the  validity  of  their  rights  by  the  strength  of  their  arms."^ 

This  honest,  straightforward  cynicism,  coming  from  the 
lips  of  one  of  the  most  experienced  diplomatists  of  Europe, 
was  difficult  to  gainsay.     Speaking  as  one  having  authority, 

*»  Jeannin,  ii  8-19.  ^  IblcL 
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the  president  told  the  States-Greneral  in  full  assembly,  that 
there  was  no  law  in  Christendom,  as  between  nations,  but 
the  good  old  fist-law,  the  code  of  brute  force. 

Two  centuries  and  a  half  have  rolled  by  since  that  oration 
was  pronounced,  and  the  world  has  made  immense  progress 
in  science  during  that  period.  But  there  is  still  room  for 
improvement  in  this  regard  in  the  law  of  nations.  Certainly 
there  is  now  a  little  more  reluctance  to  come  so  nakedly 
before  the  world.  But  has  the  cause  of  modesty  or  hxmianity 
gained  very  much  by  the  decorous  fig-leaves  of  modem 
diplomacy  ? 

The  president  alluded  also  to  the  ungrounded  fears  that 
bribery  and  corruption  would  be  able  to  effect  much,  during 
the  truce,  towards  the  reduction  of  the  provinces  under  their 
repudiated  sovereign.  After  all,  it  was  difficult  to  buy  up  a 
whole  people.  In  a  commonwealth,  where  the  People  was 
sovereign,  and  the  persons  of  the  magistrates  ever  changing, 
those  little  comfortable  commercial  operations  could  not  be 
managed  so  easily  as  in  civilized  realms  like  France  and 
England.  The  old  Leaguer  thought  with  pensive  regret,  no 
doubt,  of  the  hard,  but  still  profitable  bargains  by  which  the 
Guises  and  Mayennes  and  Mercoeurs,  and  a  few  hundred  of 
their  noble  adherents,  had  been  brought  over  to  the  cause 
of  the  king.  He  sighed  at  the  more  recent  memories  of  the 
Marquis  de  Bosny's  embassy  in  England,  and  his  largess 
scattered  broadcast  among  the  great  English  lords.  It  would 
be  of  little  use  he  foresaw — although  the  instructions  of 
Henry  were  in  his  portfolio,  giving  him  almost  imlimited 
powers  to  buy  up  everybody  in  the  Netherlands  that  could 
be  bought — to  attempt  that  kind  of  traffic  on  a  large  scale  in 
the  Netherlands. 

Those  republicans  were  greedy  enough  about  the  naviga- 
tion to  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  were  very  litigious 
about  the  claim  of  Spain,  to  put  up  railings  around  the  ocean 
as  her  private  lake,  but  they  were  less  keen  than  were  their 
more  polished  contemporaries  for  the  trade  in  himiafi  souls. 

"  When  we  consider,"  said  Jeannin,  "  the  constitution  of 

VOL.  IV. — 2  K 
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your  State,  and  that  to  corrupt  a  few  people  among  you  does 
no  good  at  all,  because  the  frequent  change  of  magistrades 
takes  away  the  means  of  gaining  over  many  of  them  at  the 
Bame  timef  capable  by  a  lo^l^tion  of  their  power  to  con- 
duct  an  intrigue  against  the  commonwealth,  this  fear  must 
appear  wholly  vain."^ 

And  then  the  old  Leaguer,  wha  had  always  refused  bribes 
himself,  although  he  had  negotiated  much  bribery  of  others, 
warmed  into  sincere  eloquence  as  he  spoke  of  the  simple 
virtues  on  which  the  little  republic,  as  should  be  the  case 
with  all  republics,  was  fotmded.  He  did  homage  to  the 
Dutch  love  of  liberty. 

"  Eemember,"  he  said^  "  the  love  of  liberty  which  is  en- 
graved in  the  hearts  of  all  your  inhabitants,  and  that  there 
are  few  persons  now  living  who  were  bom  in  the  days  of  the 
ancient  subjection,  or  who  have  not  been  nourished  and 
brought  up  for  so  long  a  time  in  liberty  that  they  have  a 
horror  for  the  very  name  of  servitude.  You  will  then  feci 
that  there  is  not  one  man  in  your  commonwealth  who  would 
Avish  or  dare  to  open  his  mouth  to  bring  you  back  to  subjec- 
tion, without  being  in  danger  of  instant  punishment  as  a 
traitor  to  his  countr)\"  ^ 

He  again  reminded  his  hearers  that  the  Swiss  had  con- 
cluded a  long  and  perilous  war  with  their  ancient  masters  by 
a  simple  truce,  during  which  they  had  established  so  good  a 
government  that  they  were  never  more  attacked.  Honest 
republican  principles,  and  readiness  at  any  moment  to  de- 
fend dearly  won  liberties,  had  combined  with  geographical 
advantages  to  secure  the  national  independence  of  Switzer- 
land.*^ 

Jeannin  paid  full  tribute  to   the  maritime  supremacy  of 
.  the  republic. 

"  You  may  have  as  much  good  fortune,"  he  said,  "  as  the 
Swiss,  if  you  are  wise.  You  have*  the  ocean  at  your  side, 
great  navigable  rivers  enclosing  you  in  every  direction,  a 
multitude  of  ships,  with  sailors,  pilots,  and  seafaring  men  of 

<'  Jeannin,  ii.  8-19.  «  Jhid.  «  Jh\d. 
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every  deficription,  who  are  the  very  best  soldiers  in  battles  at 
sea  to  be  found  in  Christendonu  With  these  you  will  pre- 
B€fve  your  military  vigour  and  your  habits  of  navigation^  the 
long  voyages  to  which  you  are  accustomed  continuing  as  usual. 
And  such  is  the  kind  of  soldiers  you  require.  As  for  auxiliaries^ 
should  you  need  them  you  know  where  to  find  them."^ 

The  president  implored  the  States-General  accordingly  to 
pay  no  attention  to  the  writings  which  were  circulated  among 
the  people  to  prejudice  them  against  the  truce. 

This  was  aimed  directly  at  the  stadholder^  who  had  been 
making  so  many  direct  personal  appeals  to  the  people,  and 
who  was  now  the  more  incensed,  recognising  the  taunt  of  the 
president  as  an  arrow  taken  fix)m  Bameveld's  quiver.  There 
had  long  ceased  to  be  any  communication  between  the  Prince 
and  the  Advocate,  and  Maurice  made  no  secret  of  his  bitter 
animosity  both  to  Bameveld  and  to  Jeannin. 

He  hesitated  on  no  occasion  to  denounce  the  Advocate 
as  travelling  straight  on  the  road  to  Spain,  and  although  he 
was  not  aware  of  the  twenty  thousand  florins  recently  pre- 
sented by  the  French  king,  he  had  accustomed  himself,  with 
the  enormous  exaggeration  of  party  spirit,  to  look  upon  the 
first  statesman  of  his  country  and  of  Europe  as  a  traitor  to 
the  republic  and  a  tool  of  the  archdukes.  As  we  look  back 
upon  those  passionate  days,  we  cannot  but  be  appalled  at  the 
depths  to  which  theological  hatred  could  descend. 

On  the  very  morning  after  the  session  of  the  assembly  in 
which  Jeannin  had  been  making  his  great  speech, 
and  denouncing  the  practice  of  secret  and  incen- 
diary publication,  three  remarkable  letters  were  found  on  the 
doorstep  of  a  house  in  the  Hague.  One  was  addressed  to  the 
States-General,  another  to  the  States  of  HoUand,  and  a  third 
to  the  burgomaster  of  Amsterdam.  In  all  these  documents, 
the  Advocate  was  denounced  as  an  infamous  traitor,  who  was 
secretly  intriguing  to  bring  about  a  truce  for  the  purpose  of 
handing  over  the  commonwealth  to  the  enemy.  A  shameful 
death,  it  was  added,  would  be  his  fitting  reward." 

w  Jeannin,  il.  8-19.    "  Wagenaar,  ix.  411, 412.    Van  der  Kemp,  iii.  61, 63. 
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Thse  letters  were  read  in  the  Assembly  of  the  States- 
Gteneral,  and  created  great  wrath  among  the  friends  of 
Bameveld.  Even  Maurice  expressed  indignation^  and  faYoa];pd 
a  search  for  the  anonymous  author^  in  order  that  he  might 
be  severely  punished. 

It  seems  strange  enough  that  anonymous  letters  picked  up 
in  the  street  should  have  been  deemed  a  worthy  theme  of 
discussion  before  their  High  Mightinesses  the  States-General 
Moreover,  it  was  raining  pamphlets  and  libels  against  Bame- 
veld  and  his  supporters  every  day,  and  the'  stories  which 
grave  burghers  and  pious  elders  went  about  telling  to  each 
other,  and  to  everybody  who  would  listen  to  them,  about  the 
Advocate's  depravity,  were  wonderfiil  to  hear. 

At  the  end  of  September,  just  before  the  Spanish  commis- 
sioners left  the  Hague,  a  sledge  of  the  kind  used  in  the 
Dutch  cities  as  drays  stopped  before  Bameveld's  front-door 
one  fine  morning,  and  deposited  several  large  baskets,  fiUed 
with  money,  sent  by  the  envoys  for  defraying  certain  ex- 
penses of  forage,  hire  of  servants,  and  the  like,  incurred  by 
them  during  their  sojourn  at  the  Hague,  and  disbursed  by 
the  States.  The  sledge,  with  its  contents,  was  at  once  sent 
by  order  of  the  Advocate,  imder  guidance  of  Commissary 
John  Spronsen,  to  the  Keceiver-General  of  the  republic.** 

Yet  men  wagged  their  beards  dismally  as  they  whispered 
this  fresh  proof  of  Bameveld's  venality.  As  if  Spinola  and 
his  colleagues  were  such  blunderers  in  bribing  as  to  send 
bushel  baskets  full  of  Spanish  dollars  on  a  sledge, -in  broad 
daylight,  to  the  house  of  a  great  statesman  whom  they  meant 
to  purchase,  expecting  doubtless  a  receipt  in  full  to  be  brought 
back  by  the  drayman  !  Well  might  the  Advocate  say  at  a 
later  moment,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  spirit,  that  his  enemies, 
not  satisfied  with  piercing  his  heart  with  their  false,  injurious 
and'  honour-filching  libels  and  stories,  were  determined  to 
break  it.  "He  begged  God  Almighty,"  he  said,  "to  be 
merciful  to  him,  and  to  judge  righteously  between  him  and 
them."« 

"  Van  der  Kemp,  iii.  54,  239,  "30.  m  i^id.  229. 
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Party  spirit  lias  rarely  run  higher  in  any  commonwealth 
than  in  HoUand  during  these  memorable  debates  concerning 
a  truce.  Yet  the  leaders  both  of  the  war  party  and  the  truce 
party  were  doubtless  pure,  determined  patriots,  seeking  their 
country's  good  with  all  their  souls  and  strength, 

Maurice  answered  the  discourse  of  Jeannin  by  a  second 
and  very  elaborate  letter.    In  this  circular,  addressed 

21  Oct 

to  the  magistracies  of  Holland,  he  urged  his  country- 
men once  more  with  arguments  already  employed  by  him, 
and  in  more  strenuous  language  than  ever,  to  beware  of  a 
,truce  even  more  than  of  a  peace,  and  warned  them  not  to 
swerve  by  a  hair's  breadth  from  the  formula  in  regard  to  the 
sovereignty  agreed  upon  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  nego- 
tiations.^ To  this  document  was  appended  a  paper  of  con- 
siderations, drawn  up  by  Maurice  and  Lewis  William,  in 
rdutation,  point  by  point,  of  all  the  arguments  of  President 
Jeannin  in  his  late  discourse. 

It.  is  not  necessary  to  do  more  than  ailude  to  these  docu- 
ments, which  were  marked  by  the  close  reasoning  and  fiery 
spirit  which  characterized  all  the  appeals,  of  the  prince  and 
his  cousin  at  this  period,  because  the  time  had  now  come 
which  comes  to  all  controversies  when  argument  is  exhausted 
and  either  action  or  compromise  begins. 

Meantime,  Bameveld,  stung  almost  to  madness  by  the 
poisonous  though  ephemeral  libels  which  buzzed  so  per- 
petually about  him,  had  at  last  resolved  to  retire  from  the 
public  service.  He  had  been  so  steadily  denounced  as  being 
burthensome  to  his  superiors  in  birth  by  the  power  which  he 
had  acquired,  and  to  have  shot  up  so  far  above  the  heads  of 
his  equals,  that  he  felt  disposed  to  withdraw  from  a  field 
where  his  presence  was  becoming  odious. 

His  enemies,  of  course,  considered  this  determination  a 
trick  by  which  he  merely  wished  to  prove  to  the  country 
how  indispensable  he  was,  and  to  gain  a  fresh  lease  of  his 
almost  unlimited  power  by  the  alarm  which  his  proposed 
abdication  would  produce.      Certainly,  however,  if  it  were  a 

^  Jeannin,  ii.  25^,  gives  the  text. 
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tricky  and  he  were  not  indispensable^  it  was  easy  enough  to 
prove  it  and  to  punish  him  by  taking  him  at  his  word. 

On  the  morning  after  the  anonymous  letters  had  been 
found  in  the  street  he  came  into  the  House  of  Assembly 
and  made  a  short  speech.  He  spoke  simply  of  his  thirty- 
one  years  of  service,  during  which  he  believed  himsdf  to 
have  done  his  best  for  the  good  of  the  fiitherland  and  for 
the  welfare  of  the  house  of  Nassau.  He  had  been  ready 
thus  to  go  on  to  the  end,  but  he  saw  himself  environed  by 
enemies,  and  felt  that  his  usefulness  had  been  destroyed. 
He  wished,  therefore,  in  the  interest  of  the  country,  not 
from  any  fear  for  himself,  to  withdraw  from  the  storm,  and 
for  a  time  at  least  to  remain  in  retirement.  The  dis- 
pleasure and  hatred  of  the  great  were  nothing  new  to  him, 
he  said.  He  had  never  shrunk  from  peril  when  he  could 
serve  his  fatherland ;  for  against  all  calumnies  and  all  acci- 
dents he  had  worn  the  armour  of  a  quiet  conscience.  But 
he  now  saw  that  the  truce,  in  itself  an  unpleasant  affidr, 
was  made  still  more  odious  by  the  hatred  felt  towards 
him.  He  begged, the  provinces,  therefore,  to  select  another 
servant  less  hated  than  himself  to  provide  for  the  public 
welfare." 

,  Having  said  these  few  words  with  the  dignity  which  was 
natural  to  him  he  calmly  walked  out  of  the  Assembly 
House.*^ 

The  personal  friends  of  Bameveld  and  the  whole  truce 
party  were  in  consternation.  Even  the  enendes  of  the 
Advocate  shrank  appalled  at  the  prospect  of  losing  the  ser- 
vices of  the  foremost  statesman  of  the  commonwealth  at 
this  critical  juncture.  There  was  a  brief  and  animated  dis- 
cussion as  soon  as  his  back  was  turned.  Its  result  was  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  of  five  to  wait  upon  Bameveld 
and  solemnly  to  request  him  to  reconrider  his  decision.  Their 
efforts  were  successful.  After  a  satisfactory  interview  with 
the  committee  he  resumed  his  functions  with  greater  authority 
than   ever.*^      Of  course  there  were  not  wanting  many  to 

w  Wagenaar,  Ix.  411, 412.    Van  der  Kemp,  lii.  51,  62.      *•  Ibid.      "  ftid. 
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whisper  that  the  whole  proceeding  had  been  a  comedy,  and 
that  Bameveld  would  have  been  more  embarrassed  than  he 
had  ever  been  in  his  life  had  his  resignation  been  seriously 
accepted.  But  this  is  easy  to  say,  and  is  always  said, 
whenever  a  statesman  who  feqls  himself  aggrieved,  yet 
knows  himself  useful,  lays  down  his  office.  The  Advocate 
had  been  the  mark  of  unceasing  and  infamous  calumnies. 
He  had  incurred  the  deadly  hatred  of  the  highest  placed,  the 
most  powerftil,  and  the  most  popular  man  in  the  common- 
wealth. He  had  more  than  once  been  obliged  to  listen  to 
opprobrious  language  from  the  prince,  and  it  was  even  whis- 
pered that  he  had  been  threatened  with  personal  violence. 
That  Maurice  was  perpetually  denouncing  him  in  public  and 
private,  as  a  traitor,  a  papist,  a  Spanish  partisan,  was  noto- 
rious. He  had  just  been  held  up  to  the  States  of  the  union 
and  of  his  own  province  by  unknown  voices  as  a  criminal 
worthy  of  death.  Was  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  a  man  of 
sixty,  who  had  passed  his  youth,  manhood,  and  old  age  in 
the  service  of  the  republic,  and  was  recognised  by  all  as  the 
ablest,  the  most  experienced,  the  most  indefatigable  of  her 
statesmen,  should  be  seriously  desirous  of  abandoning  an 
office  which  might  well  seem  to  him  rather  a  pillory  than  a 
post  of  honour  ? 

"  As  for  neighbour  Bameveld,"  said  recorder  Aerssens,''^ 
little  dreaming  of  the  foul  witness  he  was  to  bear  against  that 
neighbour  at  a  terrible  moment  to  come,  "  I  do  what  I  can 
and  wish  to  help  him  with  my  blood.  He  is  more  courageous 
than  I.  I  should  have  sunk  long  ago,  had  I  been  obliged  to 
stand  against  such  tempests.  The  Lord  God  will,  I  hope, 
help  him  and  direct  his  understanding  for  the  good  of  all 
Christendom,  and  for  his  own  honour.  If  he  can  steer  this 
ship  into  a  safe  harbour  we  ought  to  raise  a  golden  statue  of 
him.  I  should  like  tb  contribute  my  mite  to  it.  He  deserves 
twice  as  much  honour,  despite  all  his  enemies,  of  whom 
he  has   many  rather  from  envy   than  from  reason.      May 

"  AoTssens  and  the  Advocate  were  next  door  neighbours  in  the  Spui  straat, 
at  the  Ha^ruc.    Doventer,  iii.  271. 
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the  Lord  keep  him  in  healthy  or  it  will  go  hardly  with 
UBalL"» 

Thus  spoke  some  of  his  gratefol  comitrymen  when  the 
Advocate  wa^  contending  at  a  momentous  crisis  with  storms 
threatening  to  overwhelm  the  republic.  Alas  !  where  is  the 
golden  statue  ? 

He  believed  that  the  truce  was  the  most  advantageous 
measure  that  t]ie  country  could  adopt.  He  believed  this 
with  quite  as  much  sincerity  as  Maurice  held  to  his  con- 
viction that  war  was  the  only  policy.  In  the  secret  letter  of 
the  French  ambassador  there  is  not  a  trace  of  suspicion  as  to 
his  fidelity  to  the  commonwealth,  not  the  shadow  of  proof 
of  the  ridiculous  accusation  that  he  wished  to  reduce  the 
provinces  to  the  dominion  of  Spain.  Jeannin,  who  had  no 
motive  for  concealment  in  his  confidential  correspondence 
with  his  sovereign,  always  rendered  unequivocal  homi^  to 
the  purity  and  patriotism  of  the  Advocate  and  the  Prince, 

He  returned  to  the  States-General  and  to  the  discharge  of 
his  ftinctions  as  Advocate-General  of  Holland.  His  policy 
for  the  time  was'  destined  to  be  triumphant,  his  influence 
more  extensive  than  ever.  But  the  end  of  these  calumnies 
and  anonymous  charges  was  not  yet. 

Meantime  the  opposition  to  the  truce  was  confined  to  the 

•  

States  of  Zeeland  and  two  cities  of  Holland.^  Those  cities 
were  very  important  ones,  Amsterdam  and  Delft,  but  they 
were  already  wavering  in  their  opposition.  Zeeland  stoutly 
maintained  that  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  forbade  a  decision  of 
the  question  of  peace  and  war  except  by  a  unanimous  vote 
of  the  whole  confederacy.  The  other  five  provinces  and  the 
friends  of  the  truce  began  with  great  vehemence  to  declare 
that  the  question  at  issue  was  now  changed.  It  was  no 
longer  to  be  decided  whether  there  should  be  truce  or  war 
with  Spain,  but  whether  a  single  member  of  the  confederacy 
could  dictate  its  law  to  the  other  six  States.  Zeeland,  on 
her  part,   talked  loudly  of  seceding  from   the  union,  and 

"  Aerasens  to  Van  der  Veecken,  7  Nov.  1608.    In  Doventer,  iii.  272. 

w  Wagenaar,  ix.  414. 
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setting  up  for  an  independent,  sovereign  commonwealth,*'^ 
She  would  hardly  have  been  a  very  powerful  one,  with  her 
lialf-dozen  cities,  one  prelate,  one  nobleman,  her  hundred 
thousand  burghers  at  most,  bustling  and  warlike  as  they 
were,  and  her  few  thousand  mariners,  although  the  most 
terrible  fighting  men  that  had  ever  sailed  on  blue  water. 
She  was  destined  ere  long  to  abandon  her  doughty  resolu- 
tion of  leaving  her  sister  provinces  to  their  fate. 

Maurice  had  not  slackened  in  his  opposition  to  the  truce, 
despite  the  renewed  vigour  with  which  Bameveld  pressed  the 
measure  since  his  return  to  the  public  councils.  The  prince 
was  firmly  convinced  that  the  kings  of  France  and  England 
would  assist  the  republic  in  the  war  with  Spain  so  soon  as  it 
should  be  renewed.  His  policy  had  been  therefore  to  force 
the  hand  of  those  sovereigns,  especially  that  of  Henry,  and  to 
induce  him  to  send  more  stringent  instructions  to  Jeannin 
than  those  with  which  he  believed  him  to  be  furnished.  He 
had  accordingly  despatched  a  secret  emissary  to  the  French 
king,  supplied  with  confidential  and  explicit  instructions. 
This  agent  was  a  Captain  Lambert.  Whether  it  was  "Pretty 
Lambert,"  "Dandy  Lambert "•*— the  vice-admiral  who  had 
so  much  distinguished  himself  at  the  great  victory  of  Gib- 
raltar— does  not  distinctly  appear.  If  it  were  so,  that  hard- 
hitting mariner  would  seem  to  have  gone  into  action  with 
the  French  Government  as  energetically  as  he  had  done 
eighteen  months  before,  when,  as  master  of  the  Tiger,  he 
laid  himself  aboard  the  Spanish  admiral  and  helped  send  the 
St.  Augustine  to  the  bottom.  He  seemed  indisposed  to  mince 
matters  in  diplomacy.  He  intimated  to  the  king  and  his 
ministers  that  Jeannin  and  his  colleagues  were  pushing  the 
truce  at  the  Hague  much  fiirther  and  faster  than  his  Majesty 
could  possibly  approve,  and  that  they  were  obviously  exceed- 
ing their  instructions.  Jeannin,  who  was  formerly  so  much 
honoured  and  cherished  throughout  the  republic,  was  now 
looked  upon  askance  because  of  his  intimacy  with  Bameveld 

"  Wagenaar,  ix  416     "  Zo  ver  liep  de  twist  dat  de  Zeeuwen  spraaken  van 
zich  te  willen  af  zonderen  van  de  overigen. 
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and  his  partisans.^  He  assured  the  king  that  nearly  all  the 
cities  of  Holland,  and  the  whole  of  Zeeland,  were  entirely 
agreed  with  Maurice,  who  would  rather  die  than  consent  to 
the  proposed  truce.®  The  other  provinces,  added  Lambert, 
would  be  obliged,  will  ye  nill  ye,  to  receive  the  law  from 
Holland  and  Zeeland.  Maurice,  without  assistance  from 
France  or  any  other,  power,  would  give  Spain  and  the  arch- 
dukes as  much  exercise  as  they  could  take  for  the  next 
fifty  years  before  he  would  give  up,  and  had  declared 
that  he  would  rather  die  sword  in  hand  than  basely  betray 
his  country  by  consenting  to  such  a  truce."  As  for  Bame- 
veld,  he  was  already  discovering  the  blunders  which  he  had 
made,  and  was  trjring  to  curry  favour  with  Maurice.**  Bame- 
veld  and  both  the  Aerssens  were  traitors  to  the  State,  had 
become  the  objects  of  general  hatred  and  contempt,  -and 
were  in  great  danger  of  losing  their  live^,  or  at  least  of 
being  expelled  ftx)m  office.^ 

Here  was  altogether  too  much  zeal  on  the  part  of  Pretty 
Lambert ;  a  quality  which,  not  for  the  first  time,  was  thus 
proved  to  be  less  useful  in  diplomatic  conferences  than  in  a 
sea-fight.  Maurice  was  obHged  to  disavow  his  envoy,  and 
to  declare  that  his  secret  instructions  had  never  authorized 
him  to  hold  such  language.  But  the  mischief  was  done. 
The  combustion  in  the  French  cabinet  was  terrible.  The 
Dutch  admiral  had  thrown  hot  shot  into  the  powder-magazine 
of  his  friends,  and  had  done  no  more  good  by  such  tactics 
than  might  be  supposed.  Such  diplomacy  was  denounced  as 
a  mere  mixture  of  "indiscretion  and  impudence."^  Henry 
was  very  wroth,  and  forthwith  indited  an  imperious  letter  to 
his  cousin  Maurice.® 


«»  Jeannin,  i  932. 

«  Ibid  932,  938,  and  U.  49. 

"  Ibid.  «  Ibid 

•«  Ibid     Compare  for  this  mission 
of  Lambert,  Wafifenaar,  ix.  884,  885  ;' 
Van  der  Kemp,  iU.  57,  282 

*^  Jeannin,  i  932  Every  one  of 
these  amazing  assertionsof  "the  gentle 
ambassador  Lambert"  were  denounced 
by  Jeannin  in  his  letters  to  Villeroy  as 
impudent  falsehoods      Especially  in  I 


regard  to  the  pretended  vannt  of 
Maurice,  that  he  could  carry  on  the 
war  fifty  years  if  France  would  only 
remain  neutral,  the  president  said  that 
he  had  been  expressly  informed  by 
the  prince  that  without  the  assistance 
of  France  the  republic  was  lost  for 
ever — Jeannin,  ii.  45-51. 

^  The  letter  is  given  in  Jeannin,  ii 
58-64 
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"  Lambert* 8  talk  to  me  by  your  orders,"  said  the  king,  "  has 
not  less  astonished  than  scandalized  me.     I  now 
learn  the  new  resolution  which  you  have  taken,  and  I 
observe  that  you  have  begun  to  entertain  suspicions  as  to  my 
will  and  my  counsels  on  account  of  the  proposition  of  truce." 

Henry's  standing  orders  to  Jeannin,  as  we  know,  were  to 
offer  Maurice  a  pension  of  almost  unlimited  amount,  together 
with  ample  rewards  to  all  such  of  his  adherents  as  could  be 
purchased,  provided  they  would  bring  about  the  incorporation 
of  the  United  Provinces  into  France.®  He  was  therefore 
Aill  of  indignation  that  the  purity  of  his  intentions  and  the 
sincerity  of  his  wish  for  the  indej^ndence  of  the  republic 
could  be  called  in  question. 

"  People  have  dared  to  maliciously  invent,"  he  continued, 
"  that  I  am  the  enemy  of  the  repose  and  the  liberty  of  the 
United  Provinces,  and  that  I  was  afraid  lest  they  should 
acquire  the  freedom  which  had  been  offered  them  by  their 
enemies,  because  I  derived  a  profit  from  their  war,  and  in- 
tended in  time  to  deprive  them  of  their  liberty.  Yet  these 
falsehoods  and  jealousies  have  not  been  contradicted  by  you 
nor  by  anyone  else,  although  you  know  that  the  proofs  of  my 
sincerity  and  good  faith  have  been  entirely  without  reproach 
or  example.  You  knew  what  was  said,  written,  and  published 
everywhere,  and  I  confess  that  when  I  knew  this  malice,  and 
that  you  had  not  taken  offence  at  it,  I  was  much  amazed  and 
very  malcontent." 

Queen  Elizabeth,  in  her  most  waspish  moods,  had  not  often 
•lectured  tfie  States-General  more  roundly  than  Henry  now 
lectured  his  cousin  Maurice. 

The  king  once  more  alluded  to  the  secret  emissary's  violent 
talk,  which  had  so  much  excited  his  indignation. 

"If  by  weakness  and  want  of  means,*'  he  said,  "you  are 
forced  to  abandon  to  your  enemies  one  portion  of  your 
country  in  order  to  defend  the  other — as  Lambert  tells  me 
you  are  resolved  to  do,  rather  than  agree  to  the  truce  without 
recognition  of  your  sovereignty  for  ever— I  pray  you  to  con- 

•»  Jeannin,  i.  48,  02,  63,  69,  70,  71. 


« 
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sider  how  many  accidents  and  reproaches  may  befal  you. 
Do  you  suppose  that  any  ally  of  the  States,  or  of  your 
family,  would  risk  his  reputation  and  his  realms  in  such  a 
game,  which  would  seem  to  be  rather  begun  in  passion  and 
despair  than  required  by  reason  or  necessity  ?  " 

Here  certainly  was  plain  speaking  enough,  and  Maurice 
could  no  longer  expect  the  king  for  his  partner,  should  he 
decide  to  risk  once  more  the  bloody  hazard  of  the  die. 

But  Henry  was  determined  to  leave  no  shade  of  doubt  on 
the  subject. 

^^  Lambert  tells  me,'"  he  said,  ^^  that  you  would  rather  perish 
with  arms  in  your  hands  than  fall  shamefully  into  inevitable 
ruin  by  accepting  truce.  I  have  been  and  am  of  a  contrary 
opinion.  Perhaps  I  am  mistaken,  not  knowing  as  well  as 
you  do  the  constitution  of  your  country  and  the  wishes  of 
your  people.  But  I  know  the  general  af&irs  of  Christendom 
better  than  you  do,  and  I  can  therefore  judge  more  soundly 
on  the  whole  matter  than  you  can,  and  I  know  that  the  truce, 
established  and  guaranteed  as  proposed,  will  bring  you  more 
happiness  than  you  can  derive  from  war." 

Thus  the  king,  in  the  sweeping,  slashing  way  with  which 
he  could  handle  an  argument  as  well  as  a  sword,  strode 
forward  in  conscious  strength,  cutting  down  right  and  left 
all  opposition  to  his  will.  He  was  determined,  once  for  all,  to 
show  the  stadholder  and  his  adherents  that  the  friendship  of 
a  great  king  was  not  to  be  had  by  a  little  republic  on  easy 
terms,  nor  every  day.  Above  all,  the  Prince  of  Nassau 
was  not  to  send  a  loud-taUdng,  free  and  easy  Dutch  sea-, 
captain  to  dictate  terms  to  the  King  of  France  and  Navarre. 
"Lambert  tells  me" — and  Maurice  might  well  wish  that 
Pretty  Lambert  had  been  sunk  in  the  bay  of  Gibraltar,  Tiger 
and  all,  before  he  had  been  sent  on  this  diplomatic  errand — 
"  Lambert  tells  me,"  continued  his  Majesty,  "that  you  and 
the  States-General  would  rather  that  I  should  remain  UQutral, 
and  let  you  make  war  in  your  own  fashion,  than  that  I  should 
do  anything  more  to  push  on  this  truce.  My  cousin,  it 
would  be  very  easy  for  me,  and  perhaps  more  advantageous 
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for  me  and  my  kingdom  than  you  think,  if  I  could  give  you 
this  satisfaction,  whatever  might  be  the  result.  If  I  chose 
to  follow  this  counsel,  I  am,  thanks  be  to  God,  in  such  con- 
dition, that  I  have  no  neighbour  who  is  not  as  much  in  need 
of  me  as  I  can  be  of  him,  and  who  is  not  glad  to  seek  for 
and  to  preserve  my  friendship.  If  they  should  all  conspire 
against  me  moreover,  I  can  by  myself,  and  with  no  assistance 
but  heaven's,  which  never  failed  me  yet,  wrestle  with  them 
altogether,  and  fling  them  all,  as  some  of  my  royal  predecessors 
have  done.  Know  then,  that  I  do  not  favour  war  nor  truce 
for  the  United  Provinces  because  of  any  need  I  may  have 
of  the  one  or  the  other  for  the  defence  of  my  own  sceptre. 
The  counsels  and  the  succours,  which  you  have  so  largely 
received  from  me,  were  given  because  of  my  consideration  for 
the  good  of  the  States,  and  of  yourself  in  particular,  whom 
I  have  always  favoured  and  cherished,  as  I  have  done  others 
of  your  house  on  many  occasions." 

The  king  concluded  his  lecture  by  saying,  that  after  his 
ambassadors  had  fulfilled  their  promise,  and  had  spoken  the 
last  word  of  their  master  at  the  Hague,  he  should  leave 
Maurice  and  the  States  to  do  as  they  liked. 

"  But  I  desire,"  he  said,  "  that  you  and  the  States  should 
not  do  that  wrong  to  yourselves  or  to  me  as  to  doubt  the 
integrity  of  my  counsels  nor  the  actions  of  my  ambassadors. 
I  am  an  honest  man  and  a  prince  of  my  word,  and  not 
ignorant  of  the  things  of  this  world.  Neither  the  States  nor 
you,  with  your  adherents,  can  permit  my  honour  to  be  com- 
promised without  tarnishing  your  own,  and  without  being 
branded  for  ingratitude.  I  say  pot  this  in  order  to  reproach 
you  for  the  past  nor  to  make  you  despair  of  the  fiiture,  but 
to  defend  the  truth.  I  expect,  therefore,  that  you  will  not 
fall  into  this  fault,  knowing  you  as  I  do.  I  pay  more  heed 
to  what  you  said  in  your  letter  than  in  all  Lambert's  fine 
talk,  and  you  will  find  out  that  nobody  wishes  your  prosperity 
and  that  of  the  States  more  sincerely  than  I  do,  or  can  be 
more  useful  to  you  than  I  can."  ^^ 

™  I  have  abbreviated  this  remarkable  letter,  but  of  ooorBe  the  text  of  tho 
passagee  dted  is  literallj  given. 
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There  could  be  but  little  doubt  in  the  mind  of  Prince 
Maurice,  after  this  letter  had  been  well  pondered,  that  Bar- 
neveld  had  won  the  game,  and  that  the  peace  party  had 
triumphed. 

To  resume  the  war,  with  the  French  king  not  merely 
neutral  but  angry  and  covertly  hostile,  and  with  the  sovereign 
of  Great  Britain  an  almost  open  enemy  in  the  garb  of  an 
ally,  might  well  seem  a  desperate  course. 

And  Maurice,  although  strongly  opposed  to  the  truce,  and 
confident  in  his  opinions  at  this  crisis,  was  not  a  desperado. 

He  saw  at  once  the  necessity  of  dismounting  from  the  high 
horse  upon  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  he  had  been  inclined 
for  more  rough-riding  of  late  than  the  situation  warranted. 
Peace  was  unattainable,  war  was  impossible,  truce  was  in- 
evitable ;  Bameveld  was  master  of  the  field. 

The  prince  acquiesced  in  the  result  which  the  letter  fix)m 
the  French  king  so  plainly  indicated.  He  was,  however, 
more  incensed  than  ever  against  Bameveld  ;  for  he  felt  him- 
self not  only  checkmated  but  humiliated  by  the  Advocate, 
and  believed  him  a  traitor,  who  was  selling  the  republic  to 
Spain.     It  was  long  since  the  two  had  exchanged  a  word. 

Maurice  now  declared,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  that  it 
was  useless  for  him  any  longer  to  attempt  opposition  to  the 
policy  of  truce.  The  States  must  travel  on  the  road  which 
they  had  chosen,  but  it  should  not  be  under  his  guidance, 
and  he  renoimced  all  responsibility  for  the  issue. 

Dreading  disunion,  however,  more  than  ought  else  that 
could  befal  the  republic,  he  now  did  his  best  to  bring  about 
the  return  of  Zeeland  to  the  federal  councils.  He  was 
successfiil.^^  The  deputies  from  that  provinge  reappeared  in 
the  States-General  on  the  11th  November.  They  wer^  stiU 
earnest,  however,  in  their  opposition  to  the  truce,  and  warmly 
maintained,  in  obedience  to  instructions,  that  the  Union  of 
Utrecht  forbade  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  except  by  unani- 
mous consent  of  the  Seven  Provinces.  They  were  very  fierce 
in  their  remonstrances,  and  again  talked  loudly  of  secession. 

Van  der  Kemp,  iii.  58.    Jeannin. 
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After  consultation  with  Bameveld,  the  French  envoys  now 
thought  it  their  duty  to  take  the  recalcitrant  Zeelanders 
in  hand ;  Maurice  having^  as  it  were,  withdrawn  from  the 
contest. 

On  the  18th  November,  accordingly,  Jeannin  once  more 
came  very  solemnly  before  the  States-General,  ac- 
companied by  his  diplomatic  colleagues.^ 

He  showed  the  impossibility  of  any  arrangement,  except 
by  the  submission  of  Zeeland  to  a  vote  of  the  majority. 
"  It  is  certain,"  he  said,  "  that  six  provinces  will  never  be 
willing  to  be  conquered  by  a  single  one,  nor  permit  her  to 
assert  that,  according  to  a  fundamental  law  of  the  common- 
wealth, her  dissent  can  prevent  the  others  fix)m  forming  a 
definite  conclusion. 

"It  is  not  for  us,"  continued  the  president,  "who  are 
strangers  in  your  republic,  to  interpret  your  laws,  but  com- 
mon sense  teaches  us  that,  if  such  a  law  exist,  it  could  only 
have  been  made  in  order  to  forbid  a  surrender. 

"  If  any  one  wishes  to  expound  it  otherwise,  to  him  we 
would  reply,  in  the  words  of  an  ancient  Boman,  who  said 
of  a  law  which  seemed  to  him  pernicious,  that  at  least  the 
tablet  upon  which  it  was  inscribed,  if  it  could  not  be  jde- 
stroyed,  should  be  hidden  out  of  sight.  Thus  at  least  the 
citizens  might  escape  observing  it,  when  it  was  plain  that  it 
would  cause  detriment  to  the  republic,  and  they  might 
then  put  in  its  place  the  most  ancient  of  9.II  laws,  solus  popvli 
suprema  lex." 

The  president,  having  suggested  this  ingenious  expedient 
of  the  antique  Boman  for  getting  rid  of  a  constitutional  pro- 
vision by  hiding  the  statute-book,  proceeded  to  give  very 
practical  reasons  for  setting  up  the  supreme  law  of  the 
people's  safety  on  this  occasion.  And,  certainly,  that  mag- 
nificent common-place,  which  has  saved  and  ruined  so  many 
States,  the  most  effective  weapon  in  the  political  arsenal, 
whether  wielded  by  tyrants  or  champions  of  freedom,  was 

'*  The  speech  of  the  president  is  given  in  fiiU  in  hie  "  Negotiations." — 
Jeannin,  ii.  106-112. 
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not  nnreaBonably  recommended  at  this  crisis  to  the  States 
in  tbeir  contest  witli  the  refractory  Zoelanders,  It  was  easy 
to  talk  big,  but  after  all  it  would  be  difBcult  for  that  doughty 
little  sandbank,  notwithBtanding  the  indomitable  enei^ 
which  it  had  so  often  shown  by  land  and  sea,  to  do  battle 
by  itself  with  the  whole  Spanish  empire.  Nor  was  it  quite 
oonBiBteut  with  republican  principles  that  the  other  six  pro- 
vinces should  be  plunged  once  more  into  war,  when  they  bad 
agreed  to  accept  peace  and  independence  instead,  only  that 
Zeeland  should  have  its  way. 

The  orator  went  on  to  show  the  absurdity,  in  his  opinion, 
of  permitting  one  province  to  continue  the  war,  when  all 
seven  united  had  not  the  means  to  do  it  without  the  assists  ' 
ance  of  tbeir  aUiea.  He  pointed  out,  too,  the  immense 
l>lunder8  that  would  be  made,  should  it  be  thought  that  the 
Kings  of  France  and  England  were  so  much  interested  in 
saving  the  provinces  from  perdition  as  to  feel  obliged  in  any 
event  to  render  them  assistance. 

"  Beware  of  committing  an  irreparable  fault,"  he  said,  "  on 
so  insecure  a  foundation.  You  are  deceiving  youiBelvea. 
And,  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  doubt  on  the  subject,  we 
declare  to  you  by  express  command  that  if  your  adversaries 
refose  the  truce,  according  to  the  articles  presented  to  you  by 
us,  it  is  the  intention  of  our  kings  to  assist  you  with  armies  and 
subsidies,  not  only  as  during  the  past,  but  more  powerfully 
than  before.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  rupture  comes  from  yonr 
side,  and  you  despise  the  advice  they  are  giving  you,  yon 
have  no  succour  to  expect  from  them.  The  refusal  of  condi- 
tions BO  honourable  and  advantageous  to  your  commonwealth 
win  render  the  war  a  uaelesa  one,  and  they  are  determined  to 
do  nothing  to  bring  the  reproach  upon  themselves." 

The  president  then  intimated,  not  without  adroitness,  that 
the  republic  was  placing  herself  in  a  proud  position  by  ac- 
cepting the  truce,  and  that  Spain  was  abasing  herself  by 
giving  her  consent  to  it.  The  world  was  surprised  that  the 
States  should  hesitate  at  all."' 

Jeonnin,  'ibi  tup. 
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There  was  mncli  more  of  scholastic  dissertation  in  the 
president's  address,  hut  enough  has  heen  given  to  show  its 
Tery  peremptory  character. 

If  the  war  was  to  go  on  it  was  to  he  waged  mainly  by 
Zeeland  alone.  This  was  now  plain  beyond  all  peradventure. 
The  other  provinces  had  resolved  to  accept  the  proposed 
treaty.  The  cities  of  Delft  and  Amsterdam,  which  had 
stood  out  so  long  among  the  estates  of  Holland,  soon  re- 
nounced their  opposition.  Prince  Maurice,  with  praiseworthy 
patriotism,  reconciled  himself  with  the  inevitable,  and  now 
that  the  great  majority  had  spoken,  began  to  use  his  influ- 
ence with  the  factious  minority. 

On  the  day  after  Jeannin's  speech  he  made  a  visit  to  the 
French  ambassadors.  After  there  had  been  some  little  dis- 
cussion among  them,  Bameveld  made  his  appearance.  His 
visit  seemed  an  accidental  one,  but  it  had  been  previously 
arranged  with  the  envoys.^* 

The  general  conversation  went  on  a  little  longer,  when  the 
Advocate,  frankly  turning  to  the  Prince,  spoke  of  the  pain 
which  he  felt  at  the  schism  between  them.  He  defended 
himself  with  honest  warmth  against  the  rumours  circulated, 
in  which  he  was  accused  of  being  a  Spanish  partisan.  His 
whole  life  had  been  spent  in  fighting  Spain,  and  he  was  now 
more  determined  than  ever  in  his  hostility  to  that  monarchy. 
He  sincerely  believed  that  by  the  truce  now  proposed  all  the 
solid  advantages  of  the  war  would  be  secured,  and  that  such 
a  result  was  a  triumphant  one  for  the  republic.  He  was  also 
most  desirous  of  being  restored  to  the  friendship  and  good 
opinion  of  the  house  of  Nassau ;  having  proved  during  his 
whole  life  his  sincere  attachment  to  their  interests — a 
.  sentiment  never  more  lively  in  his  breast  than  at  that 
moment.^* 

This  advance  was  graciously  met  by  the  stadholdcr,  and 
the  two  distinguished  personages  were,  for  the  time  at  least, 
reconciled.^* 

'*  Van  der  Kemp,  iii.  59,  60.    Compare  Wagenaar,  ix.  422,  423. 
'*  V^  der  Kemp.    Wagomiar,  vbi  sup.  '•  Ibid. 
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It  was  further  debated  as  to  the  number  of  troops  that  it 
would  be  advisable  for  the  States  to  maintain  during  the 
truce,  and  Bameveld  expressed  his  decided  opinion  that 
thirty  thousand  men,  at  least,  would  be  required.  .  This 
opinion  gave  the  prince  at  least  as  much  pleasure  as  did  the 
personal  devotion  expressed  by  the  Advocate,  and  he  now 
stated  his  intention  of  working  with  the  peace  party. 

The  great  result  was  now  certain.    Delft  and  Amsterdam  . 
withdrew  from  their  opposition  to  the  treaty,  so  that  Holland 
was  unanimous  before  the  year  closed ;  Zeeland,  yielding  to 
the  influence  of  Maurice,  likewise  gave  in  her  adhesion  to 
the  truce. 

The  details  of  the  mode  in  which  the  final  arrangement 
was  made  are  not  especially  interesting.  The  discussion  was 
fairly  at  an  end.  The  subject  had  been  picked  to  the  bones. 
It  was  agreed  that  the  French  ambassadors  should  go  over 
the  frontier,  and  hold  a  preliminary  interview  with  the 
Spanish  commissioners  at  Antwerp. 

The  armistice  was  to  be  continued  by  brief  and  repeated 
renewals,  until  it  should  be  superseded  by  the  truce  of 
years. 

Meantime,  Archduke  Albert  sent  his  father  confessor, 
Inigo  Brizuela,  to  Spain,  in  order  to  make  the  treaty  pro- 
posed by  Jeannin  palatable  to  the  king." 

The  priest  was  to  set  forth  to  Philip,  as  only  a  ghostly 
confessor  could  do  with  full  effect,  that  he  need  not  trouble 
himself  about  the  recognition  by  the  proposed  treaty  of  the 
independence  of  the  United  Provinces.  Ambiguous  words 
had  been  purposely  made  use  of  in  this  regard,  he  was  to 
explain,  so  that  not  only  the  foreign  ambassadors  were  of 
opinion  that  the  rights  of  Spain  were  not  curtailed,  but  the 
emptiness  of  the  imaginary  recognition  of  Dutch  freedom  had 
been  proved  by  the  sharp  criticism  of  the  States. 

It  is  true  that  Eichardot,  in  the  name  of  the  archduke, 
had  three  months  before  promised  the  consent  of  the  king, 
as  having  already  been  obtained.     But  Eichardot  knew  very 

"  Wagenaar,  ix.  425,  426.    Jeanmn. 
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well  when  he  made  the  statement  that  it  was  false.  The 
archduke,  in  subsequent  correjpondence  with  the  ambas- 
sadors in  December,  repeated  the  pledge.  Yet,  not  only 
had  the  king  not  given  that  consent,  but  he  had  expressly- 
refused  it  by  a  courier  sent  in  November. ^^ 

Philip,  now  convinced  by  ftrother  Inigo  that  while  agree- 
ing to  treat  with  the  States-General  as  with  a  free  common- 
wealth, over  which  he  pretended  to  no  authority,  he  really 
meant  that  he  was  dealing  with  vassals  over  whom  his 
authority  was  to  be  resumed  when  it  suited  his  convenience, 
at  last  gave  his  consent  to  the  proposed  treaty.  The  royal 
decision  was,  however,  kept  for  a  time  concealed,  in  order  that 
the  States  might  become  more  malleable."^ 


'*  Docoments  in  Deventer,  iii.  273. 

'•  Wagenaar,  ix.  425, 426.  Jeannln. 
The  reasoning  was  quite  in  accordance 
with  the  views  of  the  French  court. 
"Maintenant  la  caption  est  tout  clairp," 
wrote  Aerssens,  "  en  ce  qu'ils  refiisent 
d'oter  lo  mot  comme.  Et  ajoutent  nos 
amis,  que  cette  clause  a  egt€  congue 
ainsi  douteusement  par  M.  Janin,  ]X)ur 
au  bout  des  dix  ana  r^server  au  roy 


de  nous  d^larer  libres  ou  non  selon 
que  le  Roy  d'EsiH&gne  luy  tiendra 
parole  surles  manages. *' — i)eventer, 
iii.  275.  *'  If  a  peace  it  prove,"  wrote 
Comwallis  irom  Madrid,  "such  are 
the  difficulties  as  for  my  own  part  I 
should  think  it  like  the  peace  of  God 
which  passeth  aU  understanding." — 
Winwood,  ii.  387. 
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Voto  of  the  Statee-General  on  tho  groundwork  of  the  treaty — Meeting^  of  the 
plenipotentiaries  for  arrangement  of  the  truce — Signing  of  the  twelve 
years'  truce  —  Its  purport  —  The  negotiations  concluded  —  Ratification  hy 
the  States-General,  the  Archdukes,  and  the  King  of  Spain  —  Question 
of  toleration — ^Appeal  of  President  Jeannin  on  behalf  of  the  Catholics  — 
Religious  liberty  the  fruit  of  the  war — Internal  arrangements  of  the 
States  under  the  rule  of  peace  —  Deaths  of  John  Duke  of  Cleves  and  Jacob 
ArminiuB  —  Doctrines  of  Arminius  and  Gomarus — Theological  warfare 
—  Twenty  years*  truce  between  the  Turkish  and  Roman  empires — Fer- 
dinand of  Styria  —  Religious  peace  —  Prospects  of  the  futme. 

On  the  11th  January,  1609,  the  States-General  decided  by 
unammous  vote  that  the  first  point  in  the  treaty  should  be 
not  otherwise  fixed  than  thus  :  — 

"  That  the  archdukes — to  superfluity — declare,  as  well  in 
their  own  name  as  in  that  of  the  King  of  Spain,  their  willing- 
ness to  treat  with  the  lords  States  of  the  United  Provinces 
in  the  capacity  of,  and  as  holding  them  for,  free  countries, 
provinces,  and  states,  over  which  they  have  no  claim,  and 
that  they  are  making  a  treaty  with  them  in  those  said  names 
and  qualities."^ 

It  was  also  resolved  not  to  permit  that  any  ecclesiastical 
or  secular  matters,  conflicting  with  the  above-mentioned 
freedom,  should  be  proposed  ;  nor  that  any  delay  should  be 
sought  for,  by  reason  of  the  India  navigation  or  any  other 
point. 

In  case  anything  to  the  contrary  should  be  attempted  hf 
the  king  or  the  archdukes,  and  the  deliberations  protracted 
in  consequence  more  than  eight  days,  it  was  further  decided 
by  unanimous  vote  that  the  negotiations  should  at  once  be 
broken  off,  and  the  war  forthwith  renewed,  with  the  help,  if 

>  Wagenaar,  ix.  429,  430. 
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possible,  of  the  kings,  princes,  and  states,  friehds  of  the  good 
cause.* 

This  vigorous  vote  was  entirely  the  work  of  Bameveld, 
the  man  whom  his  enemies  dared  to  denounce  as  the  par- 
tisan of  Spain,  and  to  hold  up  as  a  traitor  deserving  of  death. 
It  was  entirely  within  his  knowledge  that  a  considerable 
party  in  the  provinces  had  grown  so  weary  of  the  war,  and 
so  much  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  the  negotiations  for  truce 
^coming  to  nought,  as  to  be  ready  to  go  into  a  treaty  without 
a  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  States.  This  base 
faction  was  thought  to  be  instigated  by  the  English  Govern- 
ment, intriguing  secretly  with  President  Kichardot.  The 
Advocate,  acting  in  full  sympathy  with  Jeannin,  frustrated 
the  effects  of  the  manoeuvre  by  obtaining  all  the  votes  of 
Holland  and  Zeeland  for  this  supreme  resolution.  The  other 
five  provinces  dared  to  make  no  further  effort  in  that  direction 
against  the  two  controlling  states  of  the  republic. 

It  was  now  agreed  that  the  French  and  English  ambas- 
sadors should  delay  going  to  Antwerp  until  informed  of  the 
arrival  in  that  city  of  Spinola  and  his  colleagues  ;  and  that 
they  should  then  proceed  thither,  taking  with  them  the  main 
points  of  the  treaty,  as  laid  down  by  themselves,  and  ac- 
cepted with  slight  alterations  by  the  States.' 

When  the  Spanish  commissioners  had  signed  these  points 
the  plenipotentiaries  were  to  come  to  Antwerp  in  order  to 
settle  other  matters  of  less  vital  import.  Meantime,  the 
States-General  were  to  be  summoned  to  assemble  in  Bergen- 
op-Zoom,  that  they  might  be  ready  to  deal  with  difficulties, 
should  any  arise.* 

The  first  meeting  took  place  on  the  10th  February,  1609. 
The  first  objection  to  the  draught  was  made  by  the   .^  „  , 
Spaniards.      It  was  about  words  and  wind.     They 
liked  not  the  title  of  high  and   puissant  lords'  which  was 
given    to    the    States-General,  and  they  proposed    to  turn 


«  Wagcnaar,  ix.  429, 430. 

*  Ibid.  4^1.     Jeannin. 

*  Ibid.    Jeannin.    Grotius,  xviii. 


■  Waflfcnaar,  ix.  132.  "  Hoogmo- 
gende  hcrren,"  "  Hants  ct  puissants 
seigneurs." 
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the  difficulty  By  abstaining  from  giving  any  qualifications 
whatever,  either  to  the  archdukes  or  the  republican  autho- 
ritiesi  The  States  refused  to  lower  these  ensigns  of  their 
new-bom  power.  It  was,  however,  at  last  agreed  that,  in- 
stead of  high  and  mighty,  they  should  be  called  illustrious 
and  serene.* 

This  point  being  comfortably  adjusted,  the  next  and  most 
important  one  was  accepted  by  the  Spaniards.  The  inde- 
pendence of  the  States  was  recognised  according  to  the 
prescribed  form.  Then  came  the  great  bone  of  contention, 
over  which  there  had  been  such  persistent  wrangling — the 
India  trade. 

The  Spanish  Government  had  almost  registered  a  vow  in 
heaven  that  the  word  India  should  not  be  mentioned  in  the 
treaty.  It  was  no  less  certain  that  India  was  stamped  upon 
the  very  heiart  of  the  republic,  and  could  not  be  torn  from  it 
while  life  remained.  The  subtle  diplomatists  now  invented 
a  phrase  in  which  the  word  should  not  appear,  while  the 
thing  itself*  should  be  granted.  The  Spaniards,  after  much 
altercation,  at  last  consented.^ 

By  the  end  of  February,  most  of  the  plenipotentiaries 
thought  it  safe  to  request  the  appearance  of  the  States- 
General  at  Bergen-oi^-Zoom.^ 

Jcannin,  not  altogether  satisfied,  however,  with  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Spaniards  in  regard  to  India,  raised  doubts  as 
to  the  propriety  of  issuing  the  summons.  Putting  on  his 
most  reverend  and  artless  expression  of  countenance,  he  as- 
sured Kichardot  that  he  had  just  received  a  despatch  irom 
the  Hague,  to  the  effect  that  the  India  point  would,  in  all 
probability,  cause  the  States  at  that  vciy  moment  to  break 
off*  the  negotiations.^  It  was  surely  premature,  therefore,  to 
invite  them  to  Bergen.  The  despatch  from  the  Hague  was 
a  neat  fiction  on  the  part  of  the  president,  but  it  worked 


•  Wajjenaarjx.  432. 

■  "  Iluic  additamcnto  Ilispanici 
valcle  roluctabantur  turn  quod  Indiam 
non  minus  quam  si  nominaretur  Claris 
indiciis    cxprimeret,"     &c. — Qrotius, 


xviii.  B08,  809. 

^  Wagenaar,  ix.  432,  433,  434. 
Jeannin,  vol.  11.  Resol.  Holl.  4  March, 
1609. 

•  Jcannin,  11.  383. 
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admirably.  The  other  president,  himself  quite  as  ready 
at  inventions  as  Jeannin  could  possibly  be,  was  nevertheless 
taken  in ;  the  two  ex-leaguers  being,  on  the  whole,  fully  a 
match  for  each  other  in  the  art  of  intrigue.  Richardot^ 
somewhat  alarmed,  insisted  that  the  States  should  send  their 
plenipotentiaries  to  Antwerp  as  soon  as  possible.  He  would 
answer  for  it  that  they  would  not  go  away  again  without 
settling  upon  the  treaty.^®  The  commissioners  were  for- 
bidden, by  express  order  from  Spain,  to  name  the  Indies  in 
writing,  but  they  would  solemnly  declare,  by  word  of  mouth, 
that  the  States  should  have  full  liberty  to  trade  to  those 
countries ;  the  King  of  Spain  having  no  intention  of  inter- 
fering with  such  traffic  during  the  period  of  the  truce.^^ 

The  commissioners  came  to  Antwerp.  The  States-General 
assembled  at  Bergen.  On  the  9  th  April,  1609,  the  truce  for 
twelve  years  was  signed.    This  was  its  purport : — 

The  preamble  recited  that  the  most  serene  princes  and 
archdukes,  Albert  and  Isabella  Clara  Eugenia,  had  made,  on 
the  24th  April,  1607,  a  truce  and  cessation  of  arms  for  eight 
months  with  the  illustrious  lords  the  States-General  of  the 
United  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  in  quality  of,  and  as 
holding  them  for,  states,  provinces,  and  free  countries,  over 
which  they  pretended  to  nothing ;  which  truce  was  ratified 
by  his  Catholic  Majesty,  as  to  that  which  concerned  him,  by 
letters  patent  of  18th  September,  1607 ;  and  that,  moreover, 
a  special  power  had  been  given  to  the  archdukes  on  the  10th 
January,  1608,  to  enable  them  in  the  king's  name  ts  well  as 
their  own  to  do  eveiything  that  they  might  think  proper  to 
bring  about  a  peace  or  a  truce  of  many  years. 

It  then  briefly  recited  the  rupture  of  the  negotiations  for 
peace,  and  the  subsequent  proposition,  originated  by  the 
foreign  ambassadors,  to  renew  the  conference  for  the  purpose 
of  concluding  a  truce.  The  articles  of  the  treaty  thus  agreed 
upon  were : — 

That  the  archdukes  declared,  as  well  in  their  own  name  as 
that  of  the  king,  that  they  were  content  to  treat  with  the 

»o  Jeannin,  ii.  383.  "  Win  wood,  ii.  489. 
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• 

lords  the  States-General  of  the  United  Provinces  in  quality 
of,  and  as  holding  them  for,  countries,  provinces,  and  free 
states,  over  which  they  pretended  to  nothing,  and  to  make 
with  them  a  truce  on  certain  following  conditions — ^to  wit : — 

That  the  truce  should  be  good,  firm,  loyal,  inviolable,  and 
for  the  term  of  twelve  years,  during  which  time  there  was  to 
be  cessation  of  aU  acts  of  hostility  between  the  king,  arch- 
dukes, and  States-General,  as  well  by  sea  and  other  waters 
as  by  land,  in  all  their  kingdoms,  countries,  lands,  and  lord- 
ships, and  for  all  their  subjects  and  inhabitants  of  whatever 
quality  and  condition,  without  exception  of  places  or  of 
persons ; 

That  each  party  should  remain  seized  of  their  respective 
possessions,  and  be  not  troubled  therein  by  the  other  party 
during  the  truce ; 

That  the  subjects  and  inhabitants  of  the  respective  coun- 
tries should  preserve  amity  and  good  correspondence  during 
the  truce,  without  referring  to  past  offences,  and  should 
freely  and  securely  entertain  communication  and  traffic  with 
each  other  by  land  and  sea.  This  provision,  however,  was 
to  be  expresfely  imderstood  as  limited  by  the  king  to  the 
kingdoms  and  countries  possessed  by  him  in  Europe,  and. in 
other  places  and  seas  where  the  subjects  of  other  kings  and 
princes,  his  friends  and  allies,  have  amicable  traffic.  In 
regard,  however,  to  places,  cities,  ports,  and  harbours  which 
he  possessed  outside  of  those  limits,  the  States  and  their 
subjects  were  to  exercise  no  traffic,  without  express  permis- 
sion of  the  king.  They  could,  however,  if  they  chose,  trade 
with  the  countries  of  all  other  princes,  potentates,  and 
peoples  who  were  willing  to  permit  it,  even  outside  those 
limits,  without  any  hindrance  by  the  king  ; 

That  the  truce  should  begin  in  regard  to  those  distant 
countries  after  a  year  from  date,  unless  actual  notification 
could  be  sooner  served  there  on  those  concerned ; 

That  the  subjects  of  the  United  Provinces  should  have 
the  same  liberty  and  privilege  within  the  States  of  the  king 
and  archdukes  as  had  been  accorded  to  the  subjects  of  the 
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King  of  Great  Britain,  according  to  the  last  treaty  made  with 
that  sovereign ; 

That  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  should  not  be  granted 
dming  the  truce,  except  for  special  cause,  and  in  cases  per- 
mitted by  the  laws  and  imperial  constitutions,  and  according 
to  the  rules  therein  prescribed  ; 

That  those  who  had  retired  into  neutral  territory  during 
the  war  were  also  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  truce,  and  could 
reside  wherever  they  liked  without  being  deprived  of  their 
property ;  , 

That  the  treaty  should  be  ratified  by  the  archdukes  and 
the  States-General  within  four  days.  As  to  the  ratification 
of  the  king,  the  archdukes  were  boimd  to  deliver  it  in  good 
and  due  form  within  three  months,  in  order  that  the  lords 
the  States-General,  their  subjects  and  inhabitants,  might  enjoy 
effectively  the  fruits  of  the  treaty ; 

That  the  treaty  should  be  published  everywhere  imme- 
diately after  the  ratification  of  the  archdukes  and  States- 
General. 

This*  document  was  signed  by  the  ambassadors  of  the 
Kings  of  France  and  Great  Britain,  as  mediators,  and  then 
by  the  deputies  of  the  archdukes,  and  afterwards  by  those  of 
the  lords  the  States-General.^^ 

There  were  thirty-eight  articles  in  all,  but  the  chief  pro- 
visions have  been  indicated.  The  other  clauses,  relating  to 
boundaries,  confiscations,  regulations  of  duties,  frontier  fortifi- 
cations, the  estates  of  the  Nassau  family,  and  other  seques- 
trated property,  have  no  abiding  interest. 

There  was  also  a  secret  and  special  treaty  which  was  de- 
manded of  the  King  of  Spain  by  the  States-General,  and  by 
him  accorded. 

This  secret  treaty  consisted  of  a  single  clause.  That -clause 
was  made  up  of  a  brief  preamble  and  of  a  promise.  The 
preamble  recited  textually  article  fourth  of  the  public  treaty 
relative  to  the  India  trade.      The  promise  was  to  this  effect.^ 

"  See  the  treaty  in  full  in  Jeannin,  ii.  446-457.    Compare  Mcteren,  613. 
"  The  text  of  the  second  treaty  is  given  in  Jeannin,  h.  457,  458. 
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For  the  period  of  the  truce  the  Spanish  cominissioneiB 
pledged  the  faith  of  the  king  and  of  his  successors  that  his 
Majesty  would  cause  no  impediment,  whether  by  sea  or  land, 
to  the  States  nor  their  subjects,  in  the  traffic  that  thereafter 
might  be  made  in  the  countries  of  all  princes,  potentates, 
and  peoples  who  might  permit  the  same,  in  whatever  place 
it  might  be,  even  without  the  limits  designated,  and  every- 
where else,  nor  similarly  to  those  carrying  on  such  traffic 
with  them,  and  that  the  king  and  his  successors  would  faith- 
fully carry  into  effect  everything  thus  laid  down,  so  that  the 
said  traffic  should  be  free  and  secure,  consenting  even,  in 
order  that  the  clause  might  be  the  more  authentic,  that  it 
should  be  considered  as  inserted  in  the  principal  treaty, 
and  as  making  part  thereof." 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  first  article  of  all,  and  the 
last  or  secret  article,  contained  the  whole  marrow  of  the 
treaty.  It  may  be  well  understood,  therefore,  with  what 
wry  faces  the  Spanish  plenipotentiaries  ultimately  signed 
the  document. 

After  two  years  and  a  quarter  of  dreary  negotiation,  the 
republic  had  carried  all  its  points,  without  swerving  a  hair's 
breadth  from  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  beginning.' 
The  only  concession  made  was  that  the  treaty  was  for  a  truce 
of  twelve  years,  and  not  for  peace.  But  as  after  all,  in  those 
days,  an  interval  of  twelve  years  might  be  almost  con- 
sidered an  eternity  of  peace,  and  as  calling  a  peace  per- 
petual can  never  make  it  so,  the  difference  was  rather  one 
of  phraseology  than  of  fact. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  States  had  extorted  from  their 
former  sovereign  a  recognition  of  their  independence. 

They  had  secured  the  India  trade. 

They  had  not  conceded  Catholic  worship. 

Mankind  were  amazed  at  this  result — an  event  hitherto 
unknown  in  history.  When  before  had  a  sovereign  acknow- 
ledged the  independence  of  his  rebellious  subjects,  and  signed 
a  treaty  with  them  as  with  equals  ?    When  before  had  Spain, 

"  Jeannin,  ii.  457,  458. 
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expresfily  or  by  implication,  admitted  that  the  East  and 
West  Indies  were  not  her  private  property,  and  that  naviga- 
tors to  those  regions,  from  other  coimtries  than  her  own, 
were  not  to  be  chastised  as  trespassers  and  freebooters  ?. 

Yet  the  liberty  of  the  Netherlands  was  acknowledged  in 
terms  which  convinced  the  world  that  it  was  thenceforth  an 
established  fact.  And  India  was  as  plainly  expressed  by  the 
omission  of  the  word,  as  if  it  had  been  engrossed  in  large 
capitals  in  Article  I V.^ 

The  King's  Government  might  seek  solace  in  sjrntax. 
They  might  trimnph  in  Cardinal  Bentivoglio's  subtleties,  and 
persuade  themselves  that  to  treat  with  the  republic  as  a  free 
nation  was  not  to  hold  it  for  a  free  nation  then  and  for  ever. 
But  the  whole  world  knew  that  the  republic  really  was  free, 
and  that  it  had  treated,  face  to  face,  with  its  former  sove- 
reign, exactly  as  the  Kings  of  France  or  Great  Britain,  or 
the  Grand  Turk,  might  treat  with  him.  The  new  common- 
wealth had  taken  its  place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
Other  princes  and  potentates  made  not  the  slightest  difficulty 
in  recognising  it  for  an  independent  power  and  entering  into 
treaties  and  alliances  with  it  as  ^vith  any  other  realm. 

To  the  republic  the  substantial  blessing  of  liberty  :  to  his 
Catholic  Majesty  the  gmnmiatical  quirk.  When  the  twelve 
years  should  expire,  Spain  might  reconquer  the  United  Pro- 
vinces if  she  could ;  relying  upon  the  great  truth  that 
an  adverb  was  not  a  preposition.  And  Fmnce  or  Great 
Britain  might  attempt  the  same  thing  if  either  felt  strong 
enough  for  tile  purpose.  Did  as  plausible  a  pretext  as  that 
ever  fail  to  a  state  ambitious  of  absorbing  its  neighbours  ? 

Jeannin   was  right  enough  in   urging  that  this  famous 


"  Tho  words  too  of  the  certificate 
signed  by  the  ambassadors  of  France 
and  England  were  very  exi>lic4t : — 
"Certifion  aussi  Ics  deputes  des 
arcbiducs  avoir  consenty  et  accord^ 
tout,  ainsi  que  les  sicurs  estats  et  leurs 
sujets  ne  pourront  trafiquer  aux  ports, 
lioux  et  places  que  tiennent  les  dits 
sieurs  estats  ^s  ditos  Indes  si  ce  n'est 
avec  leur  permission.    Et  outre  ce  que 


les  deputy's  des  dits  sieurs  ont  declare 
plusieurs  fois  en  notre  presence  et  des 
deputes  des  arcbiducs,  si  onentreprend 
sur  leurs  amis  et  allies  es  dits  pays 
qu'ils  entendent  les  secourir  et  assister 
sans  qu'on  puisso  pretendre  la  trefvo 
cstre  enfreinte  et  viol^e  a  cette  occa- 
sion."-—Anvers,  9  Avril,  1C09.  N^go- 
tiations  do  Jeannin,  ii.  ^8,  450. 
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clause  of  recognition  ought  to  satisfy  both  parties.  If  the 
United  Provincea,  he  said,  happened  not  to  have  the  heat 
muskets  and  cannons  on  their  side  when  it  should  once  more 
come  to  blows,  small  help  would  they  derive  from  verbal 
bulwarks  and  advantages  in  the  text  of  treaties.'* 

Richardot  consoled  himself  vdt\\  his  quibbles  ;  for  quibbles 
were  hia  daily  bread.  "  Tliank  God  our  truce  is  made,"  said 
he,  "  and  we  have  only  lost  the  sovereignty  for  twelve  j-ears, 
if  after  that  we  have  the  means  or  the  will  to  resume  tho 
war — ^whatever  Don  Pedro  de  Toledo  may  say."  " 

Bameveld,  on  his  part,  was  devoutly  and  soberly  pleased 
with  the  result.  "  To-day  w«  have  concluded  our  negotia- 
tions for  tho  truce,"  ho  wrote  to  AersscDS.  "We  must  pray 
to  the  Lord  God,  and  we  must  do  our  highest  duty  that  our 
work  may  redound  to  hia  honour  and  glory,  and  to  the 
nation's  welfare.  It  is  certain  that  men  will  make  their 
criticiBma  upon  it  according  to  their  humours.  But  those 
who  love  their  country,  and  all  honest  people  who  know  the 
condition  of  the  land,  will  say  that  it  is  well  done."  '* 

Thus  modestly,  religiously,  and  amcerely  spoke  a  states- 
man, who  felt  that  he  bad  accomplished  a  great  work,  and 
that  lie  had  indeed  brought  the  commonwealth  through  the 
tempest  at  last. 

The  republic  had  secured  the  India  trade.  On  this  pomt 
tho  negotiators  had  taken  refuge  in  that  moat  useful  figure 
of  speech  for  hard-pressed  diplomatists  and  law-makers — the 
ellipsis.  They  had  left  out  the  word  India,  and  his  Catholic 
Majesty  might  persuade  himself  that  by  such  omission  a 
hemisphere  had  actually  been  taken  away  from  the  Dutch 
merchants  and  navigators.  But  the  whole  world  saw  that 
Article  IV.  really  contained  both  the  East  and  West  Indies. 
It  hardly  needed  the  secret  clause  to  make  assurance  doubly 
sure. 

President  Eichardot  was  facetiously  wont  to  observe  that 
this  point  tn  the  treaty  was  so  obscure  that  he  did  not 
understand  it  himself"  But  he  knew  better.  He  under- 
"  BenUvoglio,  STS.    'i  Devcnter,  UL  808.     "  Ibid.  309.     '*  Beutiroglio,  579. 
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stood  it  very  welL  The  world  understood  it  very  well.  The 
United  Provinces  had  throughout  the  negotiations  ridiculde 
the  idea  of  being  excluded  from  any  part  of  the  old  world  or 
the  new  by  reason  of  the  Borgian  grant.  All  the  commis- 
sioners knew  that  the  war  would  be  renewed  if  any  attempt 
were  to  be. seriously  made  to  put  up  those  famous  railings 
around  the  ocean,  of  which  the  Dutch  diplomatists  spoke 
in  such  bitter  scorn.  The  Spanish  plenipotentiaries,  therefore, 
had  insisted  that  the  word  itself  should  be  left  out,  and  that 
the  republic  should  be  forbidden  access  to  territories  subject 
to  the  crown  of  Spain. 

So  the  Hollanders  were  thenceforth  to  deal  directly  with 
the  kings  of  Sumatra  and  the  Moluccas,  and  the  republics  of 
Banda,  and  all  the  rich  commonwealths  and  principalities  of 
nutmegs,  cloves,  and  indigo,  unless,  as  grew  every  day  more 
improbable,  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  could  exclude  them 
from  that  traflSc  by  main  force.  And  the  Orange  flag  of  the 
republic  was  to  float  with  equal  facility  over  all  America, 
fix)m  the  Isle  of  Manhattan  to  the  shores  of  Brazil  and  the 
Straits  of  Magellan,  provided  Philip  had  not  ships  and 
soldiers  to  vindicate  with  the  sword  that  sovereignty  which 
Spanish  swords  and  Spanish  genius  had  once  acquired. 

As  for  the  Catholic  worship,  the  future  was  to  prove 
that  liberty  for  the  old  religion  and  for  all  forms  of  religion 
was  a  blessing  more  surely  to  flow  from  the  enhghtened 
public  sentiment  of  a  free  people  emerging  out  of  the  most 
tremendous  war  for  liberty  ever  waged,  than  from  the  stipu- 
lations of  a  treaty  with  a  foreign  power. 

It  was  characteristic  enough  of  the  parties  engaged  in*  the 
great  political  drama  that  the  republic  now  requested  from 
France  and  Great  Britain  a  written  recognition  of  its  inde- 
pendence, and  that  both  France  and  England  refused.^ 

It  was  strange  that  the  now  commonwealth,  in  the  very 
moment  of  extorting  her  freedom  from  the  ancient  tyranny, 
should  be  so  unconscious  of  her  strength  as  to  think  free 
papers  from  neutral  powers  a  boon.    As  if  the  sign-manual 

^  Wag^naar,  ix.  445.    Jeannin,  voL  ii. 
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of  James  and  Henry  were  a  better  guarantee  than  the  tro- 
phies of  the  NassauSy  of  Heemskerk,  of  Matelieff,  and  of 
Olden- Barneveld  ! 

It  was  not  strange  that  the  two  sovereigns  should  decline 
the  proposition  ;  for  we  well  know  the  secret  aspirations  of 
each,  and  it  was  natural  that  they  should  be  .unwilling  to 
sign  a  formal  quit-claim,  however  improbable  it  might  be 
that  those  dreams  should  ever  become  a  reality. 

Both  powers,  however,  united  in  a  guarantee  of  the  truce. 
17  June,  This  was  signed  on  the  17th  June,  and  stipulated 
1809.  that,  without  their  knowledge  and  consent,  the  States 
should  make  no  treaty  during  the  period  of  truce  with  the 
King  of  Spain  or  the  archdukes.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
case  of  an  infraction  of  the  truce  by  the  enemy,  the  two 
kings  agreed  to  lend  assistance  to  the  States  in  the  manner 
provided  by  the  treaties  concluded  with  the  republic  pre- 
viously to  the  negotiation  of  the  truce.^ 

The  treaty  had  been  at  once  ratified  by  the  States-Gkneral, 
assembled  for  the  purpose  with  an  extraordinary  number  of 
deputies  at  Bergen-op-Zoom.  It  was  also  ratified  without 
delay  by  the  archdukes.  The  ddivery  of  the  confirmation 
by  his  Catholic  Majesty  had  been  promised  within  three 
months  after  the  signatures  of  the  plenipotentiaries. 

It  would  however  h^ve  been  altogether  inconsistent  with 
the  dignity  and  the  traditions  of  the  Spanish  court  to  fiilfil 
this  stipulation.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  "I  the 
King  "  could  be  written  either  by  the  monarch  himself,  or  by 
his  alter  ego  the  Duke  of  Lerma,  in  so  short  a  time  as  a 
quarter  of  a  year. 

Several  weeks  accordingly  went  by  after  the  expiration  of 
the  stated  period.  The  ratification  did  not  come,  and  the 
Netherlanders  began  to  be  once  more  indignant.  Before  the 
storm  had  risen  very  high,  however,  the  despatches  arrived. 
The  king's  signature  was  ante-dated  7th  April,  being  thus 
brought  within  the  term  of  three  months,  and  was  a  thorough 
confirmation  of  what  had  been  done  by  his  plenipotentiaries, 

"  Jeannin,  ii.  533,  538.    Wagenaar,  ix.  446. 
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His  Majesty,  however,  expressed  a  hope  that  during  the 
truce  the  States  would  treat  their  Catholic  subjects  with 
kindness.^ 

Certainly  no  exception  could  be  taken  to  so  reasonable  an 
intimation  as  this.  President  Jeannin,  too,  just  before  his 
departure,  handed  in  to  the  States-General  an  eloquent 
appeal  on  behalf  of  the  Catholics  of  the  Netherlands ;  a  paper 
which  was  not  immediately  made  public.^ 

"  Consider  the  great  number  of  Catholics,"  he  said,  "  in 
your  territory,  both  in  the  cities  and  the  tountry.  Remember 
that  they  have  worked  with  you,  spent  their  property,  have 
been  exposed  to  the  same  dangers,  and  have  always  kept 
their  fidelity  to  the  commonwealth  inviolate  as  long  as  the 
war  endured,  never  complaining  that  they  did  not  enjoy 
liberty  of  religious  worship,  believing  that  you  had  thus 
ordained  because  the  public  safety  required  such  guaranty. 
But  they  always  promised  themselves,  should  the  end  of  the 
war  be  happy,  and  should  you  be  placed  in  the  enjoyment  of 
entire  freedom,  that  they  too  would  have  some  part  in  this 
good  fortime,  even  as  they  had  been  sharers  in  the  inconve- 
niences, the  expenses,  and  the  perils  of  the  war. 

"  But  those  cannot  be  said  to  share  in  any  enjoyment  from 
whom  has  been  taken  the  power  of  serving  God  according  to 
the  religion  in  which  they  were  brought  up.  On  the  contrary, 
no  slavery  is  more  intolerable  nor  more  exasperates  the  mind 
than  such  restraint.  You  know  this  well,  my  lords  States  ; 
you  know  too  that  it  was  the  principal,  the  most  puissant 
cause  that  made  you  fly  to  arms  and  scorn  all  dangers,  in 
order  to  effect  your  deliverance  fix)m  this  servitude.  You 
know  that  it  has  excited  similar  movements  in  various  parts 
of  Christendom,  and  even  in  the  kingdom  of  France,  with 
such  fortunate  success  everywhere  as  to  make  it  appear  that 
God  had  so  willed  it,  in  order  to  prove  that  religion  ought  to 
be  taught  and  inspired  by  the  movements  which  come  from 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  not  by  the  force  of  man.    Thus  kings 

»*  Meteren,  xxx.  579^o.    Wagonaar,  ix.  467. 

^  Joannin,  ii.  689-597,  giv^  the  whole  text  of  his  address  on  this  occasion. 
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and  princes  should  be  induced  by  the  evils  and  ruin  which  ' 
they  and  their  subjects  have  suffered  from  this  cause^  as  by  a 
sentiment  of  their  own  interest,  to  take  more  care  than  has 
hitherto  been  taken  to  practise  in  good  earnest  those  reme- 
dies which  were  wont  to  be  used  at  a  time  when  the  church 
was  in  its  greatest  piety,  in  order  to  correct  the  abuses  and 
errors  which  the  corruption  of  mankind  had  tried  to  intro- 
duce as  being  the  true  and  sole  means  of  uniting  all  Chris- 
tians in  one  and  the  same  creed/' 

Surely  the  world  had  made  progress  in  these  forty  years  of 
war.  Was  it  not  something  to  gain  for  humanity,  for  intel- 
lectual advancement,  for  liberty  of  thought,  for  the  true 
interests  of  religion,  that  a  Koman  Catholic,  an  ex-leaguer, 
a  trusted  representative  of  the  immediate  successor  of  Charles 
IX.  and  Henry  III.,  could  stand  up  on  the  blood-stained  soil 
of  the  Netherlands  and  plead  for  liberty  of  conscience  for 
all  mankind  ? 

"Those  cannot  be  said  to  share  in  any  enjoyment  from 
whom  has  been  taken  the  power  of  serving  God  according  to 
the  religion  in  which  they  have  been  brought  up.  No  slavery 
is  more  intolerable  nor  more  exasperating  to  the  mind  than 
such  restraint." 

Most  true,  0  excellent  president !  No  axiom  in  mathe- 
matics is  more  certain  than  this  simple  statement.  To  prove 
its  truth  William  the  Silent  had  lived  and  died.  To  prove  it 
a  falsehood,  emperors,  and  kings,  and  priests,  had  issued 
bans,  and  curses,  and  damnable  decrees.  To  root  it  out  they 
had  butchered,  drowned,  shot,  strangled,  poisoned,  tortured, 
roasted  alive,  buried  alive,  starved,  and  driven  mad,  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands  of  their  fellow  creatures.  And 
behold  there  had  been  almost  a  century  of  this  work,  and  yet 
the  great  truth  was  not  rooted  out  after  all ;  and  the  devil- 
worshippers,  who  had  sought  at  the  outset  of  the  great  war 
to  establish  the  Holy  Inquisition  in  the  Netherlands  upon 
the  ruins  of  religious  and  political  liberty,  were  overthrown 
at  last  and  driven  back  into  the  pit.  It  was  progress ;  it 
was  worth  all  the  blood  and  treasure  which  had  been  spilled. 
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-tli^t,  instead  of  the  Holy  Inquisition^  there  was  now  holy 
liberty  of  thought 

That  there  should  have  been  a  party,  that  there  should  have 

iDeen  an  individual  here  and  there,  after  the  great  victory  was 

^on,  to  oppose  the  doctrine  which  the  Catholic  president 

xiow  so  nobly  advocated,  would  be  enough  to  cause  every 

Tjeliever  in  progress  to  hide  his  face  in  the  dust,  did  we 

not  know  that  the  march  of  events  was  destined  to  trample 

such  opposition  out  of  existence,  and  had  not  history  proved 

to  us  that  the  great  lesson  of  the  war  was  not  to  be  rendered 

nought  by  the  efforts  of  a  few  fanatics.    Religious  liberty  was 

the  ripened  and  consummate  fruit,  and  it  could  not  but  be 

gathered. 

"  Consider  too,"  continued  the  president,  "  how  much 
injury  your  refusal,  if  you  give  it,  will  cause  to  those  of  your- 
religion  in  the  places  where  they  are  the  weakest,  and  where 
they  are  every  day  imploring  with  tears  and  lamentations  the 
grace  of  those  Catholic  sovereigns  to  whom  they  are  subject, 
to  enable  them  to  enjoy  the  same  religious  liberty  which  our 
king  is  now  demanding  in  favour  of  the  Catholics  among  you. 
Do  not  cause  it  to  come  again  into  the  minds  of  those  sove- 
reigns and  their  peoples,  whom  an  inconsiderate  zeal  has 
often  driven  into  violence  and  ferocity  against  protestants, 
that  a  war  to  compel  the  weakest  to  follow  the  religion  of  the 
strongest  is  just  and  lawful/' 

Had  not  something  been  gained  for  the  world  when  this 
language  was  held  by  a  Catholic  on  the  very  spot  where  less 
than  a  half  century  before  the  whole  population  of  the 
Netherlands,  men,  women,  and  children,  had  been  con- 
demned to  death  by  a  foreign  tyrant,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  it  was  just,  legal,  and  a  Christian  duty  to  punish  the 
weak  for  refusing  to  follow  the  religion  of  the  strong  ? 

"As  for  the  perils  which  some  affect  to  fear,"  said  Jeannin, 
further,  "if  this  liberty  of  worship  is  accorded,  experience 
teaches  us  every  day  that  diversity  of  religion*  is  not  the 
cause  of  the  ruin  of  states,  and  that  a  government  does  not 
cease  to  be  good,  nor  its  subjects  to  live  in  peace  and  friend- 
VOL..IV. — 2  M. 
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ship  with  one  another,  rendering  due  obedience  to  the  laws 
and  to  their  rulers  as  well  as  if  they  had  all  been  of  the 
same  religion,  without  having  another  thought,  save  for  the 
preservation  of  the  dignity  and  grandeur  of  the  state  in  which 
God  had  caused  them  to  be  bom.  The  danger  is  not  in  th^ 
permission,  but  in  the  prohibition  of  religious  liberty/' 

All  this  seems  commonplace  enough  to  us  on  the  westenife. 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
but  it  would  have  been  rank  blasphemy  in  New  England  in 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth,  many  years  after  Jeannin. 
spoke.    It  was  a  horrible  sound,  too,  in  the  ears  of  some  of 
his  audience. 

To  the  pretence  so  often  urged  by  the  Catholic  persecutors, 
and  now  set  up  by  their  Calvinistic  imitators,  that  those  who 
still  clung  to  the  old  religion  were  at  liberty  to  depart  from 
the  land,  the  president  rcjJied  with  dignified  scorn. 

"  With  what  justice/'  he  asked,  "  can  you  drive  into  exile 
people  who  have  committed  no  offence,  and  who  have  helped 
to  conquer  the  very  coimtry  from  which  you  would  now 
banish  them  ?  If  you  do  drive  them  away,  you  will  make 
solitudes  in  your  commonwealth,  which  will  be  the  cause  of 
evils  such  as  1  prefer  that  you  should  reflect  upon  without 
my  declaring  them  now.  Although  these  reasons,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  would  seem  sufficient  to  induce  you  to  accord  the 
free  and  public  exercise  of  the  Catholic  religion,  the  king, 
not  hoping  as  much  as  that,  because  aware  that  you  are 
not  disposed  to  go  so  far,  is  content  to  request  only  this 
grace  in  behalf  of  the  Catholics,  that  you  will  tolerate  them, 
and  suffer  them  to  have  some  exercise  of  their  religion 
within  their  own  households,  without  interference  or  inquiry 
on  that  account,  and  without  execution  of  the  rigorous  de- 
crees heretofore  enforced  against  them." 

Certainly  if  such  wholesome,  moderate,  and  modest  counsels 
as  these  had  been  rejected,  it  would  have  been  sound  doctrine 
to  proclaim  that  the  world  did  not  move.  And  there  were 
individuals  enough,  even  an  influential  party,  prepared  to 
oppose  them  for  both  technical  and  practical  reasons.    And 
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the  cause  of  intolerance  derived  much  warmth  and  comfort 
at  this  juncture  from  that  great  luminary  of  theology  and 
political  philosophy,  the  King  of  Great  Britain.  Direful 
and  solemn  were  the  warnings  uttered  by  James  to  the  re- 
public against  permitting  the  old  religion,  or  any  rpligion 
save  his  own  religion,  to  obtain  the  slightest  foothold  within 
her  borders. 

"Let  the  religion  be  taught  and  preached  in  its  purity 
throughout  your  provinces  without  the  least  mixture,"  said 
Sir  Ralph  Win  wood,  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign. 

"On  this  foundation  the  justice  of  your  cause  is  built. 
There  is  but  one  verity.  Those  who  are  willing  to  tolerate 
any  religion,  whatever  it  may  be,  and  try  to  make  you  believe 
that  fiberty  for  both  is  necessary  in  your  commonwealth, 
are  paving  the  way  towards  atheism."  ^ 

Such  were  the  counsels  of  King  James  to  the  united  States 
of  the  Netherlands  againpt  harbouring  Catholics.  A  few 
years  later  he  was  casting  forth  Calvinists  from  his  own 
dominions  as  if  they  had  been  lepers ;  and  they  went  forth 
on  their  weary  pilgrimage  to  the  howling  wilderness  of  North 
America,  those  exiled  Calvinists,  to  Jbuild  a  greater  republic 
than  had  ever  been  dreamed  of  before  on  this  planet ;  and 
they  went  forth,  not  to  preach,  but  in  their  turn  to  denounce 
toleration  and  to  hang  heretics.  "He  who  would  tolerate 
another  religion  that  his  own  may  be  tolerated,  would  if  need 
be,  hang  God's  bible  at  the  devil's  girdle."  So  spoke  an 
early  Massachusetts  pilgrim,  in  the  very  spirit,  almost  the 
very  words  of  the  royal  persecutor,  who  had  driven  him  into 
outer  darkness  beyond  the  seas.  He  had  not  learned  the 
lesson  of  the  mighty  movement  in  which  he  was  a  pioneer, 
any  more  than  Gomarus  or  Uytenbogaart  had  comprehended 
why  the  Dutch  republic  had  risen. 

Yet  the  founders  of  the  two  commonwealths,  the  United 
States  of  the  seventeenth  and  of  the  nineteenth  centuries, 
although  many  of  them  fiercely  intolerant,  through  a  natural 
instinct  of  resistance,  not  only  to  the  oppressor  but  to  the 

^  Cited  in  Van  der  Kemp,  iiL  264. 
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creed  of  the  oppressor,  had  lieen  breaking  out  the  way,  not 
to  atheism,  as  King  James  helieved,  but  to  the  only  gaxdeu 
in  which  CliriBtianity  can  perennially  flourish — religious 
liberty. 

Those  most  ardent  and  zealous  path-finders  may  be  forgiven, 
in  view  of  the  iueatimablc  benefits  conferred  by  them  upon 
humanity,  that  they  did  not  travel  on  their  own  road.  It 
should  be  sufficient  for  us,  if  we  make  due  use  of  their  great 
imperishable  work  ourselves  ;  and  if  we  never  cease  rendering 
thanks  to  the  Omnipotent,  that  there  is  at  least  one  great 
nation  on  the  globe  where  the  words  toleration  ajid  dissenter 
have  no  meaning  whatever. 

For  the  Dutch  fanatics  of  the  reformed  church,  at  the 
moment  of  the  truce,  to  attempt  to  reverse  the  course  of 
events,  and  to  shut  off  the  mighty  movement  of  the  great 
revolt  from  its  destined  expanse,  was  as  hopeless  a  dream  as 
to  drive  back  the  Rhine,  as  it  reached  the  ocean,  into  the 
narrow  channel  of  the  Ehei  nwald  glacier  whence  it  sprang. 

The  republic  became  the  refuge  for  the  oppressed  of  nl] 
nations,  where  Jews  and  Gentiles,  Catholics,  Calvinists,  and 
Anabaptists  prayed  after  their  own  manner  to  tlie  same  God 
and  Father.  It  was  too  much,  however,  to  hope  that  passions 
which  had  been  so  fiercely  bubbling  during  fifty  years  would 
subside  at  once,  and  that  the  most  intense  religious  hatreds 
that  ever  esasted  would  e.^hftle  with  the  proclamation  of 
truce.  The  march  of  humanity  is  rarely  rapid  enough  to 
keep  pace  with  the  leaders  in  its  most  sublime  movements, 
and  it  often  happens  that  its  chieftains  are  dwarfed  in  the 
estimation  of  the  contemporaneous  vulgar,  by  the  very  dis- 
tance at  which  they  precede  their  unconscious  followers.  Bat 
even  if  the  progress  of  the  human  mind  towards  the  truth  is 
fated  to  be  a  spiral  one,  as  if  to  remind  us  that  mankind 
is  of  the  earth,  earthy — a  worm  in  the  dust  while  inhabitii^ 
this  lower  sphere — it  is  at  least  a  consolation  to  reflect  upon 
the  gradual  advancement  of  the  intellect  from  age  to  age. 

The  spirit  of  Torqucmada,  of  Charles,  of  Philip,  of  Titel- 
raann,  is  even'  now  not  extinct  on  this  globe,  hut  there  mv 
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counter  forces  at  work,  which  must  ultimately  blast  it  into 
insignificance.  At  the  moment  of  the  great  truce,  that  evil 
spirit  was  not  exorcised  from  the  human  breast,  but  the 
number  of  its  victims  and  the  intensity  of  its  influence  had 
already  miraculously  diminished. 

The  truce  was  made  and  annoimced  all  over  the  Nether- 
lands by  the  ringing  of  bells,  the  happy  discharge  of  inno- 
cent artillery,  by  illimiinations,  by  Te  Deums  in  all  the 
churches.  Papist  arid  Presbyterian  fell'on  their  knees  in 
every  grand  cathedi-al  or  humblest  village  church,  to  thank 
God  that  what  had  seemed  the  eternal  butchery  was  oyer. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  united  and  of  the  obedient  Netherlands 
rushed  across  the  frontiers  into  a  fraternal  embrace,  like  the 
meeting  of  many  waters  when  the  flood-gates  are  lifted.  It 
was  pity  that  the  foreign  sovereignty,  established  at  Brussels, 
could  not  then  and  there  have  been  for  ever  swept  away, 
and  self-government  and  beneficent  imion  extended  over  all 
the  seventeen  Netherlands,  Walloon  .and  Flemish,  Catholic 
and  reformed.  But  it  hardly  needs  a  word  to  show  that 
the  course  of  events  had  created  a  deeper  chasm  between 
the  two  sections  than  the  gravest  ph^ical  catastrophe  could 
have  produced.  The  opposing  cliffs  which  religious  hatred 
had  rent  asimder,  and  between  which  it  seemed  destined 
to  flow  for  ever,  seemed  very  close,  and  yet  eternally  sepa- 
rated. 

The  great  war  had  established  the  republic,  and  apparently 
doomed  the  obedient  Netherlands  to  perpetual  servitude. 

There  were  many  detaife  of  minor  importance  to  be 
settled  between  the  various  governments  involved  iA  these 
great  transactions  ;  but  this  history  draws  to  its  predestined 
close,  and  it  is  necessary  to  glide  rapidly  over  matters  which 
rather  belong  to  a  later  epoch  than  the  one  now  imder  con- 
sideration. 

The  treaty  between  the  republic  and  the  government  of 
Great  Britain,  according  to  which  each  was  to  assist  the  other 
in  case,  of  war  with  four  thousand  troops  and  twenty  ships 
of  war,  was  confirmed  in  the  treaty  of  truce.    The  debt  of 
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the  United  Provinces  to  the  Crown  of  England  was  definitely 
reckoned  at  8,184,080  florins,  and  it  was  settled  by  the  trace 
that  200,000  florins  should  be  paid  semi-annually,  to  b^in 
with  the  year  1611,  until  the  whole  debt  should  be  dis- 
charged.^ 

The  army  establishment  of  the  republic  was  fixed  during 
the  truce  at  thirty  thousand  infantry  and  three  thousand 
horse.  This  was  a  reduction  from  the  war  footing  of  fifteen 
thousand  men.  Of  the  force  retained,  four  thousand  were 
a  French  legion  maintained  by  the  king,  two  j^housand 
other  French  at  the  expense  of  the  States,  and  distributed 
among  other  troops,  two  thousand  Scotch,  three  thousand 
English,  three  thousand  Germans.  The  rest  were  native 
Netherlanders,  among  whom,  however,  were  very  few  Hol- 
landers and  Zeelanders,  from  which  races  the  navy,  "both  pub- 
lic and  mercantile,  was  almost  wholly  supplied. 

The  revenue  of  the  United  Provinces  was  estimated  at 
between  seven  and  eight  millions  of  florins. 

It  is  superfluous  to  call  attention  again  to  the  wonderful 
smallness  of  the  means,  the  minuteness  of  the  physical  enginry, 
as  compared  with  mor^  modem  manifestations,  especially  in 
our  own  land  and  epoch,  by  which  so  stupendous  a  result  had 
been  reached.  In  the  midst  of  an  age  in  which  regal  and 
sacerdotal  despotism  had  seemed  as  omnipotent  and  irrever- 
sible as  the  elemental  laws  of  the  universe,  the  republic  had 
been  reproduced.  A  commonwealth  of  sand-banks,  lagoons, 
and  meadows,  less  than  fourteen  thousand  square  miles  in 
extent,  had  done  battle,  for  nqsirly  half  a  century,  with  the 
greatest  of  existing  powers,  a  realm  whose  territory  was 
nearly  a  third  of  the  globe,  and  which  claimed  universal 
monarchy.  And  this  had  been  done  with  an  army  averaging 
forty-six  thousand  men,  half  of  them  foreigners  hired  by  the 
job,  and  by  a  sea-faring  population,  volunteering  into  ships 
of  every  class  and  denomination,  from  a  fly-boat  to  a  galleot 
of  war. 

And  when  the  republic  had  won  its  independence,  after  this 

Meteien,  614^. 
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'  almost  eternal  warfare,  it  owed  four  or  five  millions  of  dollars, 
and  had  sometimes  an  annual  revenue  of  nearly  that  amount 

It  was  estimated  by  Bameveld,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
truce,  that  the  interest  on  the  public  debt  of  Spain  was  about 
thrice  the  amount  of  the  yearly  income  of  the  republic,  and 
it  was  characteristic  of  the  financial  ideas  of  the  period,  that 
fears  were  entertained  lest  a  total  repudiation  of  that  burthen 
by  the  Spanish  Government  would  enable  it  to  resume  the  war 
against  the  provinces  with  redoubled  energy  * 

The  annual  salary  of  Prince  Maurice,  who  was  to  see  his 
chief  occupation  gone  by  the  cessation  of  the  war,  was  fixed 
by  the  States  at  120,000  florins.^  It  was  agreed,  that  in 
case  of  his  marriage  he  should  receive  a  further  yearly  sum 
of  25,000  florins,  and  this  addition  was  soon  afterwards 
voted  to  him  outright,®  it  being  obvious  that  the  prince 
would  remain  all  his  days  a  bachelor. 

Count  Frederic  Henry  likewise  received  a  military  salary 
of  25,000  florins,®  while  the  emoluments  of  Lewis  William 
were  placed  at  36,000  florins  a  year.^ 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  republic  was  grateful. 
70,000  dollars  a  year,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  not  only 
for  life,  but  to  be  inherited  afterwards  by  his  younger  brother, 
Frederic  Henry,  was  surely  a  munificent  sum  to  be  accorded 
from  the  puny  exchequer  of  the  States-General  to  the  chief 
magistrate  of  the  nation. 

The  mighty  transatlantic  republic,  with  its  population  of 
thirty  or  forty  millions,  and  its  revenue  of  five  hundred 
millions  of  dollars,  pays  25,000  dollars  annually  for  its  presi- 
dent during  his  four  years  of  office,  and  this  in  the  second 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  a  dollar  is  worth  scarcely 
one-fifth  of  its  value  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 

Surely  here  is  improvement,  both  in  the  capacity  to  produce 
and  in  the  power  to  save. 


"  Van  der  Kemp,  iii.  223. 

^  Van  der  Kemp  (from  the  Sec.  Res. 
Stat.-Gen.)  iii.  250,  251. 

M  Ibid.  251,  252.  "No  one  thinff 
hath  been  of  greater  tronble  to  ns. 


wrote  Spencer  and  Winwood,  "  thah 
the  craving  humour  of  Count  Man* 
rice."— Win  wood's  Memorials,  iiL  1,2, 

w  Ibid.  255. 

»Ibid. 
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minians  complained  that  the  God  of  the  Gomarites  was  an 
unjust  God,  himself  the  origin  of  sin.^^ 

The  disputes  on  these  themes  had  been  perpetual  in  the 
provinces  ever  since  the  early  days  of  the  Beformation.  Of 
late,  however,  the  acrimony  of  theological  conflict  had  been 
growing  day  by  day  more  intense.  It  was  the  eternal  struggle 
of  religious  dogma  to  get  possession  of  the  State,  and  to  make 
use  of  political  forces  in  order  to  put  fetters  on  the  human 
soul ;  to  condemn  it  to  slavery  where  most  it  requires  freedom. 
The  conflict  between  Gomarus  and  Arminius  proceeded  with 
such  ferocity  in  Leyden,  that,  since  the  days  of  the  memorable 
siege,  to  which  the  university  owed  its  origin,  men's  minds 
had  never  been  roused  to  such  feverish  anxiety.  The  theo- 
logical cannonades,  which  thimdercd  daily  from  the  college 
buildings  and  caused  all  Holland  to  quake,  seemed  more  ap- 
palling to  the  burghers  than  the  enginry  of  Valdez  and 
Boisot  had  ever  seemed  to  their  fathers. 

The  Gomaritc  doctrine  gained  most  favour  with  the  clergy, 
the  Arminian  creed  with  the  municipal  magistracies.  The 
magistrates  claimed  that  decisions  concerning  religious  mat- 
ters belonged  to  the  supreme  authority.  The  Gomarites 
contended  that  sacred  matters  should  be  referred  to  synods 
of  the  clergy.^-  Here  was  the  germ  of  a  conflict  which  might 
one  day  shake  the  republic  to  its  foimdations. 

Bamcveld,  the  great 'leader  of  the  municipal  party,  who 
loved  political  power  quite  as  well  as  ho  loved  his  country, 
was  naturally  a  chieftain  of  the  Arminians ;  for  church 
matters  were  no  more  separated  from  political  matters  in 
the  commonwealth  at  that  moment  than  they  were  in  the 
cabinets  of  Henry,  James,  or  Philip. 

It  was  inevitable  therefore  that  the  war  party  shoidd 
pour  upon  his  head  mora  than  seven  vials  of  theological 
wrath.  The  religious  doctrines  which  he  espoused  were 
odious  not  only  because  they  were  deemed  vile  in  themselves, 
but  because  he  believed  in  them. 

Arminianism  was  regarded  as  a  new  and  horrible  epidemic, 

«  GrotiuB,  xvii.  790-792.       *         »  Grotlufl,  xviL  791. 
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daily  gainiiig  ground,  and  threatening  to  destroy  the  whole 

« 

population.  Men  deliberated  concerning  the  best  means  to 
.  cut  off  communication  with  the  infected  regions,  and  to  ex- 
tirpate the  plague  even  by  desperate  and  heroic  remedies,  as 
men  in  later  days  take  measures  against  the  cholera  or  the 
rinderpest. 

Theological  hatred  was  surely  not  extinct  in  the  Nether- 
lands. It  was  a  consolation,  however,  that  its  influence  was 
rendered  less  noxious  by  the  vastly  increased  strength  of 
principles  long  dormant  in  the  atmosphere.  Anna  van  der 
Hoven,  buried  alive  in  Brussels,  simply  because  her  Cal- 
vinistic  creed  was  a  crime  in  the  eyes  of  the  monks  who 
murdered  her,  was  the  last  victim  to  purely  religious  j^erse- 
cution.  If  there  were  one  day  to  be  still  a  tragedy  or  two 
in  the  Netherlands  it  was  inevitable  that  theological  hatred 
would  be  obliged  to  combine  with  political  party  spirit  in  its 
most  condensed  form  before  any  deadly  effect  coi^d  be  pro- 
duced. 

Thus  the  year  1609  is  a  memorable  one  in  the  world's 
history.  It  forms  a  great  landmark  in  human  progress.  It 
witnessed  the  recognition  of  a  republic,  powerfiil  in  itself,  and 
whose  example  was  destined  to  be  most  influential  upon  the 
career  of  two  mighty  commonwealths  of  the  future.  The 
British  empire,  just  expanding  for  wider  flight  than  it  had 
hitherto  essayed,  and  about  to  pass  *  through  a  series  of  vast 
revolutions,  gathering  strength  of  wing  as  it  emerged  from 
cloud  after  cloud  ;  and  the  American  republic,  whose  frail 
and  obscure  beginnings  rft  that  very  instant  of  time  scarcely 
attracted  a  passing  attention  from  the  contemporaneous 
world — ^both  these  political  organisms,  to  which  so  much  of 
mankind's  future  liberties  had  been  entrusted,  were  deeply 
indebted  to  the  earlier  self-governing  commonwealth. 

The  Dutch  republic  was  the  first  free  nation  to  put  a  girdle 
of  empire  around  the  earth.  It  had  courage,  enterprise,  in- 
telligence, perseverance,  faith  in  itself,  the  instinct  of  self- 
government  and  self-help,  hatred  of  tyranny,  the  disposition 
to  domineer,  aggressiveness,* greediness,  inquisitiveness,  in- 
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SQlence,  the  love  of  science,  of  liberty,  and  of  money — all  this 
in  unlimited  extent.  It  had  one  grelit  defect, — it  had  no 
country.  Upon  that  meagre  standing  ground  its  hand  had 
moved  the  world  with  an  impulse  to  be  felt  -through  all  the 
ages,  but  there  was  not  soil  enough  in  those  fourteen  thousand 
square  miles  to  form  the  metropolis  of  the  magnificent  empire 
which  the  genius  of  liberty  had  created  beyond  the  seas. 

That  the  political  institutions  bequeathed  by  the  United 
States  of  the  seventeenth  century  have  been  vastly  improved, 
both  in  theory  and  practice,  by  the  United  States  of  the 
nineteenth,  no  American  is  likely  to  gainsay.  That  the  elder 
Eepublic  showed  us  also  what  to  avoid,  and  was  a  living 
example  of  the  perils  besetting  a  Confederacy  which  dared  not 
become  a  Union,  is  a  lesson  which  we  might,  take  closely 
to  heart. 

But  the  year  1609  was  not  only  memorable  as  marking  an  * 
epoch  in  Dutch  history.  It  was  the  beginning  of  a  great  and 
universal  pause.  The  world  had  need  of  rest.  Disintegra- 
tion had  been  going  on  too  rapidly,  and  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  that  there  should  be  a  new  birth,  if  civilization 
were  not  to  vanish. 

A  twenty  years'  truce  between  the  Turkish  and  Holy 
Boman  empires  was  nearly  simultaneous  with  the  twelve 
years'  truce  between  Spain  and  the  United  Provinces.  The 
Emperor  Rudolph  having  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty  which 
his  brother  Matthias  had  made,  was  in  consequence  partially 
discrowned.  The  same  archduke  who,  thirty  years  before, 
had  slipped  away  from  Vienna^  in  his  nightgown,  with  his 
face  blackened,  to  outwit  and  outgeneral  William  the  Silent 
at  Brussels,  was  now  more  successful  in  his  manoeuvres 
against  his  imperial  brother^  Standing  at  the  head  of  his 
army  in  battle  array,  in  the  open  fields  before  the  walls 
of  Prague,  he  received  from  the  unfortunate  Eudolph 
the  crown  and  regalia  of  Himgary,  and  was  by  solemn 
treaty  declared  sovereign  of  that  ancient  and  chivalrous 
kingdom.^ 

»  Meteren,  600,  601. 
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His  triumphal  entrance  into  Vienna  succeeded,  where, 
14  July,   surrounded  by  great  nobles  and  burghers,  with  his 

1608.  brother  Maximilian  at  his  side,  with  immense 
pomp*  and  with  flowers  strewn  before  his  feet,  he  ratified  that 
truce  with  Ahmed  which  Kudolph  had   rejected.       Three 

19  Oct.    months  later  he  was  crowned  at  Pressburg,  having 

1608.  fij^t  accepted  the  conditions  proposed  by  the  estates 
of  Hungary.^  Foremost  among  these  was  the  provision  that 
the  exercise  of  the  reformed  religion  should  be  free  in  all 
the  cities  and  villages  beneath  his  sceptre,  and  that  every 
man  in  the  kingdom  was  to  worship  God  according  to  his 
conscience. 

In  the  following  March,  at  the  very  moment  accordingly 
12  Marcli,   when  the  conclusive  negotiations  were  fiwt  ripening 

1609.  at  Antwerp,  Matthias  granted  religious  peace  for 
Austria  likewise.  Great  was  the  indignation  of  his  nephew 
Leopold,  the  nuncius,  and  the  Spanish  ambassador  in  conse- 
quence, by  each  and  all  of  whom  the  revolutionary  mischief- 
maker,  with  his  brother's  crown  on  his  head,  was  threatened 
with  excommunication.^ 

As  for  Ferdinand  of  Styria,  his  wrath  may  wcU  be  imagined 
He  refused  religious  peace  in  his  dominions  with  scorn  inef- 
fable. Not  Q^marus  in  Leyden  could  have  shrunk  from 
Arminianism  with  more  intense  horror  than  that  with  which 
the  archduke  at  Gratz  recoiled  from  ai;iy  form  of  Protes- 
tantism. He  wrote  to  his  brother-in-law  the  King  of  Spain 
and  to  other  potentates — as  if  the  very  soul  of  Philip  II.  were 
alive  within  him — that  he  would  rather  have  a  country  without 
inhabitants  than  with  a  single  protestant  on  its  sojL^  He 
strongly  urged  upon  his  Catholic  Majesty — ^as  if  such  urging 
were  necessary  at  the  Spanish  court — the  necessity  of  extir- 
pating heresy,  root  and  branch. 

Here  was  one  man  at  least  who  knew  what  he  meant,  and 
on  whom  the  dread  lessons  of  fifty  years  of  bloodshed  had 
been  lost.  Magnificent  was  the  contempt  which  this  pupil 
of  the  Jesuits  felt  for  any  little  progress  made  by  the  world 

»*  Meteren,  600,  601.  »  Ibid. 
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since  thiB  days  of  Torquemada.  In  Ferdinand's  view  Alva 
-was  a  Christian  fiero,  scarcely  second  to  Godfrey  of  Bouillon, 
Philip  II.  a  sainted  martyr^  while  the  Dutch  republic  had 
never  been  bom. 

And  Ferdinand  was  one  day  to  sit  on  the  throne  of  the 
holy  Eoman  Empire.  Might  not  a  shudder  come  over  the 
souls  of  men  as  coming  events  vaguely  shaped  themselves  to 
prophetic  eyes  ? 

Meantime  there  was  religious  peace  in  Hi^igary,  in  Austria, 
in  Bohemia,  in  France,  in  Great  Britain,  in  the  5  jniy, 
Netherlands.  The  hangman's  hands  were  for  a  1®^- 
period  at  rest,  so  far  as  theology  had  need  of  them.  Butchery 
in  the  name  of  Christ  was  suspended  throughout  Christendom. 
The  Cross  and  the  Crescent,  Santiago  and  the  Orange  banner, 
were  for  a  season  in  repose. 

There  was  a  vast  lull  between  two  mighty  storms.  The 
forty  years'  war  was  in  the  past,  the  thirty  years'  war  in  the 
not  £ax  distant  future.  * 
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CHAPTER    LIII. 

CONCLUSION. 

Forty-three  years  had  passed  since  the  memorable  April 
morning  in  which  the  great  nobles  of  the  Netherlands  pre- 
sented their  "Bequest"  to  the  Regent  Margaret  at  Brussels. 

They  had  requested  that  the  holy  Spanish  Inquisition 
might  not  be  established  on  their  soil  to  the  suppression  of 
all  their  political  and  religious  institutions. 

The  war  which  those  high-bom  "beggars"  had  then 
kindled,  little  knowing  what  they  were  doing,  had  now  come 
to  a  close,  and  the  successor  of  Philip  II.,  instead  of  planting 
the  Inquisition  in  the  provinces,  had  recognisea  them  bb  an 
independent,  sovereign,  protestant  republic. 

In  the  ratification  which  he  had  just  signed  of  the  treaty  of 
truce  the  most  Catholic  king  had  in  his  turn  made  a  Bequest. 
He  had  asked  the  States-General  to  deal  kindly  with  their 
Catholic  subjects. 

That  request  was  not  answered  with  the  axe  and  faggot ;  with 
the  avenging  sword  of  mercenary  legions.  On  the  contrary, 
it  was  destined  to  be  granted.  The  world  had  gained  some- 
thing in  forty-three  years.  It  had  at  least  begun  to  learn  that 
the  hangman  is  not  the  most  appropriate  teacher  of  religion. 

During  the  period  of  apparent  chaos  with  which  this 
history  of  the  great  revolt  has  been  occupied,  there  had  in 
truth  been  a  great  re-organization,  a  perfected  new  birth. 
The  republic  had  once  more  appeared  in  the  world. 

Its  main  characteristics  have  been  indicated  in  the  course 
of  the  narrative,  for  it  was  a  polity  which  gradually  unfolded 
itself  out  of  the  decay  and  change  of  previous  organisms. 

It  was,  as  it  were,  in  their  own  despite  and  unwittingly 
that  the  United  Provinces  became  a  republic  at  alL 
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In  vain,  after  originally  declaring  their  independence  of 
the  ancient  tyrant^  had  they  attempted  to  annex  themselves 
to  France  and  to  England.  The  sovereignty  had  been 
spumed.  The  magnificent  prize  which  France  for  centuries 
since  has  so  persistently  coveted,  and  the  attainment  of  which 
has  been  a  cardinal  point  of  her  perpetual  policy — the  Low 
Countries  and  the  banks  of  the  Ehine — was  deliberately 
laid  at  her  feet,  and  as  deliberately  refused. 

It  was  the  secret  hope  of  the  present  monarch  to  repair  the 
loss  which  the  kingdom  had  suffered  through  the  imbecility 
.  of  his  two  immediate  predecessors.  But  a  great  nation 
cannot  with  impunity  permit  itself  to  bo  despotically  governed 
for  thirty  years  by  lunatics.  It  was  not  for  the  Beamese, 
with  all  his  valour;  his  wit,  and  his  duplicity,  to  obtain 
the  prize  which  Charles  IX.  and  Henry  III.  had  thrown 
away.  Yet  to  make  himself  sovereign  of  the  Netherlands 
.  was  his  guiding  but  most  secret  thought  during  all  the 
wearisome  and  tortuous  negotiations  which  preceded  tlie 
truce  ;  nor  did  he  abandon  the  great  hope  with  the  signature 
of  the  treaty  of  1609. 

Maurice  of  Nassau  too  was  a  formidable  rival  to  Henry. 
The  stadliolder-prince  was  no  republican.  He  was  a  good 
patriot,  a  noble  soldier,  an  honest  man.  But  his  father  had 
been  offered  the  sovereignty  of  Holland  and  Zeeland,  and  the 
pistol  of  Balthasar  Gerard  had  alone,  in  all  human  probability, 
prevented  the  great  prince  from  becoming  constitutional 
monarch  of  all  the  Netherlands,  Batavian  and  Belgic. 

Maurice  himself  asserted  that  not  only  had  he  been  offered 
a  million  of  dollars,  and  large  estates  besides  in  Germany,  if 
he  would  Iciivo  the  provinces  to  their  fate,  but  that  the  arch- 
dukes had  offered,  would  he  join  his  fortunes  with  theirs,  to 
place  him  in  a  higher  position  over  all  the  Netherlands  than 
he  had  ever  enjoyed  in  the  United  Provinces,  and  that  they 
had  even  unequivocally  offered  him  the  sovereignty  over  the 
whole  land.^ 

Maurice  was  a  man  of  truth,  and  we  have  no  right  to 

>  Jeaxmin,  1. 174, 176. 
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dispute  the  accuracy  of  the  extraordinary  statement.  He 
must  however  have  reflected  upon  the  offer  once  made  by 
the  Prince  of  Darkness  from  the  mountain  top,  and  have 
asked  himself  by  what  machinery  the  archdukes  proposed  to 
place  him  in  possession  of  such  a  kingdom. 

There  had,  however,  been  serious  question  among  leading 
Dutch  statesmen  of  making  him  constitutional,  hereditary 
monarch  of  the  United  Netherlands.  As  late  as  1602  a  secret 
conference  was  held  at  the  house  of  Olden-Bameveld,  in 
which  the  Advocate  had  himself  urged  the  claims  of  the 
prince  to  the  sovereignty,  and  reminded .  his  guests  that 
the  signed  and  sealed  documents — ^with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Amsterdam  municipality  alone  lacking — ^by  which 
William  the  Silent  had  been  invited  to  assume  the  crown 
were  still  in  the  possession  of  his  son.^ 

Nothing  came  of  these  deliberations.  It  was  agreed 
that  to  stir  in  the  matter  at  that  moment  would  be  pre- 
mature, and  that  the  pursuit  by  Maurice  of  the  monarchy 
in  the  circumstances  tlien  existing  would  not-  only  over- 
burthen  him  with  expense,  but  make  him  a  more  conspi- 
cuous mark  than  ever  for  the  assassin.  It  is  certain  that 
the  prince  manifested  no  undue  anxiety  at  any  period  in 
regard  to  those  transactions. 

Subsequently,  as  Olden-Bameveld's  personal  power  in- 
creased, and  as  the  negotiations  for  peace  became  more 
and  more  likely  to  prove  successful,  the  Advocate  lost  all 
relish  for  placing  his  great  rival  on  a  throne.  Thd  whole 
project,  with  the  documents  and  secret  schemes  therewith 
connected,  became  mere  alms  for  oblivion.  Barneveld  him- 
self, althougli  of  comparatively  humble  birth  and  station,  was 
likely  with  time  to  exercise  more  real  power  in  the  State 
than  either  Henry  or  Maurice ;  and  thus  while  there  were 
three  individuals  who  in  different  ways  aspired  to  supreme 
power,  the  republic,  notwithstanding,  asserted  and  established 
itself. 

«  Van  dep  Kemp,  ii.  100-102,  and  390-395.    Leven  van  Olden-BamcTcld, 
156.    Wagenaar,  ix.  454. 
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Freedom* of  government  and  freedom  of  religion  were,  on 
the  whole,  assisted  by  this  triple  antagonism.  The  prince, 
so  soon  as  war  was  over,  hated  the  Advocate  and  his  daily 
increasing  power  more  and  more.  He  allied  himself  more 
closely  than  ever  with  the  Gomarites  and  the  clerical  party 
in  general,  and  did  his  best  to  inflame  the  persecuting  spirit, 
already  existing  in  the  provinces,  against  the  Catholics  and 
the  later  sects  of  Protestants. 

Jeannin  warned  him  that  "by  thus  howling  with  the 
priests"  he  would  be  suspected  of  more  desperately  ambitious 
designs  than  he  perhaps  really  cherished.' 

On  the  other  hand,  Bameveld  was  accused  of  a  wil- 
lingness to  wink  at  the  introduction,  privately  and  quietly,  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  worship.  That  this  was  the  deadliest 
of  sins,  there  was  no  doubt  whatever  in  the  minds  of  his 
revilers.  When  it  was  added  that  he  was  suspected  of  the 
Arminian  leprosy,  and  that  he  could  tolerate  the  thought 
that  a  virtuous  man  or  woman,  not  predestined  from  all  time 
for  salvation,  could  possibly  find  the  way  to  heaven,  language 
becomes  powerless  to  stigmatize  his  depravity.  WhiEitever 
the  punishment  impending  over  his  head  in  this  world  or  the 
Qext,  it  is  certain  that  the  cause  of  human  freedom  was  not 
iestined  on  the  whole  to  lose  groimd  through  the  life-work 
of  Bameveld. 

A  champion  of  liberties  rather  than  of  liberty,  he  defended 
Ids  fatherland  with  heart  and  soul  against  the  stranger ;  yet 
bhe  government  of  that  fatherland  was,  in  his  judgment,  to 
be  transferred  from  the  hand  of  the  foreigner,  not  to  the 
3elf-goveming  people,  but  to  the  provincial  corporations. 
For  the  People  he  had  no  respect,  and  perhaps  little  affection. 
He  often  spoke  of  popular  rights  with  contempt.  Of  popular 
sovereignty  he  had  no  conception.  His  patriotism,  like  his 
imbition,  was  provincial.  Yet  his  perceptions  as  to  eternal 
aecessity  in  all  healthy  governments  taught  him  that  com- 
prehensible relations  between 'the  state  and  the  population  were 
leedful  to  the  very  existence  of  a  free  commonwealth.    The 

<  Van  der  Kemp,  ill.  72.    Jeannin. 
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United  Provinces,  he  maintained,  were  not  a  repnblic,  but  a 
league  of  seven  provinces  very  loosely  hung  together,  a  mere 
provisional  organization  for  which  it  was  not  then  possible  to 
substitute  anything  better.  He  expressed  this  opinion  with 
deep  regret,  just  as  the  war  of  independence  was  closing,  and 
added  his  conviction  that,  without  some  well-ordered  govern- 
ment, no  republic  could  stand. 

Yet,  as  time  wore  on,  the  Advocate  was  destined  to  ac- 
quiesce more  and  more  in  this  defective  constitution.  A 
settled  theory  there  was  none,  and  it  would  have  been 
difficult  legally  and  historically  to  establish  the  central 
sovereignty  of  the  States-General  as  matter  of  right. 

Thus  Bameveld,  who  was  anything  but  a  democrat,  be- 
came, almost  unwittingly,  the  champion  of  the  least  venerable 
or  imposing  of  all  forms  of  aristocracy — an  oligarchy  of 
traders  who  imagined  themselves  patricians.  Corporate 
rights,  not  popular  liberty,  seemed,  in  his  view,  the  precious 
gains  made  by  such  a  prodigious  expenditure  of  time,  money, 
and  blood.  Although  such  acquisitions  were  practically  a 
vast  addition  to,  the  stock  of  himian  freedom  then  existing 
in  the  world,  yet  torrents  of  blood  and  millions  of'  treasure 
were  to  be  wasted  in  the  coming  centuries  before  mankind 
was  to  convince  itself  that  a  republic  is  only  to  be  made 
powerful  and  perpetual  by  placing  itself  upon  the  basis  of 
popular  right  rather  than  on  that  of  municipal  privil^e. 

The  singular  docility  of  the  Dutch  people,  combined  with 
the  simplicity,  honesty,  and  practical  sagacity  of  the  earUer 
burgher  patricians,  made  the  defects  of  the  system  tolerable 
for  a  longer  period  than  might  have  been  expected  ;  nor  was 
it  until  theological  dissensions  had  gathered  to  such  intensity 
as  to  set  the  whole  commonwealth  aflame  that  the  grave 
defects  in  the  political  structure  could  be  fairly  estimated. 

It  would  be  anticipating  a  dark  chapter  in  the  history  of 
the  United  Provinces  were  the  reader's  attention  now  to  be 
called  to  those  fearful  convulsions.  The  greatest  reserve  is 
therefore  necessary  at  present  in  alluding  to  the  subject. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  an  imperious,  eneigetic 
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but  somewhat  limited  nature  like  that  of  Bameveld  should 
at  that  epoch  thoroughly  comprehend  the  meaning  of  reli- 
gious freedom.  William  the  Silent  alone  seems  to  have 
risen  to  that  height.  A  conscientious  Calvinist  himself,  the 
father  of  his  country  would  have  been  glad  to  see  Protestant 
and  Papist,  Lutheran,  Presbyterian,  and  Anabaptist  living 
together  in  harmony  and  political  equality.  This  was  not 
to  be.  The  soul  of  the  immortal  prince  could  not  inspire  the 
hearts  of  his  contemporaries.  That  Bameveld  was  disposed 
to  a  breadth  of  religious  sympathy  unusual  in  those  days, 
seems  certain.  It  was  inevitable,  too,  that  the  mild  doctrines 
of  Arminius  should  be  more  in  harmony  with  such  a  cha- 
racter than  were  the  fierce  dogmas  of  Calvin.  But  the 
struggle,  either  to  force  Arminianism  upon  the  Church 
which  considered  itself  the  established  one  in  the  Nether- 
lands, or  to  expel  the  Calvinists  from  it,  had  not  yet  begun ; 
although  the  seeds  of  religious  persecution  of  Protestants 
by  Protestants  had  already  been  sown  broadcast. 

The  day  was  not  far  distant  when  the  very  Calvinists,  to 
whom,  more  than  to  any  other  class  of  men,  the  political 
liberties  of  Holland,  England,  and  America  are  due,  were  to 
be  hunted  out  of  churches  into  farm-houses,  suburban  hovels, 
and  canal-boats  by  the  arm  of  provincial  sovereignty  and  in 
the  name  of  state-rights,  as  ^pitilessly  as  the  early  reformers 
had  been  driven  out  of  cathedrals  in  the  name  of  emperor 
and  pope ;  and  when  even  those  refuges  for  conscientious 
worship  were  to  be  denied  by  the  dominant  sect.  And  the 
day  was  to  come,  too,  when  the  Calvinists,  regaining  ascen- 
dency in  their  turn,  were  to  hunt  the  heterodox  as  they  had 
themselves  been  hunted ;  and  this,  at  the  very  moment  when 
their  fellow  Calvinists  of  England  were  driven  by  the  Church 
of  that  kingdom  into  the  American  wilderness. 

Toleration — that  intolerable  t^rm  of  insult  to  all  who  love 
liberty — had  not  yet  been  discovered.  It  had  scarcely  oc- 
curred to  Arminian  or  Presbyterian  that  civil  authority  and 
ecclesiastical  doctrine  could  be  divorced  from  each  other. 
As  the  individual  sovereignty  of  the  seven  states  established 
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itself  more  and  more  securelj,  the  right  of  provincial  power 
to  dictate  religious. dogmas^  and  to  superintend  the  popular 
conscience,  was  exercised  with  a  placid  arrogance  which 
papal  infallibility  could  scarcely  exceed.  The  alternation 
was  only  between  the  sects,  each  in  its  turn  becoming 
orthodox,  and  therefore  persecuting.  The  lessened  intensity 
of  persecution  however,  which  priesthood  and  authority  were 
now  allowed  to  exercise,  marked  the  gains  secured. 

Yet  while  we  censure — as  we  have  a  right  to  do  from  the 
point  of  view  which  we  have  gained  after  centuries — the 
crimes  committed  by  bigotry  against  liberty,  we  should  be 
false  to  our  faith  in  human  progress  did  we  not  acknowledge 
our  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  hot  gospellers  of  Holland  and 
England. 

The  doctrine  of  predestination,  the  consciousness  of  being 
chosen  soldiers  of  Cfhrist,  inspired  those  puritans,  who  founded 
the  commonwealths  of  England,  of  Holland,  and  of  America, 
with  a  contempt  of  toil,  danger,  and  death  which  enabled 
them  to  accomplish  things  almost  supcmaturaL 

No  uncouthness  of  phraseology,  no  unlovely  austerity  of 
deportment,  could,  except  to  vulgar  minds,  make  that  sublime 
enthusiasm  ridiculous,  which  on  either  side  the  ocean  ever 
confronted  tyranny  with  dauntless  front,  and  welcomed  death 
on  battle-field,  scaffold,  or  rack  with  perfect  composure. 

The  early  puritan  at  least  believed.  The  very  intensity 
of  his  belief  made  him — all  unconsciously  to  himself,  and 
narrowed  as  was  his  view  of  his  position — the  great  instru- 
ment by  which  the  widest  human  liberty  was  to  be  gained 
for  all  mankind. 

The  elected  favourite  of  the  King  of  kings  feared  the 
power  of  no  earthly  king.  Accepting  in  rapture  the  decrees 
of  a  supernatural  tyranny,  he  rose  on  mighty  wings  above 
the  reach  of  human  wrath.  Prostrating  himself  before  a 
God  of  vengeance,  of  jealousy,  and  of  injustice,  he  naturally 
imitated  the  attributes  which  he  believed  to  be  divine.  It 
was  inevitable,  therefore,  that  Bameveld,  and  those  who 
thought  with  him,  when  they  should  attempt  to  force  the 
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children  of  Belial  into  the  company  of  the  elect  and  to  drive 
the  faithful  out  of  their  own  churches,  should  be  detested 
as  bitterly  as  papists  had  ever  been. 

Had  Bameveld's  intellect  been  broad  enough  to  imagine 
in  a  ]great  republic  the  separation  of  Church  and  State,  he 
would  deserve  a  tenderer  sympathy,  but  he  would  have  been 
far  in  advance  of  his  age.  It  is  not  cheerful  to  see  so  power- 
ful an  intellect  and  so  patriotic  a  character  daring  to  entrust 
the  relations  between  man  and  his  Maker  to  the  decree  of  a 
trading  corporation.  But  alas !  the  world  was  to  wait  for 
centuries  until  it  should  learn  that  the  State  can  best  defend 
religion  by  letting  it  alone^  and  that  the  political  arm  is  apt 
to  wither  with  palsy  when  it  attempts  to  control  the  human 
conscience. 

It  is  not  entirely  the  commonwealth  of  the  United  Nether- 
lands that  is  of  importance  in  the  epoch  which  I  have 
endeavoured  to  illustrate.  History  can  have  neither  value 
nor  charm  for  those  who  are  not  impressed  with  a  conviction 
of  its  continuity. 

More  than  ever  during  the  period  which  we  call  modem 
history  has  this  idea  of  the  continuousness  of  our  race,  and 
especially  of  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  and  America,  become 
almost  oppressive  to  the  imagination.  There  is  a  sense 
of  immortaUty  even  upon  earth  when  we  see  the  succes- 
sion of  heritages  in  the  domains  of  science,  of  intellectual 
and  material  wealth  by  which  mankind,  generation  after 
generation,  is  enriching  itsel£ 

If  this  progress  be  a  dream,  if  mankind  be  describing  a 
limited  circle  instead  of  advancing  towards  the  infinite,  then 
no  study  can  be  more  contemptible  than  the  study  of  history. 

Few  strides  more  gigantic  have  been  taken  in  the  march 
of  humanity  than  those  by  which  a  parcel  of  outlying  pro- 
vinces in  the  north  of  Europe  exchanged  slavery  to  a 
foreign  despotism  and  to  the  Holy  Inquisition  for  the  posi- 
tion of  a  self-governing  commonwealth,  in  the  front  raidc  of 
contemporary  powers,  and  in  many  respects  the  foremost 
of  the  world.    It  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  amount  of 
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benefit  rendered  to  civilization  by  the  example  of  the  Dntch 
republic.  It  has  bean  a  model  which  has  been  imitated^  in 
many  respects,  by  great  nations.  It  has  even  been  valuable 
in  its  very  defects ;  indicating  to  the  patient  observer  many 
errors  most  important  to  avoid. 

Therefore,  had  the  little  republic  sunk  for  ever  in  the  sea 
so  soon  as  the  treaty  of  peace  had  been  signed  at  Antwerp,  its 
career  would  have  been  prolific  of  good  for  all  succeeding 
time. 

Exactly  at  the  moment  when  a  splendid  but  decaying 
despotism,  founded  upon  wrong — ^upon  oppression  of  the 
human  body  and  the  inunortal  soul,  upon  slavery,  in  short, 
of  the  worst  kind— was  awakmg  fiom  its  insane  dream  of 
universal  empire  to  a  consciousness  of  its  own  decay,  the  new 
republic  was  recognised  among  the  nations. 

It  would  hardly  be  incorrect  to  describe  the  Holland  of  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  as  the  exact  reverse  of 
Spain.  In  the  comimonwealth  labour  was  most  honourable ; 
in  the  kingdom  it  was  vile.  In  the  north  to  be  idle  was 
accounted  and  punished  as  a  crime.  In  the  southern  penin- 
sula, to  be  contaminated  with  mechanical,  mercantile,  com- 
mercial, manufacturing  pursuits,  was  to  be  accursed.  Labour 
was  for  slaves,  and  at  last  the  mere  spectacle  of  labour 
became  so  ofiensive  that  even  the  slaves  were  expelled  fix)m 
the  land.  To  work  was  as  degrading  in  the  south  as  to  b^ 
or  to  steal  was  esteemed  unworthy  of  humanity  in  the  norfli. 
To  think  a  man's  thought  upon  high  matters  of  i^ligion  and 
government,  and  through  a  thousand  errors  to  pursue  the 
truth,  with  the  aid  of  the  Most  High  and  with  the  best  use  of 
human  reason,  was  a  privilege  secured  by  the  conmionwealth, 
at  the  expense  of  two  generations  of  continuous  bloodshed. 
To  lie  fettered,  soul  and  body,  at  the  feet  of  authority  wielded 
by  a  priesthood  in  its  Jast  stage  of  corruption,  and  monarchy 
almost  reduced  to  imbecility,  was  the  lot  of  the  chivalrous, 
genial,  but  much  oppressed  Spaniard. 

The  pictures  painted  of  the  republic  by  shrewd  and  caustic 
observers,  not  inclined  by  nature  or  craft  to  portray  freedom 
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in  too  engaging  colonrs,  seem,  when  contrasted  with  those 
revealed  of  Spain,  almost  like  enthusiastic  fantasies  of  an 
ideal  commonwealth. 

During  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  great  war  the  material 
prosperity  of  the  Netherlands  had  wonderfully  increased. 
They  had  become  the  first  commercial  nation  in  the  world. 
They  had  acquired  the  supremacy  of  the  seas.  The  popula- 
tion of  Amsterdam  had  in  twenty  years  increased  from 
seventy  thousand  to  a  hundred  and  thirty  thousand,  and  was 
destined  to  be  again  more  than  doubled  in  the  coming  decade.^ 
The  population  of  Antwerp  had  sunk  almost  as  rapidly  as  that 
of  its  rival  had  increased  ;  having  lessened  by  fifty  thousand 
during  the  same  period.*  The  commercial  capital  of  the 
obedient  provinces,  having  already  lost  much  of  its  famous 
traffic  by  the  great  changes  in  the  commercial  current  of 
the  world,  was  unable  to  compete  with  the  cities  of  the 
United  Provinces  in  the  vast  trade  which  the  geographical 
discoveries  of  the  preceding  century  had  opened  to  civiliza- 
tion. Freedom  of  thought  and  action  were  denied,  and 
without  such  liberty  it  was  impossible  for  oceanic  commerce 
to  thrive.  Moreover,  the  possession  by  the  Hollanders 
of  the  Scheld  forts  below  Antwerp,  and  of  Flushing  at  the 
river's  mouth,  suffocated  the  ancient  city,  and  would  of  itself 
have  been  sufficient  to  paralyze  all  its  efforts. 

In  Antwerp  the  exchange,  where  once  thousands  of  the 
great  merchants  of  the  earth  held  their  daily  financial  parlia- 
ment, now  echoed  to  the '  solitary  footfall  of  the  passing 
stranger.  Ships  lay  rotting  at  the  quays  ;  brambles  grew 
in  the  commercial  streets.  In  Amsterdam  the  city  had 
been  enlarged  by  two-thirds,  and  those  who  swarmed  thither 
to  seek  their  fortunes  could  not  wait  for  the  streets  to  be  laid 
out  and  houses  to  be  built,  but  established  themselves  in  the 


*  Tomaso  Contarini  ritomato  Amb" 
daUi  Signori  Stati  di  Fiandra  (anno 
1610).— (MS.  Archives  of  Venice.)  An- 
tonio Donato  in  1618  puts  the  number 
of  inhabitants  at  800,000,  and  de- 
scribes  the  city  as  "  the  very  image  of 
Venice  in  its  prime."  The  streets  and 


public  places  were  so  thronged  and 
bustling  that  ''the  scene  looked  to 
liim  like  a  fair  to  end  in  one  day."— 
Rolazione,  MS. 

*  Ibid.     Antwerp  had   sunk  from 
150,000  to  80.000. 
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environs,  building  themselves  hovels  and  temporary  resi- 
dences, although  certain  to  find  their  encampments  swept 
away  with  the  steady  expanse  of  the  city.®  As  much  land 
as  could  be  covered  by  a  man's  foot  was  worth  a  ducat  in 
goldJ 

In  every  branch  of  human  industry  these  republicans  took 
the  lead.  On  that  scrap  of  solid  ground,  rescued  by  human 
energy  from  the  ocean,  were  the  most  fertile  pastures  in  the 
world.  On  those  pastures  grazed  the  most  famous  cattle  in 
the  world.  An  ox  often  weighed  more  than  two  thousand 
pounds.^  The  cows  produced  two  and  three  calves  at  a 
time,  the  sheep  four  and  five  lambs.®  In  a  single  village  four 
thousand  kine  were  counted.^^  Butter  and  cheese  were  ex- 
ported to  the  annual  value  of  a  million,  salted  provisions  to 
an  incredible  extent.  The  farmers  were  industrious,  thriving, 
and  independent.  It  is  an  amusing  illustration  of  the  agri- 
cultural thrift  and  republican  simplicity  of  this  people  tiiiat 
on  one  occasion  a  farmer  proposed  to  Prince  Maurice  that  he 
should  marry  his  daughter,  promising  with  her  a  dowry  of 
a  hundred  thousand  florins.^^ 

The  mechanical  ingenuity  of  the  Netherlanders,  already 
celebrated  by  Julius  Csesar  and  by  Tacitus,  had  lost  nothing 
of  its  ancient  fame.  The  contemporary  world  confessed  that 
in  many  fabrics  the  Hollanders  were  at  the  head  of  mankind. 
Dutch  linen,  manufactured  of  the  flax  grown  on  their  own 
fields  or  imported  from  the  obedient  provinces,  was  esteemed 
a  fitting  present  for  kings  to  make  and  to  receive.  The  name 
of  the  coimtry  had  passed  into  the  literature  of  England  as 
synonymous  with  the  delicate  fabric  itself.  The  Venetians 
confessed  thenaselves  equalled,  if  not  outdone,  by  the  crystal 


•  Conlarini,  Relazione,  MS. 

'  md.  "  AU'  habitationi  di  questa 
dtta  concorrono  i  popoli  con  tanto 
ardoro  cbe  non  ostante  la  proibitione 
di  alloggiarsi  per  certo  spatio  alP 
incontro  si  fabbrice  non  di  meno  ogni 
anno  con  allegro  animo  ogni  giomo 
case  di  le^ni  ben  che  Bia  certo  di 
vederse  le  distraggeie  in  breve  tanto 


stimano  11  poter  oomindare  a  metier  H 
loro  nido  aJmeno  Ticino  Be  non  dentro 
a  quella  citta  nelle  quale  per  il  sem- 
plice  fondo  si  paga  un  ducato  d'oro 
tanto  terrene  quanto  pud  ooprire  on 
bnomo  con  la  pianta  del  piede." 

^  Ck}ntarini,  Kelaadone,  MS. 

•  Ibid.  w  Ibid.  «» IWd. 
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workers  and  sugar  refiners  of  the  northern  republic."  The 
tapestries  of  Arras — the  name  of  which  Walloon  city  had 
become  a  household  word  of  luxury  in  all  modem  languages — • 
were  now  transplanted  to  the  soil  of  freedom,  more  congenial 
to  the  advancement  of  art.  Brocades  of  the  precious  metals  ; 
splendid  satins  and  velvets  ;  serges  and  homely  fustians  ;  laces 
of  thread  and  silk  ;  the  finer  and  coarser  manufactures  of  clay 
and  porcelain;  iron,  steel,  and  all  useful  fabrics  for  the 
building  and  o.utfitting  of  ships ;  substantial  broadcloths  manu-  . 
fectured  of  wool  imported  from  Scotland — all  this  was  but 
a  portion  of  the  industrial  production  of  the  provinces. 

They  supplied  the  deficiency  of  coal,  not  then  an  article 
readily  obtained  by  commerce,  with  other  remains  of  antedi- 
luvian forests  long  since  buried  in  the  sea,  and  now  recovered 
from  its  depths  and  made  useful  and  portable  by  untiring 
industry.  Peat  was  not  only  the  fuel  for  the  fireside,  but  for 
the  extensive  fabrics  of.  the  country,  and  its  advantages  so 
much  excited  the  admiration  of  the  Venetian  envoys  that 
they  sent  home  samples  of  it,  in  the  hope  that  the  lagunes  of 
Venice  might  prove  as  proUfic  of  this  indispensable  article  as 
the  polders  of  Holland." 

But  the  foimdation  of  the  national  wealth,  the  source 
of  the  apparently  fabulous  power  by  which  the  republic  had 
at  last  overthrown  her  gigantic  antagonist,  was  the  ocean. 
The  republic  was  sea-bom  and  sea-sustained. 
•  She  had  nearly  one  himdred  thousand  sailors,  and  three 
thousand  ships.^*  The  sailors  were  the  boldest,  the  best 
disciplined,  and  the  most  experienced  in  the  world,  whether 
for  peaceable  seafaring  or  ocean  warfare.  The  ships  were 
capable  of  furnishing  from  out  of  their  number  in  time  of 
need  the  most  numerous  and  the  best  appointed  navy  then 
known  to  mankind. 


^'  Contarini,  Relazione,  MS. 
"Contarini,   Relazione,  MS.     "E 

Serch^  pare  quasi  questa  cosa  incre- 
ibile  ho  fatto  mette^  qualche  pezzi 
di  quests  turbo  con  le  mie  robbe  che 


vengoDo  per  mare  accid  si  piacesse  al  >  materia  per  abbracdare."    ^^  Ibid. 


Signore  Dio  che  in  qnesti  contomi  si 
trovasse  terreno  simile  potesse  il  pub- 
blico  ricevere  due  gran  benefitii ;  uno 
di  caTare  il  terreno  che  riempe  lo 
lagune ;  I'altro  di  abondar  la  citta  di 
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• 

The  republic  had  the  carrying  trade  for  all  nations. 
Feeling  its  very  existence  dependent  upon  commerce,  it  had 
•strode  centuries  in  advance  of  the  contemporary  world  in  the 
liberation  of  trade.  But  two  or  three  per  cent,  ad  valorem 
was  levied  upon  imports  ;  foreign  goods  however  being  sub- 
ject, as  well  as  internal  products,  to  heavy  imposts  in  the 
way  of  both  direct  and  indirect  taxation. 

Every  article  of  necessity  or  luxury  known  was  to  be  pur- 
chased in  profusion  and  at  reasonable  prices .  in  the  ware- 
houses of  Holland. 

A  swarm  of  river  vessels  and  fly-boats  were  coming  daily 
through  the  rivers  of  Germany,  France  and  the  Netherlands, 
laden  with  the  agricultural  products  and  the  choice  manu- 
fSEictures  of  central  and  western  Europe.  Wine  and  oil,  and 
delicate  fabrics  in  thread  and  wool,  came  from  France,  but  no 
silks,  velvets,  nor  satins;  for  the  great  Sully  had  succeeded 
in  persuading  his  master  that  the  white  mulberry  would  not 
grow  in  his  kingdom,  and  that  silk  manufactures  were  an 
impossible  dream  for  France.  Nearly  a  thousand  ships  were 
constantly  employed  in  the  Baltic  trade.^*  The  forests  of 
Holland  were  almost  as  extensive  as  those  which  grew  on 
Norwegian  hills,  but  they  were  submerged.  The  founda- 
tion of  a  single  mansion  required  a  grove,  ^  and  wood  was 
extensively  used  Jn  the  superstructure.  The  houses,  built  of 
a  framework  of  substantial  timber,  and  filled  in  with  brick 
or  rubble,  were  raised  almost  as  rapidly  as  tents,  during 
the  prodigious  expansion  of  industry  towards  the  end  of  the 
war.**  From  the  realms  of  the  Osterlings,  or  shores  of  the 
Baltic,  came  daily  fleets  laden  with  wheat  and  other  grains 
so  that  even  in  time  of  famine  the  granaries  of  the  re- 
public were  overflowing,  and  ready  to  dispense  the  mate- 
rial of  life  to  the  outer  w6rld. 

Eight  hundred  vessels  of  lesser  size  but  compact  build 
were  perpetually  fishing  for  herrings  on  the  northern  coasts. 
These  hardy  mariners,  the  militia  of  the  sea,  who  had 
learned    in  their  life  of  hardship   and  dAring  the  art  of 

"^  Contaimi,  Relazione,  MS.  i«  Ibid. 
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destroying  Spanish  and  Portuguese  armadas,  and  confronting 
the  dangers  of  either  pole,  passed  a  long  season  on  the  deep. 
Commercial  voyagers  as  well  as  fishermen,  they  salted  then- 
fish  as  soon  as  taken  from  the  sea,  and  transported  them  to 
the  various  ports  of  Europe,  thus  reducing  their  herrings 
into  specie  before  their  return,  and  proving  that  a  fishery  in 
such  hands  was  worth  more  than  the  mines  of  Mexico  and 
Peru. 

It  is  customary  to  speak  of  the  natural  resources  of  a 
country  as  furnishing  a  guarantee  of  material  prosperity. 
But  here  was  a  republic  almost  without  natural  resources, 
which  had  yet  supplied  by  human  intelligence  and  thrift 
what  a  niggard  nature  had  denied.  Spain  was  overflowing 
with  unlimited  treasure,  and  had  possessed  half  the  world 
in  fee  ;  and  Spain  was  bankrupt,  decaying,  sinking  into  uni- 
versal pauperism.  Holland,  with  freedom  of  thought,  of 
commerce,  of  speech,  of  action,  placed  itself,  by  intellectual 
power  alone,  in  the  front  rank  of  civilization. 

From  Cathay,  from  the  tropical  coasts  of  Africa,  and  from 
farthest  Ind,  came  every  drug,  spice,  or  plant,  every  valuable 
jewel,  every  costly  fabric,  that  human  ingenuity  had  dis- 
covered or  created.  The  Spaniards,  maintaining  a  frail 
tenure  upon  a  portion  of  those  prolific  regions,  gathered  their 
spice  harvests  at  the  point  of  the  sword, *^  and  were  frequently 
unable  to  prevent  their  northern  rivals  from  ravaging  such 
fields  as  they  had  not  yet  been  able  to  appropriate.^® 

Certainly  this  conduct  of  the  Hollanders  was  barbarism 
and  supreme  selfishness,  if  judged  by  the  sounder  political 
economy  of  our  time.  Yet  it  should  never  bo  forgotten  that 
the  contest  between  Spain  and  Holland  in  those  distant 
regions,  as  everywhere  else,  was  war  to  the  knife  between 
superstition  and  freedom,  between  the  spirits  of  progress  and 
of  dogma.  Hard  blows  and  foul  blows  were  struck  in  such 
a  fight,  and  humanity,  although  gaining  at  last  immense 


"  "Tenffono  qua  HoUandesi  la 
maggior  parte  di  detta  Isola  (Tomat) 
rimanendo  la  minore  a  Spagnuoli  che 


raccolgono  i  loro  pochi  gar6fani  con 
la  punta  dolla  spada/'  &c.  &c  &c. — 
Contarini,  MS.    "  Ibid. 
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results,  had  mucli  to  suffer  and  much  to  learn  ere  the  day 
was  won. 

But  Spain  was  nearly  beaten  out  of  those  eastern  regions^' 
and  the  very  fact  that  the  naval  supremacy  of  the  republic 
placed  her  ancient  tyrant  at  her  mercy  was  the  main  reason 
for  Spain  to  conclude  the  treaty  of  truce.  Lest  she  should 
lose  the  India  trade  entirely,  Spain  consented  to  ihe  treaty 
article  by  which,  without  mentiomng  the  word,  she  conceded 
the  thing.  It  was  almost  pathetic  to  witness,  as  we  have 
witnessed,  this  despotism  in  its  dotage,  mumbling  so  long 
over  the  formal  concession  to  her  conqueror  of  a  portion  of 
that  India  trade  which  would  have  been  entirely  wrested  from 
herself  had  the  war  continued.  And  of  this  Spain  was  at 
heart  entirely  convinced.  Thus  the  Portuguese,  once  the 
lords  and  masters,  as  they  had  been  the  European  dis- 
coverers, of  those  prolific  regions  and  of  the  ocean  highways 
which  led  to  them,  now  came  with  docility  to  the  republic 
which  they  had  once  affected  to  despise,  and  purchased  the 
cloves  and  the  allspice,  the  nutmegs  and  the  cinnamon,  of 
which  they  had  hdd  the  monopoly ;  or  waited  with  patience 
until  the  untiring  Hollanders  should  bring  the  precious  wares 
to  the  peninsula  ports.^* 

A  Dutch  Indiaman  would  make  her  voyage  to  the  anti- 
podes and  her  return  in  less  time  than  was  spent  by  a 
Portuguese  or  a  Spaniard  in  the  outward  voyage.^  To 
accomplish  such  an  enterprise  in  two  years  was  accounted  a 
wonder  of  rapidity,  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  inland 
navigation  through  France  by  canal  and  river  from  the  North 
Sea  to  the  Mediterranean  was  considered  both  speedier  and 
safer,  because  the  sea  voyage  between  the  same  points  might 
last  four  or  five  months,  it  must  be  admitted  that  two  years 
occupied  in  passing  from  one  end  of  the  earth  to  the  other 
and  back  again  might  well  seem  a  miracle. 

The  republic  was  among  the  wealthiest  and  the  most 
powerful  of  organized  States.  Her  population  might  be 
estimated  at  three  millions  and  a  half,  about  equal  to  that  of 

>•  Contarini,  Relazio|ie,  MS.  ^  Ibid. 
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England  at  the  same  pericxL  But  she  was  richer  than  England. 
Nowhere  in  the  world  was  so  large  a  production  in  proportion 
to  the  numbers  of  a  people.  Nowhere  were  so  few  unpro- 
ductive consumers.  Every  one  was  at  work  Vagabonds, 
idlers,  and  do-nothings,  such  as  must  be  in  every  conmiunity, 
were  caught  up  by  the  authorities  and  made  to  earn  their 
bread."  The  devil's  pillow,  idleness,  was  smoothed  for  no 
portion  of  the  population. 

There  were  no  beggars,  few  paupers,  no  insolently  luxurious 
and  ostentatiously  idle  class.  The  modesty,  thrift,  and  simple 
elegance  of  the  housekeeping,  even  among  the  wealthy,  was 
noted  by  travellers  with  surprise."  It  will  be  remembered 
with  how  much  amused  wonder,  followed  by  something  like 
contempt,  the  magnificent  household  of  Spinola,  during  his 
embassy  at  the  Hague,  was  surveyed  by  the  honest  burghers 
of  Holland.  The  authorities  showed  their  wisdom  in  per- 
mitting the  absurd  exhibition,  as  an  example  of  what  should 
be  shunned,  in  spite  of  grave  remonstrances  from  many  of 
the  citizens.  Drunken  Helotism  is  not  the  only  form  of  erring 
humanity  capable  of  reading  lessons  to  a  republic. 

There  had  been  monasteries,  convents,  ecclesiastical  esta- 
blishments of  all  kinds  in  the  country,  before  the  great  war 


SI 

n 


Contarini. 

"In  Bomma  sono  qaei  xwpoli 
cosi  inchinati  aU'  indostria  et  al 
negotio  che  niana  cosa  e  tanto  diffi- 
cile che  non  ardiscono  di  superarla. 
....  Sopra  tutte  le  cose  invigli- 
arano  a  qnesto  di  mantenere  il  negotio 
et  &vorirlo  in  modo  libero  da  sover- 
chie  grravezze  che  cesai  ogni  occasione 
di  diyertirlo  e  secarlo.  Abbondano  di 
richezze  e  di  commodi  con  tal  misura 
che  non  si  vode  nei  pin  ricchi  lasso  o 
pompe  estraordinarie  eervando  tutti  et 
in  casa  et  fuori  nell'  habito  e  nel  rima- 
nente  la  vera  mediocrita  di  una  mo- 
desta  fortuna  sonza  che  si  vedano  nh 
additamenti  ne  argenterie  ne  fomi- 
menti  ne  cadrcghe  de  sete  come  apunto 
non  si  vedevano  no  anco  in  qaesta 
citta  (Venezia)  nei  tempi  de  Vos- 
tri  Antecesaori.  Nei  poveri  mm  H 
eonoace  mancamento  di  aleuna  deUe 
cose    neeewarie  anzi  nolle  loro  pic 


cioli  ed  humili  abitationi  non  mono 
che  neUe  case  do'  grandi  risplende  ima 
politia  singolare  onde  riaucono  da 
tutte  le  parti  et  sono  tutti  cosi  inimiei 
del  mal  gavemo  et  delT  oUo  cho  si  sono 
luoghi  particolari  nello  citta  fabbricata 
di  ordine  pubblico  ove  quel  del  gover- 
no  fanno  serrar  le  ^nti  vagabonde  et 
otiosi  o  cho  non  govemano  bene  le 
cose  loro  bastando  che  o  le  moglie  o 
altre  dei  lor  congionti  so  ne  querolino 
al  magistrato  et  in  quel  luoghi  sono 
costretti  di  lavorare  et  guadagnarsi  le 
spese  ancorchd  non  vogliano." — Con- 
tarini Relazione  MS. 

"  Li  popoli  di  questo  paese  sono  nati 
al  travagiio  ed  al  stentare  e  tutti  tra- 
vagliano,  chi   per  una  via,  chl  per 

Taltra Non  s'usa  servitori,  non 

si  veste  di  seta,  non  si  tapezza  le  case, 
tutto  h  menaggiomolto  sottile  e  limi- 
tato." — ^Anto.  Bonat.  Relazione,  MS. 


between  Holland  and  tbo  laquisitioa,  Tliese  had,  as  a  aair 
ter  of  course,  been  confiBcated  as  the  strife  went  on.  The 
buildings,  farms,  and  funds,  once  the  property  of  the  Church,* 
had  not,  however,  been  S(.'izcd  upon,  as  in  other  Protestant 
lands,  by  rapacious  monarche,  and  distributed  among  great 
nobles  according  to  royal  caprice.  Monarclis  might  give 
the  revenue  of  a  8upi>resscd  convent  to  a  cook,  as  reward  for 
a  successful  pudding;  the  surface  of  Britain  and  tJje  continent 
might  be  covered  with  abbeys  and  monasteries  now  converted 
into  lordly  palaces — imssing  thus  from  the  dead  hand  of  the 
Church  into  the  idle  and  unproductive  palm  of  the  noble;  but 
the  ancient  ecclesiastical  estabiisliments  of  the  tree  Nether- 
lands were  changed  into  eleemosynary  institutions,  admirably 
organized  and  administered  with  wisdom  and  economy,  where 
orphans  of  the  poor,  widows  of  those  slain  in  the  battles  for 
freedom  by  land  and  sea,  and  the  aged  and  the  infirm,  who 
had  deserved  well  of  the  republic  in  the  days  of  their  strength, 
were  educated  or  cherished  at  the  expense  of  the  public,  ^ua 
endowed  from  the  spoils  of  the  Church." 

In  Spain,  monasteries  upon  monasteries  were  rising  day  hj 
day,  as  if  there  were  not  yet  receptacles  enough  for  monks 
and  priests,  while  thousands  upon  thousands  of  Spaniards 
were  pressing  into  the  ranks  of  the  priesthood,  and  almost 
forcing  tliomselves  into  monasteries,  that  they  might  be 
privileged  to  beg,  because  ashamed  to  work.  In  the  United 
Netherlands  the  confiscated  convents,  with  their  revenues, 
were  appropriated  for  the  good  of  those  who  were  too  young 
or  too  old  to   labour,  and  too  poor  to  maintain  tltemselves 


"  "81  vedODOtn  quelle  ciltfi  chiesc 
ontiche  belliseime  jiarte  dislruttc  et 
parte  sDornk  imagial  lidoltl  per  1  loro 
esercitil  clie  non  conejatono  in  oltro 
ehe  all'  ascoltar  lo  domenlcbo  e  pochi 
altri  giornl  lo  prediche  da'  loro  pre- 
dicatori.  DbII  entrate  di  queflte 
chieeo  cli'  erano  gift  del  prelati,  del 
monastori,  c  dci  sacerdotl  mantengoDo 
nn  liucra  numRro  de  hospital!  nwlle 
principnle  cittii  dd  paeso  fabbrichati 
con  molte  sjieee,  gOTematl  cnn  belliB- 
dml    ordinl    et    coetoditi   con    gna 


politia  ne  qnali  niitri!W)no  rUptmo 
et  luitntcDgona  I  vecchi  impotentL  i 
fif^li  iirfsni  ed  altri  de'  benemeriii  dello 
Stato  che  haimo  epesi  1  migliori  uttl 
o  pereo  le  vile  oei  loro  scrvitiL  Et  i 
queetl  bnapitali  si  appltehemino  uu 
cora  I'cDtrate  di  qnei  pochi  numaMtmli 
et  colli^  Tentoaid  cbe  si  rlmsngoiio, 
morti  Che  Biano  qnelli  cbe  Je  goSoD»ti 
prcsenle." — Contarini.  MS.  Antonio 
Donato,  too,  spealcs  of  these  hosidtals 
as  model  InstitatioiiB.—  "  '  *" 
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without  work.  Need  men  look  further  than  to  this  simple 
fiwt  to  learn  why  Spain  was  decaying  while  the  republic  was 
rising? 

The  ordinary  budget  of  the  United  Provinces  w^as  about 
equal  to  that  of  England,  varying  not  much  from  four  mil- 
lions of  florins,  or  four  hundred  thousand  pounds.  But  the 
extraordinary  revenue  was  comparatively  without  limits,  and 
there  had  been  years,  during  the  war,  when  the  citizens  had 
taxed  themselves  as  highly  as  fifty  per  cent,  on  each  indivi- 
dual income,  and  doubled  the  receipts  of  the  exchequer.'* 
The  budget  was  proposed  once  a  year,  by  the  council  of 
state,  and  voted  by  the  States-General,  who  assigned  the  quota 
of  each  province  ;  that  of  Holland  being  always  one-half  of 
the  whole,  that  of  Zeeland  sixteen  per  cent.,  and  that  of  the 
other  five  of  course  in  lesser  proportions.  The  revenue  was 
collected  in  the  separate  provinces,  one-third  of  the  whole 
being  retained  for  provincial  expenses,  and  the  balance  paid 
into  the  general  treasury.^  ^here  was  a  public  debt,  the 
annual  interest  of  which  amounted  to  200,000  florins.  During 
the  war,  money  had  been  borrowed  at  as  high  a  rate  as 
thirty-six  per  cent.,  but  at  the  conclusion  of  hostilities  the 
States  could  borrow  at  six  per  cent.,  and  the  whole  debt 
was  funded  on  that  basis.  Taxation  was  enormously  heavy, 
but  patriotism  caused  it  to  be  borne  with  cheerfulness,  and 
productive  industry  made  it  comparatively  light.  Rents  were 
charged  twenty-five  per  cent.  A  hundred  per  cent,  was 
levied  upon  beer,  wine,  meat,  salt,  spirits.  Other  articles 
of  necessity  and  luxury  were  almost  as  severely  taxed.*  It 
is  not  easy  to  enumerate  the  tax-list,  scarcely  anything 
foreign  or  domestic  being  exempted,  while  the  grave  error 
was  often  committed  of  taxing  the  same  article,  in  different 
forms,  four,  five,  and  six  times. 

The  people  virtually  taxed  themselves,  although  the  super- 
stition concerning  the  State,  as  something  distinct  from  and 
superior  to  the  people,  was  to  linger  long  and  work  infinite  mis- 
chief among  those  seven  republics  which  were  never  destined 

"  Contarini,  MS.  »  Ibid.  •  Ibid. 
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to  be  welded  theoretically  and  l^ally  into  a  union.  The 
sacredness  of  corporations  had  Bucceeded,  in  a  measure^  to 
the  divinity  which  hedges  kings.  Nevertheless,  those  corpora- 
tions were  so  nnmeroas  as  to  be  effectively  open  to  a  far 
larger  proportion  of  the  population  than,  in  those  days,  had 
ever  dreamed  before'  of  participating  in  the  Government 
The  magistracies  were  in  general  unpaid  and  little  coveted, 
being  regarded  as  a  burthen  and  a  responsibility  rather  than 
an  object  of  ambition.  The  jurisconsults,  called  pensionaries, 
who  assisted  the  municipal  authorities,  received,  however,  a 
modest  salary,  never  exceeding  1500  florins  a  year. 

These  nimierous  bodies,  provincial  and  municipal,  elected 
themselves  by  supplying  their  own  vacancies.  The  magis- 
trates .were  appointed  by  the  stadholder, » on  a  double  or 
triple  nomination  from  the  municipal  board.  This  was 
not  impartial  suffrage  nor  manhood  suffrage.  The  germ 
of  a  hateful  burgher-oligarchy  was  in  the  system,  but,  as 
compared  with  Spain,  where  municipal  magistracies  were 
sold  by  the  crown  at  public  auction  ;  or  with  France,  where 
every  office  in  church,  law,  magistrature,  or  court  was  an  object 
of  merchandise  disposed  of  in  open  market,  the  system  was 
purity  itself,  and  marked  a  great  advance  in  the  science  of 
government. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten,  moreover,  that  while  the 
presidents  and  judges  of  the  highest  courts  of  judicature  in 
other  civilized  lands  were  at  the  mercy  of  an  irresponsible 
sovereign,  and  held  office — even  although  it  had  been  paid 
for  in  solid  specie — ^at  his  pleasure,  the  supreme  justices 
of  the  high  courts  of  appeal  at  the  Hague  were  nominated 
by  a  senate,  and  confirmed  by  a  stadholder,  and  that  they 
exercised  their  functions  for  lifo,^  or  so  long  as  they  con- 
ducted themselves  virtuously  in  their  high  office — quamdiu  se 
bene  gesaerint. 

If  one  of  the  great  objects  of  a  civilized  community  is  to 
secure  to  all  men  their  own — ut  sua  tenererU — surely  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  republic  was  in  advance  of  all  contem- 

"  Contarini,  MS. 
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porary  States  in  the  laying  down  of  this  vital  principle,  the 
independence  of  judges. 

As  to  the  armyiand  navy  of  the  United  Provinces,  enough 
has  been  said,  in  earlier  chapters  of  these  volumes,  to  indicate 
the  improvements  introduced  by  Prince  Maurice,  and  now 
carried  to  the  highest  point  of  perfection  ever  attained  in 
that  period.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever,  that  for  discipline, 
experience,  equipment,  eflfectiveness  of  movement,  and  gene- 
ral organization,  the  army  of  the^  republic  was  the  model 
army  of  Europe.®  It  amounted  to  but  thirty  thousand  in- 
fantry and  two  thousand  five  hundred  cavalry,  but  this 
number  was  a  large  one  for  a  standing  army  at  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  was  composed  of  a  variety  of 
materials,  Hollanders,  Walloons,  Flemings,  Scotch,  English, 
Irish,  Germans,  but  all  welded  toge.ther  into  a  machine  of 
perfect  regularity.  The  private  foot-soldier  received  twelve 
florins  for  a  so-called  month  of  forty- two  days,  the  drummer 
and  corporal  eighteen,  the  lieutenant  fifty- two,  and  the  captain 
one  hundred  and  fifty  florins.^  Prompt  payment  was  made 
every  week.^  Obedience  was  implicit ;  mutiny,  such  as  was 
of  periodical,  recurrence  in  the  archduke's  army,  entirely 
unknown.  The  slightest  theft  was  punished  with  the  gallows,^* 
and  there  was  therefore  no  thieving. 

The  most  accurate  and  critical  observers  confessed,  almost 
against  their  will,  that  no  army  in  Europe  could  compare 
with  the  troops  of  the  States.  As  to  the  famous  regiments 
of  Sicily,  and  the  ancient  legions  of  Naples  and  Milan,  a  dis- 
tinguished Venetian  envoy,  who  had  seen  all  the  camps  and 
courts  of  Christendom,  and  was  certainly  not  disposed  to 
overrate  the  Hollanders  at  the  expense  of  the  Italians,  if  any 
rivalry  between  them  had  been  possible,  declared  that  every 
private  soldier  in  the  republic  was  fit  to  be  a  captain  in  any 


'^  "  Ma  tutta  gente  esquisita  per  la 
propria  conditione  per  r  liabito  gi& 
fenno  al  patiro  et  al  combattere  per 
tanti  anni  di  guerra  et  per  la  singolare 
obbedienza  accompagnata  da  tutti  gli 
ordini  della  vera  militare  disciplina  es- 
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sendo  tenuti  in  contln\ia  csercitationf) 
de'  capitani  es  oggetti  di  gran  qiialita." 
— Contarini,  Mo. 

«»  Ihid.  «>  Ibid. 

**  Ibid.  "Ognl  mlnimo  fnrto  si 
castiga  con  la  forca." 
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Italian  army ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  scarcely 
an  Italian  captain  who  would  be  accepted  ae  a  privat*  in  any 
company  of  the  i3tateH."  So  low  had  the  cmce-famous  soldiery 
of  Alva,  Don  John,  and  Alexander  Fameee  descended. 

The  cavalry  of  the  republic  was  even  more  perfectly 
organized  than  was  the  Infantry.  "  I  want  words  to  describe 
its  perfection,"  said  Oontarini.^  The  pay  was  very  high, 
and  very  prompt.  A  captain  received  four  hundred  florins 
a  month  (of  forty-two  days),  a  lieutenant  one  hundred  and 
eighty  florins,  and  other  officers  and  privates  in  proportion,'* 
These  rates  would  be  very  high  in  our  own  day.  When 
allowance  is  made  for  the  difference  iu  the  value  of  money 
at  the  respective  epochs,  the  salaries  are  prodigious  ;  but 
the  thrifty  republic  found  its  account  in  paying  well  and 
paying  regularly  the  champions  on  whom  so  much  depended, 
and  by  whom  such  splendid  services  had  been  rendered.* 

While  the  soldiers  in  the  pay  of  Queen  Elizabeth  were 
crawling  to  her  palace  gates  to  die  of  starvation  before  her 
eyes  ;  while  the  veterans  of  Spain  and  of  Italy  had  organized 
themselves  into  a  permanent  military,  mutinous  republic,  on 
the  soil  of  the  so-called  obedient  Netherlands  because  they 
were  left  by  their  masters  without  clothing  or  food;  the  cavalry 
and  infantry  of  the  Dutch  commonwealth,  tbnoks  to  the 
organizing  spirit  and  the  wholesome  timft  of  the  burgher 
authorities,  were  contented,  obedient,  well  fed,  well  clothed, 
and  well  paid  ;  devoted  to  their  G-overmnent,  and  ever  ready 
to  die  in  its  defence. 

Nor  was  it  only  on  the  regular  army  that  reliance  was 


"  PoEBO  afflrmar  a  Vostra  Sercnilil 
che  qua)  d  TOgUa  t&nte  pdvaCo  Irn 
quelle  militie  a  sUmarcbbe  qui  buono 

ri^comuidare  una  compo^ia  tunto 
declinato  iu  Italia  e  I'uso  et  rantico 
eplendore  dolla  militar  disciplina.  c^bi3 
d  bieogiiB  impararla  dalle  nniioDl 
Btran  iere  chepor  I'apprieBscro  daquclle 
di  questa  proTincia.  Et  a  tale  bquo 
anivati  1  f^radi  della  militia  clie  moiti 
proBBo  di  not  ca]>itaDi  difScilmento 
pri!B9o  di  loro  earebbono  mimuasi  pei 
buimi  Boldati," — Cimtarini,  MS. 
"Lc  qualila  dtlle  millUo  terrMlri 


che  serrnnn  In  questl  Stall  eono  seiiza 
dnbliio  le  niijrbori  dl  Europa  aU_j 
Mondo."  says  Antoulo  Donito,i^^"^ 
that  amniig  them  "tbe  Brat  | 
beld  bv  tbe  English  intantrrJ 
loTpd  bj  the  nati»eg.  bruTt^ 
veterans.  whoBe  habita  and  c 
are  in  conformity  witb  the  conntly."-- 
Reladnne,  MS. 

■*  Ibid.  "Delia  Cavalleria  debbo 
dii«  noco  poiche  poco  Bi  pud  dire  du 
arrivi  ad  csprimere  la  sua  perfmiione." 

M  Ibid.  »  IWd. 
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placed.  On  the  contrary,  every  able-bodied  man  in  the 
country  was  liable  to  be  called  upon  to  serve,  at  any  moment, 
in  the  militia.  All  were  trained  to  arms,  and  provided  with 
arms,  and  there  had  been  years  during  this  perpetual  war  in 
which  one  man  out  of  three  of  the  whole  male  population 
was  ready  to  be  mustered  at  any  moment  into  the  field.* 

Even  more  could  be  said  in  praise  of  the  navy  than  has 
been  stated  of  the  armies  of  the  republic  ;  for  the  contem- 
porary accounts  of  foreigners,  and  of  foreigners  who  were  apt 
to  be  satirical,  rather  than  enthusiastic,  when  describing 
the  institutions,  leading  personages,  and  customs  of  other 
countries,  seemed  ever  to  speak  of  the  United  Provinces  in 
terms  of  eulogy.  In  commerce,  as  in  war,  the  naval  supre- 
macy of  the  republic  was  indisputable.  It  was  easy  for  the 
States  to  place  two  thousand  vessels  of  war  in  commission,  if 
necessary,  of  tonnage  varying  from  four  hundred  to  twelve 
hundred  tons,  to  man  them  with  the  hardiest  and  boldest 
sailors  in  the  world,  and  to  despatch  them  with  promptness 
to  any  quarter  of  the  globe.'' 

It  was  recognised  as  nearly  impossible  to  compel  a  war- 
vessel  of  the  republic  to  surrender.®    Hardly  an  instance  was 


"  "  Si  dimostrano  tutti  quei  popoli 
GOBI  inchinati  alia  militia  per  la  difesa 
commune  che  si  piacesse  a'  Serenissimi 
Stati  di  ricercar*  il  terzo  nomo  da 
tutto  11  paceo  offerirano  essi  che  pochi  si 
sarebbono  i  quail  non  desiderassero  che 
a  loro  ne  toccasse  la  sorte  tanto  si  rende 
piacevole  all'  orecchie  di  quelle  genti  il 
nltmie  della  guerra/' — Contarini,  MS. 

"  Contarini,  MS.  "Le  forze  del 
mare  dei  Serenissimi  Stati  sono  vera- 
mente  stimate  le  maggiori  che  posse 
havcre  altro  Principe  per  la  oopia  dei 
yasoelli  et  per  il  numero  di  marinari 
et  per  la  qualita  dcgli  uomini  di 
oomando.  Tenendosi  per  cosa  oerta 
che  possan  essere  in  quelle  Provincie 
settanta  mille  marinari  buoni  et  hitel- 
ligenti  non  solo  per  I'uso  delle  navi- 
ffationi  ma  insieme  ancora  per  le 
battaglie  navali  nelle  quali  si  adope- 
rano  per  soldati  et  ognuno  di  essi 
per  la  singolare  attitudine  et  ordinaria 
assuefattione  ^  solito  di  far  pi^  che 
molti  soldati  insieme.    Et  ogni  yolta 


che  volessero  fare  nn  sforzo  per 
qualunque  occasione  potrebbono  met- 
ter  insieme  il  numero  di  due  mille 
vaacelli  sufficient!  per  Ofni  fattione 
senza  fiEir  in  essi  spese  £  momento 
per  la  prontezza  et  delle  genti  e  dei  va- 
scelli  medcsimi  sempre  apparrechiate 
in  mano  de  particolaxi."  Antonio  Do- 
nato  put«  the  number  of  Dutch  vessels 
of  all  classes  at  nearly  6,000.  Bela^ 
zione,  MS.  "  This  fury  for  dominion 
upon  the  sea,"  he  says,  "increases 
every  day,  and  is  sustained  by  such 
assiduity,  intelligence,  and  interest  as 
to  show  that  it  Is  the  business  of  all, 
and  the  whole  business,  strength,  and 
security  of  the  States." 

"  "  Mentro  sono  certi  che  gli  Hoi- 
landeei  piu  tosto  che  lasciarsi  vincere 
darebbero  fuoco  al  proprio  vascello  per 
abbruciare  con  se  medesimi  rinimioo 
insieme.  Onde  con  quest!  due  ter- 
mini della  clemenza  (agli  inimid) 
e  del  sommo  rigare  9ono  faUi  padroni 
del  «uw."— Contarini,  MS. 
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on  her  naval  record  of  submission,  even  to  far  superior  force, 
while  it  was  filled  with  the  tragic  but  heroic  histories  of 
commanders  who  had  blown  their  ships,  with  every  man  on 
board,  into  the  air,  rather  than  strike  their  flag.  Such  was  the 
character,  and  such  the  capacity  of  the  sea-bom  republic. 

That  republic  had  serious  and  radical  defects,  but  the 
design  remained  to  be  imitated  and  improved  upon,  cen* 
tunes  afterwards.  The  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
Dutch  republic  is  a  leading  chapter  in  the  history  of  human 
liberty. 

The  great  misfortune  of  the  commonwealth  of  the  United 
Provinces,  next  to  the  slendemess  of  its  geographicial  propor- 
tions, was  the  fact  that  it  was  without  a  centre  and  with- 
out a  head,  and  therefore  not  a  nation  capable  of  unlimited 
vitality.  There  were  seven  states.  Each  claimed  to  be 
sovereign.  The  pretension  on  the  part  of  several  of  them 
was  |idiculous.  Overyssel,  for  example,  contributed  two  and 
three-quarters  per  cent,  of  the  general  budget.  It  was  a 
swamp  of  twelve  hundred  square  miles  in  extent,  with  some 
heath-spots  interspered,  and  it  numbered  perhaps  a  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants.  The  doughty  Count  of  Embden  alone 
could  have  swallowed  up  such  sovereignty,  have  annexed  all 
the  buckwheat  patches  and  cranberry  marshes  of  Overyssel 
to  his  own  meagre  territories,  and  nobody  the  ^ser. 

Zeeland,  as  we  have  seen,  was  disposed  at  a  critical  moment 
to  set  up  its  independent  sovereignty.  Zeeland,  fer  more 
important  than  Overyssel,  had  a  revenue  of  perhaps  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars, — ^rather  a  slender  budget  for  an 
independent  republic,  wedged  in  as  it  was  by  the  most  power- 
ful empires  of  the  earth,  and  half  drowned  by  the  ocean,  from 
which  it  had  scarcely  emerged. 

.  There  was  therefore  no  popular  representation,  and  on  the 
other  hand  no  executive  head.  As  sovereignty  must  be  ex- 
ercised in  some  way,  however,  in  all  living  commonwealths, 
and  as  a  low  degree  of  vitality  was  certainly  not  the  defect 
of  those  bustling  provinces,  the  supreme  fanctions  had  now 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  Holland. 
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While  William  the  Silent  lived,  the  management  of  war, 
foreign  affairs,  and  finance,  for  the  revolted  provinces,  was  in 
his  control,  ife  was  aided  by  two  council  boards,  but  the 
circumstances  of  history  and  jbhe  character  of  the  man  had 
invested  him  with  an  inevitable  dictatorship. 

After  his  death,  at  least  after  Leicester's  time,  the  powers 
of  the  state-council,  the  head  of  which.  Prince  Maurice,  was 
almost  always  absent  at  the  wars,  fell  into  comparative 
disuse.  The  great  functions  of  the  confederacy  passed  into 
the  possession  of  the  States-General.  That  body  now  came 
to  sit  permanently  at  the  Hague.  The  number  of  its 
members,  deputies  from  the  seven  provinces— envoys  from 
those  seven  immortal  a^d  soulless  sovereigns — ^was  not  large. 
The  extraordinary  assembly  held  at  Bergen-op-Zoom  for  con- 
firmation of  the  truce  was  estimated  by  Bentivoglio  at  eight 
.hundred.  Bentivoglio,  who  was  on  the  spot,  being  then  nuncius 
at  Brussels,  ought  to  have  been  able  to  count  them,  yet  it  is 
very  certain  that  the  number  was  grossly  exaggerated. 

At  any  rate  the  usual  assembly  at  the  Hague  rarely* 
amounted  to  one  hundred  members.  The  presidency  was 
changed  once  a  week,  the  envoy  of  each  province  taking  his 
turn  as  chairman. 

Olden-Barneveld,  'as  member  for  Holland,  was  always 
present  in  the  diet.  As  Advocate-General  of  the  leading 
province,  and  keeper  of  its  great  seal,  more  especially  as 
possessor  of  the  governing  intellect  of  the  whole  conmion- 
wealth,  be  led  the  administration  of  Holland,  and  as  the 
estates  of  Holland  contributed  more  than  half  of  the  whole 
budget  of  the  confederacy,^  it  was  a  natural  consequence  of 
the  actual  supremacy  of  that  province,  and  of  the  vast  legal 
and  political  experience  of  the  Advocate,  that  Holland  should 

^  Gelderland  contributed  4i  per  cent. 
Utreclit  ..  5} 
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govern  the  confederacy,  and  that  Bameveld  should  govern 
HoUand. 

The  StateB-G«neraI  remained  virtually  supfeme,  receiving 
envoys  from  all  the  great  powers,  sending  abroad  their  diplo- 
matic reiiresentatives,  to  whom  the  title  and  rank  of  ambas- 
sador was  freely  aecorded,  and  dealing  in  a  decorouB  and 
dignified  way  with  all  European  affairs.  The  ability  of  the 
republican  statesmen  was  as  fully  recognised  all  over  the 
earth,  as  was  the  genius  of  their  generals  and  great  naval 
commanders. 

The  People  did  not  exist ;  but  this  was  merely  because,  in 
theory,  the  People  had  not  been  invented.  It  was  exactly 
because  there  was  a  People — an  energetic  and  intelligent 
People — that  the  republic  was  possible. 

No  scheme  had  yet  been  devised  for  laying  down  in  pri- 
mary assemljlies  a  fundamental  national  law,  for  distributing 
the  various  functions  of  governmental  power  among  selected 
aervants,  for  appointing  representatives  according  to  popu- 
lation or  property,  and  for  holding^  all  trustees  responsible  at 
resonable  intervals  to  the  nation  itself. 

Thus  government  was  involved,  fold  within  fold,  in  succes- 
sive and  concentric  mimicipal  layers.  The  States-General 
were  the  outer  husk,  of  which  the  separate  town-council 
was  the  kernel  or  bulb.  Yet  the  number  of  these  execu- 
tive and  legislative  boards  was  so  large,  and  the  whole 
population  comparatively  so  slender,  as  to  cause  the  original 
inconveniences  from  so  incomplete  a  system  to  he  rather 
theoretic  than  practical.  In  point  of  fact,  almost  as  large  a 
variety  of  individuals  served  the  State  as  would  perhaps  have 
been  the  case  under  a  more  philosophically  arranged  demo- 
cracy. The  difficulty  was  rather  in  obtaining  a  candidate  foi' 
the  post  than  in  distributing  the  posts  among  candidates. 

Men  were  occupied  with  their  own  affairs.  In  proportion 
to  their  numbers  they  were  more  productive  of  wealth  than 
any  other  nation  then  exiating.  An  excellent  reason  why 
the  people  were  so  well  governed,  so  productive,  and  so  en- 
terprising, was  the  simple  fact  that  they  were  an  educated 
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people.  There  was  hardly  a  Netherlander — ^man,  woman,  or 
child — that  could  not  read  and  write.  The  school  was  the 
common  property  of  the  people,  paid  for  among  the  municipal 
expenses.  In  the  cities,  as  well  as  in  the  rural  districts,  there 
were  not  only  common  schools  but  classical  schools.  In  the 
burgher  families  it  was  rare  to  find  boys  who  had  not  been 
taught  Latin,  or  girls  unacquainted  with  French.  Capacity 
to  write  and  speak  several  modem  languages  was  very 
common,  and  there  were  manv  individuals  in  every  city, 
neither  professors  nor  pedants^  who  had  made  remarkable 
progress  in  science  and  classical  literature.^  The  position, 
too,  of  women  in  the  commonwealth  proved  a  high  degree  of 
civilization.  They  are  described  as  virtuous,  well-educated, 
energetic,  sovereigns  in  their  households,  and  accustomed  to 
direct  all  the  business  at  home.  "  It  would  be  ridiculous," 
said  Donato,  "  to  see  a  man  occupying  himself  with  domestic 
house-keeping.  The  women  do  it  all,  and  command  abso- 
lutely." The  Hollanders,  so  rebellious  against  Church  and 
King,  accepted  with  meekness  the  despotism  of  woman. 

The  great  movement  of  emancipation  from  political  and 
ecclesiastical  tyranny  had  brought  with  it  a  general  ad- 
vancement of  the  human  intellect.  The  foundation  of  the 
Jjeyden  university  in  memory  of  the  heroism  displayed  by 
the  burghers  during  the  siege  was  as  noble  a  monument  as  had 
ever  been  raised  by  a  free  people  jealous  of  its  fame.  And 
the  scientific  lustre  of  the  university  well  sustained  the  no- 
bility of  its  origin.  The  proudest  nation  on  e^arth  might  be 
more  proud  of  a  seat  of  learning,  founded  thus  amidst  car- 
nage and  tears,  whence  so  much  of  profound  learning  and 
brilliant  literature  had  already  been  difiFused.  The  classical 
labours  of  Joseph  Scaliger,  Heinsius  —  father  and  son — 
the  elder  Dousa,  almost  as  famous  with  his  pen  in  Latin 
poetry  as  his  sword  had  made  him  in  the  vernacular  chro- 
nicle ;  of  Dousa  the  so;^,  whom  Grotius  called  "  the  crown 
and  flower  of  all  good  learning,  too  soon  snatched  away  by 

*^  Antonio  Donato,  Rclazione,  MS.    Grot.  PandelL  Rer.  publ.  ed.  Meerman, 
iii.  51.    Van  Kampen,  i.  608,  609. 
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envious  death,  than  whom  no  man  more  skilled  in  poetry, 
more  consummate  in  acquaintance  with  ancient  science  and 
literature,  had  ever  livdd;"**  of  Hugo  Grotius  himself,  who 
at  the  age  of  fifteen  had  taken  his  doctor's  degree  at  Leyden, 
who  as  a  member  of  Olden-Bameveldt's  important  legation 
to  France  and  England  very  soon  afterwards  had  excited 
the  astonishment  of  Henry  IV.  and  Elizabeth,  who  had 
already  distinguished  himself  by  editions  of  classic  poets, 
and  by  original  poems  and  dramas  in  Latin,  and  was 
already,  although  but  twenty-six  years  of  age,  laying  the 
foundation  of  that  magnificent  reputation  as  a  jurist,  a  philo- 
sopher, a  historian,  and  a  statesman,  which  was  to  be  one  of 
the  enduring  glories  of  humanity, — all  these  were  the  precious 
possessions  of  the  high  school  of  Leyden. 

The  still  more  modem  university  of  Franeker,  founded 
amid  the  din  of  perpetual  warfare  in  Friesland,  could  at  least 
boast  the  name  of  Arminius,  whose  theological  writings  and 
whose  expansive  views  were  destined  to  exert  such  influence 
over  his  contemporaries  and  posterity. 

The  great  history  of  Hoofd,  in  which  the  splendid  pictures 
and  the  impassioned  drama  of  the  great  war  of  independence 
were  to  be  preserved  for  his  countrymen  through  all  time, 
was  not  yet  written.  It  was  soon  afterwards,  however,  to* 
form  not  only  a  chief  source  of  accurate  information  as  to 
the  great  events  themselves,  but  a  model  of  style  never 
since  surpassed  by  any  prose  writer  in  either  branch  of  the 
German  tongue. 

Had  Hoofd  written  for  a  wider  audience,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  name  a  contemporary  author  of  any  nation  whose 
work  would  have  been  more  profoundly  studied  or  more 
generally  admired. 

But  the  great  war  had  not  waited  to  be  chronicled  by 
the  classic  and  impassioned  Hoofd.  Already  there  were 
thorough  and  exhaustive  narrators  of  what  was  instinctively 
felt  to  be  one  of  the  most  pregnant  episodes  of  human  his- 

<i  Van  Kampen,  i.  608.    Grot.  ParaleU.  Rer.  pub.  iii.  49. 
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tory.  Bor  of  Utrecht,  a  miracle  of  industry,  of  learning,  of  * 
unwearied  perseverance,  was  already  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction of  those  vast  folios  in  which  nearly  all  the  great 
transactions  of  the  forty  years*  war  were  conscientiously 
portrayed,  with  a  comprehensiveness  of  material  and  an 
impartiality  of  statement,  such  as  might  .seem  almost  im- 
possible for  a  contemporary  writer.  Immersed  in  attentive 
study  and  profound  contemplation,  he  seemed  to  lift  his 
tranquil  head  from  time  to  time  over  the  wild  ocean  of  those 
troublous  times,  and  to  survey  with  accuracy  without  being 
swayed  or  appalled  by  the  tempest.  There  was  something 
almost  sublime  in  his  steady,  unimpassioned  gaze. 

Emanuel  van  Meteren,  too,  a  plain  Protestant  merchant 
of  Antwerp  and  Amsterdam,  wrote  an  admirable  history  of 
the  war  and  of  his  own  times,  full  of  precious  details,  espe- 
cially rich  in  statistics — a  branch  of  science  which  he  almost 
invented — which  still  remains  as  one  of  the  leading  authori- 
ties, not  only  for  scholars,  but  for  the  general  reader. 

Eeyd  and  Burgundius,  the  one  the  Calvinist  private  secre- 
tary of  Lewis  William,  the  other  a  warm  Catholic  partisan, 
both  made  invaluable  contemporaneous  contributions  to  the 
history  of  the  war. 

The  trophies  already  secured  by  the  Netherlanders  in  every 
department  of  the  fine  arts,  as  well  as  the  splendour  which 
was  to  enrich  the  coming  epoch,  are  too  familiar  to  the  world 
to  need  more  than  a  passing  allusion. 

'  But  it  was  especially  in  physical  science  that  the  republic 
was  taking  a  leading  part  in  the  great  intellectual  march  of 
the  nations. 

The  very  necessities  of  its  geographical  position  had  forced 
it  to  pre-eminence  in  hydraulics  and  hydrostatics.  It  had 
learned  to  transform  water  into  dry  land  with  a  perfection 
attained  by  no  nation  before  or  since.  The  wonders  of  its 
submarine  horticulture  were  the  despair  of  all  gardeners  in 
the  world. 

And  as  in  this  gentlest  of  arts,  so  also  in  the  dread  science 
of  war,  the  republic  had  been  the  instructor  of  mankind. 
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'  The  youthful  Maurice  and  his  cousin  Lewis  William  had  so 
restored  and  improved  the  decayed  intelligence  of  antique 
strategy,  that  the  greybeards  of  Europe  became  docile  pupils 
in  their  school.  The  mathematical  teacher  of  Prince  Maurice 
amazed  the  contemporary  world  with  his  combinations  and 
mechanical  inventions ;  the  flying  chariots  of  Simon  Stevinus 
seeming  products  of  magical  art. 

Yet  the  cha;racter  of  the  Dutch  intellect  was  averse  to 
sorcery.  The  small  but  mighty  nation,  which  had  emanci- 
pated itself  from  the  tyranny  of  Philip  and  of  the  Holy 
Inquisition,  was  foremost  to  shake  off  the  fett-ers  of  super- 
stition. Out  of  Holland  came  the  first  voice  to  rebuke  one 
of  the  hideous  delusions  of  the  age.  While  grave  magis- 
trates and  sages  of  other  lands  were  exorcising  the  devil  by 
murdering  his  supposed  victims,  John  Wier,  a  physician  of 

_  • 

Grave,  boldly  denounced  the  demon  which  had  taken  posses- 
sion, not  of  the  wizards,  but  <of  the  judges. 

The  age  was  lunatic  and  sick,  and  it  was  fitting  that  the 
race  which  had  done  so  much  for  the  physical  and  intellec- 
tual emancipation  of  the  world,  should  have  been  the  first  to 
apply  a  remedy  for  this  monstrous  madness.  Englishmen 
and  their  descendants,  were  drowning  and  hanging  witches 
in  New  England,  long  after  John  Wier  had  rebuked  and 
denounced  the  belief  in  witchcraft.       * 

It  was  a  Zeelander,  too,  who  placed  the  instrument  in  the 
hand  of  Galileo  by  which  that  daring  genius  traced  the 
movements  of  the  xmiverse,  and  who,  by  another  wondrous 
invention,  enabled  future  discoverers  to  study  the  infinite 
life  which  lies  all  around  us,  hidden  not  by  its  remoteness 
but  its  minuteness.  Zacharias  Jansens  of  Middelbuig,  in 
1590,  invented  both  the  telescope  and  the  microscope. 

The  wonder-man  of  Alkmaar,  Cornelius  Drebbel,  who  per- 
formed such  astounding  feats  for  the  amusement  of  Rudolph 
of  Germany  and  James  of  Britain,  is  also  supposed  to  have 
invented  the  thermometer  and  the  barometer.  But  this 
claim  has  been  disputed.  The  inventions  of  Jansens  are 
proved. 
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Willebrod  Snellius,  mathematical  professor  of  Leyden, 
introduced  the  true  method  of  measuring  the  degrees  of 
longitude  and  latitude/  and  Huygens,  who  had  seen  his 
manuscripts^  asserted  that  Snellius  had  invented,  before 
Descartes,  the  doctrine  of  refraction. 

But  it  was  especially  to  that  noble  band  of  heroes  and 
martyrs,  the  great  navigators  and  geographical  discoverers  of 
the  republic,  that  science  is  above  all  indebted. 

Nothing  is  more  sublime  in  human  story  than  the  endur- 
ance and  audacity  with  which  those  pioneers  of  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries  confronted  the  nameless 
horrors  of  either  pole,  in  the  interests  of  commerce,  and  for 
the  direct  purpose  of  enlarging  the  bounds  of  the  human 
intellect. 

The  achievements,  the  •Bufferings,  and  the  triumphs  of 
Barendz  and  Cordes,  Heemskerk,  Van  der  Hagen,  and  many 
others,  have  been  slightly  indicated  in  these  pages.  The 
contributions  to  botany,  mineralogy,  geometry,  geography, 
and  zoology,  of  Linschoten,  Plancius,  Wagenaar,  and  Hout- 
mann,  and  so  many  other  explorers  of  pole  and  tropic,  can 
hardly  be  overrated. 

The  Netherlanders  had  wrung  their  original  fatherland  out 
of  the  grasp  of  the  ocean:  They  had  confronted  for  centuries 
the  wrath  of  that  ancient  tyrant,  ever  ready  to  seize  the  prey 
of  which  he  had  been  defrauded. 

They  had  waged  fiercer  and  more  perpetual  battle  with  a 
tyranny  more  cruel  than  the  tempest,  with  an  ancient  super- 
stition more  hungry  than  the  sea.  It  was  inevitable  that  a 
race,  thus  invigorated  by  the  ocean,  cradled  to  freedom  by 
their  conflicts  with  its  power,  and  hardened  almost  to  invin- 
cibility by  their  struggle  against  human  despotism,  should 
be  foremost  among  the  nations  in  the  development  of  poli- 
tical, religious,  and  commercial  freedom. 


The  writer  now  takes  an  affectionate  farewell  of  those 
who  have  followed  him  with  an  indulgent  sympathy  as  he 
has  attempted  to    trace  the  origin  and  the  eventful  course 
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of  the  Dutch  commonwealth.  If  by  his  labours  a  generous 
love  has  been  fostered  for  that  blessing,  without  which 
everything  that  this  earth  can  aflFord  is  worthless — ^freedom 
of  thought,  of  speech,  and  of  life — ^his  highest  wish  has  been 
fulfilled. 
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Aardenburo,  disgracefol  Burrender 
of,  iv,  206. 

Abdulzamab,  cliief  of  the  Smnatran 
legation,  liis  death,  iv.  111. 

AcHiM,  Atchen,  Astgen  or  Atsgen, 
Sumatra,  embassy  sent  to  Hol&nd 
from,  iv,  110,  111.  244.  Profiting  by 
its  Dutch  experiences  and  repulsing 
the  Spaniards,  419,  420.  422. 

Acqs,  bishop  of,  counselling  his  king 
in  vain,  i,  123. 

^BRSSENS,  Cornelius,  States'  Recorder, 
his  conferences  with  the  Archdukes' 
emissaries  on  negotiations  for  peace, 
iv,  301—303.  309.  Offers  of  gifts  to 
him,  and  troubles  he  got  into  there- 
about, 390—392.  What  became  of 
the  gifts,  397.  His  aspiration  for  his 
friend  Bameveldt,  603.  Denounced 
as  a  traitor,  508. 

Aebbsens,  Francis,  on  Elizabeth's  in- 
tentions towards  the  States,  iii,  486. 
On  a  rumour  relative  to  the  marriage 
of  Henry  IV,  593  Twte.  His  fears 
turned  into  rejoicings,  iv,  48  note. 
On  Henry's  insincerity  towards  the 
States,  104,  105,  Twtea.  An  aphorism 
from  Henry's  lips,  150.  151  note.  Re- 
sult of  his  experiences  at  the  French 
Court,  200,  201.  His  reply  to  a  query 
of  Henry's,  221  note.  On  Henry's  re- 
joicings at  the  capture  of  Sluys,  224. 
On  Henry's  indijpfnation  at  the 
"  shortcomings  "  of  the  republic,  268. 
Conferring  and  reporting  on  the  Eng- 
lish and  French  schemes  for  annex- 
ing the  States,  283—287.  On  Hen- 
ry's aecret  views  as  to  a  truce,  408. 
Taxing  Henry  with  the  same,  469. 
Denounced  as  a  traitor,  506.  Bame- 
veldt's  congratulations  to  him,  524. 
8e^.  iii,  502  note,  iv,  883,  884. 

Ahmed,  or  Ahmet,  Sultan,  iv,  218. 
278.  540. 

AiSHA,  or  Aitzma,  Frisian  councillor, 
i,  313.  406. 

Alaccon,  Don  Martin,  with  his  monks 
in  the  Armada,  ii,  466. 

Albert,  Cardinal  Archduke,  Viceroy 
of  Portugal,  subsequently  called  in 
conjunction  Avith  his  wife  "  the  Arch- 


dukes." Designated  to  succeed  Far- 
nese  as  governor  of  the  Netherlands, 
ill,  220.  His  processional  entry  upon 
his  office,  852,  85?.  His  birth,  per- 
sonal appearance,  manners,  &c.,  857 
— 859.  His  investment  of  Hulst,  and 
alleged  sacrifice  of  his  soldiers  there, 
894—396.  A  throne  thought  of  for 
him,  415.  Objections  to  the  scheme, 
416.  His  present  to  Henry  IV,  419. 
Philip's  quixotic  request  to  him,  421. 
Attack  on  and  defeat  of  his  forces  at 
Tumhout,  422—432.  His  reply  to 
Maurice's  letter  as  to  giving  quarter, 
4SSinote,  Consequences  to  him  of  his 
king's  repudiation  of  his  debts,  440. 

443.  His  recipe  for  Antwerp's  ills, 

444.  Beaten  out  of  Amiens :  disap- 
pointed in  his  intended  relic-robbery, 
452,  453.  Wife  and  sovereignty  pro- 
vided for  him,  473. 501. 502  note.  His 
marriage,  503.  Reception  of  the  pair 
in  Brussels :  his  extravagant  house- 
keeping :  character  of  his  court,  587 
— 589.  Project  for  dissolving  his 
marriage,  593.  His  dominions  threat- 
ened, iv,  2. 5.  Gathering  and  harang- 
uing his  forces,  12, 18.  Acting  on  the 
offensive :  his  successes,  14. 19,  20. 
His  promise  of  glonr  to  himself, 
humiliation  and  annihilation  to  his 
foe,  22,  23.  Impatience  of  his  troops, 
24,  25.  His  conspicuous  equipment 
and  bearing  on  the  eve  of  the  Nieu- 
port  battle,  29.  His  imminent  danger, 
discomfiture,  and  escape,  41,  42.  45. 
His  and  his  wife's  chargers  changing 
masters,  46,  47.  His  consolation  in 
defeat,  55.  Temptations  offered  to 
him  to  besiege  Ostend,  62.  Begin- 
ning the  siege:  his  forces,  63,  64. 
Problem  he  had  to  solve :  his  "  sau- 
sages," 70.  His  men's  chief  induce- 
ments, 71 .  His  small  regard  for  their 
lives,  74.  In  holiday  trim  and  high 
anticipation  once  more,  84.  Growl- 
ing and  furious,  86^  Waiting  for  vic- 
tory, and  disappointed,  88.  Taking 
the  wrong  course  with  his  mutinous 
soldiers,  100.  Their  sarcastic  reply 
to  his  threats,  101—108.    Reprisals 
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catioa  of  the  mutiueeiB,  120,  \3 
Id  doabt  about  hie  bargain :  coi 
palled  to  mafce  If^nns  with  hJB  » 
terani,  300,  210.  OsKnd  given  up 
him ;  condition  und  cost  {in  hun>an 
life)  ofhispme,  3(5— 217.  In  treaty 
with  King  James,  21S.  Lerring 
troope  in  Kngtaod,  23B,  Got  Faux 
ona  of  bis  old  aoldicrs.  2ST.  Bending 
poace  Dcgotiatfin  to  tho  States.  39G. 
CDnferences,  bInnderB,  travellings  to 
and  fro,  and  nlUmnte  result,  aiK) — 
817.  Dedresof  himself  andhls wife, 
881,  383.  Their  powerleasness  to 
treat  with  the  8t«tM,  387.  Scolding 
Philip  III,  802.  Direction  taken  hy 
his  ttopes,  416.  Objections  of  the 
States  to  the  titles  claimed  for  lilm 
and  his  wife,  435,  436.  His  demand 
in  return  for  giving  up  the  titles, 
438,  430.  His  hypoaia^.  440.  Dis- 
coverf  and  publication  of  his  secrt't 
iuslructioiiB,  48H — 101.  Object  of  his 
oonfes8or'8mi(ieionto8i)uii,S14,nlS. 
Tenns  of  trocti  agreed  on  wilh  the 
States,  516.  319.  HistemptlncrofferB 
to  Maurice,  543.  S<Miii,  463.46a.550. 
iii.  203.  863.  417.  432.  457.  460.  iv. 
403.  410.  416.  46).  483.  636.  ftealso 
Austria,  House  of. 

Aldegohde,  See  Sainto  Aldegondo. 

Aleni^n,  Duke  of,  a  reminiecunao  of, 
ill,  347. 

Albkasder  of  Macednn  and  Aleisji- 
der  of  Parma,  i,  258. 

Allan,  or  Alien,  Di,  bis  pamphlet  or 
"Admonition  "  against  Eliaibetli,  ii, 
400.  401.  403— £«.  484.  A  disa.p- 
pointed  candidate  forthepapacr.iii, 
89. 

Al.TERAS,  Laurenz,  vice.BdmimI  of 
Zeelond, iv, 320. 834.  HiseTplait,336. 

Alva,  n-golar  arcompammtnls  of  the 
victories  of,  i,  253.  Parma's  conduct 
coutrasled  with  his,  253.  Number  of 
rcligiaus  murders  boasted  of  by  him, 
ii.  391.  Soe  Ii,  381.  iii,  48.  168.  2B4. 
354-  447.  iv,  13.  229. 

Amazon  defenders  of  Sluya,  H,  264. 

AuBoiSB,  HenJ^  of;  conation  of  her 
marriage  with  Balagny,  iii,  847.  Her 
heroism  at  thosiogoofCambttiy  and 
resolul*  death,  350,  351. 

Ambotna  captured  by  the  Dutch,  iv. 
344. 

AllKBiCA,  popular  belief  as  to  the  ha- 
bits of  the  natives  of,  iv,  800.  Ar- 
tillery operations  in  the  reccot  civil 


AuiENS  captured  by  a  Spanish  artiSce. 
iii,  434 — 136.  Measurw  unsolved  on 
to  regain  it,  437. 440.  Besit^vdand 
recaptured,  461 — 158.     See  46a 

AUBTEBDAH.  festival  in  honourof  Ld- 
cester  at,  ii,  15.  Plot  of  his  partisans 
toseiEcthedty.  833.  Prospering. iii. 
23.  3C.  Sharing  in  an  arctic  voyage. 
561.  Trade  monopolies,  iv.  433 — 451. 
Wavering  in  ita  oppoflition  to  a 
truce.  504.  Accepting  it,  513.  Baind 
of  the  city.  651,    Se*iii, 
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AMtmATH,  Sultan  of  Turkey.  Gennan 
dread  of:  luspieaenta  to  Philip  11.1. 
I,  81.   His  liking  for  Beniy  IV.  iii. 


48.  His  magnificent  letter  to  Hwiiy, 
48.  49  note*.  Knocking  at  the  im- 
|)erial  gates.  315.  Hia  death :  terrible 
doings  of  his  successor,  33B. 

Anabafthts.  how  treated  by  Elizt- 
betUandWillinm  the  Silent. i.25. 20. 

Ancgl,  mlsfiion  confided  bv  Henty  IV 
to.  iii.  411.  414-417. 

Andek^on,  Class,  Dutch  An-dc  navi- 
gator, iii,  573.  673. 

Andbada,  the  famous  PortDguesepd- 
Boner.  iii,  205. 

Akqieuis,  reception  at  the  Dutch  en- 
voys at,  iii,  479,  480. 

Amhalt.  prince  of,  iv.  30.  801. 

Atfjor.  Duke  of,  Ids  treachery,!, 8.10. 
62.98.  His  death,  II.  His  wife-hnat- 
ings,  30.  55.  Change  of  pcdiey 
brought  about  by  hisdeath, 86.  Step 
taken  by  the  States-General  on  hie 
death,  5S.  Catherine  de  Media's 
claim  under  his  will,  136.  Tnaring 
down  of  his  arms  at  Antwerp,  S-%, 
Queen  Ellizabetb's  aspiration  f^r  his 
sonl,  321.  Sidney's  protest  ag^DSt 
the  queen's  marriage  with  liim,  i. 
SOO.'Toumamental  honoun  rejidered 
tohimby  Sidn^y,301.  Lesson  taught 
to  Holland  by  his  conduct,  ii,  111). 

Anne  of  Denmark,  queen  of  James  I., 
a  bribed  partizan  of  Spain,  iv.  144. 
Her  husband's  subservience  to  her. 
167. 


privations,  and  ambition,  i,  67.  Be- 
ne wed  eObrtsof  Philipto  kidni^him: 
makes  himselfof  use  to  England,  68. 
Resolve  of  the  English  conrt  as  to 
how  he  "  might  be  induced  to  oSbnd" 
the  king  of  Spain,  84.  At  Leiees'Cer'i 
banquet  at  Utrecht,  Ii,  16,  Abortive 
Anglo^Dutch  expedition  in  his  b& 
half,  654—657. 
Antonio,  Don  Hatteo,  «m  S 
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AirrwERF,  siege  and  fall  of,  i,  23|»!^ 
112.  Ck)mpared  with  other  European 
cities,  53.  Feelings  towards  Fiunce 
and  England,  75  note.  Occasion  of  the 
proverb  "  If  we  get  to  Antwerp : " 
Famese  preparing  for  its  siege,  187. 
Illustrations  military  and  political 
aJ3brded  hy  the  siege,  139.  Scientific 
and  mechanical  appliances  resorted 
to  bj  besi^^rs  and  besieged,  140. 
Situation  of  the  dtj :  capacity  of  its 
harbour,  i&u2.  Plan  of  defence  urged 
bj  William  the  Silent,  and  results  of 
its  nonobservance,  141 — 143.  CJonse- 
quences  of  the  absence  of  a  gov- 
erning head :  anarchical  results  of 
a  co&ict  of  authorities,  144,  145. 
Bejection  of  William's  plans:  the 
butchers  in  the  ascendant,  151 — 158. 
Unwise  abandonment  of  Herenthals: 
the  loss  of  Liefkenshoek,  158 — 155. 
Repulse  of  the  Spaniards  at  Lillo, 
156.  Suicidal  results  of  regulations 
imposed  upon  the  bringers-fii  of  com, 
159,  160.  Scene  produced  by  the 
opening  of  the  Saftingen  sluices,  160. 
Too  late  perception  by  its  opponents 
of  the  value  of  Orange's  plan,  161. 
The  key  to  its  fiate,  162.  Incredulity 
as  to  the  possibility  of  Parma  bridg- 
ing the  Scheldt,  163.  Reply  of  its 
authorities  to  Parma's  attempts  to 
subdue  them  by  arguments  and  pro- 
mises, 167 — 170.  Commercial  panic: 
flight  of  its  wealthy  citizens,  171. 
Opportunity  lost  by  the  failure  at 
Bois-le-Duc,  179, 179.  Consternation 
at  the  completion  of  Parma's  bridge : 
"  demons  "  fancied  and  real,  182, 188. 
Treatment  of  their  spy  by  Parma, 

184.  Message  brought  nome  by  him, 

185.  Preparing  for  action :  Liefken* 
shoek  regained,  187, 188.  Gianibelli's 

Elan  for  destroying  Parma's  bridge, 
ow  carried  out,  and  its  results,  190 
— 198.  Advantage  lost  through  Ja- 
cobzoon's  neglect  or  incompetency, 
198.  200.  Fears  engendered  in  the 
enemy  by  the  fireships,  202, 203.  The 
destructive  skill  of  its  citizens  how 
characterized  by  Parma,  203,  204. 
Their  tactics  while  preparing  to 
attack  the  Eowenstyn  Dyke,  205. 
Incidents  of  their  capture  of  it  and 
of  its  recapture  by  the  Spaniards,  206 
— 224.  Folly  of  their  leaders  in  not 
remaining  to  make  victory  sure,  215. 
Celebrating  an  unsecured  conquest : 
reaction  thereon,  225,  226.  Effect  of 
the  Eowenstyn  failure  upon  the  ulti- 
mate fate  of  the  city,  227.  Construc- 


tion and  fate  of  a  new  marine  mon- 
ster, "  the  war's  end : "  only  mischief 
done  to  the  enemy  by  it,  227—229. 
Thwarting  effects  of  municipal 
shortsightedness  upon  the  burgo- 
masters efforts,  229,  230.  Encourag- 

.  Ing  assurances  sent  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth: increasing  despair  of  the  ci- 
tizens :  La  Noue's  opinion  281, 232. 
Last  hope  gone :  tumults  and  insults 
to  the  burgomaster,  234,  235.  238. 
242.  244  Negotiations  for  and  ulti- 
mate acceptance  of  terms  of  capitu- 
lation :  extremes  in  the  conduct  of 
the  populace,  242 — ^258.  Conditions 
insisted  on  by  the  victors,  254.Trium- 
phal  entry  of  Parma:  pageantry  and 
feastings  thereupon,  25^260.  Re- 
erection  of  the  citadel:  consequences 
of  "  the  heretics  having  all  left "  the 
city,  261.  A  curb  more  efficacious 
than  the  citadel,  262.  Sense  in  which 
"reliffious  affairs"  improved,  263. 
490.  Drying  up  of  the  source  of  the 
city's  vitality,  264.  269.  iv,  451.  551. 
Consequences  of  Gflpin's  ill-timed 
message  to  England,  i,  298,  299. 
Desperate  state  of  the  place,  Imd 
hard  conditions  imposed  on  the 
burghers,  i,  489,  4C(L  504.  iii,  24. 
Spanish  memories  of  tue  sack  of  the 
city,  ii,  489.  Jesuit  recipe  for  its  re- 
vival, iii,  23.  Auto  da  f6  consum- 
ml^ted  in  the  city,  448—445.  Rebel- 
lion  in  the  citadel,  457.  Abortive 
enterprise  of  the  States  against  it, 
iv,232.  i800  i,  828.  825.  882.  334.  ii, 
128.  870.  iii,  115.  286.  287,  419.  iv, 
118.  451.  617. 

Aquil  A,  Don  Juan  d',  marching  to  the 
rescue  of  the  Eowenstyn,  i,  217.  His 
dispute  with  Capizucca  for  the  post 
of  danger,  217,  218.  In  the  thick  of 
the  fight  together,  220.  221.  Com- 
mended by  Parma  to  Philip,  224. 225. 
227.  At  Parma's  attack  on  Grave,  ii. 
JB.  See  iii,  122.  His  invasion  of  Ire- 
nmd  and  its  result,  iv.  94,  95. 

"Abchdukbs,"  the,  see  Albert,  and 
Clara  Isabella. 

Arctic  voyages  of  the  Dutch  naviga- 
tors and  tneir  results  narrated,  iii, 
555—576. 

AiiDkES,  surrender  of,  iii,  898.  Re- 
stored, 500. 

Ahkmberq,  gunpowder  accident  to,  i, 
229.  8ee2m. 

Arenbero,  Count,  iii,  280.  321.  822. 
His  character  and  disposition,  861. 
On  special  mission  to  England,  iv, 
137. 154^  James's  opinion  of  nim,  168. 
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ABICADAofSpdii,n,103. 113.31S.323. 
iDCteduIitj  of  English  snd  Frencli 
BtatPSDien  rogBiilJxig  it,  ■134 — i3(J. 
Dutch  preparatioaa  ngalnat  It,  44o. 
Howard's  impstienFs  oud  com- 
pla'mls,  +48— «0.  457.  Coromonius 
on  setting  sail :  number  and  arniSi- 
ment  of  the  vesseln,  daOy  eipense, 
plan  of  operations,  &C,  493 — HIS.  A 
niieeBait}r  unprovided  for :  effects  oF 
atem[M!St,488— 470.  David Gwynn'a 
■  successful  esploit,  471—473.  Offthe 
EorUsIi  coast,  473.  Proliminary  en- 
Bsgementsand  theiiresult.  474—483, 
Both  fleets  off  CaMs:  English  Sre- 
Bbip  project,  483—493.  Boarding  of 
a  great  galeasae,  403 — 40fl.  QenoTal 
engagement  of  both  fleets ;  flight-  of 
the  Spaniards;  Howard'e  "brag 
countenance,"  407 — 503.  Dispersal 
of  the  Spanish  fleet :  summing-up  of 
ItB  disasters,  506,  507.  Julat  sharers 
in  the  honours,  fill. 637.  Premature 
rejoicings  in  Paris,  630.  See  ii,  oil 
515.  518.  531.  533,  633-630. 

Abhinidb,  Jacob,  death  ot;  Iv,  630. 
ConsequenceedaQtotheBpreadofliiB 
doctrines,  638—538.  647.  548.  668, 

Arh\oO!I,  admiral  of,  lee  Mendoza, 

AsRAOON,  revenue  of  Philip  II  from, 
iii,  530. 

Anli.is  tnpostrleB,  iv,  553. 

Arschot,  Duke  of,  and  his  batflingB 
for  place,  iii,  380.  321,  322.  iilis  end, 
323.   His  son,  sea  Chimaj,  prince  of. 

AilTOia,  iii,  SIM.  200,  313. 

Ardkdbl  House,  Do  Rosoj'a  resi- 
dence and  conferences  at,  iv,  166. 1-^. 
180.  170. 

Abcoli,  Prince  'of,  sent  on  a  vain  mis- 
sion. iU,  70. 

AsBOKLSVlLLB.  counseUor,  setting  ^n 
assassin  to  work,  ill,  300. 

Atchgn,  or  AtEgen,  sea  Actum. 

.^VTE,  Luicoatorli  private  secretory,  ii, 
110.  Siraoge  story  told  to  aiuLby 
him,  235.  3fi.  ^ 

AuDiiEV,  ii,  48. 

AuonsTDs,  Duko  of  Sasony,  sees  "  in- 
to the  sect  of  the  Jesuits,"  i,  32. 

Aru.u^,  Henry  of  Navarre's  dfcngor- 
ous  skirmish  at,  iii,  138—143. 

AUHA.1.B.  Duke  of,  iii,  65.  63. 13S.  353. 


^  41. 

Austria,  house  of,  to  be  humbled,  iv, 
153.  157. 179.  Estendingits  relation 
with  King  James,  210.  Resultofthe 
"humbling"  project,  278.  Religious 
i»eace,  540.  See  Albert,  Archduke. 
MattlihLs.  Ruduli'h. 


ATiBTRiA,  DunJohnof.  "  Soldier  ol  Lb. 
.panto,"i,  358.  351).  ii,  541. 

AVALoB,  hostage  with  the  Spanish 
mutineers,  iv,  310. 

Axel,  surprised  and  captured  by  the 
Dutch  and  English,  U,  34—36. 

Azores,  claim  ol  the  Netherknders  re- 
lative to  the  discovery  of  the,  iii,  551. 

Babinoton  conspiracy,  ii,  104.  ISO- 
Bacon,  Francis  Lord,  on  the  policy  rf 
the  Cecils  towards  able  men,  i,  35l^. 

BALAPEfi,  Le,  See  Qoise. 

BAi^Gsr,  Seigneur  de,  petty  sover- 
eignty estttbSahed  by,  i.  8.  100.  His 
"most  excellent  o^lch-cow,"  136. 
Submits  to  the  king's  autlioriljr : 
his  recompense,  iii,  813-  Hia  d«s[u- 
cable  character.  847.  His  city  cap- 
tured by  the  Spaniard^  348—330. 
Hiaaftor-career.Sol.  Hishermcwifo; 
See  Ambolse. 

Balbn's  own  at  Nienpor^  iv,  38.  HU 
succcsefn)  onset,  3Q. 

BAiFous,  Scottish  volunteer,  fighting 
at  the  Kowenstrn,  i,  USS, 

Balloko,  Juan,  his  estimate  of  Ihe 
kUlcd  at  Ostend.  iv,  316  note. 

BA1.T1C,  trade,  number  of  shJM  Intbc, 
iv,  654. 

Balvena,  Spanish  envov,  conferring 
on  peace  with  Henry  IV.  iii,  417— 
410.  450.  480. 

Bahsa,  nutmeff  monopoly  ratified  al, 

iv,  ion. 

Bantam,  repulse  of  the  Spanish  aquad- 
■   ■  ',  lOa.  107- 


368.  360. 

utDESiDB,  nnwelcomo  task  impoKd 

on,  ii.  326.. 

Barssz,  Wiliiam,  his  first  arctie 
voyagu,  iii,  555--557.  HI*  second 
attempt.  559.560.  His  third  vent uiv. 
6fil.5t13. '  HJH  BBtroiu>rmcal  experi- 
ments, 589,  570.  His  quiet  heroism 
and  death,  571— 5Ta  Keenltsofhts 
enterprise,  576. 

Baaneteldt,  See  Oldea-Bameroldl. 

BA.SEERyiiJ.E,  English  captain,  bis 
bravo^  at  Slays,  ii,  363.  Panna*B 
compliment  to  him.  274.  AtBergen- 
op-Zoom.  530.  Knighted,  544.  SetSBZ. 

BAsTt,  QeoTg«,  Albanian  chief,  iii,  140. 
His  death  blow,  146. 

Batavia.  Betuwe,  "  Oood  McBdow," 
island  of,  ii,  10.  23.  iii.  111.  113.  Its 
oriental  namesake,  iv,  107. 

Bauer  :  primary  and  secondary  mean- 
ing of  the  world,  iii,  172  iK/te. 
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Bax,  Paul  and  MarceUus,  iii,  338, 839. 
Narrow  escape  of  Marcellus,  340.  A 
Boggestion  of  his  and  its  brilliant 
resists,  423 — 433.  MaicellusatNiea- 
port,  iv,  30.  34.  Paul  wounded  at 
Sluys,  206.  At  Mulheim,  235,  236. 
His  prompt  action  at  Bergen-op- 
Zoom,  250, 251. 

Beale,  Mr,  Leicester's  curt  eulogium 
on,  u,  327. 

Beaufort,  Duchess  of,  8es  Gabrielle. 

Belin,  Count,  threats  of  Sega  against, 

'  iii,  125.  Wounded  and  captured, 
833.  His  surrender  of  Ardres,  393, 
894. 

Bellieyrb,  Pomponne  de ;  purport  of 
his  "  long  oration  "  to  the  Dutch  en- 
voys, i,  290.  Greed  of  his  wife,  iv, 
375.    fi^  ii,  305.  iii,  126.  234. 

Benttes,  his  command  at  the  Eowen- 
styn,  i,  207. 

Bentivoglio,  Cardinal,  iK)int  whereon 
he  was  in  error,  ii,  57  note.  On  taxa- 
tion in  the  Netherlands,  iii,  375.  On 
the  Infanta's  character,  588.  See  iv, 
868.  895.  523.  565. 

Bentivoglio,  nephew  of  the  above,  at 
the  rescue  of  the  Kowenstyn,  i,  220. 
Wounded,  iii,  148. 

Berendrecht,  Jacques  van  der  Meer, 
Baron  of,  commandant  of  Ostend,  the 
man  for  his  post,  iv,  190.  Foiling 
the  enemy,  191.    Killed,  194. 

Bergen-op-Zoom,  Leicester's  halt  at, 
ii,  35.  Situation  of  the  city,  537. 
Result  of  Parma's  attempt  to  carry 
it  by  siege,  538.  541— 544.  Du  Tor- 
rail  s  double  attack  upon  it,  iv,  250. 
Prompt  course  of  Governor  Bax  and 
heroism  of  the  women,  251.  Peace 
oonfi^ronces  with  Spain  carried  en 
here,  517--519.  520.  Extraordinary 
assembly,  565. 

Berlaymont,  bishop  of  Cambray,  iii, 
835. 

Berlaymont,  Count,  nickname  given 
to  the  patriotsl)y,  i,  176. — Hiring  an 
assassin  to  kill  Maurice,  iii,  207, 298. 
299  note.  Maurice  in  pursuit  of 
him,  iv,  208. 

Berlot,  Claude,  command  assigned 
to,  ii,  45. 

Bevilacqua,  at  the  rescue  of  the  Ko- 
wenstyn, i,  220. 

BiEVRY,  Captain  Jacques  de,  hazardous 
exploit  shared  by,  iU,  262,  263.  Ap- 
pointed commandant  at  Ostend,  iv, 
189.  Wounded  and  hors  de  combat, 
ibid.    Fellow  sufferers,  194. 

Billy.  8ee  Robles. 

BiBON,  Armand,  French  Tnarshal,  at 
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the  battle  of  Ivry,  iii,  51.  54,  55. 
Rescued  by  his  king,  90.  See  58. 66. 

BmON,  Charles,  Baron,  son  of  the 
above,  iii,  121.  Rescued  by  his  king, 
844  His  stupendous  treachery,  and 
its  result,  iv,  104, 105.  His  object, 
104  note,  150.  See  iii,  139. 140. 143. 
iv,  149. 164.  877. 

Blaeuw,  or  Blaauw,  William,  the 
Amsterdam  printer,  his  geographical 
publications,  iii,  5^.  5^.  Party  use 
made  of  his  types,  iv,  477.  An  ety- 
mological query,  478  m^e. 

Blount,  Christopher,  and  his  brother, 
spying  upon  Leicester,  i,  875,  376. 

Blount,  Tnomas,  reporting  result  of 
inquest  on  Amy  Robsait,  i,  369. 

BoBADiL,  Spanish  officer,  ii.  12. 

BoDLEY,  Sir  Thomas,  iii,  82.  Defects 
in  his  character  and  their  results, 
88,34.    i8^<5 172. 181. 

BoDMAN,  William,  volunteer  diplo- 
matist between  Parma  and  Eliza- 
beth, i,  480.  491.  Reporting  pro- 
gress, 498,  494  Condoling  with 
Qrafigny,  511,  512.  In  secret  con- 
clave with  English  statesmen,  518 — 
517.  See  500.  509. 510.  519.  520.  524 

Bois-LB-Duc,  Brabant,  its  importance 
to  the  Spaniards,  i,  174  Attacked 
by  the  States  troops :  Their  subse- 
quent repulse,  175 — 177.  A  blow 
mm  a  dead  man's  hand,  177.  Hair- 
breadth escapes  of  some  of  the 
leaders,  178.  What  success  would 
have  produced,  178, 179.  Effect  of 
a  frost  upon  a  renewed  attempt  to 
besiege  it,  iv,  66.  Embargo  laid  on 
the  town  by  the  Spanish  mutineers, 
128.    /85tf  iu,  103, 104. 

BoNE-FLOUB  bread  and  its  effects  dur- 
ing Paris  famine,  iii,  65. 

Bonn  captured  by  Schcnk,  ii,  348. 
421.  Retaken  by  the  Spaniards,  549. 

Bou  of  Utrecht :  character  of  his  his- 
tory of  his  own  times,  iv,  569. 

Borgia,  Pope  of  Rome,  his  paternal 
allocation  of  the  new  world,  iv,  105 
note.  Respect  paid  by  the  Dutch 
thereto,  130. 

Bory,  Antwerp  clockmaker,  associated 
with  Gianibelli  in  his  project  against 
Parma's  bridge,  i,  191. 

BoTSCHKAY,  Stephen,  position  achiev- 
ed by,  iv,  218.  Poisoned :  his  death- 
bed recommendation,  278. 

Boucher,  father,  the  one-eyed,  iii,  63. 

Bouillon,  Duke  of.  See  Turenne. 

Bourbon,  Charles,  cardinal,  called  also 
Charles  X,  put  forwud  bv  the  Guises 
as  heir  to  tne  Crown :  his  character. 
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BDBBHUCT. 
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&c.  i.  lia,  114.  DJBCArding  Ma  ecde- 
Blttutical  coBtumo  :  hie  Bimity  donbt- 
ed,  117.  Mnnifoato  uf  the  League 
issued  under  liis  name,  IIB,  120. 
Monining  tbe  death  of  Jojeuee,  il, 
340.  Thrown  iato  prison,  556.  A 
pnppet'king,  5G0.  iii,  1.4'J.  Dead, 69, 

BotiBnotntO,  that  "  mJsenihle  little 
hole."  ii,  393.  Iv,  440. 

BOUKGEB,  Bichbiehop  of,  repudlfttcH 
the  pope  and  the  League,  iii,  334. 

BotntTAnOBR  Morass,  famous  pass 
over  the,  iv,  284.  Btdnola's  blunder. 
241. 


See  m,  301.  _. . 

BBAKDESBinta.  Elector  of,  iv,  389,  «4. 

BRANDScnATZiraa,  nature  of  the  irro- 
gulur  impost  so  called,  i,  32.  ii,  S. 

Brbaut^,  mod  combat  slutred  in  by, 
1U,580. 

Bbbda,  sftTed  by  Schenfe.ii.T.  Strata- 
gem whereby  the  States  reinuiied  it. 
Si,  6—15. 

Bbbdsrode,  Dutch  councillor,  i,  400. 
ii,  140.  iv,  138. 484. 

Brevoobt  stormed  and  burnt,  iu,456. 

Briqandb,  Maurice's  plan  for  the  ex- 
tirpation of,  iii,  337. 

Bbissao,  Count  de,  iii,  GT.  Opeaa  Paris 
gates  to  Henry  IV,  S44. 

Brissoti',  president  of  Pnrllainent, 
wounding  the  pride  of  a  legate,  Iii, 
47.  Uis  charnctor,  Bimple  request, 
and  fatal  end,  120,  127.  130. 

Bbittany,  claimed  by  PhCip,  iii,  46. 
Bogimiing  of  war:  soldiur-chroni- 
clers  there,  iU,  123—125.  Need  for 
driving  out  the  Spaniards,  13S.  Por- 
luncs  of  the  French  troopa,  351 — 
1S3.  EnffliaU  aid  sent,  164.  181. 
The  proTlnCB  how  disposed  of  by 
Philip,  201,  203.  See  300. 

BBiztiELA,  Inigo,  Lis  miadon  to  Spain, 
Iv,  514.    Convincing  the  king,  515. 

BroGce,  C«unt  of,  and  bis  garrison 
mnrdered,  iii,  583.  ESBxt  produced 
by  the  act.  iv,  14. 

Bncaos,  the  Netherland  States  dmort- 
ed  by,  i,  IB.  Its  desperate  condition, 
480.  QOl.    Dante's  umilu,  ii.  2S0. 

BnuLABT,  secretary  to  Henry  III,  and 
the  Dutch  envoys,  1,  56,  57.  Be. 

Brunswick,  Eric  of,  at  Ivry,  iii,  54. 
Wounded,  55.    His  escape,  57. 

BRrssBl.s,i,  23.136.  Privations  under 
which  it  held  oat  agaJust  Farneec, 
139.    Forced  to  cafrituhtte,  18<t .    Its 
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honour  of  a,  new  gore^ 
I  a  fright  abont 
the  Spanish  mutineers,  291.  Anotlur 
governor  and  another  pageant :  ths 
lost  returned,  353 — 357.  A  r^nkfl 
to  its  bnrghete,  306.  One  more  pa- 
geant. 587.    Set  iv,  296.  308.  416. 

BuCRHTiRST,  Thomas  BackvUle  Lord, 
■ftorwards  Earl  of  Doiset  and  Loti 
Tiaasurer,  i,  493.  Terms  ol  pmce 
with  Spun  euggesled  b;  him,  4B9. 
In  Leicester's  black  lx>oks,  ii,  149. 
150,  Mission  to  the  Hague  confidel 
to  him,  213, 214.  Hie  anleccdenU, 
personal  bearing.  &c.,21G.  Uisland- 
ing;  interceding  lor  the  troopa,217, 
218.  First  cooforence  with  the 
Blatee^eneral,  218,  SIS.  Detending 
Leicester :  Lis  reception  at  Dtrechti 
220.  Views  forced  upon  him  br 
actual  drcumetancce,  229. 330.  Ef- 
forts mode  to  turn  his  virat  la  ill 
account,  233.  Purport  ol  a  letter  in 
cipher  &om  the  nneen  to  him  ;  hia 
resolve  thereon,  235,  236.  His  so- 
lemn apixal  to  her  for  mohey  lot 
her  troops,  23S,  239.  Beniing  of  lb« 
qucea  and  Lticcster  towards  him ; 
anery  letter  trom  the  latter,  343— 
34C  Peace  instructjons  he  waa  o^ 
dered  to  carry  out,  247  note.  Hit 
remonstrances  with  the  queen  there- 
on :  perpleiing  effect  of  her  rejoin- 
der, 348—250.  Deceitful  oouise  ol 
Leicester  towards  him :  his  coonnl 
to  the  queen  at  this  juncture,  234— 
3G9.  His  reward  for  dpiug  his  dntf ; 
ultimate  recognition  of  Us  serviec^ 
877-^80.  His  peace  views  and  di»- 
custion  with  Bamevcldt  tlieMOD, 
iii,  401.  492.  495,  406.  8ee'S,t!». 
281.  337.  261^253.  290fw(e,  824. 
3G3.  493.  iii,  486, 

Bocquor,  Count,  ii),  582.  ffiswoA 
at  Ostend,  iv,  71.  Futility  of  hia 
eflbrts,  72,  73.  01.  Fallintt  into  a 
trap.  92.  LiviBhihir  money  and 
lives,  117.  Mischief  done  fromhla 
batteries,  US.  With  bia  troopi  at 
Mook,  250.  Result  of  hia  efioita  M 
cross  the  Waal,  201,  263.  StI  tr, 
185.  310.  333.  335. 

BnDA,  iv,  57.  58.  104-218. 

BuRoa,  Lord.  Ids  insubordination  at 
Doeabm^,  ii,  43. 

BuBGHLBY,  William  Cecil,  Lord, 
mmphlot  sent  over  Europe  by,  i,  3L 
Eflect  produced  by  it,  82.  Cfaatactar 
of  his  statesmanship,  60,  61.  Bia 
language  In  council,  and  i 
up  relative  to  the  Dutdi 
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and  England's  course  with  regard  to 
them,  82.  84,  85.  His  cunctative 
policy  and  over-cautioasness :  his 
puzzling  instructions  to  Davison,  86, 
87,  &d.  In  conference  with  the 
Dutch  envoys,  294.  298.  Reason  fgr 
his  cautious  policy,  303.  His  phy- 
siognomy and  personal  appearance, 
317.  Communicates  his  queen's 
ultimatum  to  the  Dutch  envoys, 
321.  324.  Comforting  Leicester,  352. 
Policy  of  his  family  towards  able 
men,  358.  On  Amy  Kobsart's  death, 
368.  On  the  need  for  standing  by 
Holland,  380  note.  Hinting  the 
queen's  anger  to  Leicester,  412.  413. 
Taking  refuge  in  bed  fipom  her 
curses,  418.  ^8.  "  Wishing  to  wash 
his  hands  of  shame  and  peril,"  456. 
Comforting  Leicester,  457.  458. 
Complimented  on  his  share  in  bring- 
ing the  queen  to  reason,  466.  Point 
on  which  he  and  the  qu^n  wore 
best  informed,  468.  IMrection  in 
which  he  was  not  true,  491.  Par- 
leying with  a  Spanish  agent,  495. 
507.  Issue  involved  in  the  course 
he  was  taking,  496.  His  attitude 
towards  Leicester,  508.  519.  Bring- 
ing the  Spanish  agents  to  book,  and 
step  taken  thereon,  512—518.  On 
the  intent  of  the  Babington  conspi- 
rators, ii,  105.  Why  "  weary  of  his 
miserable  life,"  192.  Parleying  with 
the  Dutch  envoys  from  his  b^,  202 
— ^205.  Out  of  favour  with  the  queen, 
212.  His  sagacity  ^t  fault,  300--302. 
820. 322.  Deceiving  tlie  Pope,  461. 
His  discussions  with  Noel  de  Caron, 
iii.  177.  179.  183,  184  Conferring 
with  envoys  from  Henry  IV  sent  to 
ask  for  aid,  398—403. 405.  Taunting 
Caron  relative  to  the  Hollanders 
trading  with  t]ieir  own  foes,  463, 
8ee  1,119.  813.  353.  415.  419,  428. 
429.  444.  483.  493.  501.  509.  519. 
520.  521.  ii,  77.  296.  403.  448.  iii, 
486.49a 

BuRGRAVB,  Daniel  do,  ii.  68.  His  an- 
tecedents, services  to  Leicester,  &c.* 
69. 106. 

BuBGUNDius,  Dutch  historian,  iv,  569. 

BuBGUNDY,  iii,  209.  344. 502. 

Bqbbecq,  German  ambassador  in  Pa- 
ris, on  the  attitude  of  Spain  and  Tur- 
key, i,  31.  His  estimate  of  Mendoza, 
the  Spanish  ambassador,  66.  Throws 
down  his  office  in  disgust,  80.  On  the 
progress  of  the  League  and  the  va- 
ganes  of  the  Due  d'Epergnon,  117. 

BuTB,  Paul,  advocate  or  Holland,.8tre- 


nuous  in  his  efforts  towards  an  alli- 
ance with  England,  i,  72, 75. 31 1 ,  31 2. 
Plan  of  military  ^aid  indicated  by 
him,  76.  Character  given  by  him  to 
De  Griyse,  77.  289.  His  successor  as 
advocate,  211.  Sidney's  pun  on  him, 
899  note,  ii,  37.  Offer  from  Leicester 
spumed  by  him,  ii,  71.  Change  in 
the  hitter's  attitude  towards  him,  75. 
Why  so  much  abused  and  threatened 
by  Leicester,  78 — 80.  His  alleged  in- 
triguing witlf  Denmark,  81  and  note. 
Thrown  into  prison,  82.  Released, 
142.  "  Bolsterer  of  papists,  atheist, 
devil,"  127.  What  he  and  his  friends 
saw  no  wrong  in,  553.  8ee  i,  401. 
406.  ii.  83.  84.  85. 108. 168. 182.  223. 
850.  408.  409,  410.  413.  417. 
BuzANYAL,  Paul  Chouart  Seigneur  de, 
his  speech  to  the  States-General,  oa 
envoy  fi^m  Henry  of  Navarre,  iii, 
131 — 134.  Rebukes  and  counter-re- 
bukes, 313. 461.  His  conferences  with 
the  Dutch  statesmen  and  report 
thereon  to  his  king,  iv,  221.  288 — 
291.    See  iii,  477.  481,  590.  591  note. 

Cadiz  in  1584,  i,  7.  Attack  of  Drake's 
squadron,  ii,  282, 283.  Now  Anglo- 
Dutch  expedition  :  destruction  of  the 
Spanish  fleet  and  sack  of  the  city, 
iii,  384—388.  Results  of  the  expe- 
dition: possible  achievements  un- 
wisely neglected,  391. 

Cadzand,  see  Kadzand. 

Calais,  iii,  365,  surrendered  to  the 
Spaniards,  367.  Responses  of  Mau- 
rice and  Elizabeth  to  Henry's  appeid 
for  help,  368.  Result  of  efforts  to 
turn  the  fortune  of  the  day,  378 — 
375.  Apprehended  consequence  of 
the  fall  of  the  city,  391.  Negotia- 
tions and  conferences  about  its  pos- 
session, 897,  398. 460.  499,  500. 

Calderon,  Rodrigo,  iv,  458. 

CALyA£RT,Netherlands  envoy,his  mis- 
sion to  Henry  of  Navarre  and  subse- 
quent conference  with  Henry  III,  i, 
108 — 1 1 0.  On  the  secret  negotiations 
of  Henry  IV  with  Philip  U,  iii,  806 
—808.  310  note.  His  sudden  journey 
to  England  on  Henry's  importunity, 
397,  SdS.  405.  His  reproach  to 
France  and  the  king's  reply,  459, 460. 
His  warnings  to  the  States  and 
death,  462.  See  iii,  872.  378. 

Calvinists,  i,  25.  26.  ii,  31.  67.  Their 
patriotism  and  intolerance,  ii,  120, 
121.  Their  efforts  for  suprtmacy  at 
Leyden,  and  result  thereof,  888--888. 
Their  hatred  of  Bameveldt,  iv,  478. 
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Debt  due  to  Calvinism,  ili  333.    Its 

tynumr  'when  in  the  Bscendant, 

631.    See  iv,  630.  547. 
CAUBRAr,  actors  in  and  oliJectA  of  the 

truce  of,  i.  8.  100.  101.    Ground  of 

Cntheiine  de  Medici's  claim  to 

138.    Fuentes  at  its  walls,  iS34. 

aspect:  heroic  conduct  of  the  princesB 

Hi'u(e :  fall  of  the  city.  346—8.51, 
C.vuDEN,  William,  English  hlBinriun, 

facie  8appi*B9ed  hy,  lii,  880  nnte. 
Cakiciatas,  or  sbirt  attncks.  iii,  107. 
Caitpaonolo,  governor  of  Boulogne. 

iii,  373. 
Cakdia,  DocheM  of,  banished  l^in  the 

Spanish  court,  iv,  347.  361. 
Candy,  King  of,  entoring  into  trade 

relations  with  the  Dutch,  iv,   108. 

Murder  through  liis  troacherj,  343. 
Cannibalibm  pmctieed  during    tlie 

Paris  famine  aud  justified  on  theo- 


.,  Bias,  il,  430. 

..  Camillo.  his  heroic  pro- 
posal. i,3I8.  Contending  for  the  ]M)st 
of  danger,  217.  An  active  participant 
in  tbo  rescue  of  tIieKoweaBtya,318. 
230.221.223.  Panna's  grateful  recog- 
nition of  hie  services,  and  commenda- 
tion thereof  W  PhiUp,  224.  225,  837. 

Cardona  at  the  rescue  of  the  Kowec- 
Btyn.  i.  217. 

C.utEr,  Edmond,  rGfusra  to  join  in 
Stanley's  treason,  ii.  174. 

CAROS.Noel  ile.SrigTieur  deSchoneval, 
aRPQt  of  the  Slates-General,  i,  63. 
WhyStaffbrd  was  annoyed  with  him, 
66.  His  conferences  and  complaints 
00  the  plunder  of  Dutch  vessela  hy 
EngUsh  pirates,  iii,  177—184,  And 
also  on  Bllegod  secret  negotiations  nf 
FranccoiidEnfclaud  with  Spain,  377 
—379.  485—407.  G04— 508.  Called 
over  the  coals  by  BorgUoy,  468, 484. 
Coveting  and  obtaining  the  title  of 
ambassador,  Iv.  221,  3^.  Anger  of 
the  Spanish  anrbassador  thereat,  233. 
His  colloqny  with  King  James  on 
the  sovereignly  nf  the  States,  223 
Tiote.  On  the  English  dislike  of 
pnnco  with  Snnin,  323,  234.  8te  ii, 
125.  iii,  480.  4S0,  487. 

C.vsTGL,  fee  ChSetel. 

CiSTUj;,  Philip's  revenue  from,  iii,  fi20, 

Castillo,  commander  of  Hulat,  be- 
headed, iii,  115. 

Cateao  Caubrehih,  treaty  of,  ita  pro- 
visions  aiid  character,  iii,  500.  543. 

CATELBfr,  1,6,  siege  and  rednclJon  of, 
iii.  334.  335.  337. 

CATBIUtuiH  de  Medid,  queen  mother. 


of  France,  i,  19.  Her  systematic  dtv 
moralization  of  her  childitw  tad 
HachlavoIUoji  plottinge,  44.  Toctira 
of  Ouiee  ton-ards  her,  49.  Her  sod- 
murder  proposal,  4S.  Her  trcatmtMit  ' 
of  the  envoys  from  the  State»43eDe- 
ral,  58.  58.  MisappreheDtdon  of  ha 
character  hy  the  Provinces  and  Eng- 
land,  66.  Project  of  marriage  1» 
tween  her  and  Philip  U,  B9.  Hei 
fine  qii4  nan  relative  to  the  Pro- 
vincee,  71.UDwherdipIomBcyinight 
have  been  neutralii«d.  80.  Preeen- 
tation  of  the  Dutch  envoys  to  her. 
08.  Her  tearful  parting  with  then. 
07.  Rebuking  the  Spanish  ambaan. 
dor:  her  real  object  in  coqnetllng 
with  the  envoys,  100. 105.  Hor  pT» 
lensiona  to  the  crown  of  Pottu^ 
and  own  account  of  her  talk  with 
Mendoia  thereon,  101—104.  What 
Philip  thouffht  of  her  propomd  in- 
vasion of  England,  107.  Ground  o! 
her  claim  upon  Cambray.  136,  Sul>- 
ject  for  her  bitter  InmeDl,  ii.  310. 
Consolting  her  talisman :  her  per- 
plexity, 436,427.  Opposite  causes  of 
her  reproaches  to  her  son,  430.  65'J- 
Hei  end,  550.     See  i,  118. 123. 131. 

Catheriiik  of  Navarre 'b  cook,  iii,  306, 
Gift  sent  to  hor  by  the  Statea,  m. 

Catholics,  are  Roman  Catholic*. 

Cathblle,  Lewis  van  der.  nlencinga 
vain-glorione  challenger,  ill,  108. 

Catrici,  or  Catrice,  Italian  ot^onel, 
kiUed,  iv,  74,  188. 

Cacdkbbo,  i)i,  130.  Besieged  and  c^ 
tured  by  Parma,  147—149. 

Cacx,  the  land  of,  iii,  149. 

C  AVENDiHH.B  Ichard,  onthewealthand 
naval  strength  of  Holland,  i,3fl8.  On 
the  pitiable  state  of  the  BngtlA 
tnmpa  there,  303  nofc^.  His  estimate 
of  Leicester's  scrtdciM  in  the  Statts. 
463.  Exulting  over  the  iccondUa- 
tion  of  Etixabeth  and  Leicester,  Mfl. 
His  congratulatory  letter  to  Bursh- 
loy,  487  liole.  On  the  eSbct  of  Hie 
Anglo-Sptmish  intriguEs,  623  nalt. 
Hie  opinions  na  to  the  queen's  Da- 
sumption  of  the  sovereignty  of  th* 
States,  ii,  03  note,  80.  What  he  te- 
gardcd  OS  theenemy'ssheetandior, 
65  nott.  On  the  need  for  financial  m- 
form  in  the  States,  70  note.  OnE3i»- 
bolh'e  popiilBrity  tliero,  73  note.  86. 
HiSBiispidonof  BuyH.76  niu.  SoeSSS. 

Cectl,  Edward, contributing tothe do- 
cisive  action  at  Nieuport-  iv.  88,  30. 

Cecil,  Sir  Robert,  aRerwards  Earl  of 
Salisbury,  his  personal  appennnoo. 
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&c. :  Elizabeth's  nickname  for  liim,  ii, 
859.  Beplyinff  diplomatically  to  a  di- 
l^omatist;  what  he  prayed  for,  861. 
HIb  report  of  the  state  of  Ostend,  868. 
Amenities  of  his  journey  to  Ghent, 
364—866.  Attributes  of  which  he 
deemed  i>eaoe  to  be  the  mother,  867. 
On  to  Antwerp :  refireshing  sights  by 
the  way,  870.  What  he  heard  at  his 
Antwerp  host's  table.  871.  His  recep- 
tion at  Bergen-op-Zoom  and  Brielle : 
his  impiessions  of  Prince  Maurice, 
872, 878.  On  the  exchan^  of  civilities 
between*Parma  and  4he  English  com- 
missioners, 885.  On  the  French  king's 
neglect  of  Rouen,  iii,  186  note.  Prime 
minister  of  England,  iv,  130.  His 
supremacy  in  the  government,  143, 
144.  Unbribeable :  his  wealth  and  in- 
fluence, 145.  His  views  relative  to 
Spain  and  the  States,  157.  Master- 
spirit of  the  Spanish  party,  167.  His 
conferences  with  Barneveldt  and  De 
Rosny,  170—172.  Lectured  by  his 
king,  177.  See  iii,  188.  479.  481.  4a3. 
496.  497.  iv,  47, 169. 174. 200,  221. 283. 

Cbcil,  Sir  Thomas,  Dutch  governorship 
conferred  on,  i,  853.  Inference  drawn 
from  his  departure  on  sick  leave,  449. 
Volunteer  at  Doesburg,  ii,  48.  Not  in 
£Bivour  with  Leicester,  87.    See  ii,  372. 

C^sciLS^  the,  their  policy  towards  able 
men,  i,  858. 

Cerbalbo,  Marquis  of,  sent  to  supersede 
Parma,  Ui,  218— 220.  Superseded  him- 
self,  221. 

Cbtlon,  Dutch  relations  with,  iv,  108. 
248. 

CHALI017T,  Count,  at  the  siege  of  Rouen, 
ilL  Ids.  189.  Beaten,  captured,  and 
freed  by  the  king's  fool,  148, 144. 

CHAiiONB  parliament  decrees,  burnings 
ofandby,  iii,281. 

Champaony,  avenging  himself  upon  the 
patriots:  his  character,  i,  21.  More 
active  than  ever,  22.  His  reward,  23. 
Appointed  governor  of  Antwerp,  260. 
Result  of  his  "  rhetoric  and  clever 
management,"  201.  Giving  out  myste- 
rious and  mischievous  hints,  449.  450. 
452.  Characterizing  the  English  court, 
473.  Intrigue  directed  by  him,  491. 
How  Madame  de  Bours  jilted  him,  ii, 
180.  Making  merry  thereafter,  299. 
**  Chopping  in  "  at  the  conference  with 
the  English  envoys,  800,  391.  896. 
His  recipe  for  resuscitating  Antwerp, 
iii,  23.  On  the  "  consummate  wisdom  " 
of  the  "  rebels,"  and  the  ]>eculiar  pro- 
vince of  heresy,  24.  26.    Afraid  of  his 


head :  used  as  a  tool  against  Famese, 
222.  His  calumnies  against  Famese, 
225  note.  See  i,  480.  &5.  606.  617.  ii. 
297.  805.  359.  360.  397. 

Champernoun,  captain,  reporting  on 
the  result  of  Leicester's  resifimation. 
u,  411.  412. 

Charlemaonb,  his  scheme  of  universal 
empire  why  a  fidlure,  iii,  888. 

Charles  of  Sweden,  iv,  277. 

Charles  V.  of  Spain,  ii,  226.  His  sale 
of  the  Spice  islands,  iv,  246. 

Charles  IX.  of  France,  i.  42.  Argu- 
ments  by  which  he  made  Henry  of 
Navarre  a  catholic,  47.    See  i.  869. 

Charles  X,  see  Bourbon. 

Chartres,  ceremony  over  the  holy 
bottle  at,  iii.  248,  244. 

Chastel,  or  Castel,  John,  his  attempt 
on  the  life  of  Henry  IV,  iii.  817.  De- 
molition of  the  memorial  of  his  in- 
famy, iv.  221. 

Chatillon,  grandson  of  Coligny,  at 
Nieuport,  iv,  80.  His  command  at 
Ostend,  64.    Killed,  74. 

Chicot,  king's  iester,  taking  a  noble 

frisoner :  his  aeath  of  his  wounds,  iii, 
43,144. 

Chimay,  Prince  of,  afterwards  duke  of 
Arschot,  event  due  to  his  adroitness, 
i.  21.  Sent  to  retake  Bonn,  u,  421. 
His  success,  549.  Accommodates  him- 
self to  a  new  state  of  things,  iii,  328. 
Evil  elements  in  his  character,  860. 
/S^  i,  258.  iii,  35a 

Chimay,  princess,  reveng^g  herself 
upon  an  indiscreet  scandal-monger, 
ii,  148—145. 

Chinchok,  Count  of,  cause  of  his  dis- 
grace, iv,  854. 

Chivalry  in  Spain,  iv,  840. 

Christian  III  of  Denmark,  se^  Den- 
mark. 

Clara  Isabella,  infanta  of  Spain,  daugh- 
ter of  Philip  II,  called  in  conjunction 
with  her  husband  "  the  arehdukes." 
Marriage  proposals  and  collateral  pro- 
jects relating  to  her,  iii,  128.  191.  199. 
202.  233.  237.  278.  804,  805.  807.  312. 
416,  417.  473.  Alleged  desire  of  her 
&ther  to  marry  her  himself,  193. 
Her  claims  to  the  thrones  of  France 
and  England,  192.  195. 19a  491.  Mar- 
ried to  tne  cardinal  archduke  Albert, 
501 — 503.  Her  father's  dying  injunc- 
tions regarding  her,  and  gift  to  and 
parting  with  her,  507,  608.  610.    Her 

Sersonal   appearance,  character,  en- 
owments,  &c.,  588.    Absurd  rumour, 
698.  At  Nieuport,  iv,  12.  Her  harangue 
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to  tike  troopB,  13.  Trinillph  promiaed 
W  her,  23.  The  picture  Tevereod,  42. 
AtOatend:  her  atlillery  Inbours,  72. 
Again  Inilulgioc  in  anticipations  of 
violory,  84.  Protestations  wwi  pil- 
grimigeia,  183,  183.  Tlie  triumph 
achieved,  313.  Her  emotions  tliereat, 
216. '  A  fling  at  her  &om  tlie  muti- 
neere,  231.     See  iv,  435.  010. 

Cl-vuub  Mathiott  tlio  Jeault,  iii,  127. 180, 

Clembht  Vni,  Pope,  hJB  dread  of  PhUip 
of  Spain :  tlireata  of  the  latter  ngnJtiBt 
him,  iii.  195.  330.     Rofofiing  to  grant 
and  ultimutolTgiantiagabsolatioa 
Henry    IV,    241,    343.   845,   340. 
tempting  prospect,   433.    Uis.«3ei 
ances  to  Henry,  4G1.  Axionglnff  terms 
of  pO!LCe  botweon  Spain  and  France, 
499,500.   ComfortingthedyingPliilip 
with  relics,  508.    Sm  i»,  59. 

Clement,  Jacques,    Henry  i 
murdered  by,  ii,  580.  Pofitiwil  results 
ot  the  crime,  Iii,  1.  Ilt4. 

Clbsbk,  Dr.  Bartholimew.  punned  on  by 
Sidney  and  summed  np  by  Leicester,!, 
SOO.  M((!iauringhimBelfwith  tho  "big' 
followB,"  411.  Praying  to  be  recalled, 
ii,  69.  ConSding  a  secret  to  the  vrrong 
man,  238.  34(1.  See  i,  448,  447. 

Cletes,  tho  mad  duke  of,  SjianisTi  do- 
Bigns  relative  to  hla  terntorios,  Iii. 
404.  033.  iv.  178.  Buppi«od  foul  death 
of  hiB  duchcaa,  iii,  404. 

CuFTORD,  Sir  Conyors,  ruinfotcemeata 
promised  by,  Ui,  367. 

Cloth  trade  disputes  between  England 
and  Holland,  iv,  438,  434. 

Clotk  islands,  the  onlr  flve,  iv.  345. 
Bsflguioar  J  fights  fur  their  posseeaiou, 
245,  346. 

COBHAM,  Lord,  pailojing  on  behalf  of  tho 
queen  with  Spanish  agent-t,  4S8.  493. 
507.  611.  013.  013.  OatbeGmbaaey  to 
Pamese.  11,  858-801.  S«  1.314.515. 
517.  819.  531.  52*.  ii.  299.  iii,  399. 

CoEWORDER,  or  Eoeworden,  Iii,  0.     Its 


rtew.  phy^cal  features,  &c, 
Besieged  by  Mntuico:  confidence  of 
the  Spaniards,  163,  108.  Progress  of 
the  work  and  trinmph  of  the  Dutch- 
men, 164. 100—169.  Abortive  effbrts 
of  the  Spaniards  to  retake  It, 


CoLIOKT,  Louisa  de,  tee  Louisa, 
C0I.09NB.  emcta  of  party- warfare  in  the 

electorate  of.  i,  33,  ii.  3.  See  iv,  42T. 
Cjloonk,  archblBhopa  of.  See  Ernest  of 

Bavaria ;  Trnchaefla,  Oebbard. 
Couaax,  don  Carlos,  soldier  and  hlato- 
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Sent  to  twiB  de  Oomeroii,  3SS. 
aervices  at  Doarlens,  333. 

CoKTAHiNi  on  the  hahila  of 
noUce  temp.  James  1,  iii,  171  nott. 
the  cavaliT  of  the  Dutch  tcpablit^ 
583. 

Cosn.  Prince,  iii,  151. 

CONTBEitAS.  settling  a  dispute  impai 
uUy,  iii,  832. 

CoRWAT,  Sir  John, 
condition  of  Holland,  i,  S85.  On  1 
condition  of  the  English  titKinsthi 
801.  Perturbed bva>-iBit&omPani 
Secretary,  ii,  86'l,  8()3.  Insulted 
Croft,  3B0, 

CoitBEiL  captured  by  Famcee,  iii,  i 
Retaken  by  the  French,  90,  01. 

CoRDBs,  admiral  Bimon  Balthaau-L., 
his  voyage  of  diacovery,  ill,  578.  Orler 
of  knighthood  founded  b;  him,  51l> 
Sen  iv.  438. 

Cordova.  Oosparo  de.  adopliogaMuM 
beat  Buitod  to  his  tntoreets,  iv,  833. 

Cohnwaujs.  Sit  Cluxrlea.  E^tih  un- 
boseodor  i:i  Spain,  iv,  380.  His  npurt 
on  the  Btate  of  Spain,  tUd.  tuU.  On 
the  need  of  the  two  kings  ttattA 
other's  help.  281.  fiponiBhbiiljeaAbnd 
to  him,  283,  His  indignalioB  ■"' 
note!.  Hinting howtbeStfttMi 
be  dealt  with,  ibid,  note  0.  On  tb«  i^ 
quitica  of  the  Spanish  eouit,  800,  t 
notu,  Hisjcu-do-mot  onthe  pri^ 
peace.  515  note. 

COBSE,  Alphonae,  deed  of  blood  ndi 
teerod  by,  U,  437,  428.  COS,     Worai^ 
Henry  IV  of  hia  danger,  iU,  90, 

CORnSA  Bached   by  the   English 
Dutch,  iii,  555, 

CoDBTBAT,  inunitT  of  Spanish  Uoops  au. 
iii.  70.  73. 

CocTRAa,  victory  of  Henrv  of  NnTttrrV 
at,  ii,  815.  340,  341. 

Cox.  E^liah  correspondent,  on  the  Kb- 
■'--IS  between  Denmark  and  Holland^ 

Cbatow  captured  by  Spinola,  iv,  S39. 
Cbaon,  Brittany,  lost  to  Henry  IV ;  ool 

duct  of  the  Engliah  troops  iii,  ISt,  191 
Crbscia,  Oooige,  Epinite  chief.  U.   " 


note,  50.  Unhorsed  by  Willoughby,  SU 

CRBVEOffitni  Tocoven.'d  by  Maurio^ 
iil.580.  iv.l. 

Croft.  Sir  James,  comptroller,  a  gobtt- 
tweeo  In  certalil  underlumd  negotia- 
tions, i,  480,401.  No  match  fortha 
opposite  side.  009,  Confronted  wili 
one   of    Parma's  agents,   616 — 518. 
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Mischief  done  by  his  intermeddlings, 
620,621.  His  inspirer  therein,  ii,  287. 
Taking  fsLTce  for  reaUty,  298.  299.  His 
facility  for  getting  into  trouble :  de- 
precating his  queen's  anger,  8^,  887. 
Completely  hoodwinked  oy  the  Span- 
iuds,  ^8.  407.  Moved  almost  to  tears, 
408.  See  i,  498*.  499.  600.  601.  624,  ii, 
860.  862. 

Gbomb,  one  of  the  sixteen  tyrants  of 
Paris,  iii.  126. 131. 

Cbuwel,  Werner,  introducing  a  secret 
negotiator  to  the  Dutch  statesmen,  iv, 
801—808. 

CuBiESA,  Pedro,  his  miserable  end,  iv, 
280. 

Dale,  Robert,  ii,  141.    See  Otheman. 

Dale,  Dr.  Valentine,  English  commis- 
sioner, ii,  368.  His  scholastic  acquire- 
ments, 869,  360.  Parma's  estimate  of 
him,  878.  380.  In  conference  with  the 
Spanish  commissioners,  889 — 392. 394, 
895.  897.  Exchanging  "  quintuplica- 
tions  "  with  them,  896.  Hecommending 
a  rhetoric  of  another  style  than  his 
own.  398.  Where  more  and  where  less 
than  a  match  for  the  ehemy,  398, 399. 
On  a  bootless  journey:  "  pangs  of  cho- 
lie  '•  and  "  verses  out  of  Virgil,"  401— 
403.  Catechising  Parma  concerning 
Allen's  book  against  the  queen,  403 — 
407.  See  ii,  362.  369. 874  412. 441. 462. 

lyALLAYNES,  French  general,  i,  164. 

Dastilliebs  castle,  Mondrogon's  sin- 
gular escape  at,  iii,  842. 

lyAuBiGN^,  Agrippa,  Huguenot  officer 
of  Henry  IV,  discomfiting  of  an  intri- 
guer, i,  49.  69.  Occasion  of  Henry's 
design  against  his  life,  61.  Seeiv,  377. 

lyAyiLA,  Don  Juan  Alvarez,  admiral  of 
the  Spanish  fleet  at  Gibraltar,  iv,  322. 
Holding  his  as.sailants  too  cheaply ,324. 
In  action  with  them,  325.  Killed,  326. 

Davison,  William,  sent  on  an  embassy  to 
the  States-General,  i,  86.  Adoption  of 
a  course  suggested  by  him,  86.  Diffi- 
culties put  upon  him  by  Burgliley's  in- 
structions, 88,  89.  On  the  feeling  of 
the  provinces  relative  to  the  French 
kings  offers,  91 .  Encouraging  instruc- 
tions sent  to  him  by  the  queen,  92.  On 
Treslong's  misconduct  and  imprison- 
ment, 150.  On  Hohenlo's  self-re- 
proaches at  his  failure  at  Bois-le-Duc, 
179.  His  reports  concerning,  and  bear- 
ing towards  Sainte  Aldegonde,  270. 271 
—274. 275.  Words  of  Elizabeth  carried 
back  to  the  States  by  him,  334  An- 
noyances experienced  by  him:  value  of 


his  advice,  886,  887.  Prince  Maurice's 
eulog^um  upon  him,  342.  His  services, 
pecuniary  sacrifices,and  personal  vexa- 
tions, 848—846.  868.  His  complunts 
against  the  Norrises,  864  Value  of 
his  cooperation  to  Leicester,  399, 400. 
His  part  in  the  conferences  on  the  offer 
of  the  States  governorship  toLeicester, 
402—406.  Ticklish  mission  confided  to 
him  by  Leicester,  weather  hindrances 
to  his  progress,  409, 410. 416. 417. 419. 
Arrives  in  England :  his  preliminary 
csdl  on  Walsin^ham,  423.  Braving  the 
queen's  wrath  m  defence  of  Leicester, 
434—428.  Reporting  progress  to  Lei- 
cester, 429. 431,  432.  Turned  upon  by 
Leicester:  insinuations  of  the  latter 
against  him,  440 — 143.  His  comments 
thereon,  443*710^.  Taking  the  earl's 
disfavour  grievously,  468.  Result  of 
his  faithfiu  obedience  to  royal  orders, 
ii,  196.  204,  206.    /8^  i,  838.  491. 

De  Bethunb,  see  Sully. 

De  Castbo,  Don  Alphonso,  his  attack 
on  and  repulse  at  Atchen,  Sumatra, 
iv,  419,  420.  Destruction  of  his  fleet 
by  the  Dutch,  420—422. 

De  Castro,  Gonzales,  at  the  rescue  of 
the  Kowenstyn,  i,  217. 

De  Dieu,  Daniel,  Netherlands  commis- 
sioner, in  conference  with  the  queen, 
ii,  489.  440.  Report  of  their  conversa- 
tion, 442    444. 

Deebt,  Roelke  van,  Netherlands  officer; 
his  disfiguring  wounds,  i,  224. 

De  Gomeron,  Ms  treachery  and  fate,  iii, 
324—326. 

De  Gordan,  or  Gourdon,  ii,  488.  See 
Gourdon. 

De  Griyse,  or  de  Gryze,  Jacques,  Dutch 
envoy  in  England,  how  characterised 
by  Paul  Buys,  i,  77.  289.  Mission  on 
which  he  accompanied  Ortel  to  Eng- 
land, and  transactions  in  which  he 
took  part,  289.  292—296.  Letters 
carried  homo  by  him,  296,  296. 

De  la  Noije,  see  La  None. 

De  la  Riviere,  physician  to  Henry  IV, 
his  main  occupation,  iii,  295. 

Delpt,  "  another  London  almost,"  i,  375. 
Its  attitude  on  the  question  of  a  truce 
with  Spain,  iv,  504.  613. 

Delpzyl,  iii,  100.  Captured  by  Maurice, 
111. 

Del  Monte,  Camillo  Bourbon,  fort  on 
the  Kowenstyn  commanded  by,  j,  206. 
In  action  against  the  patriots,  218. 219. 

De  Loo,  Andrea,  secret  agent  in  Eng- 
land for  Spain,  i,  491.  494.  Example 
of  his  regard  for  consdentionsness, 


495,  40(1.  Reporting  the  resuJls  of  his 
iutriffoee  191j— 500.  U,  200.  2U3  noU. 
294,  205.  Much  depressed :  in  spLrits 
Bgaln,  ii,  206.  Creduluua  hiinHnlf,  aiid 
inoculatLDK  English  etiiUiimen  with 
Ub  credairtr,  207,  298.  301.  See  i,  51U. 
GIO.  S'31.  S23. 

De  MaIbbE,  Huraolt,  envoy  from  Henry 
IV  to  Eliaabetb,  iii,  467.  Hia  confer- 
enw)  with  her,  40a— 171.  Difllrencu 
between  hia  report  and  hers,  481, 
483. 

Db  Masibbes,  govomor  of  Qertrujden- 
bew.  killed,  iii,  2W. 

De  Mexia,  Ardres  boai^ed  and  cap- 
tured by,  iii,  303. 

Deuocbact,  tendency  of  mimkiiid 
wards,  iii,  G13. 

Da  MoRLANS,  envoy  from  Henry  IV, 
iii,  254.  HcBultB  of  his  eloquence,  "•" 
-813. 

Dendkicuokde,  treAcbery  of  the 
vernor  of,  i,  31,  Capitulated,  130- 
ise.  I3& 

D  EN»  AitK,BOTerelgn  ty  of  Holland  offenid 
to  the  king  of,  11,81,  83-  Burmised 
efa<ct  of  Indian  cold,  2^.  His  offer 
of  mediation  to  Philip,  and  advice  of 
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See  ii,  447.  GOO. 

Debbt,  Henry  Stanley,  Earl  of,  taking 
farce  for  reality,  ii,  200-  One  in  an 
BmbQBBy  to  Parma,  858.  No  match  for 
the  latter  and  his  agents,  360.  Bis 
spirilod  reply  to  a  threat  of  invae' 
395.    Set  ii.  385.  3U3.  452.  iv,  100. 

De  Roksot,  Count,  slfdn,  iii,  334. 

Db  Hosnes.  «m  Itosncs. 

Db  Eobky,  tee  Sully. 

De  Hcbby,  French  envoy  at  the  Hsgne, 
iv,  3fl& 

Dk  SiNCT,  FroBch  minisler,  on  the 
shilly-shallving  of  England,  iii,  314, 
S15  Ji^le.  His  arrival  in  England.  373. 
307-  His  interviews  with  Elizabeth  and 
Burghley.and  dignified  rebuke 
lattt-r,  898, 899- 

Des  Pbunkaux,  French  envoy  t 
Btates^Jeneral.  i.  58,  Hia  eitravagant 
i  relative  to  the  cavalier 
nlof  theDutchaeents.ST.  Hia 
character,  58.  Heault  of  hia  eloquence 
upon  the  deliberations  of  tbo  States- 
General.  GO,  ai,  03,  04.  Compliment- 
ory  gift  to  him,  64.  Rehuking  both 
hia  own  court  and  the  Stat-cs-Ueneral 
for  neglected  promises,  94  SI5.  His 
pnmnncintlon  on  the  articles  of  an- 
nexation, 00.     His  emotions  and  pio- 


verb  ntteranccB  on  parting  wiUi  the 
Dutch  envoys,  97. 

Db  VABBNJtB,  eent  lay  Henry  IV  to^Nun: 
alleged  object  of  hia  miraion,  ill,  SM. 
His,real  name  and  degrading  antece- 
(leuts,  o05,  306-  306  tiatf,  Oppunte 
views  as  to  his  errand :  Colvaert's  le- 
port,  807.  306.  Mendoio'a  reply  to  a 
request  of  his,  300.  Hia  own  rvport  cf 
his  Spanish  miasion,  and  subsequent 
miasion  to  Elizabeth,  SOS  nof«. 

Db  Vbbb,  Oerrit,  diarist  of  the  Amie 
expedition,  on  the  egg-tree  tradition, 
iii,  G62,  G63.  On  the  vidssitndM  of 
the  voyage,  504.  566.  569  578,  574. 

Db  Veq.i,  Parma'a  life  eaved  by.  1, 19B. 

DKVEaTKK,  Leicester's  protfg^  Ke  Pin- 

Deventeb,  the  hiatorinn.  value  of  ■ 
work  of,  iii,  306  noU. 

DETENTEH,cityof,  lis  important:  emed 
by  the  Engliah,  ii,  153,  154  Conse- 
quences  of  Stanley 's  appcdiitmsnt  toils 
governorship,  15o — 161.  Trcachenms 
Bum'uder  of  the  city  to  the  Spasiards, 
189-^172.  Conditions  imposed  on  the 
citizens,  178.  Fateoftheclueftruton, 
177,178.  Results  of  the  ticason,  lei. 
186.  206.  210  Invested  by  ManriiMi, 
and  recaptured  for  the  State*,  iii,  10^- 
110,  Again  lahen  by  the  Spaiktaidi, 
iv,  234.     See  iii,  73,  102.  iv.  Ml.  S61. 

Db  Vjch,  a  good  aoldier,  bnt  only  hdf 
a  man,  iii,  348, 349. 

De  ViDosAN,  responaible  post  inhonted 
by,  iii,  367.  Evidences  of  his  incom- 
petency, 367,  308.  His  fatal  miitoko, 
373,     miled,  874 

Db  VrLLABS,  admiral  of  Prance,boaiUos 
of  hie  BiaecesBee  at  Bonen,  iii,  142, 143. 
Beseeching  help,  14G.  Ooea  ow  to 
Henry  IV,  381.  Terms  of  the  baig^n. 
Slid  note.  Hia  equipment  and  &Ie  U 
the  siege  of  Dourlens,  331. 83S.  Short- 
sighte£icBs  of  Ilia  mnnlerer:  censure 
passed  on  him,  383.    8ee23S. 

Dbxteh,  Ralph,  English  engineer  alOs- 


'.  191. 


t  Ham,  iii.  S3S. 


D'Hdmterbs,  killed 
Griefofthekin^,  3^, 

Dialtn,  Paul,  Polish  envoy,  his  oration 
to  and  reception  by  the  Statoe-GeBend, 
iii,  448,  449.  Thence  to  Engiand: 
how  set  down  by  Elizabeth,  450,  451. 

DiBOO  db  Vefbs,  Philip's  couferaiir,  ui- 
nouuces  hia  master's  approaching  end 
and  receives  his  confasiaan,  iii,  604, 
505,  509.  510, 

Dieppe,  gallant  victory  of  the  EnglUi 
■  m.l^noU.  See  185, 14T.  148.478. 
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DiGGES,  muster-master  of  the  EInglish 
forces  in  Holland,  on  the  state  of  his 
men,  i,  892,  893.  ii,  62  note. 

DiomEBES,  Marshal  des,  ill,  121. 

Duos,  siege  and  surrender  of,  ill,  845. 

DiNANT,  (x>unt  de,  slain,  iii,  884. 

D'Ikchy,  Gavre,  surrender  of  Cambray 
by,  iii,  347.  Exhumation  and  treat- 
ment of  his  remains,  851. 

Diplomacy  of  the  Elizabethan  epoch, 
its  character,  i,  286. 

DiBKZOON,  Adrian,  admiral  of  the  Dun- 
kirk pirate  fleet,  captured,  iv,  251. 

Distrust  the  only  citadel  against 
tyrants,  ii,  301. 

Does,  we  Van  der  Does. 

DoESBUBG,  attacked  by  Leicester,  ii,  23. 
Captured  and  partly  sacked,  41—44. 

D03fBE8,  Prince  of,  Ui,  121.  Raises  the 
sieges  of  Lamballe  andCraon,  124, 151. 

DoNATO,  Antonio,  on  the  excellence  of 
the  English  in&ntrx,  iv,  562  note,  (hi 
woman  s  position  in  Holland,  567. 

DOBIA,  John  Andrew,  his  scheme  against 
Marseilles,  iii,  866. 

DoRiA,  Prince,  his  threat  against  Moroo, 
m,206. 

Dorp,  Colonel,  "  would  sing  his  song 
whose  bread  ho  has  eaten,"  ii,  410. 
His  fitness  for  his  poet  at  Ostend,  iv, 
98.  At  a  burning  fort,  119.  Finding 
the  impossible  true,  120.  Broken  in 
health,  126.  Laying  about  with  his 
broad  sword,  211.  Wounded  to  the 
d^th,  212.    See  iv,  116. 

D'Oryiixb,  his  share  in  the  traffickinffs 

*  for  surrendering  Elam  and  resmt 
thereof,  iii.  324—326. 

lyOssAT  and  Perron,  their  succesful  mis- 
sion to  Rome,  iii,  345. 

DouRLENS,  its  site  and  surroundings,  iii, 
823.  Besieged  by  Fuentes,  327.  In- 
ddents  during,  and  bloody  end  to  the 
siege,  331—334. 

DousAS,  the,  father  and  son,  their  emi- 
nence in  learning,  iv,  567. 

Dover,  interview  between  Elizabeth  and 
do  Bethune  at,  iv,  151 — 158. 

Drake,  Sir  Francis,  i,  862.  Revelation 
begim  by  his  famous  expedition,  387. 
Inaugurating  his  career  of  victory,  494. 
Effect  of  his  successes ;  "  a  fearful  man 
to  Spain,"  502.  603.  Complexion  put 
upon  his  exploits  at  home,  507.  Ef- 
fect of  home  intrigues  upon  the  iclcU 
thereof,  522.  A  description  of  him ; 
his  parental  mansion,  ii,  100.  Golden 
results  of  his  "furrow  round  the 
earth,"  101.  Two-faced  policy  of  the 
Queen  towards  him ;  issue  of  his  next 


voyage,  102.  His  visit  to  the  Nether 
lands  and  its  upshot^  103.  Sailing  foi 
•  Spain :  scattering  and  capturing  ships 
and  treasure,  281 — ^285.  I&pudiatedby 
his  queen,  285  notes.  809.  His  equip- 
ment at  and  participation  in  the  nght 
with  the  Armada.  455.  474  475.  His 
ship  **  the  Revenge "  and  her  equip-' 
meht,  455.  Surrender  of  a  Spanish  ad- 
miral to  him,  476,  477.  His  delight  at 
the  flight  of  the  Armada,  504, 505. 508. 
Foul-mouthedaccusationsof  Frobisher 
against  him,  525  and  note.  His  part  in 
the  Anglo-Dutch  expedition  to  Spain, 
554,  555.  Dead,  iii,  381.  See  i,  449. 
455.  ii,  18. 142.  294.  450.  474.  479. 481. 
483.  485.  487.  496.  501.  503.  520. 

Drayton,  Alice,  an  alleged  victim  of 
Leicester's,  i,  868. 

Drebbel,  Cornelius,  the  wonder-man  of 
Alkmaar,  iv,  570. 

Dreux,  abandonment  of  the  siege  of,  iii, 
50.    Its  successful  renewal,  285. 

Drurt,  Sir  Robert,  saving  Sir  Francis 
Vere,  iv,  88. 

Du  Ban,  captain,  put  to  death,  ii,  25. 

Du  Bois,  Warner,  defending  the  Waal, 
iv,  261,  262. 

Dudley,  John,  his  service  to  ono  king 
and  reward  from  another,  i,  366. 

Dudley,  Thomas,  contradicting  a  report  - 
prejudicial  toLeicester,  i,  419.  ibid.note. 

Du  Fouii,  Pierre,  l^red  assassin,  tricked 
by  religious  mummeries ;  his  fate,  ii, 
299,  800. 

DuivERNWOORD,  Admiral,  iii,  889.  See 
Warmond. 

Du  Maurier,  Chevalier,  anecdote  re- 
lated by,  iii,  171  note, 

Dunkirk,  a  nest  of  pirates,  iii,  374.  Re- 
sult of  their  doings  on  the  commerce 
of  the  Netherlands,  iv,  2.  Resolve  of 
the  States  with  re^^urd  to  the  place,  3. 
Result  of  their  efforts,  59.  A  question 
as  to  the  legalitv  of  the  pirates'  pro- 
ceedings, 252.    'See  iv.  230. 

DuFLESSiB-MoRNAY,  on  the  holy  league, 
i,  5.  Manifesto  against  it  drawn  up  by 
him,  123.  His  estimate  of  and  bearing 
towards  Sainte  Aldogonde,  283,  284. 
Mourning  over  his  country,  ii,  841, 342. 
On  the  cond  uct  of  Elizabeth  toHolland, 
409.  His  wail  over  Henry  the  Fourth's 
conversion  to  Romanism,  iii,  252  n/Jie. 
On  Henry's  proposal  for  the  Infanta's 
hand,  304.  iSe^j  iii,  45. 187. 377. 391, 892. 

DuRANOO,  marshal  of  the  archduke's 
camp,  slain,  iv,  91. 

Dutch  East  India  Company,  iii,  577. 
Occasion  of  its  foundation  and  terms 


^ 
^ 


of  ita  charter,  iv,  1S2 — 135.  Ub  third 
fleet,  244,  Enf^liHli  opposition  ta  ita 
monopolies.  347,  348.  Boiult  of  its 
victory  H,t  Tydor,  248,  350.  See  iv, 
Sm.  444,  445. 

Ditch,  West  India  Conipany'B  chnrter. 
ita  conditiona,  &c.  iv,  Sim— -300.  S88. 

br  Tersail,  his  attack  on  and  repalee 
Rt  Beigen-op-Zoom,  iT,250,2Ql.  Caose 
of  hia  animoRty  to  tho  Slates,  251. 
Hmiilt  of  hia  attempt  upon  Blnye,  S57, 


East  India  Compttni<!«,  iii,  577.  See 
I>uteh  East  India  Company. 

Edicts:  of  Nemoure,  i,  131.  OfNaniea, 
iii,  500. 

EOMORDES,  English  envoy,  iii,  2^  Ttole, 
On  La  Varenne's  mission  to  Spain,  .309 
7U>te.  What  the  States  thooght  and 
the  queen  said  on  his  reraption  in  the 
Netherlands,  505,  596. 

BoHONT,  Lamoral,  Coont,  cruelty  of  his 
aiecution,  I,  955.  Anongmtefalafrent 
fn  the  crime,  il.  08.  See  iii,  20.  71. 
203.  318.  801.  302. 

Eoi(o:!T,  Count  Philip,  aon  of  the  above, 
Bacrifidni^  dignity  for  the  sake  of  11. 
berty,  1,  Ssi.  A  foremost  man  in  the 
Spanish  army,  iii.  39.  Boasting  at 
Ivry,  63.  HIb  auccessftil  flrtit  and  f&tal 
second  cbar|^,  54,  55.    8ce  i.^58. 

EttzABETU.  Queen:  Jruatrotion  of  her 
intended  aBSWHlnalion,  i,  3.  Warnings 
sent  to  her  iroai  the  continent,  3.  Her 
advice  to  the  provinces  reliitivo 
Anjou,ll.30.  Her  harsh  treatmen' 
sectaries,  and  comparative  tolerance 
Inwards  papists,  25, 26.  Ber  aUescd 
^roand  tor  putting  papists  to  death, 
27.  Ber  i«^sb1  to  recofrnizo  Mary 
Stuart  as  her  successor,  &.  Hon-  re- 
garded by  the  prince  of  Orange ;  her 
conduct  towan^  the  Dutch  provinces, 
30,  30.  French  caricatures  upon  her, 
42.  Causes  of  timidity  in  her  cnuncila 
relative  to  Spain  and  the  Netherlanda: 
course  favoured  by  her,  05.  00.  Device 
to  aet  Franco  and  Sp^n  by  the  ears 
nllegi^d  against  her,  70.  Ber  position 
in  the  esteem  of  Dutch  atateamen,  72, 
73.  Idea  to  which  Bhe  still  clung,  81. 
BO.  Hertantalixingcourse  toward  the 
Provinces,  82.  Dolibenxtions  and  ulti- 
mate resolve  of  her  council.  82 — 84. 
Ber  perplexitioa  relative  to  the  nature ' 
of  the  French  king's  offers  to  the  pro- ' 
rincos,  8(1.  Real  object  contemplated 
by  her  government  as  bet  ween  thoPro- 
viDCOS  and  tho  French  king,  87.  Over-! 


subtlety  of  her  locd.treaSQter,  87,  88. 
Walsinghom'a  comment  on  the  impo' 
licy  of  her  proceedings,  83.  Inalnictiiig 
Davison  to  encourage  the  Dntch  people 
to  rely  upon  bur,  93.  Their  appanl 
through  him  to  her,  03.  Her  true  in- 
tentions towards  the  NetfaerlanderB, 
106.  107.  Eloquence  ofa  Spanish un- 
baaeador  upon  her  "  abominattons,' 
124.  Ber  jMirsecntion  of  her  catholic 
subjects,    its   causes   and  Hs  codbb- 


r  Treslong,  150.  Her  en- 
couraging aaaurauces  to  the  Antwerp- 
era,  231.  Mutnal  diatrust  between 
herBclfandSainteAldegDnde,S04.2SS. 
206.  37t.  Anxiety  of  the  latter  to  sot 
himself  right  with  her,380, 281.  Shape 
determined  to  be  given  bv  her  to  her 
alliance  with  the  Boliandors :  her  di- 
plomatic coqaottings,  280 — 288.  Con- 
ferences of  her  ministers  and  herself 
with  theDutch  envoys,  290— 395.307. 
Ill  offecis  of  her  holding  her  liand  at  a 
critical  moment,  290.  Chaffering  atti- 
tude taken  up  Imth  by  herself  and  the 
Dnleh  States:  the  bone  of  amtfTUtion, 
289 — 301.  Financial  reasons  forojintion 
OD  the  part  of  her  advisers,  303.  WLal 
Bhe  wanted  from  Holland,  304.  Affi<c- 
lion  of  the  Pope  and  Philip  of  Spain 
towards  her,  805.  What  in  herajmrc- 
hensions  Mary  Stuart  embodied,  309. 
Her  personal  appearance,  coat  time,  and 
linguistic  acqmrements.  317, 318.  Hor 
conferences  with  and  replies  to  a  new 
Dutph  deputation:  ultimatum  jnsiBlcd 
on  by  her,  320,  821.  833.  335.  386— 
330.330—331.  Her  attitude  on  lenm- 
Jng  of  the  fall  of  Antwerp,  383.  Ber 
encouraaing  letters  to  the  States,  SSa 
834.  Still  in  a  chaffering  hnmour.SSfi. 
Motive  from  which  her  pnraimoDy 
sprang.  33S.  A  truth  thoroughly  com- 
prehended by  her.  .338.  Bocnndttg 
fnrioua;  upbmiding  the  Dutch  envoy K 
terms  at  len^h  agreL^d  on.  339— 341> 
Frank  submission  of  Prince  Haotice  lo 
the  conditions  required  by  her,  841 — 
84.S.  Perplpiing  efieet  of  lier  conrieo^ 
845.  853.  Ber  conduct  towards  Ldoes- 
ter  in  money  mattera.  340 — 351.  Her 
manlfeeto  on  espousing  the  Dutch 
cause,  and  charges  against  Spain  there. 
in,  354—857.  tfer  animna  towards^ 
PhillpSidney.  858.  800.  Appt^nnrail 
she  nltimalely  gare  him,  3^.  Her 
unwavering  affection  for  LoiccMcr.STV. 
Wliy  she  made  common  canse  irith 
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Holland,  374.  "  Protectress  "  or  pro- 
tected?  388.  Affection  of  the  Hollan- 
ders for  her,  889.  Condition  of  her 
troops  in  Holland  :  their  composition 
and  antecedents,  391--894.  441.  448 
nr4e.  Her  weakness  and  her  strength, 
408.  Her  emotions  on  learning  Leices- 
ter's aggrandisement  by  the  Hollan- 
ders, 412. 417.  Incitements  to  her  jeal- 
ousy, 418.  Her  angry  manifestoes  to 
the  earl  and  to  the  States,  419-423. 
Her  reception  of  Davison's  pleadings 
on  behalf  of  the  ear],  424—428.  Her 
dialognes  with  Bhirley  on  same  sub- 
ject, 438—486.  Effect  of  her  penny- 
wise  economy :  her  reprimand  read  to 
the  States'  council,  446, 447.  Suspected 
of  plotting  for  peace :  Champagny's 
hints,  448,  449.  Vavasour's  advice  to 
her  as  to  the  best  road  to  that  end, 
455.  Still  parsimonious:  disgusting 
her  lord  treasurer,  456.  Magic  effect 
of  a  letter  from  Leicester,  457—459. 
Her  comforting  letters  to  him  and  to 
the  States,  460-463.  Substance  of 
same  and  of  her  instructions  to  Hene- 
age  thereon,  461 — 464  notes.  Unhappy 
Faults  of  her  conduct  in  reference  to 
the  earl,  464.  Again  in  a  fury,  467. 
Her  duplicity  towards  Walsingham 
and  injustice  to  Heneage,  468—471. 
Again  gracious  to  Leicester,  478.  481. 
Sends  a  **  paper-plaister  "  to  Heneage, 
479.  "  Contented  with  him  and  his 
mission,"  484.  Explaining  her  "  mis- 
take" to  the  States,  498  note.  Juncture 
brought  about  by  her  tergiversation 
and  wayward  course,  486.  Her  indif- 
ference to  the  condition  of  her  troopp 
in  Holland,  488.  Trap  into  which  she 
fell :  her  bearing  towards  Walsing- 
ham, 490 — 492,  Lord  Cobham's  pro- 
mise on  her  behalf,  493.  Her  "both 
hard  and  soft "  condition,  497.  Suspi- 
cions of  her  intentions  in  the  French 
quarter,  498.  Conditions  of  peace  with 
Spain  prol)osed  by  her:  their  character, 
499.  Her  views  as  represented  by  the 
Spanish  agent,  500.  Her  rob€»  not 
quite  unsullied,  501.  Her  secret  let- 
ter to  Parma,  509,  510.  Another,  in 
an  altered  tone,  518.  Consequences 
of  her  listening  to  Philip's  agents, 
521,  522.  What,  according  to  Parma, 
the  Lord  intended  for  her,  527. 
A  supplicant  to  her  for  alms,  ii,  3.  Still 
ungracious  towards  Sidney,  39.  Con- 
siderations touching  her  refusal  of  the 
sovereignty  of  'the  States,  61 — 65.  88 
—90. 134. 141.    A  strange  mistake  of 


hers,  65  note.  Her  letter  to  Leicester 
commending  some  of  her  veterans  to 
him,  91,  92.  Her  double-facedness  in 
regard  to  Drake's  expedition,  102. 
Sum  of  her  policy  in  1687,  185.  281. 
Communicating  a  Dutch  victory  to  a 
Dutch  envoy,  146.  Still  deaf  to  the 
needs  of  her  troops  in  Holland,  188. 
185.  189.  289.  Consequences  of  her 
persecution  of  the  Catholics,  190. 
Orders  the  execution  of  Mary  Stuart, 
191.  Effect  of  her  self-willed  course 
upon  her  councillors,  192.  194, 195. 

211.  Her  reception  of  and  stormy  con- 
ferences with  an  embas^  from  the 
Netherlands,  196—200.  210.  Her  con- 
tinued parsimony  towards  Leicester, 

212.  218  note.  Contingent  required  of 
her  by  the  States,  220.  Her  order  for 
the  seizure  of  Hohenlo,  235—237.  880. 
Occasion  of  her  anger  with  him,  241. 
Refusing  money  to  the  States  and 
rating  Buckhurst,  237—240.  243.  249. 
Amende  made  by  her  to  Buckhurst 
after  Leicester's  death,  280.  At  odds 
with  her  people  on  the  Spanish  quar- 
rel, 281.  Repudiating  Drake's  dealings 
with  the  Spaniards,  285.  309.  Her 
secret  treating  with  Spain :  effects  on' 
the  States  of  their  knowledge  of  it, 
286 — 289.  Her  tyranny  in  religious 
matters;  radical  difference  between 
her  persecutions  and  those  of  Philip, 
290, 291.  Her  contention  for  toleration 
to  the  Dutch,  202.  Sincere  towards, 
and  a  believer  in  the  sincerity  of  Par- 
ma, 298,  294.  800—302.  810,  311.  329. 

846.  366.  884.  Negotiations  of  her 
agent  with  Parma,  295—299.  Parma 
at  fault  in  his  views  of  her  policy. 
805—807.  Effect  of  Leicester's  flat- 
teries and  solicitations  ;  relations  of 
the  two,  824,  825.  "845.  849.  852.  Her 
scolding  letter  to  the  States  on  recall- 
ing Leicester,  342 — 844.  Condition  of 
her  home-returned  troops,  346.  Her 
silly  suggestion  relative  to  Ostend, 

847.  Sending  her  Peace  Commission- 
ers to  Parma :  their  names  and  char- 
acters, 858—860.  Their  interviews 
with  him  and  his  agents,  867—869. 
873—882.  387—392.  894—897.  Find- 
ing fault  with  envoy  Rogers,  383. 
Misled  by  Spanish  dissimulations,  393. 
The  Pope's  bull  and  Allen's  pamphlet 
against  her,  399, 400. 403—486.  Env^ 
Dale  comforting  her  with  Virgil,  402. 
Scolding  Prince  Maurice,  and  getting 
a  reply  and  acting  on  it,  418—420. 
Noble  bearing  of  ner  ambassador  in 
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PmlB,  433.  Warned  of  the  real 
teDtiou  of  SpaiiL  . 
stuktOTB  In  her  deludoiia,433, 4^.  43^ 
CulUng  short  an  oration,  410.  He 
Inlcrviowwith  tho  Dutch  envoys,  441 
— 444.  Avrake  to  Spanish  talsehmxlB, 
446.  Her  Tisit  W  Tilbory  fort:  enthu. 
eiosm  on  the  oceaaion,  453.  G13.  013. 
633.  HerecoDomicgTieCatLeioeater'B 
death.  563. 

Her  reproBentAtiyea  in  tho  States'  coon- 
cils  BQil  their  liickerings,  iii,  31 — SS. 
DoalingB,  eschsngtia  of  courteBies, 
counsek,  te,  lietwoen  Uer  and  Hoary 
rV,  48.  49.  88.  133.  134—130.  8tl3— 
885.  873.  406.  41&  Her 
letter  to  him,  on  Ub 
Somanism,  308, 354.  CongmtolatiiiK 
Maurice  on  a  victory,  117.  Her  ad- 
mintion  for  him,  S^  Her  insuller 
challenged  by  Uinton,  141  ru/te.  Her 
mistaken  eBtlmnto  of  the  eaptnro  of 
Coeworden,  169.  Homage  accorded  to 
her  by  bur  Btaleamen,  171.  BalDlerh'e 
flatteries  to  her  !□  her  sixtieth  year, 
iHii  iwte.  Occasional  value  of  her 
higb.handsd  method  of  treatin;;  sal)- 
jects,  177.  Her  answers  to  the  States' 
complaints  of  withdrawal  of  her  troops 
and  piracy  by  her  aubjecte,  180—183. 
Her  characteristic  letWr  to  "  Ned  " 
Norria,  309.  Her  estimate  of  Pueutes, 
383  note.  321.  Attempt  of  Lopez 
poison  her,  295,  3D8.80S.  Her  conduct 
In  refarcnca  to  Henry's  eoUcitallon  of 
Eud  for  defence  of  Calais,  368—371 .  397. 
Her  explanation,  808.  Bee  400.  473. 
Her  proteslationa  relative  to  her  al. 
iegea  renewal  of  Degrotiations  with 
S^n,377— 87U.  Thanking  the  Dutch 
Admiral  Warraond,  381.  Text  of  bet 
letter  to  him,  889.  Conferences  of  hei 
statesmen  and  henelfwith  the  French 
envoys,  and  alliance  consequent  there- 
on, 898 — lOS.  The  sham  and  the  Teal 
contract,  406.  Reli^oos  ceremony  on 
the  ratification,  407, 408.  Herreception 
of,  and  summary  dealing:  with  a  Polish 
envoy,  430.  451.  Refusing  to  aid  in 
the  reduction  of  Amicos.  400-  In  an 
ill  boDiour  with  the  States,  463.  Her 
vietvs  on  the  peace  question,  and  dis- 
cnaaions  with  the  Dutch  and  Frencli 
envoys  thereon.  464—473.  486—493. 
494-^97.  59a  594.  595—598. 

Her  manifeataUone  at  the  victory  of 
tho  States  at  Nleuport.  iv,  47.  48.  49. 
Sendini;  troops  to  Osicad,  69.  Her 
last  hours  and  death,  13U— 138.  Her 
parsimony  cjntrosted  with  her  suc- 


cGsaor'a  prodigality,  140.  Her  ward, 
robe,  iWrf.  Hor  aniiely  for  a  perwinal 
conference  with  the  F^nch  kln^,  151. 
Her  interview  with  his  ombasaador 
andacheme  propounded  by  her,  131- 
153.  Her  name  and  memory  banished 
from  Court,  160.  Her  recognition  of 
the  chief  bulwark  to  ber  throne,  200. 
Set  1 110.  313.  U,  11.  14.  S5.  111.  113. 
138.  143.  303.  276.  iii.98. 133. 133  note. 
312.  314.  iii,  166. 830.  503. 

Elmost.  Governor  of  Bois-le-Pnc.  flying 
to  its  reeaiB.  i.  176.  Porsoing  the 
plunderers,  177. 

Emr.iA  of  NasdETt  and  Emnianuel  of 
Portngal,  their  loves  and  tbeir  mar. 
rlage.  iii,  455, 

Esauiiia,  berpoeition  amonxthe  Static 
of  Europe  in  Eti£abeih'sdayB,i.38,20. 
53.  Dilatory  policy  towards' the  Dutch 
provinces,  80.  War  against  her  pro- 
posed by  the  French  king  to  Philip  n, 
107.  Agameat wbicbsbe tvassurelo 
be  beaten  by  Spain  and  Fiance.  108. 
Feeling  of  the  nation  relative  lo  Sainle 
Aldeconde,  370,  AwakinslothenHed 
of  bdping  the  Nctherlan^  380.  Con- 
sequence of  njfusing  help  to  Astwccp 
at  a  critical  moment.  29U.  DiSenl^ 
of  forming  an  idea  of  thu  England  of 
Elizabeth^B  days,  3ai.  Deacriptioni 
of  the  people  by  foreign  sojoomen, 
307—310.  Importance  of  HoUand  u' 
England.  375.  Spanish  invasion  pie- 
panng.  376.  Who  ahall  reign  after 
Philipltas conquered?  378— 380.  Coo- 
stlt  utional  eafegnards  against  tyranny: 
metcanlile  aplrit  of  the  age  and  ill 
tendencies,  881,  863.  Trae  uatoretf 
the  impending  contest  withSpatn,  3S3> 
ii,  381.  Wbat  might  have  resnlled  , 
from  a  union  with  Holland,  ii,  61,  03. 
Tbc  nation  lodng  its  character  vrilh 
the  Hollanders,  181.  Miserable  fliriit . 
of  ila  troops  in  Holland,  183.  lavaswa 
of  the  country  proposed  by  the  Poto 
to  Philip.  311.  PhUip's  plan  uid  anti- 
cipations, 313, 313.  815. 317. 319.  S3L 
One  EngUsh  statesman  awake  to  tba 
plot,  333,  823.  National  enthoaaam  , 
on  the  expectation  of  the  Aitnada, 
446.  Naval  proparatjons  for  iu  reo^ 
tion,  447—450. 464.  Military  prepaia- 
tions.  In  figures  and  in  &ct,  451,  4S9. 
513—519.  The  figlit  with  the  Annada, 
[See  Armada.]  Chief  elements  la  tha 
saving  of  the  nation,  537.  Kusdi  ef  , 
the  triumph  apon  our  relations  with 
Holland,  544.  Occasion  of  new  misoa' 
derstandings,  644—547.  653.    Inter 
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dependence  between  this  kingdom  and 
the  States,  iii,  170.  284  496.  Croes- 
complaints  between  them  as  to  piracy, 
trading  with  the  enemy,  and  the  like, 
173—175. 181—184. 468.  New  Spanish 
project  for  invading  the  country,  293. 
The  experiment  made,  and  its  result, 
419—421.  Direction  in  which  this 
kingdom  was  taking  the  lead  among 
the  nations,  iv,  139.  Its  scant  revenue: 
relations  of  its  x>eopIe  with  their  new 
kine^,  14V  1^-  Recipients  among  its 
nobles  of  Spanish  gold,  144.  One  ex- 
ception, 145.  Its  contempt  for  com- 
plaints of  the  depredations  of  its  cor- 
sairs, 146, 147.  262.  The  French  king's 
personal  fear  of  them,  151.  Odd  col- 
lision between  its  ships  and  those  of 
France,  154.  Character  given  by 
Sully  to  its  people,  156.  Restrictions 
relative  to  the  Netherlands  laid  upon 
its  subjects,  220.  Popular  feeling  on 
the  Spanish  treaty  and  the  fall  of 
Sluys,  223, 224. 227, 228.  Cannonading 
a  Dutch  squadron,  230.  Commercial 
and  State  animosity  towards,  and 
schemes  against  the  Netherlands,  247, 
248.278—281.438.  Eulogium  on  the 
nation' s  soldiery  by  a  foreign  writer, 
562  note. 

Ertbaioubs,  Mdlle,  Henry  the  Fourth  *s 
new  mistress,  iii,  591. 

Bpernon,  Duke  of,  chief  minion  of 
Henry  III  of  France,  his  lucky  escape, 
i,  40.  Learning  manners,  1^7.  A 
common  jest  regarding  him,  118.  His 
accusation  against  Villeroy,  ii,  839 
note.    .8^11.424,425.558. 

Ebnest  of  Bavaria,  catholic  elector, 
archbishop  of  Liege  and  Cologne,  i, 
32  [n&t  Albert,  as  printed  in  the  text] 
U,  2.  3.    In  d^culties :  his  visit  in 

•  disguise  to  Parma,  4,  26,  27.    His  re- 
vengeful demand,  30.    See  iv,  235. 

Ernest,  Archduke,  a  possible  husband 
for  the  Infanta,  iii,  194.  233.  His  esti- 
mate of  and  relations  towards  Ma- 
yenne,  248,  249.  249  note.  His  disap- 
pointed ambition,  poverty.  &c,  278, 
279.  Pestered  by  offico^eekers,  280. 
His  prejudice  against  the  Spaniards : 
apropos  anecdote,  281.  Hiscapacitv 
for  weeping,  and  incapacity  for  busi- 
ness. 282,  !^.  Pageant  on  his  entry 
upon  the  Netherlands-governorship, 
285 — ^289.  His  compromise  with  the 
Spanish  mutineers,  292.  His  alleged 
complicity  in  plots  to  poison  Maurice, 
298.  300.  His  peace  propositions  to  the 
States,  301.  804.    His  death,  govern- 


ment, x^rsonal  peculiarities,  819, 
820. 

Ernest  of  Nassau,  or  Ernest  Casimir,  at 
the  relief  of  Grol,  iii,  838.  Taken 
prisoner,  340.  Ransomed,  341.  ^s 
command  at  Nieuport,  iv,  8.  Receiv- 
ing unwelcome  news,  15.  Course 
taken  by  him,  18,  19.  Panic  and 
havoc  amone  his  troops,  20,  21.  Re- 
sult of  his  devotion  to  his  work,  26. 
48.  The  infanta's  horse  given  to  hhn, 
47.  Race  whose  feathers  he  hoped  to 
pluck,  128.  His  abortive  attempt  on 
Antwerp,  212. 

EspmoY,  Prince  of,  patriotic  Nether- 
lander, i.  95  note.  His  estates  confis- 
cated, 201. 

EsFiNOT,  Count  de  Ligne,  prince  of,  his 
wealth,  character,  in,  861.  Sully's  po- 
sition with  regard  to  him,  iv,  200. 

Essex,  Robert  Deveroux,  Earl  of,  ban- 
quetting  and  tilting  at  Utrecht,  ii,  16, 
17.  His  command  under  Leicester,  40. 
44.  48.  67.  Joining  surreptitiously  the 
Anglo-Dutch  expraition  to  Spain,  554, 
555.  Rebuked  for  his  headlong  gal- 
lantry, iii,  152.  Indignant  at  rumours 
of  peace  with  Spain,  378.  Commander 
of  the  land  forces  in  the  Cadiz  expe- 
dition, 381.  384—389.  His  subsequent 
Spanish  venturo  and  its  results,  453, 
454.  /S^  ii,  24  282.  iii,  86a  372.  408. 
494.  iv,  105.  372. 

Essex,  Walter  Devereux,  Earl  of,  and 
Lady,  accusations  against  Leicester 
concerning,  i,  867.  868. 

Fairfax,  Captain,  delivered  as  a  hostage 
to  the  Spaniardj,  iv,  78.  81. 

Falck,  envoy  from  Zeeland,  character- 
ised by  Ix)rd  Leicester,  i,  311.  His 
feeling  towards  England,  812.  Line 
of  argument  to  which  ho  was  open, 
318.    /8^  898.  406.  iv,  138. 

Famars,  governor  of  Mechlin,  why  put 
under  arrest,  i,  265.    Killed,  iii,  1&. 

FAH17B8B,  see  Parma. 

Fa  WEES,  GuiDO,  iv,  229. 257. 283.  881. 

Fazardo,  Don  Luis,  Spanish  Admiral, 
hanging  and  drowning  his  prisoners, 
iv,  ^2.  293.    Action  between  his  fleet ' 
and  a  few  Dutch  ships,  271—273. 

Ferdin AiVD  of  Styria,  his  intense  hatred 
of  protestantism,  iv,  540.  541. 

Feria,  Duke  of,  secretly  at  work  for 
Philip,  iii.  202.  282.  233.  237.  Taking 
himself  off.  246.  No  stranger  to  May- 
enne's  character,  249.  His  intercepted 
letter,  and  quarrel  with  Mayenne,  250. 

Feerara  de  Gama,  accomplice  in  a 


poison-plot  Bgainat  Elizabeth,  lU.  896, 
207. 

Fbhsehub,  of  Oppenhcim,  and  "  forty 
other  rascals"  murdered  bj  Forma, 
ii,  31. 

FlaJi'debb,  acceptiiiice  of  tonus  from 
Bpaln  by  tho  cities  of,  and  rosult  of 
same,  i.  10— 33.-  Cause  of  the  defeo- 
lion  of  its  nobles  thim  the  National 
cause,  80.  Condition  of  its  cities  after 
their  Bnbji]^tioD,3S0.  489.  Value  of 
the  province  to  Spain,  W.  1, 
invnaon  resolved  on  by  the  States,  4, 
5.  ■  Effect  of  the  war  on  the  wcs"  — 
powers,  66.    See  iii,  203. 

Fl&uhjO,  Philip,  auditor  of  Ost«nd, 
character  and  hisdlarj'.iv,6B.  67 1 
Opening  the  aluice  on  the  enemy,  SO. 
His  registry  of  the  dead,  02.  Com- 
municating unwelcome  news,  IIU. 
Rareness  of  his  holidays :  an  lutmaiye 
cannonball,  128,  127.  His  polyglot 
letters,  102.  Saving  the  governor,  1 B6. 
Seeim 

FLDHniKo,  why  a  bone  of  cnntention  In 
the  negotiation  between  England  and 
the  Netherlands,  1,  801,  S03.  Sutted- 
dored  to  Enj^d  as  a  guaranty,  843. 
Hlustrious  EDgliehman  appointed  to 
its  govenioniliip,  842.  85ti.  857.  Mili- 
tary and  commerdal  Importance  of 
tlie  place,  363.  Its  garrison,  SB*.  EBI«;t 
of  its  being  held  by  England,  480. 
Need  for  strongly  gnrrtsoning  it,  111, 
I6G  wHe.  387.    See  ii,  1.  iii,  2C 

FONTJJTUs,  John,  his  apostrophe  on  the 
brutalities  of  the  Bpanianis  in  Ger- 
many, iii,  SSL 

FoBCAUB,  Jaqncs,  burning  of  the  daugh- 
ters of.  ii,  &1. 

Frakce,  her  pollcv  towards  the  Dutch 
Republic,  i,  M.  bow  regarded  hy  the 
Prmce  of  Oranee.  38,  3D.  36.  Effect  of 
the  mlarulo  and  proflignciea  of  Henry 
in.  and  his  court,  37-^1.  Treatment 
of,  and  coaditioQB  required  from,  en- 
voys Bent  by  the  StateB-Ueneral  on 
Anjon's  death,  5.1 — 50.  61.  Kesnlls  of 
negoiiation.  62 — 64.  Suspicions  enter- 
tained by  England  and  the  provinces 
as  to  the  king's  bonn  Jidef,  00—93. 
Reception  of  anew  embassy  from  the 
StoteftOenenJ,  and  its  rosults,  05-^ 
87.  Bloody  intontSons  of  Philip  of 
Spain  towards  the  nation,  878.  SOU. 
Protesting  against  an  Anglo-Dutch 
alliance:  reception  of  the  feing'sagpnt 
at  the  Hague,  407.  Results  of  the 
king's  irresolution,  and  of  the  machi- 
nations of  Philip  and  the  LFuIbos,  il. 


303,  318.  330,  343.  854.  423.  567. 558. 
Misery  due  to  Spanish  tyranny,  iii, 
30.  Terrible  state  of  the  kingdom, 
44.  Machinations  of  tlie  League :  ^ 
memboring  dedgns  of  amUtioos  no- 
bles, 45,  4lJ,  Battle  of  Iviy,  50— S". 
Siege  of  Paris.  58—60.  62—69.  135— 
127.  Contest  for  the  throne,  and 
character  of  the  claimants,  188—161. 
104—201.  200.  Hatred  of  the  people 
for  PhiUp,  210.  Blate  of  affidis,  812, 
313.  Jesuitical  counsels,  227— SS9. 
Arrangements  for  electing  a  king: 
assembly  of  the  estates  of  the  realm. 
Philip's  order,  331—330.  Scene  on 
Henry's  converaion  to  RonuuuHm,  {39 
—241.  Bis  entry  into  Paris,  34*— 34«. 
Philip's  would-be  king,  378.  31B.  Sne- 
geeted  alliance  with  England,  862, 
Attack  on  Calais,  367.  Proposed  dis- 
memberment of  the  kingdom,  and  re- 
ply  of  the  king,  301— 308.  Tresty  of 
Allianco  agreed  on  with  England  and 
the  States,  3i)7— 409.466,  Negoliatlng 
with  Spain,  408—500.  Mutual  jealou- 
sies of  France  and  England,  600.  Bnl- 
S's  stab  at  his  country's  trade,  iv, 131. 
roject  against  piracv.  147.  Singular 
colUeion  with  English  ships,  103.  Its 
capabilities  for  silk  manufacttire  de- 
nied, 381. 554.  Common  bond  of  DaioD 
with  England,  378.  Proportion  of 
fighting  moo  in  ite  populatios: 
strength  oftho  Huguenots :  cormp&a 
in  church,  law,  and  state,  373—377. 
Treaty  with  the  Republic,  433.  Sk 
Amiens.  Calaie.  Catharine  de  Medid. 
Henry  III.  Homy  IV.  Jeannin.  Pars 
liouen. 

Fkakeber  University  founded:  ila li- 
beral ordinances,  ii,  0,  10.  iv.  568. 

FranoipaM'b  futile  missiou  to  die  ma. 
tineere.  iv.  100. 

Franefobt.  financial  panic  at.  iii.  44-1 

FitANQUEZA,  Don  Pedro  de.  hla  origia 
and  ioduenco  in  the  Spanidi  Court, 
iv,  854. 

Frbdbrice  Henry  of  Nassau,  hia  christ- 
ening, 1.141.  Assassinatioii  plot  ag^un 
him.  iii,  200.  First  appearance  as  a 
soldier,  455.  470.  5tiU.  Praying  far 
leave  to  fight,  iv,  30.  Made  governor 
of  Bluys,  313.  At  Mulheim:  panic 
ainonc',  and  flight  of  hislroops,  385— 
287.  BiB  own  danger  and  rescue,  287, 
388.  At  Rhcinberg.  264,  At  Vonlo, 
365.    His  military  sakiry,  585. 

Fbiebland,  iii,  70.  72. 103.  iv,  383.  !34. 
354.  4^.  478.  Its  coniHbution  to  thn 
States'  hudgi^t,  565  note. 
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Frobisher,  Sir  Martin,  ii.  282.  407.  His 
ship  the  Triumph,  454  His  attack 
upon  the  Spanish  galleons,  481. 
Ejiighted,  482.  Censures  upon  Drake, 
525.  Account  of  a  witness,  H/id  note. 
See  ii,  475.  477.  481.  483.  496.  C03. 504. 
520.  iii,  173  note.  174. 

Fbuin'b  exposition  of  the  Netherland 
polity,  iv,  35  note. 

FUENTES,  Count,  threatening  to  hang  a 
trumpeter,  ii,  556.  Sent  to  supersede 
Parma,  iii  221.  On  the  intrigues  of 
the  French  dukes,  231.  Regent  of  the 
Netherlands,  258.  His  squabbles  with 
the  Mansfelds :  sick  of  his  life,  259. 
266.  277.  280.  His  influence  over 
Ernest,  282.  Elizabeth's  estimate  of 
him,  282  note.  321.  His  poison-plots 
and  poisoners,  294—297. 301.  Declared 
governor-general:  his  personal  appear- 
ance, valour,  love  of  money,  320,  321. 
Besieges  Le  Catelet :  liis  revenge  on 
being  outwitted  in  a  treacherous  bar- 
gain, 824—327.  Besieges  Dourlens, 
327.331.  Courtesies  to  the  dead,  333. 
Profiting  by  his  relationship  to  Alva, 
334.  His  attack  on  Cambray,  346. 348 
— 351.  Kept  in  retirement,  iv,  353. 
Ordered  to  levy  troops,  364.  See  iii, 
322.  823.  357. 

Fdbtado,  Andrew,  iv,  417,  418. 

Gabrielle  d'Estr^es,  afterwards  Duch- 
ess of  Beairfort,  mistress  of  Henry  IV, 
iii,  241.  351.  An  English  ambassador's 
report  of  her,  363,  364.  A  present 
from  the  States,  482.  A  lying-in  visit 
to  her,  ^^5,  486.  Dead :  her  successor 
in  the  king's  affections,  591. 

Gaetano,  legate  from  Sixtus  V,  his  cha- 
racter, iii,  47.  Doing  his  work,  61.  See 
67.  605. 

Galeasses  in  the  Armada,  their  con- 
struction, armament,  &cj  ii,  467. 

Galindo,  Generals  Alonzo  de,  and  Gane- 
vaye,  their  treasure-fleet,  iv,  274,  275. 

Gama,  Ferrara  de,  iii,  296,  297. 

Gama,  Vasco  de,  iv,  105.  293. 

Gambo A,  Captain,  fortontheEowenstyn 
commanded  by,  i,207.  Wounded,  214. 

Garnibr,  secretary  to  Parma,  taking 
advantage  of  a  visit  to  Ostend,  ii,  360. 
His  engineer-valet,  360.  362.  Tour 
urged  by  him  on  Robert  Cecil,  361. 
362.    See  ii,  364.  365.  394. 

Gaucier,  captain,  his  slaughterous 
boast,  iU,  269. 

Gblderland,  iv,  434.  473.  Percentage 
of  the  general  States'  fund  contributed 
by  it,  565  note. 


Gelders  betrayed  into  Parma's  hands, 
ii,  178—180. 

Gend,  Cornelius  van,  delegate  for  Gel- 
derland  at  the  peace  conference  with 
Spain,  iv,  434. 

Gerard,  Balthazar,  murderer  of  Wil- 
liam the  Silent,  i,  2.  Value  to  Famese 
of  his  successful  commission  of  the 
crime,  138.  Philip's  proposal  to  levy  a 
pension  for  his  neirs  on  his  victim's 
son,  iii,  355.    See  iv,  399. 

Gerbrantzon.  rear-admiral,  at  the  fight 
with  the  Dunkirk  pirates,  iv,  251. 

Germain  Y,  its  dread  of  Spain  andTurkey, 
i,  30,  31.  Apathy  of  its  Protestant 
princes  and  people,  33.  Bkmiity  be- 
tween its  Lutherans  and  the  Dutch 
Calvinists,  34.  English  notions  on  the 
subject,  34  note.  Indignation  of  the 
Netherlanders :  La  Noue's  denuncia- 
tion, 35, 36.  A  Netherlander's  prophecy 
verified  by  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  146. 
Habit  of  its  petty  sovereigns  to  hire  out 
their  subjects,  ii,  422.  Occupations  of 
its  grandees  in  a  time  of  danger,  iii, 
315,  316.  411.  Its  fighting  men  hired 
out  by  their  rulers,  iv,  56.  Wholesale 
consumption  of  their  lives,  67. 

Gertrutdenbero,  a  quarrelsome  sup- 
per party  at,  ii,  92 — 97.  Mutiny  in  the 
garrison,  358.  410.  544.  Attacked  by 
Maurice  and  surrendered  to  Parma, 
545.  Authors  of  the  disaster,  546. 
Maurice  determined  to  regain  it,  iii, 
103.  His  prelinunary  demonstrations, 
104. 118.  Its  aspect,  site,  importance, 
&c,  255,  256.  Incidents  of  the  siege : 
surrender  of  the  place,  256 — 264. 
Efiects  of  the  surrender,  265,  266.  See 
698,  699. 

Gevaerts,  doctor,  feeling  the  Dutch 
pulse  as  to  a  desire  for  peace,  iv,  296. 

Gevaerts,  skipper,  laughed  at  for  hint- 
ing the  truth,  iv,  324. 

Ghent,  its  surrender  to  Spain,  i,  19. 21. 
Terms  guaranteed  to  its  citizens,  22. 
Disastrous  results  of  its  submission,  23. 
The  surrender  how  brought  about,  139. 
Rights  secured  by  the  "  pacification," 
ii,  248.  The  garrison  in  revolt,  iii, 
458.  See  i,  489.  ii,  364—366.  370.  iv, 
12, 13.  97. 

Ghent,  Viscount  of.  See  Richebourg. 

Ghost  of  a  dead  commander  leading  his 
troops  to  victory,  i,  222. 

GiANTBELLi,  provident  measure  suggest- 
ed to  the  Antwerpers  by,  i,  189.  Etts 
engineering  and  chemical  skill,  and 
threat  against  the  Spaniards,  190.  His 
plan  for  destroying  Parma's  bridge : 


detailB  tlieniof,  190—11)2.  Same  pat 
into  a^on :  its  mordprous  effects,  11)3 
— IBS.  Hia  wrath  at  Jncobzoon'e 
neglect  oT  orders,  199.  At  militar? 
engineering  in  London,  li,  468.  '" 
devU-ahiin  not  forgotten  bj 
Bpaniarda,  401.    &«  U,  371. 

QiBRALTAB,  the  Dntch  Qeot  lying  in 
wait  for  the  Spanish  galleons  &t,  iv, 
320.  321.  Origin  of  its  nsme,  823. 
Tlio  Bicht:  conmianderH  on  botheidiM 
lulled,  823— 3-2a.  Effect  produced  bi 
the  victory  of  the  Dutch,  804. 388.  889 
417.  441. 

Glse&LLBa,  Peter  van.  indomitable  go- 
vernor of  OaU'nd,  iv.  187.  Killed  " ' 
his  poet,  1S8.  Fate  of  liiseucceiisorB,ll 

QtLFlN.  English  agent  in  Zeeland  ;  his 
BuporfluouB  advice  to  the  queen,  ' 
28i.  On  the  character  of  the  Zc 
landers,  388.  PemiciouH  effect  of 
despatch  of  his  at  a  critical  moroen 
908,209.    See  403. 

OtRoNO,  Don  Fernando,  object  of  h 
misrion  t»  King  James,  iv.  4G6, 4S7. 

GrusTtNiASi,  Pompeio,  Italioa  engineer. 
Lis  floating  batterT  that  would  not 
float,  iv,  184.    Se^m. 

GrvRT,  officer  of  Hetuy  IV,  ill,  140. 
Wonnded  in  rescuing  the  kins',  ^'^■ 
Seems. 

GOA,  cajnt&l  of  the  Portugoese  East  In- 
dies, iv,  244.  ItB  importauct!  as  a 
mart :  hatred  nf  the  natives  for  their 
European  masters,  246,  247. 

GouzHBEuo,  defeat  ofTrachseesat,  ii.3. 

GoMARiTES  and  Arnjinians,  their  theo- 
lofrical  animosities,  iv,  630,  637. 

GosDT,  Cardinal,  iii.  BO.  Henry  tbi 
FoQrth'a  retort  lo  him,  87. 

OOHZAOA,  Hannibal,  Spanish  captain  a 
Zutphen.ii, 47.50-  MortaUy wounded 
52. 

QODBDOK  or  Qordan,  M.de.  govomrarnf 
Calais,  his  warning  to  Medina  Sidonla, 
il,  488.  Depriving  English  seamen  at 
their  prize,  495.406.  His  incapable 
legatee,  iii  387.    Sre  De  Vldoeon. 

Grafiqnx,  Agoslino.  i,  480.  His  dSbut 
as  a  volunler  diplomatist.  491.  Alee- 
Boge  confided  to  him  by  Parma ;  hia 
interview  with  Lord  Cobhani,  403, 4B8. 
Reporting  "both  liard  and  soft."  407. 
Impartitiit  pleasant  Intelligence  to 
Parma.  507.  Inlowspirits,  611.  Cause 
of  his  dlBcomforta,  512.  In  secret  con- 
clave with  the  queen's  ministers,  B14. 
Effect  of  his  babbling;  his  present  to 
Leicester.  622—524  See  i.  480.  SIS. 
519,021.  524.  ii,  06. 


0I1ANVE3.LB.  Cardinal,  i,  91.  4^1.407.0, 

68.  73.  45S. 

Gravb  its  reduction  determined  on  bj 
Parma,  i!,  10.  March  of  forces  to  prt»- 
tect  it,  11.  Fierce  fighting:  repulsBitf 
the  SponiorJa.  13 — !4.  Thcar  r<aieired 
attack  and  repoiso.  IH — 20.  Trcocheir 
of  the  governor  and  fata  of  himseff 
and  his  captains,  20. 21. 2»— 25.  Han- 
rice's  propBratlan  for  beri^^ing  it,  it, 
07.  Vjaitora  at  the  camp.  Oriental  and 
European,  110,  111.  Rceult  of  tha 
aiogo,  112.  Granted  to  theBpanirii 
matinceiB,  120,  130,  210. 

Gkat.  Lord,  why  not  the  best  man  to 
eend  to  the  Netherlands,  i,  835. 

GnoEinvicH,  diplomsiic  conferencm  at 
the  royal  palace  at,  i,  311. 317.  iii,  309. 
407. 

Gregory  XIII,  Pope,  opposed  to  the 
League.  1,  182. 

Qrboorv  XXV  (gfondnito).  evidenceeof 
his  eamestneea  agunst  heresy,  iii,  80. 
Dead.  145.  105. 

Gheville,  F^ilko,  on  Sidney's  qoarrel 
with  Osford,  i,  300.  On  the  outwud 
bearing  of  William  the  Silent.  371. 

GRtUBTokB.Llcaleiuuit,  Ilia  daring  tii^ 
upon  Parma,  ii,  641.  542. 

Grobnsvelt,  Arnold  de,  onmmandant 
of  81uys,hiaBcantyforce8,Li,26a.  Plm 
vainly  urged  by  hlin  on  Leicecner.SM, 
See  265. 

Obokhlo  or  Grol.  besieged  by  Mauilocb 
iii,  335.  Ambu^  and  count«r.«iQbuih 
and  their  alaugliteroug  restilts,  337—- 
341.  Splnula's  march  to  its  relief,  iv. 
333.266.   Retirement  of  Maurice.  3S7. 

Groninoek.  Schenk's  service  to  Phiiip 
at.  ii,  7.  Bosioeed  by  Maorice,  Hi,  110 
—118.  Wealth,  site,  nod  lustcni^ 
associations  of  the  city,  370.  3T1,  Psp 
fectnces  of  Its  fortificatioos^  273.  Hid 

Ciks  and  hair-breadth  escapee,  S78. 
ult  nf  the  m(»e  and  of  the  victor^ 
clemency,  374-^78.  Sec  iii,  SftS  lUU. 
iv,  288.  234.  434.  473.  S65  itoU. 
Qroitcb.  Hngo.  a  youlhfnl  attaohfi,  DL  • 
4S0.  A  strange  belief  of  his,  sea.  CSw- 
racterisingDouEa,  iv,  587.  Layingthe 


fonndation  of  his  future 

668.    See  iv,  230  note. 
GuBRREBA,  negotiating  with  the  mntl- 

neots.  iv,  210. 
Gdidiccioni,  Cesar,  his  exploit  at  Keon 

and  reward,  ii,  0. 
GDiBB,Hcnryof  Lorraine,  Dulto  of  ("Le 

BalaM,"  "Mudo").  i.  37.     Hlsphy- 

Biognnmy:canses  of  his  popularity.©, 

43.    Outdone  in  craft  by  Heniy  of 
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Navarre:  his  deeignB,  43.  Spy  and 
agent  of  Philip  of  Spain,  44.  His  rela- 
tions with  the  quean-mother  and  tac- 
tics towards  her,  44,  45.  Becoming 
daily  more  dangerous,  67.  An  under- 
tf^ing  in  which  he  failed,  68.  Warned 
by  PWUp,  107.  His  movements  and 
their  instigator  truly  indicated  by 
Henry  of  Navarre,  109.111.  Threatsof 
Henry  III  against  him :  subsidized  by 
Philip:  how  he  employed  Philip's  dol- 
lars, 111,  112.  Holy  League  concluded 
between  his  faction  and  Plillip,  113, 
114  [see  Holy  League].  Indiscreet: 
talking  and  not  doing:  admonished  by 
Philip,  116, 117.  Spiriting  away  Par- 
ma's supplies,  505.  520.  Still  dunning 
for  money:  need  for  his  being  suppled 
therewith,  u,  300—308.  316.  318.  Pur- 
suing Henry  III  to  the  death,  340.  His 
victories :  enthusiasm  for  liim  in  Paris, 
341.  425.  Emblematic  gift  to  him  by 
the  pope,  422.  His  entry  incognito 
into  Paris :  how  discovered :  his  tri- 
umphal progress,  426 — 430.  Named 
Generalissimo  of  France,  431.  The 
English  ambassador's  retort  on  his 
offers  of  protection,  431,  432.  His  end. 
558.  Sir  Henry  Umton's  challengo  to 
him,  iii,  141  note.  See  ii,  807. 339. 423. 
iv,  370. 

QuiSE,  Duke  of,  successor  to  the  above, 
see  Joinville,  prince  of. 

Gunpowder  Plot,  iv,  282.   See  Fawkes. 

Guzman,  Henriquez  de,  false  proclama- 
tion by,  ii,  556. 

GwTNN,  David,  his  heroic  exploit  in  the 
•  Armada,  ii.  471—473. 

Gybant,  Captain,  govwnor  of  Gertruy- 
denberg,  killed,  iii,  263. 

Haen,  Captain,  bold  feat  of,  iii,  262, 263. 
Hague,  the,  its  aspect  a,^d  environs,  i, 

410.    Its  old  mlace  and  banquetting 

hall  411.    i&<5  Holland.    Netherlands. 
Hakkius,  Dutch  preacher,  his  brutal 

conduct,  i,  16. 
Ham,  treacherous  surrender  of,  and  fato 
-    of  the  traitor,  iii,  324—326.    Spanish 

memory  of  the  event,  334. 
Hamart,  the  traitor  at  Grave,  iv,  97. 

See  Hemart. 
Hans,  Maurice's  trumpeter,  killed,  iv, 

206.    His  murder  avenged,  Md. 
Harlem,  iii,  102. 
Hart,  Captain,  his  swimming  feats  at 

Sluys,  ii,  264  270. 
Hart,  Lieutenant,  his  bravery,  iv,  122, 

123. 
Hatton,  Sir  Christopher,  Elizabeth's 
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vice-chamberlain ;  value  of  his  leg  to 
him,  i,  370.  His  sound  advice  to  Lei- 
cester, 418.  His  volunteer  son,  ii,  85. 
Consequence  of  his  dealing  "  plainly 
and  dutifully  "  with  the  queen,  211. 

Haultain,  Admiral,  governor  of  Wal- 
cheron,  his  untoward  fate,  i,  210.  223. 

Haultain,  Vice-Admiral,  iv,  123.  On 
the  watch  for  Spanish  troops  afloat, 
227.  His  attack  on  the  ships  and  deal- 
ings with  their  living  cargoes,  229. 252. 
His  affiiir  with  Fazardo's  squadron, 
270 — ^272.  Returning  with  a  crack  in 
his  reputation,  274.    See  273.  3ia 

Haultepenne,  Seigneur  de,  his  oppor- 
tune aid  at  the  rescue  of  Bois-le-Duc, 
i,  176 — 178.  Commended  by  Parma  to 
Philip's  grateful  notice,  i,  179.  Go- 
vernorship conferred  on  him  to 
Schenk's  die^ust,  ii,  7.  Opposed  to  and 
beaten  by  Schenk  at  Werll,  8,  9.  Re- 
called from  Neusz.  18.  26.  Gelder  be- 
trayed to  him,  180.  His  end,  267.  See 
ii,  32. 

Havre,  Marquis  of,  hungry  for  cflBce.  iii, 
280.  His  hatred  of  Fuentes,  321,  322. 
Evil  elements  in  his  character,  861. 
Characterising  Elizabeth  and  Olden 
Bameveldt,  464.  599. 

Haavkinp,  Sir  John,  the  navigator,  ii, 
101. 282.  Impatient  to  be  at  the  Span- 
iards, 447,  448.  His  ship  the  Victory 
in  action  with  the  Armada,  476.  479. 
481.  483.  485.  487.  496.  503.  Angry 
with  Drake,  477.  525.  Knighted,  M 
Dead,  iii,  881.    See  ii,  475.  492.  520. 

Heemskerk,  Jacob,  Dutch  arctic  navi- 
gator, iii,  561.  568.  Manoeuvring  with 
the  bears,  564. 567.  Unexpected  meet- 
ing with  friends,  574, 575.  His  oriental 
adventures:  capture  of  a  rich  carrack, 
iv,  108,  109.  His  origin,  various  ven- 
tures, personal  appearance,  manners, 
318,  319.  Fleet  put  under  his  com- 
mand, 320.  His  preparations  and  anti- 
cipations, 320,  S21.  His  harangue  to 
his  comrades,  and  plan  of  operations, 
322—324.  Alongside  the  Spanish  ad- 
miral: mortally  wounded;  his  last 
moments,  325,  826.  Honour  paid  to 
his  remains,  329.  Effect  of  his  victory, 
364.  See  iii,  560—572.  576,  577.  iv, 
133.  823  note.  827,  828. 

Heinrichzoon,  Lambert,  Se^  Lambert. 

Held,  Matthew,  joining  in  a  perilous 
adventure,  iii,  7.  His  tell-tale  catarrh, 
10.  Among  the  faithless  faithful  only 
he,  895. 

Helmichius  and  Queon  Elizabeth,  ii, 
443. 


Hblf^EIN,  Koender  van.  QioniD^n  dele- 
gate, Iv,  484. 

HS(aiit,  of  Hamart,  Baron,  murendere 
Qrave  to  Parma,  il,  20,  21.23.  Inten.'st 
made  to  save  him:  hia  end,  £4,  Sfi. 
Sm  Lv,  97. 

Hekchuan,  Capt^n,  bis  replks  to  a  re- 
negade's traitoroua  propos&la,  ii,  174. 

HBtTEASB,  Sir  Thomas,  instract^d  by  tUc 
queen  to  nmriraand  and  aupe-reede 
Laicestar,  1,  418—121.  433,  fflaembar- 
Taaamcnta,  439.  Information  foraishMl 
by  Davison  ... 

Delivers  the 
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,8  much  hurt  with  honesty  a 
othoiBwitii  nBiightinesa,4l(I.  Hison 
tion  to  the  oonucil,  447.  Text  of  th 
queen's  InBtruotions  on  her  releatin); 
towards  Leicester  and  tho  States,  4{II, 
403  Tiolet.  Relieved  and  perplex  esI  at 
once'  his  temonstratory  oomments  on 
the  quoen'B  conduct,  465,  468.  The 
queen'a  new  accugatino  ogainat  him. 
469.  470.  471.  DiBtreasing  effect  of 
her  "  BO  contrikrious  directions  "  upon 
him,  473 — 473,  A  "paper  plaister" 
for  him  -.  his  aaplratloa  thereon,  470. 
In  England :  efiivct  of  his  original 
mi89ioii,  484.  480.  Bee  440.  441.  44.?. 
44fi.  457.  407.  468. 478.  481.  491.  SOO. 
608.620. 
Henry  III,  of  France  (Valoia),  i,  38,  SO. 
Offer  of  the  Netherlands  wvereigot;  to 
Mm.  30.  5S.  04,  Hia  cSirocter,  nn- 
masculine  varies,  hatred  of  tho  Hn- 
guenote,  87,  38.  Extravagances  of  liis 
laiiiiom;  an  Englishman's  picture  of 
their  doings,  89,  40.  Hia  fratrlddal 
proposal  to  Henry  of  Navarro,  48.  Re- 
sult of  hia  attempt  to  seduce  tho  latter 
back  to  Paris  and  popery,  49.  At  flat- 
tering estimate  of  him,  59.  Another 
side  to  the  picture,  61.  Return  from 
Lyons :  "  in  it  groat  dump."  09.  Plot 
for  setting  him  and  Philip  FI  bj  the 
eaiB,  nscnbed  to  queen  Elizabeth,  70. 
His  longings,  and  temjiting  oflbrs  to 
William  of  Orange  for  tboNetherlands 
sea-board.  71.  "  Seeking  to  blear  the" 
eyes  oftba  world,"  Bl,  Hiareception 
of  tho  envoys  fVom  the  Statee-Qetieral 
and  sentimental  parting  with  thcm.OQ, 
07.  Priie  rejected  by  him  on  the  oc- 
casion, 1)8.  Taken  lo  task  by  the  Span- 
ish ambassador,  D9,  lOO.  His  true  ob- 
ject in  entertaining  the  Netherlands 
embassy,  100,  101  104.  105.  107.  His 
own  account  of  wliat  passed  between 
himself  and  Meadoza,  103.     Under- 


ptaoding  between  himself  and  Pani>»l 
relative  to  the  provinc««,  106.    Pn>>fl 
poees'war  against  England  to  Philta 
11.  107.    Forbids  Henry  <Jf  NavarrB  m 
aid   tho  provinces,   110,      Mutloi'"^ 
vengeance  againec  the  Guiaes :  :  .  . 
dark  as  to  the  real  author  of  his  oi 
troublee.  111.    Hia  poeition  in  "^ 
to  the  parties  to  the  Holy  League.  IU>' V 
115,    Contempt  of  Ouise  for  fflm,  ll&fl 
His  governor,  117,  Denounced  in '*"' 
League's  manifesto,   120.      Eff 
those  denunciations  upon  tun 
Helpless  in  the  haoda  of  bis  c 
and  prime  mJnister:  eitirpatorydi 
demanded  of  him  by  the  Lctague,  li_ 
Choosing  between  leaf  ue  and  coiiaM- 
league:  his  chirice,  ISO,  131.    Action 
taken  by  Endand  on  bureftualtoud 
the  Dutch.  ^.   Hia  duplicity  beyond 
the  ken  of  the  English  queen,  800^ 
Afihmted  by  BUaabeUt,  ii,  194.    AM-  1 
tnde  of  Philip  and  Onise  tonwds  hhn;,l 
Mb  helpleHs  position,  317.  £18,  830— J 
841.^,434,336.    Anathnuitiied  la  1 
tho  pulpits,  433.     Plot  of  the  LeagM  J 
BgalJist  him,  42G,     Spa'         '       •--■ 
should  have  struck.  426-    _.. 
by  bis  mother:  his  flight  from  P 
430.     Formally  reconciled  to  (h 
virtnallydepoBod,  431, 433.  Dcwllym 
quirementa  for  his  future  tnuiqulJIlt^ 
results  of  the  murder  of  ihe  Uuisw 
558,  559.    His  own  end,  560.    8ee& 
1B7.  3ia  ii,  461.  403.  lu.  1. 188. 185. , 

Henht  IV  of  Fnmce  and  Navure,  (thi 
"Bcarnciie  Huguenot  ")L  38.  87.   A»l 
Bailed  from  the  pulpit,  43.  Too  A  "~ 
for  Henry  of  Quiae,  43. 

'  appearance;  prominence  in  hinwy,  41 
Incidents  of  his  birth :  Ms  eailyti'' 
ing,  46,  47,  His  marriage,  Ana  tbl  . 
espousal  and  subeequenc  abinntiaBtl 
the  popish  faith,  47.  48.     Hia  pi  " 

Ecies,    his  wife   and  her  nuid 
nour,48,  Resultof  S%ar'aKtteiiiTita'l 


city  for  kingcraft,  52.  ReBolve  of  U 
English  court  as  lohowhe  "lai^itb* 
induced  to  off'end  the  king  of  9m'"  " ' ' 
H4.  Secret  mlsHloa  sent  by  the  B~ 
to  hun,  106,  UiB  advice  and  gcM 
off'er:  proMbition  put  upon  the  1« 
109,  110.  A  welhniunded  suspldon  01 
his.  Ill,  His  righCof  succession  to  tl  ~ 
crown,  how  disposed  of  by  PbiUp  ai 
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the  Guises,  113.  Glancinpf  into  the 
ftiture,  119.  His  manifesto  in  reply  to 
that  of  the  League,  and  challenge  to 
Guise,  121—123.  Effect  of  the  promul- 
gation of  the  edict  of  Nemours  ujwn 
nis  mustachio,  132.  Excommunicated 
by  Sixtus  V :  his  satirical  retort,  132, 
133.  His  victory  at  Coutras,  ii,  340. 
Rewarding  a  bold  Welshman,  473. 
His  protection  sought  by  Henry  III, 
659.  Proclaimed  king  as  Henry  IV, 
560.  Stand  taken  by  him  in  regard 
to  religious  matters,  561,  562.  iii.  45. 
47.  Puudoxical  elements  in  his  char- 
acter: seeming  doubtfulness  of  his 
ch&Qces,  iiL  4§.  49.  His  battle  with 
and  victory  over  the  League  at  Ivry, 
50—57.  His  possible  motives  for  not 
marehing  instanter  on  Paris,  68,  59. 
Beoeiving  and  answering  a  Lengue  de- 
putation, 66 — 68.  Meeting  Parma  face 
to  face :  differences  between  the  mili- 
taiy  tactics  of.  the  two,  77.  91.  142. 
Advancing  on  Paris;  composition  of 
his  forces,  78,  79.  Out-generalled  bv 
Parma  :  his  troops  disbanded,  82 — 84. 
His  attempted  escalade,  and  blamable 
boldness,  85,  86.  His  real  road  to 
Paris :  an  attitude  unsuspected  by  the 
protestant  leaders,  88,89.  Rescuing 
nis  old  marshal  (Biron) :  on  Famesc's 
flank,  91.  His  envoy's  mission  to  the 
Hague  and  its  result,  131 — 134.  In- 
vests Rouen :  Elizabeth's  advice  to 
him,  134—136.  Divided  coimsels,139. 
Rushing  into  peril :  lives  self-sacrificed 
to  save  him,  140, 141.  His  wound  on 
the  occasion,  141  note.  142.  Combat 
between  his  jester  and  a  scion  of  Lor- 
raine, 144.  Cautious  for  once,  146. 
Again  outgeneralled :  taking  counsel 
with  the  English  ambassador,  151 — 
163.  Policy  involved  in  his  anticipatod 
recognition  by  the  Pope :  efforts  of  his 
foes  to  prevent  it,  and  exclude  him 
fipom  his  throne,  194—200.209,210.214. 

232.  Attitude  of  Pope  Clement  VIII 
towards  him,  195.  230.  240,  241.  Tlie 
cardinal-legate's  manifesto  against 
him,  232,  233.  Replying  to  his  "  poli- 
tical "  friends'  importunities :  confer- 
ence between  them  and  the  Leaguers, 

233,  234.  Preserving  his  attitude :  his 
assembly  for  "instruction,"  conversion 
to  Romanism  and  consecration,  234 — 
236. 239,  240.  242—244.  An  "  aside  " 
to  his  mistress,  241.  His  entry  into 
Paris,  244,  245.  Principle  represented 
by  him  :  epoch  marked  by  his  so-called 
conversion,  245,  246.  393.  His  bargain 


with  and  comical  revenge  upon  a  cor- 
pulent conspirator,  250,  251.  Effect  of 
nis  conversion  on  his  Dtitch  and  Eng- 
lish friends :  Elizabeth's  letter  to  him, 
252 — ^254.  Poison  and  other  plots 
*  against  his  life,  295.  317.  His  secret 
mission  to  Spain :  apprehensions  ex- 
cited by  it :  his  proposal  for  the  In- 
fanta's hand,  304—309.  His  mission  to 
England  and  the  States-General,  and 
plan  of  military  operations  against 
Spain,  810 — 313.  Warming  more  to- 
wards the  States  and  cooling  towards 
England,  314,  315.  His  declaration 
of  war  against  Spain,  and  confessed 
error  of  style  therein,  317,  318.  Again 
rescuing  Biron,  344.  Captures  Dijon, 
345.  His  mission  to  Rome  for  absolu- 
tion and  its  results,  345, 346.  His  visit 
to  Cambray :  loss  of  the  city,  348.  His 
triple  jest,  359.  Flattering  Elizabeth 
and  striving  to  cajole  her  ambassador, 
362 — 365.  Success  of  his  champions 
at  Marseilles,  366.  His  perils  at  Calais : 
military  and  diplomatic  transactions 
concerning  it,  and  their  results,  366— 
374.  [See  Calais.]  His  reply  to  pro- 
posals for  dismembering  his  kingdom, 
391—393.  His  treaty  of  alliance  with 
England  and  Holland  :  fraud  practised 
on  the  latter,  397—409.  458.  461,  462. 
In  a  false  position,  410.  Mission  con- 
fided by  him  to  Ancel,  411.  414.  417. 
Intriguing  with  a  Spanish  ag^nt ;  the 
archduke's  gift  to  him,  417—419.  459, 
460.  His  consternation  at  the  loss  of 
Amiens,  437.  His  measures  for  retak- 
ing it,  and  their  result,  440.  452.  Ros- 
njrs  plan  for  recruiting  his  finances ; 
its*  morality,  438 — 440.  Communicates 
his  peace  negotiations  with  Spain  to 
Elizabeth :  his  duplicity,  468,  469. 
Call  upon  him  by  the  States :  his  com- 
plaint against  Elizabeth,  475, 476.  His 
reception  of  an^  conferences  with  the 
Dutch  envoys  on  the  peace  question, 
480—486.  Signs  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  Spain :  its  terms,  498—500.  His 
payments  to  the  nobles  of  Franco  as 
the  price  of  their  allegiance,  501.  His 
political  schemes  and  his  new  mistress: 
turns  his  back  on  the  Huguenots,  591. 
592.  His  marriage  pr^ects  probable 
and  improbable,  593.  His  disposal  of 
the  Biron  plot  against  him  and  mock 
indignation  on  the  occasion,  iv,  104 
7i4)te.  Head  of  the  conspiracy,  149. 
His  rebuke  to  ambassador  Tassis  relar 
tive  thereto,  149, 150.  Inglorious  ob- 
sttcles  to  his  crossing  the  Channel  to 


visit  EUizabotb,  lol,  tUa  opignuuiDatic 
eetiimiteof  JomesI,  1G8.  Histacdca  re- 
lative to  Spttin,  Enelaiid,  and  tlie  Pro- 
Tinc«B,  189  note.  His  grv&i  iiolitical 
echeme:  effect  of  his  BmbasHBdur'a 
SatterieB  on  JomeB,  172—177.  HiB  all- 
vice  to  tbo  Dutch  SlateB,  and  ilBeffectB, 
ISO.  Hia  receptioDB  of,  and  compli- 
mentary gift  to,  Spinoltt,  333.  254.  330, 
Quarrel  with  Do  BonJlUm,  207.  Er 
Bsperatedwilh  the  Dutch  in  regard  t 
their  attitade  towards  BjnQola,  S5f 
268.  370.  His  deaigns  apon  the  Eepi 
blic.370.288— 281I.871.373.  379.  His 
special  tuiSBion  to  thit  Hague,  317. 868- 
A^puuentB  urged  OD  him  by  Barbeii- 
ni,  369.  Hia  eetimate,  and  eelectiou  for 
hia  purposes,  of  Joannin,  370,  371. 
Alive  to  the  circujiiBtBiiceB  lif  his  times, 
Sn— 373.  His  boast  as  to  the  mili  tar; 
Btrength  of  hia  kingdom;  qualifying 
influenceB  of  tbo  Huguenot  clunicnl, 
373,  374,  376.  Btate  of  Ihingsat  n-hich 
he  winked,  375.  Ulsintrigiiea  against 
ProtcatantiBm,  377.  Deaf  tohlslinaDct! 
minister's  lectures :  result  desired  by 
both,  378.  Conferences  of  Ms  envoys 
with  the  Dutch  statesmen,  883—389. 
400. 415.  011—513.  His  new  Sponiab 
marriage  plot,  and  dajilidty  towards 
the  Stales,  464—188.  488.  Detected 
in  hia  double  game :  his  bullying  reply 
to  hia  accuser,  468,  469.  His  attenapta 
upon  tho  fidoUly  of  Maurice  and  Bamo- 
veld  and  their  roaults,  476.  479—481. 
307.  OSbnce  given  to  him  Iff  Mnurice'e 
BecretemisBary,503,6U(I.  Hisscolding 
letter  to  Maurice  theieon,  507 — 509. 

Henbt  of  Lorraine,  »ee  0  oise. 

llENltr  of  Nassau,  Breda  forttlicd  by,  ii 
6.  On  a  diplomatic  miaaion,  iv,  13t 
138.  161.    In  FhmderB,  201. 

Hekrt  VIII  of  England,  character  of 
his  religious  persecutions,  i,  23. 

Henbt,  Prince  of  Wales,  marriage  pro- 
ject regarding,  iv.  381.  383.  380. 

Hentzrsb,  Paul,  on  tbo  manners  of  the 
English,  temp.  Elis.  i.  300. 

UBRAUUtKiiE,  Captidu  Charles  dc.  at  the 
KowEQBtjn  fight,  i,  331.  Heading  a 
perilous  venture  :  ita  result,  iii,  7 — 18. 
His  succeaaful  stroke  at  Huy,  319, 
Pretending  to  be  accessible  to  corrupt 
offiirs.  337.    See  ii,  383.  334. 

Hekbtics,  treaty  for  the  extermination 
of,  i.  lit  110.  Philip  of  Spain's  rooted 
determination  against  them,  350 — S38. 
Value  of  heresy  to  navigators,  iii.  36, 
EiecutionsbrlaMotle.saO;  Last  and 
worst  murder  for  heresy,  446. 


EBT.E.  William,  warning  Queen  Ella- 
beth  of  dangers  threatuning  her,  i.  8 
note.  On  the  death  of  WiUiun  the 
Silent,  and  ita  effect  on  his  country 
man,  13  note.  On  Maurice  of  Holland, 
l^  iwtt.  Uisi'Mt  loWilliam'swidow, 
17  note.  On  the  effect  prodneed  by 
Bnrghley's  pamphlet,  33.  On  PhtUpV 
attempt  to  vfin  over  Henry  of  Katarw; 
4S  iwie.  On  the  longinc^  of  the  French 
king  for  a  footing  on  Dutch  grqund. 
71.  Text  of  his  letlor  to  Queen  Ellm- 
bcth  theri>on.  Slid,  autc  3.  On  tho  ml 
of  the  Dutch  piincos  and  people  in  fit 
vourof  an  EneUsh  alliance,  73.74.  76. 
Hbiimanii,  Wolfert,  his  gallant  defeat 
of  the  Portuguese  fleet,  iv,  106, 107. 
Carrying  the  Achim  envoys  to  Bd- 
hind,  110. 
HiBTOBT,.  point  of  view  from  whicU  man 
is  judgi^  by,i,  8.  Facilities  of  obUun. 
ing  information  according  to  modeni 
historians,  S4.  Hiatoricw  chymistiy 
how  rendered  tnasible,  31S.  Bisloricst 
events  aa  modiiied  by  material  iigcn- 
ciM,  iii,  470.  &e  iii.  30,518. 
HonoKSN.  representativs  of  the  arch- 
duke in  London,  avowinglds  master'* 
duplicity,  iv,  440. 
HoHiafLO,  Count  ("  Conn  t  d'OIoc,"  "  Hoi- 
lach,"  and  "  Uollock," )  ^caeisl-in- 
chlof  under  Prince  Maonee:  1,  13. 
"  Wholly  French,"  73.  Would  tibvj 
Queen  Elizabeth  "more  thtui  any 
earthly  jirince,"  74.  Dangorons  ele- 
ments in  his  character,  151,  163.  His 
ill-managed  attack  upon  and  nqiulse 
from  Boie-le-duc,  175—178.  Hia 
remoreo  upon  tho  occasion,  170.  Be- 
trievea  his  reputation  at  LieikenshiKik, 
188.  Command  aeaigued  to  Itim  at  the 
Kowenstyn,  208.  209.  ?10.  211. 
latal  blunder,  premature  feat 
and  diagrocQ,  315.  235,  228. 830. 
wonstauce  addressed  to  him  by  Sunt 
Aldegonde,  2G0.  270.  His  threat 
against  Villiors  and  postion  in  Lei- 
cester's esteem,  395,  S06.  His  daring 
braveryat  Grave,  ii, 11 — 14.  Pleading 
for  a  trwtor,  34.  In  bad  odour  witt 
his  English  comrades,  37.  His  self 
denying  conduct  when  dangerously 
wounded,  fiO,  Out  of  favour  with  Lei- 
cester, 80.  Carouse  at  his  qnartcn: 
Ida  assault  upon  Edward  Nonis  and 
its  consoqueoccB.  02—98.  140—151 
His  threat  against  the  English  caval. 
ly,  183-  Hia  cbai^  against  LiuceBter : 
orders  of  the  queen  thereon,  334 — 3!t7. 
211,  343.  ChaJge8.of  the  Lcioeatriani 
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against  him,  205.  275.  His  foray  into 
Brabant,  267.  His  report  on  the  cap- 
ture of  Breda,  iii,  15.  Knuckling  under 
to  his  old  pupil,  261.  His  marriage  and 
its  accompaniments,  319.  Hunting  bri- 
^mds,  337.  Quarrelling  with  Maurice: 
S^ing  Philip's  attempt  upon  his  fideli- 
ty, 356.  At  the  siege  of  Tumhout,  426. 
429.  Afiair  from  which  he  was  ex- 
cluded, iv,  5.  His  death :  summing  up 
of  his  character,  275.  See  i,  200.  424. 
520.  U.  39.  79.  86.  91.  137.  157,  158. 
18a  215,  216.  243.  257.  325.  327.  350. 
355.  418.  iii,  7. 

Holland,  its  physical  features,  jwpula- 
tion,  &c.,  i,  8.  Modal  emblematic  of 
its  forlorn  condition,  18.  Charge 
against  it  and  Zeeland  of  indiflference 
to  the  fate  of  Antwerp,  171.  Their 
bearing  in  reference  to  a  reconciliation 
with  Spain,  267,  268.  Influence  on 
their  prosperity  of  the  subjugation  of 
the  Belgian  cities,  269.  England's  stake 
in  the  safety  of  the  Islands,  374—376. 
381.  Era  inaugurated  by  England  and 
Holland,  382.  State  of  the  islands  af- 
ter twenty  years'  war :  pictures  drawn 
by  Leicester  and  his  suite,  383 — 386. 
Naval  strength,  and  contempt  for 
Philip's  intended  armada,  386—388. 
ItB  complaint  as  to  its  share  in  the 
State  Council,  iii,  34.  Ever  ready  to 
bear  its  quota  of  taxation,  375,  376. 
Its  dealing  with  the  users  of  starch  in 
a  time  of  scarcity,  377.  Its  progress  in 
silk  manufacture,  iv,  231.  Omnipo- 
tence of  Advocate  Bameveldt,  300. 
Cities  opposed  to  a  truce,  504,  505. 
Their  submission,  5)4.  Its  per  centa^ 
of  contribution  to  gcjneral  fund,  5o9. 
565  note.   See  Netherlands.    Zeeland. 

Holy  Leafj^ue,  scheme  contemplated  by 
the,  i,  5.  'Madam  League,'  41.  Its 
chief,  45.  Conclusion  of  the  treaty 
whereon  it  was  based :  its  parties  and 
objects,  113,  114.  Its  progress,  110, 
117.  Position  of  European  rulers  and 
I)eoples  at  its  advent,  118,  119.  Its 
manifesto  issued :  scope  thereof,  119, 
120.  Henry  of  Valois  its  plaything. 
ii,  341.  Its  intents  with  regard  to  Eng 
land,  846.  Its  head,  and  its  chief 
commander,  400.  Pursuing  its  objects 
in  Paris:  Guise'd  triumphs:  its  first 
victims  at  the  stake,  422 — 481.  More 
pipist  than  Pope  Sixtus,  iii,  45.  61. 
fent  on  dismembering  France,  46. 
Defeat  of  its  forces  at  Ivry,  52 — 58.  Its 
envoys  in  conference  with  Henry  IV 
and  his  representatives,  66 — 68.  233 — 


237.  Triumphant  in  Paris,  84,  85.  89. 
125—127.  Burnt  in  effigy,  242.  Out- 
generalled  by  Henry,  245.  Departure 
of  its  garrison,  247.  Costly  and  useless 
to  Philip,  290.  305.  315.  Dead  and  bur- 
ied, 409.  See.m,  139—144.  147.  iv,  57. 

Hoofd's  great  history  of  the  War  of  In- 
dependence, iv,  568. 

HooGSTRAATEN,  Seized  and  fortified  by 
the  Spanish  mutineers,  iv,  92, 100. 102. 
Their  reception  of  Maurice  there  and 
delivery  of  the  town  to  him,  129, 130. 

HoDTMANN  brothers,  pioneer  Dutch  na- 
vigators, iii,  577. 

HouTMANN,  Frederick,  governor  of  Am- 
boyna,  iv,  423. 

HouwAERTS,  John  Baptist,  description 
of  his  pageant,  vision,  &c.  in  honour 
of  Archdiie  Eftiest,  iii,  285—289. 

Howard  of  Effingham,  Charles  Lord, 
Lord  Admiral,  u,  204.  407.  445.  A 
trinitv  he  trustisd  never  to  be  saved  by, 
448.  his  defiant  bearing  and  his  com- 
plaints, 449 — 451.  Complement  of  his 
fleet :  his  chief  officers,  454,  455.  His 
prayer  to  the  queen,  457.  His  fleet  at 
sea :  the  fight  with  the  Armada,  474. 
479 — 505.  Neglect  of,  and  ravages  of 
sickness  among  his  sailors  afterwards : 
his  griefs  thereat,  524.  Heading  a  new 
attack  on  Simin,  iii,  384.  Result  of 
his  over-cautiousness,  388. 

Huguenots,  characteristic  utterances  of 
an  old  leader  of  the,  i.  S5.  Hatred  of 
Henry  of  Valois  towards  them,  88. 
Their  conduct  before  battle:  their  royal 
chieftain,  50.  Their  views  as  to  the 
results  of  an  alliance  between  France 
and  the  States-General,  59, 60.  Pro- 
mulgation of  the  edict  of  Nemours 
against  them,  131.  Fighting  at  Ivry, 
iii,  55.  Ilauffing  their  heads  in  despair, 
245.  252.  Their  leaders  denounced  by 
Henry  IV,  591,  592.  Their  numbers, 
strength,  and  infiuence  in  France,  iv, 
373,  374  370.  Efforts  of  Henry  to  set 
them  against  each  other,  87^. 

HuLBT,  iii,  100.  Captured  by  Maurice, 
115.  Subsequent  surrender  to  the 
Si)aniards :  alleged  slaughter  on  the 
occasion,  894—390. 

Human  fat,  why  esteemed  by  the  Dutch 
surgeons,  iv,  74. 

Hungary,  iv.  104. 

HuNSDON^  Henry  Lord,  ii,  204.  His 
army  a  fiction,  451.  515.  Grumbled  at 
by  Leicester,  520. 

Hut,  captured  and  recaptured,  iii,  819. 

Idl^quez,  Don  Juan  do,  Bocrctary  of  state 


J  Philip  n,  il.  308.  4G&  A  fickJishi 
loment,  534.  53.5.  Nutd  of  PhUlp  111 
far  his  eetv'vxa.  iv,  353.  His  BabmiB- 
uon  to  the  new  state  of  things,  354 
UiTiQgupttpoiQt,458.  8Miii,71.  508. 

Imbec,  Cotmt.kiUed  bfhiacaptor,  iv,  01. 

lUBlZE,  or  Imln'ze,  John  van,  goyemorof 
Dendennonde,  beheaded,  i,  SI.  f'   "" 

IiiDi&and  the  liutcbnaTigatoTS,: 
—549.  iv,  103. 319.  AdmirBl  Mateliefl*8 
csploitH,  417 — iS6.  Eiclualvo  cli 
of  Spain,  SIO.  379.  430.  460.  402. 
Eflbrta  to  deprive  Uia  provinces  of 
their  trade  with  India,  380.  381.  438. 
Confereoceo  tliereon,  443—450.  Beenlt 
of  Boine,  518.  522—524.  Set-  Datch 
EuBl  India,  Compaii.T. 

litPANTA  Of  Spain,  dnogbter  of  Philip 
U.    Sec  aara  lealidia. 

Infakta,  daughlcr  of  Philip  III.  miir. 
riage  projectB  rogwding  her,  iv,  381. 
283:284.380. 

Innocent  IX,  pope,  caoec  of  Ma  death, 
iii,  135. 

iKqnisiTiOS,  caoae  of  the  fight  of  tli 
Datch  provinces  Hgainat  the,  i.  1< 
Established  in  France  bj  the  Lei^gni 
ii,  433.  481.  Warred  egalnst  by  the 
States,  Ui,  30.  Philip's  efforts  to 
estahlisli  ite  anpTemac}',  131. 138. 18u. 
Paramount  in  Spain,  530, 537.  543.  iv, 
331,339.    Sea  ii,  260.  iv,  538.  530. 

iRELASD  In  relation  to  England  and 
Spain,  i,  30,  305.  3S5.  ii,  308.  340,  408. 
Stanley'Btbreatencdgame.ii,  174. 170. 
SponiBli  fleet  destined  for  its  coast,  iii, 
SO.  410,  420.  The  InvaHion  and  its  re- 
sult, iv,  04, 05.  AlwaysrebeUious,  139, 
140.  342.  381. 

IitlBH  kemes  in  Holland,  their  costumes 
and  customs,  li.BS.lSB.  160, 163. 170. 

IBI.E  of  ^Vight,  Spanish  intontionB 
against  tlie,  ii,  408,  481. 

IvBT,  preliminaries  to  the  battle  of,  iii,' 
SO— 5a     The  battle,  64—67. 

Jacobeook,  Jacob  ("  Koppen  Loppen," 
"  Run^iway  Jacob")  his  cowardice  and 
its  conBequencea.  I,  163.    Now  onler- 

Siriae  entrusted  to  him,  103.  How  he 
bllowed  out  Ilia  instructions,  103, 107, 
Irreparable  resiUte  of  Ills  neglect,  198. 
200.  At  the  attack  on  the  KowpnBtyo, 
211,  All  his  blunders  expiated,  233. 
234  no«. 
J  AXES  1  of  Eogland  Mid  VI  of  Bcoilond,  a 
presumed  tool  in  Spanish  Lands,  ii, 
248.  303.  34Q.  448.  Fears  on  Spain's 
part.430,  A  eonfinocd heretic,  46S,  iii, 
48,     Ground  of  Philip's  hope  of  help 


from  him,  419.  His  accenicoi  to  the 
lilnglisb  throne,  and  irmption  thoteon 
of  hJB  countrymen  into  England.  Iv, 
183.189,  His  reckless  prodigality,  140, 
Expenses  of  his  household,  141.  Hb 
religious  Intolerance,  love  of  picron. 
live,  pedantic  habits,  £c.  141 — 143, 
His  reply  to  the  compUmenlaty  W 
itinf^o  of  the  Dutch  envoy,  148.  Hii 
dread  of  his  queen:  Henry  IV'e  joka 
upon  him,  157,158.  Hisprohitutionrf 
the  uBoal  marks  of  resncct  to  the  lata 
queen  Elizabeth,  160.  His  confennoM 
with  and  hnapitnlities  towards  the 
French  embassy,  161-167.  17^—176. 
Effect  of  De  Ro^nr's  eloqaence  npon 
him,  177— 180.  fiisontl.Spuusb.uitl- 
Austrian  arrangement  with  Frana^ 
and  contemporaneous  treaty  with 
Spain,  219,330. 348.  Conceding  a  pdnt 
to  tho  Dutch  envoy  and  eilendng  iha 
Spaniard,  321,  233.  HiscoUoqny  witb 
and  eflbrts  to  reassure  the  Dntch  am- 
bassador, 333  note.  Triumt^of  Spft- 
nish  policyinhiscouncils.SST.  BBteC 
of  theGny  Fawkesdiecoveiy  vpnnliia 
marriage  schemes  and  plottinn  witli 
Spiim,357.  379— 283,  Bis  ejntBds  for 
the  Nctherlonders.  270.  His  decdgna 
upon  their  country,  380,  831  Seudiig 
special  envoys  to  them,  3S9.  Sapion- 
e8tobjectofbislove,4W.  PUto— '^- 


Ststes,  581, 033.   J^f  tv.  414  440.4SS. 
4GT.  521,     See  also  Scotland. 
JAKE9.  captain  Thomas.  Bghting  at,  and 
writing  homo  about,  the  attack  on  ihs 
Eowenstyn,  i,  311  note.  214.223,224 

Janbenb,  Zacharias.inventororthetdo. 

scope  and  microscope,  iv,  370- 
Janbzoon,  captain.  "Long  H&TT7,''attha 

attack  on  Olbraltor,  iv,^.  Killed.  836. 
Java,  Iv,  100. 
Jkuthin,  Pierre,  prc^dent  of  the  parila- 


hlH  character,  859—371.  875,  Hii 
dress  to  the  States,  388—385.  On  tbo 
determination  of  the  States  to  be  their 
own  masters,  402.  His  advice  to  them. 
407.  409.  437.  450.  BieriDistermir- 
poses,  450,  Catechised  by  Bamevcldt, 
450.  Result  he  was  prepared  for,  461 
Els  relations  and  conferencts  with 
Maurice,  478, 476.  479.  488.  And  with 
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Bamevcldt,  481.  His  estimate  of  both, 
504.  Foreseeing  a  stormy  483.  His 
arguments  in  favour  of  a  Jruce,  494 — 
499.511 — 513.  Denouncing  Lambert's 
iiBLlsehoods,  506  note.  Tricking  presi- 
dent Richardot,  518,  519.  Point  right- 
ly urged  by  him,  52i3.  His  appeal  on 
behalf  of  the  Catholics,  5:^7—530. 
Warning  Maurice,  645.  /8e«iii,234.  iv, 
415.  448.  453.  459.  400.  401.  400.  407. 
484  489.  501.  505.  507.  514 

Jesuits,  work  proposed  for  the,  iii,  22, 
23.  Work  done  by  them.  111  440. 
King  James's  horror  of  tlu^m,  iv,  219. 
267.  279.  Their  reappearance  and  do- 
ings in  France,  220,  221.  Animosity 
against  them  in  Venice,  250.  278. 

John  Casimir,  duke  Casimir,  Elector  Pa- 
latine, complement  of  troops  promised 
to'the  States  by,  i,  70.  Diversion  he  was 
to  be  solicited*  to  make,  84.  See  ii,  54. 

John  of  Cleves  and  Juliers,  his  death, 
iv,  636.    See  Cleves. 

John  of  Nassau's  denunciation  of  Qcr- 
man  apathy  in  the  Protestant  cause, 
i,  85.  Sole  survivor  of  the  five  Nassau 
brethren,  398.  His  far-seeing  estimate 
of  the  value  of  common  schools,  iii, 
119  note.  Louder  than  ever  in  his  jere- 
miads, 411.  Still  ardent  in  the  cause, 
iv,8.    His  end,  275,  270. 

John  of  Nassau,  the  young  count,  secret 
state  paper  found  by,  iv,  488. 

JOHORE,  sultan  of,  faithful  to  and  co- 
operating with  his  Dutch  allies,  iv,417. 
Direction  in  which  his  troops  distin- 
g^nished  themselves,  410.  His  panic- 
struck  proceedings  on  the  departure 
of  his  protectors,  424. 

JoiNViLLE,  secret  treaty  of,  i,  113.  See 
Holy  League. 

JoiNViLLE,  prince  of,  afterwards  duke  of 
Guise,  successor  to  Le  Balafr5,  ii,  558. 
Suggested  as  a  husband  for  thclnfknta, 
iii,  128.  191.  194.  233.  Leader  of  the 
vanguard  at  Rouen,  139.  How  he 
escaped  from  prison,  191.  Ordcrrespect- 
ing  himself  and  the  Infanta  sent  by 
Philip  to  the  leaguers,  237.  Makes 
terms  with  Henry  IV,  251.  His  ser- 
vice to  the  latter  at  Marseilles,  300. 

JONOHE,  Matelioflf  de,  see  Matelieflf. 

JOTEUSE,  due  dc,  news  brought  home 
by,  relative  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  i, 
56.  His  broken  wrist,  09.  KiUed  at 
Coutras,  ii,  340. 

JuLiirs  Gcsar's  Rhino  bridge  compared 
with  Parma's  Scheldt  bridge,  i,  182. 

J  Nius,  Leicester's  secretary,  ii,  140. 255. 
Put  in  prison,  287. 


JusTiNUS  de  Nassau,  natural  son  of  Wil- 
liam the  Silent,  office  conferred  on,  i, 
151.  His  narrow  escape  at  Bois-le 
Due,  178.  Retrieves  his  reputation  at 
Liefkenshoek,  188.  At  the  attacks  on 
theKowenstyn,209.  210.211.  Another 
narrow  escape,  224.  Representation 
sent  to  him  by  the  Zeeland  naval  offi- 
cers, 233.  "Very  wise,  subtle,  and 
cunning,"  ii,  528.  Joined  with  Bame- 
veldt,  in  missions  to  France  and  Eng- 
land, iii,  475.  Narrative  of  same,  477 
—497.  See  ii,  205.  271—273.  446.  iv, 
205. 

Kaarden,  Paul  van,  Dutch  navigator, 
iv,  424. 

Kabbeljaw,  captain,  killed  in  saving 
his  sovereign,  iv,  41. 

Kadzand,  or  Cadzand  Island,  in  Dante's 
Inferno,  its  situation  &c,  ii,  200,  201. 
Garrisoned  by  Parma,  202.  Occupied 
by  Maurice,  201—205.  Fight  for  its 
possession,  211,  212.  Further  manoeu- 
vres, 232.  233.  241. 

Kalloo,  change  effected  by  Parma's 
operations  at,  i,  157, 158. 

Kant,  John,  Dutch  vice-admiral,making 
short  work  with  the  Spanish  gallevs, 
iv,  115.  110. 

Kant,  Renier,  advocate  of  Holland,  i, 
211. 

Kemp,  Jacob,  one  of  Maurice's  engineers, 
111,  101. 

Keveste,  battle  between  the  Turks  and 
Germans  at,  and  its  singular  sequel, 
iii,  418,  414. 

KnEtENHULLER,  Count,  confd^on  of 
the  Queen  of  Spain  to,  iv,  300  note. 

KiLLiG  RE  w,Si  r  Henr>',  Leicester's  *'  little 
Hal,"  i,  399.  440.  447.  ii,  89.  327.  420. 

Kn^SALE,  landing  and  defeat  of  Spanish 
troops  at,  iv,  94. 

KiNSKi,  Count,  mortally  wounded,  ill, 
340. 

Klaaszoon,  Regnier,  vice-admiral,  iv, 
271.  His  resolute  battle  with  the  Span- 
iards and  heroic  self-sacrifice,  272, 273. 

Kleerhagen,  Captain,  his  night  entry 
into  Bois-le-Duc,  i,  175.  Wrongly  sus- 
pected, 177.    His  narrow  escape,  178. 

Kloet,  Herman,  commander  at  ^eu8z4i, 
20.  His  reply  to  an  invitation  to  capi- 
tulate, 27.  His  convenient  sleep,  28. 
His  wounds  and  bravery,  29.  False 
and  true  account  of  his  death  at  the 
hands  of  his  captors,  80,  81. 

Kkodsenburo  Fort,  iii,  112.  Parma  re- 
pulsed, 118.    See  lie. 

Koeboekum,  traitor,  put  to  death,  ii,  26. 
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KoBWOBDEN,  iii,  5.  See  C-oewordf 
KowEJiSTSS  find  Blftwgnrcn  Dykes,  how 
proposed  to  be  dualt  witli  by  William 
tbe  SiluQt,  i,  141—143.  SaccRSsTal 
oppoBition  of  the  Antwerpers  to  his 
planB,  152.  Theii-  too-late  repentance, 
161.  The  KowenBtjn  taken  by  tbt- 
Sp&niBrda:  forte  erectcdby  them  upon 
it,  161,  162.  Determination  of  tbe  pa- 
triots to  attempt  to  t^aiu  It ;  tbeir 
tactics  while  preparing  fortheoasaalt, 
20Q.  Its  extent :  labour  eipondiHl  by 
Parma  In  fortifying  it,  206,  307.  Inci- 
dents of  the  first  attack,208,300.  The 
like  of  tbe  second  attack,  2m—SVi. 
Eipulaion  of  the  SpBuiarda  and  pierc- 
ing of  the  Dyke,3ia,ai4-  Foilyoftbe 
patriot  leodera  in  their  liour  of 
triumph,  SIS.  Heroiam  and  final  Tic- 
tory  or  the  Spanuads.  215—225.  Blun- 
der upon  blaiider.390. 
KOWKNBTYN,  Seigneur  de,  why  be  wenl 
over  to  tbe  SpaoiordH,  i,  101, 

La  Boprlottb,  (not  Borlotte)  Colonel, 
iii,  583.  i¥,  41.  kUlod  at  Nieuport,  40. 

La  Fbbb,  totni  of,  held  In  pledge  by 
Pameee,  ill,  138.  366.  w«  391.  30a 

La  Fehte,  ill,  31B,  besieged  and  relieved, 
326. 

Laqnv,  iii,  78.  81.  Captored  by  Parma 
and  riie  garrison  butchered,  til~83. 
Ralaken  by  Henry  IV,  90. 

Lamballe,  Brittanj,  fatal  ocddent  to 
Lu  Noue  at,  iii,  134. 

Lambebt  Heinricbaoon.  "  pretty  Lam- 
bert," capturing  a  Dunkirk  .pirate 
vesflel,  iv,  25!,  Comrade  with  lleems- 
kirk  at  the  attack  on  the  Spanish  fle^et, 
834, 335.  Playing  the  ambaBsadi  " 
a  way  to  fnve  offence,  505 — 608. 
-  La  Mottb,  Valentin  Pardiea  de.  Count 
of  Everbeck,  his  attempt  upon  Osle-nd: 
BuccesB  converted  into  failure,  i.  180. 
187.  His  fort  on  the  Eowenatyn,  207. 
Hin  cne  in  his  conference  with  Eilzo- 
beth'B  repreeentatire,  495,  His  aasu- 
mnce  to  Parma:  Fort  captured  by  him, 
ii,  303,  Outstripped  by  the  Duclimen, 
400,  His  command  at  the  relief  of 
Paris,  iii,  T5,  70,  81.  In  a  mural  cnri- 
catote,  ilZS.  Implicated  in  a  poiaoti- 
plot,  300.  Recaptures  Huy,  319.  Oc- 
casion of  his  death ;  his  career,  bru- 
talities, &c.  837—320.    Sm  ii,  36. 

LANFRANem,Antwerpmerebant,onthe 
effect  of  Spanish  domination,  ii,  370, 

La  NotIB,"  Iron-armed," Frenchllngue- 
not  olBccr,  on  the  apatliy  of  the  Uor- 
moQ   princes,  35,  80.    Terms  of  liia 


release  from  captivity  -.  kU  views  on 
the  chanoes  of  Antwerp^  232,338-  HIa' 
eatimato  of  Sainte  Aldegonde,  288. 
His  adrice  to  Henry  IV,  iU.  58.  His 
haian  j;ue  to  the  Htarving  Parisians,  66. 
>\'ounded,  85,  His  work  while  in 
captivity:  occauou  of  his  death,  133, 
134.    See  Teligny. 

LiNCZA.  John  of,why  put  to  deatli4i],53i 

Lanzatbcohla,  Edward,  governor  <^ 
Breda  and  Oertmydcnberg.  iii.  6.  Oa 
the  wrong  scent,  II.    Cashiered,  IS. 

Larcher,  Paris  magistrate,  put  to 
death :  bis  crime,  iii,  127. 

Lavardin.  Freucb  general,  Iii,  14(L 
Wounded  while  rescuing  bis  kiiig,I4]. 

Le-VQCG.     See  Holy  League. 

Lbffisobn',  its  portion,  &c,  iv,  1 1 :  taXen 
by  Maurice,  12,  Panic  and  rout  al  the 
Dutch,  18—23.  Dutch  and  SpaLteb 
writers  on  the  a&ir,  32  note.    See  41. 

Leicester,  Rolwrt  Dudley  Earl  of,  ("the 
gipsy")  his  approhensions  ean«om- 
fog  Bolnto  Atdegonde,  and  change  of 
opmiuns  thereon.  1,  266.  275.  280. 
Tnliip  given  to  his  ambitioa  by  the 
refusal  of  France  to  aid  the  Nolber- 
lunda,  280.  His  encouraging  assur- 
ances to  the  Dutch  envoys,  ^3,  294. 
Character  j  sing  some  of  them,  311. 313. 
Desire  of  the  hfatea  for  his  l(«dcnbip, 
335.  Elizabeth's  regard  for  him,  340. 
Tender  of  service  to  liim  from  Prince 
Maurice,  343,  343.  Numinatod  to  the 
post  he  coveted,  845.  His  tronbles  at 
tbe  outset;  cbaracCcr  of  hiaconitdup 
of  the  queen,  346.  Flnondal  squabbles 
between  them :  his  complaints  and  her 
avarice,  347-361.  Rendering  th«l» 
wbenj  thankn  were  due,  352.  His 
entry  into  Flushing,  365.  His  imme- 
diate ancestors  ana  their  fate  :  latieh 
bounty  of  the  queen  towards  him,  360. 
BomanQB  of  Ms  character:  his  J«iiut 
accuser,  867-  Monstrous  crimes  im- 
puted to  bim,  368.  Hie  animus ogtiinst 
the  Queeu  of  Scots,  309.  His  qtieea'i 
firm  affection :  why  called  the  "  pptj": 
his  nu^nifiooQt  attire,  370  His  pro. 
gross  through  Holland,  banquettings, 
pageants,  Sie,  371,  873.  IndiscretioM 
of  speech  :  spies  and  libelleiB  about 
him,  373,  374.  Vehement  in  bis  sdvo- 
cacy  of  the  alliance  with  Holland,  iSl 
note.  384.  On  the  naval  strength  of 
the  Hollanders  and  their  enthnmasm 
forEliaibeth. 386.388, 389.  OnDnLke's 
expodition  and  Philip's  dread  of  it.  387. 
Nature  of  his  authority  in  HolUnd : 
advice  of  ths 
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Netherland  envoys,  389—391. 398, 399. 
Purport  of  his  "  pithy  and  honourable" 
oration  to  his  ragged  regiments,  392. 
Spending  his  own  substance  on  them, 
392.  393,  394.  438.  454.  523  note.  De- 
nouncing Villiers :  in  love  with  and 
hoping  to  reform  Hohenlo,  395,  390. 
On  Count  Maurice's  character  and  in- 
clinations, 397.  Summing  up  some  of 
the  notabilities  around  him,  398,  399. 
His  estimate  of  Davison,  400.  Ills 
conference  with  the  States'  magnates 
and  acceptance  of  their  governorship, 
401—406.  Powers  conferred  on  him, 
407.  Communicating  tlie  event  to  the 
Queen,  408^ — 410.  His  installation  and 
its  attendant  ceremonies,  411.  Mut- 
teringe  of  a  coming  storm :  his  mis- 
tc^en  way  of  deprecating  the  Queen's 
anger,  412—416.  Hints  and  counsel 
from  his  friends,  418.  Wrathful  mis- 
sives from  the  Queen  against  and  to 
him,  419—421.  His  brother's  warn- 
ing: "false  boys"  about  him,  432, 
433.  Shirley  pleading  with  the  Queen 
for  him,  433 — 436.  Neutralization  of 
the  good  effectea  by  him,  438.  Point 
up  to  which  he  had  maintained  his 
dignity,  439.  Makes  Davison  his  scape- 
coat  :  his  insinuations  against  him, 
440,  441.  Royal  prohibition  concealed 
by  him  from  Davison :  his  unmanly 
letter  to  him,  442,  443.  His  justifi- 
catory letter  to  Burghley,  443 — 446. 
Biitigating  the  mischief  or  the  Queen's 
message  to  the  States,  447.  On  the 
consequences  of  a  breach  of  faith  with 
the  States :  suspecting  the  '*  false 
boys,"  449,  450.  His  earnestness  in 
his  work,  effect  of  the  Queen's  cen- 
sures on  rumours  against  liimself,  451. 
453.  The  most  cnicl  blow  of  all: 
evils  staved  off  by  histnoney,  454, 455. 
Magic  effect  of  a  letter  under  his  own 
hand  to  the  queen,  457,  458.  Congra- 
tulations from  friends,  457  note.  459. 
460.  Comfort  from  the  Queen's  pen, 
460,  461.  His  complaints  of  the  effects 
produced  meanwhile  by  her  conduct, 
462—465.  New  humiliations  in  store 
for  him,  475,  476.  His  propitiatory 
letters  to  the  Queen,  476 — 479.  Tone 
of  his  letters  to  his  friends,  481.  Re- 
ceivinjp;  and  answering  gracious  mis- 
sives from  his  mistress,  481,  482.  484, 
485.  Cooling  of  the  States'  enthusiasm 
towards  him :  beginning  to  quarrel, 
486 — 487.  Duty  of  his  country  in- 
sisted on  by  him,  488.  Disingenuous- 
ness  of  the  Queen  and  her  counsellors, 


^1.  508.  Use  made  by  Spanish  par- 
tisans of  the  Queen's  pique  against 
him,  493.  What  Parma  thought  his 
rivals  meant,  501.  508.  519.  Effect  of 
homo  intrigues  upon  his  chances  of 
success,  508,  509.521,522.  Acknow- 
ledging a  gift  of  a  dish  of  plums,  523. 
His  views  as  to  the  best  way  to  a 
peace,  525,  526. 

Imploring  aid  for  Truchsess,  ii,  3.  70. 
His  estimate  of  him,  3  note.  Com- 
mending Schenk,  9.  His  elation  on 
the  transient  success  at  Grave,  14. 
His  extravagant  banquet  at  Utrecht, 
15 — 18.  His  rage  at  the  surrender  of 
Grave,  and  vengeance  on  the  traitors, 
21.  23—25.  Causes  of  his  inability  to 
preserve  Neusz  firom  the  Spaniards,  32, 
33.  His  accusation  against  Treasurer 
Norris,  39.  Takes  the  field  in  person  : 
reduces  Doesburg,  40 — 44.  His  gene- 
rosity to  Pelham,  4p  note.  Residt  of 
his  attack  on  Zutphen :  his  grief  over 
Sidney,  44— 60.  Effect  of  the  Queen's 
conduct  on  his  position,  64 — 66.  His 
quarrels  with  the  States:  his  three 
counsellors  and  result  of  theircounsels, 
67 — 74.  His  changed  estimate  of  Paul 
Buys,  and  threats  and  charges  against 
him,  75 — 81.  Throws  him  into  prison, 
82.  His  persecutions  of  the  papists  in 
the  States,  84.  His  bickerings  with 
and  accusations  against  the  Norrises, 
85 — 87.  Good  and  ill  points  in  his 
character,  88.  Good  counsel  to  him 
from  the  Queen,  91.  His  view  relative 
to  Mary  Stuart,  104.  101.  Resolves  to 
visit  England;  his  parting  words  with 
the  States,  106  —  110.  "Singular 
jewel "  given  to  him  at  the  parting, 
110  note.  Principles  advocated  by  his 
party  in  the  States,  116.  Their  nead 
quarters,  118.  Their  notions  of  reli- 
gious liberty,  120,  121.  His  own  no- 
tions thereon,  122.  Money  of  his  own 
spent  in  the  Netherlands,  138.  A  ne- 
cessary gift  of  which  he  was  deficient: 
his  capacity  for  hatred,  139.  His  main- 
stays during  his  al)sence,  140,  141. 
His  secretary's  gossip  and  its  mischie- 
vous effects,  143 — 145.  His  share  in 
the  Norris  and  Hohenlo  squabble,  and 
increased  animosity  towards  the  Nor- 
rises, 146 — 151.  Ilis  own  account,  151, 
152,  notes.  His  illjudged  appointment 
of  a  papist  governor  for  Deventcr  and 
its  consequences,  155 — 176.  His  unpro- 
voked vindictiveness  towards  Wilkes, 
186.  253.  note  278.  His  arrival  in 
England  and  reception  by  the  Queen, 
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189.  Accuaatoiy  letter  to  him  from  I 
the  Btulca,  206— 300.  His  letter  upon  | 
EUzabeth'e  hard  terms  in  ntfereDco  to  i 
money  matlera,  218  rtote.  ArgTmietita 
of  WilkcH  with  the  BtatcB  in  Mh  Ik~ 
hall,  S21 — 2S^  InradiouB  eounaels  of 
DevenjM,  331,  833.  Charge  brooKhl 
Rgolnst  him  br  Hohenlo ;  effect  pjo- 
daced  by  it,  23^343.  Hiaattackupoo 
and  angry  Ifetler  to  Buckhnret,  and 
wrath  reiatlTo  to  Hohenlo's  chtirg«B, 
343—240.  Betnming  to  Hollnnd :  liis 
letter  t«  his  secretary  and  the  queen's 
Instnictiona  to  himself,  iotetcepted  by 
the  States,  253—358.  2S7.  His 
expUoatioaof  hie  LntentioDs,  and 

elnla  relatlYe  to  the  interception  of 
letters,  359  note.  287, 288, 7iol 
Men  and  money  csiried  by  him 
Holland,  307.  Hiafireehipexpeiiacut 
St  Slnys;  result  of  his  eSirt  U>  raise 
the  Blege,  371-^73.  37a,  276.  Defend- 
ing his  proceeding,  370  noU.  His 
treacherous  intentions  towards  the 
States,  289.  Test  thereof,  ibid.  neUt. 
DiflerencB  Iwtwccn  the  conduct  of 
himself  and  Buckburst  to  the  qnei^n, 
834.  HU  ^shonesty  lowsnls  t  lie  Btotes, 
825,  836.  Sees  and  tells  the  trath  at 
last,  337.  338.  338  iwtif.  His  alleged 
scheme  fbr  kidnapidng  Maurice  and 
Bamuvcld,  330.  Kig  i>lot  for  seizliig 
the  Dut«h  dtles,  3!11,  333.  RcBult  of 
his  attempt  upon  Lcyden  and  fate  of 
his  chiL'f  InstrumQuts,  333—338.  His 
game  played  out;  reonlled  by  tlie 
queen;  medals  struck  upon  theevent, 
343 — 344  In  the  sonehine  aguin,  845. 
Hi^ulta  of  his  admin  isCTation.  848 — 
852.  Conduct  of  his  partisan,  Sonoy, 
at  Medeolilik,  855.  858.  409.  3?" 
Vexation  of  bis  Dutch  adherents 
his  resignation,  411.  437.  Commarni 
in  chiefof  tlie  laud  forces  against  the 
Armada,  4S1.  Hia  sanguine  asEurancee 
to  the  que^n.  4G3.  Uls  farces;  his  lik- 
ing fur  tlie  generals  under  Mm,  S13, 
1^14.  Commissariat  deficiencies,  G15, 
GIG.  Quarrelling  withNorris  and  Wil- 
liams, 017.  Unsatla&ctory  condition 
ofhis  troops,  518,513.  Greedy  of  all! 
the  honours,  520-  His  counsels  to  the 
queen  on  her  niilitiiry  needs,  and  ns 
to  putting  herself  at  the  licad  of  her 
troops,  521—523.  528  noU.  His  death: 
Elizabeth's  conduct  thereon,  502. 
Effects  uf  his  intrigues  on  the  Dutch 
Btates'  council,  ill,  81.  83.  Sr/  i,  341, 
844.  3G3.  407-  473. 
Lk   Matue,   IsuM,   \v,  448.     Hia  plot 
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ag^net    the    Dntcli     India     tisda, 

So. 

Lb  MARCHAin).  fortress  sold  to  Panaa 

by,  u,  178. 18a 

Lemos,  countess  of.  mietrree  of  the  robes 
to  tbc  queen  of  Spain,  ir,  347.  Mit 
tress  of  the  queen  herself,  350. 

Leknoi,  lady,  an  sJleged  victim  of  Ici- 
ceeter,  1, 368. 

Lbokcnus,  Dutch  envoy, harangniDflw- 
foro  Henry  lU,  and  (.'othcrine  de  H<s 
diu,  i,  96.  Characteriaed  bj  Leicecter, 
398.  Bte  i,  401.  403.  406. 412.  484.  il, 
851. 

Lb  Petit,  historian  sent  on  asecKit  mis- 
sion for  help  to  Antwerp,  i,  330. 

LEitUA,  duchess  of,  held  in  awe  by  hei 
mistress,  iv.  347.  359. 

Lerma,  Duke  of,  formerly  Uarqais  of 
Denift,  iv,  137.  103.  240.  341.  SSS. 
"  Generally  haled  liy  his  own  oo<mU7," 
280,  note  a.  Hia  personal  aspect,  kceu- 
mnlated  wealth,  &c,  344.  Origin  of 
bisinflacocewitbPlulipm,»45.  Hi:; 
steady  pursuit  of  hia  own  interests, 
family  aggrandisements,  &c,  34G. 
Proofs  of  hlH  tmlitnllod  sway  in  die 
Stale,  and  entire  mastery  over  his 
king.  347—352.  357.  358.  How  and 
why  be  punished  the  quceo,  350, 360. 
Bse  306,  401.  457.  520. 

Lb  Sieub,  Ills  sneer  at  Morgan's  teg-- 
iment,  i,  77. 

Lewis  Odnthsb  of  Nassau,  hisfirstap 
pearance  in  battle,  and  narron  escape, 
lii,  338— S40,  At  the  stormii^  of 
C(idU,384,  His  exploit,  385.  Enlghtcd. 
380.  Commander  of  the  caTiSry  U 
Hieuport,  iv,  8.  His  preparations  (or 
action.  35,  30.  38.  Chaiing  with  im- 
Tuticncc,  33.  Plan  deHsod,  33,  34. 
His  two  charges  and  thi-ir  resalte,  85. 
87,  88.  Prisoner  os^gned  to  him,  4fl. 
His  gift  to  Maurice,  Qnd.  Hia  aocount 
of  the  acUon  contisatcd  with  thatcf 
Vere,  51 — 54.  His  self^octiSce  ida- 
tive  to  his  prisoner,  D8.  Hia  death. 
313.    <%£  It,  48.  201. 

Lewis  William  or  William  Lewis  of 
Naraau.  Sladholder  of  Friesland,  1,  ]8. 
33.  Opposing  the  Spaniards  in  FMtS- 
land,  163-  His  peculiar  physio '■"'**"'■■ 
Leicester's  estimate  of  him,  i" 
conduct  relative  to  alleged  i 
tioQ  plots  against  himself.  242.  Bis 
proficiencT  and  innovations  in  mililAry 
science,  ill.  4,  9S.  118.  On  the  torf 
bout  experiment  at  Bre<Ia,  13  neU 
Convincing  bis  cousin,  109.  Oonfrs- 
uonof  twoaasaBMiis,117.  [SiMil,2^. 
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Made  governor  of  Qroningcn,  118.  His 
active  care  for  the  education  of  his 
younpfer  brothers,  119  note.  At  the 
siege  of  Steenwyck,  159, 160.  At  Coe- 
worden,  162.  His  wound  and  liis  for- 
titude under  it,  168, 169.  His  letter  to 
Maurice  on  the  surrender  of  Gertruy- 
denberg,  264  note.  A  fortunate  pre- 
caution, 269.  His  new  municipal 
office,  274.  On  the  defeat  at  Dourlcns, 
333  note.  In  pursuit  of  Mondragon, 
342.  Movement  resolved  on  contrary 
to  his  advice,  iv,  4.  5.  Lifting  up  a 
warning  voice,  95.  In  peril :  fate  of  his 
rescuer,  211, 212.  Part  taken,  and  opin- 
ions held  by  him  relative  to  the  nego- 
tiations for  peace,  409.  414,  415.  "^9. 
434.  453.  463.  468.  476.  501.  Emolu- 
.  ments  secured  to  liim,  535.  His  fame 
as  authority  in  military  matters,  570. 
-8^ii,45.  iii,  104.  112.  187.276,277. 
455. 580.  iv,  2. 8. 96.  201. 234.  403.  413. 

Letden,  reward  to  the  heroic  burghers 
of,  ii,  9.  ReHg^ous  toleration :  efforts 
of  the  Calvlnists  for  supremacy  and 
result  thereof,  333—338.  Course  of 
study  established  by  Maurice  at  the 
University,  iii,  97.  See  103.  299.  Reli- 
gious controversies,  iv,  537.  Fame  of 
the  university,  567. 

Leyva,  Antonio  and  Alonzo  do,  Spanish 
commanders  in  the  Armada,  ii,  466. 
478,  479.  481. 

Leyva,  Sancho  de,  ii,  541. 

LiBERTAS,  Petrus  jjI'  Marseilles,  his  pa- 
triotic conduct,  iii,  366. 

LiEFKENSHOEK,  capturcd  by  the  Spani- 
ards :  slaughter  of  the  garrison,  i,  154, 
155.  Retaken  by  the  Antwerpers,  188. 

LlONE,  Count  de.  Prince  of  Espinoy,  how 
to  be  kept  in  the  right  track,  iii,  361. 

LiLLO,  defence  of :  repulse  of  the  Span- 
iards, i,  156, 157. 

LiKOEN  captured  by  Maurice,  iii,  457. 
Surprised  by  the  Spaniards,  iv,  234. 
Garrisoned  by  them,  235. 

LiNScnoTEi^,  John  Huygen  van,  his  In- 
dian travels  and  their  result  upon 
foreign  traffic,  iii,  547 — 549.  Ilis  con- 
victions re^rding  a  north-east  pas- 
sage, 553.  His  expedition  and  its  re- 
sults, 556—559. 

LiPPE  river,  iii,  337, 838.  456. 

Lipsius,  Justus,  bewailing  Maurice's 
successes,  iv,  207. 210.  His  changes  of 
creed  and  death,  275. 

Lisbon,  fate  of  an  anti-Spanish  merchant 
of,  ii,507.  Result  of  an  English-Dutch 
expedition  thither,  555,  556. 

Little  Troy,  iv,  194, 195.  197.  214.  215. 


Lochem,  iv,  262,  263,  recaptured  by 
Maurice,  265. 

Logiek,  Captain,  havoc  committed 
among  the  Spanish  galleys  by,  iv, 
123.    His  wound,  124. 

London  in  Elizabeth's  days  as  compared 
with  some  continental  cities,  i,  5jl  306. 
Its  site,  aspect,  chief  edifices,  810, 311. 
Its  doubled  contribution  of  ships  and 
men  to  fight  the  Armada,  ii,  454.  Lei- 
cester's contempt  for  its  military  men, 
518. 

Longli^e's  beliefs  as  to  the  destination 
of  the  Armada,  il,  436,  437. 

Loon,  Colonel  John  van,  commandant 
of  Ostend,  his  fate,  iv,  18(J.  194. 

Lopez,  Dr.,  the  poisoner,  his  schemes 
and  his  end,  iii,  295— 297.        .    • 

Lorraine  princes,  iii,  127.  138.  202. 
See  Guise. 

Louisa  de  Coligny,  widow  of  William 
the  Silent,  her  several  bereavements, 
privations,  &c,  i,  15. 16.  Regard  of  the 
Hollanders  for  her,  17.  William 
Herle's  visit  to  her,  17  note.  Her  al- 
leged feelings  towards  the  French 
king  and  the  English  queen,  72.  73. 

.  Thirsting  for  vengeance  on  her  hus- 
band's murderers :  poverty  of  her 
family,  394, 395.  Conferring  with  the 
Dutch  envoys  to  France,  iii,  479,  480. 
482.  See  i,  342.  343. 

LoY^s  A,  Garcia  de.  Archbishop  of  Toledo, 
iii,  507.    His  last  duty  to  Philip,  508. 

Lyly,  William,  on  the  Battle  of  Ivry,  iii, 
64.  56,  notes. 

Lyons,  Archbishop  of,  iii,  66. 76. 233. 234. 

Maalzoon,  Francis,  Dutch  envoy  and 
councillor,  1, 313.  406.  His  studies  and 
theories  relative  to  the  Arctic  route  to 
India,  iii,  550.  553 — 556. 

Maas,  Jacob,  commissioner  for  Parma, 
ii,  359,  360.  373. 

MacNeil,  Shane,  Irish  rebel,  iv.  94 

Madrid,  Lerma's  arbitrary  removal  of 
the  Simnish  court  from,  iv,  351.  Re- 
turn of  the  court,  852. 

MAHOifET  III,  the  "  Grand  Turk,"  rid- 
ding  himself  of  lus  ninetoon  brothers, 
iii,  329.  His  campaign  of  1596,  its 
tragic  and  its  comic  sides,  411— -414. 
His  bargain  with  the  mutineers  in 
Pappa,  iv,  57,  58. 

Mahu,  Admiral  Jacob,  Dutch  navigator, 
his  fate,  iii,  578. 

Malabar,  iv.  244. 

Malacca,  exploits  of  the  Dutch  at,  iv, 
417.418.420.421.  . 

Maldere,  delegate  from  Zoeland,  iv. 
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dot,  449. 
'Malpibibbe,  Frencli  envuy  In  Brnsoela, 
on  tbo  roUctuKK  of  the  portioH  to  the 
Ijoague,  i,  111). 

M.uiciciDOR,  Don  Jiumde,  pence  onm- 
misBtoner  from  Spain  to  the  Blutcs,  iv, 
428.  431.  485. 

MANRiquBZ  at  the  Eowenstfti  fight,  i, 
S20.    HIh  lemon  in  mutiny,  iii,  70. 

MAiaeSLL,  SirllolxTt,  his  utiach  on  the 
Spanish  golle}^,  Iv,  114. 

M.VKSi-ELD,  Amies,  1,  83,  u.  3.  873. 

HAK3FEU..D,  ^unt  Charles,  meaenge 
Bent  by  hie  father  to,  and  urged  on  1  ' 
by  Parma,  i,  317.  218.  Why  Le 
signed  bin  post,  iii,  76,  His  hatred  of 
Pumm,  21Q.  His  pencl^ant  for  carlco' 
taring,  S32.  293.  Hia  attempt  to  help 
the  Lwgue,  237,  In  the  wrong  place, 
258, 259.  Hia  tyranny  over  liis  futLer, 
277,  "AdiabolicalgemuB,"378.0ffto 
the  Turkiflh  wora,  829.  His  Toc«>tion 
at  Vienna,  S30.   EUa  lost  hours.  iSiii. 

Mahsfeld,  Coant  Petor  Ernest,  elation 
and  conunand  assigned  to,  1,  157.  His 
prompt  action  at  (he  attack  on  the 
Korcenatyn,  2IS.  Hia  charactorifitic 
mosaago  to  his  son,  217.  219.  Honour 
asked  by  Parma  for  him,  ^7.  EScct 
of  a  gunpowder  accident,  2W.  Laying 
siege  to  Grave,  ii,  10. 11,  Captures 
Gortruydenbere,  543.  Hie  poet  la  Par- 
ma's absence,  iu,  76.168.  218.  His  ani- 
mosity to  Pnrma,  218.  221,  222.  Get- 
ting the  wotet  of  it  et  Qertraydenliurg, 
258—280.  263.  An  apt  retort,  200.  In 
his  dotage  :  bis  quarrels  vrith  his  son, 
377,  378.  StrnggUne  for  place,  380. 
Soperfiuous  in  the  Netherlands,  380. 
See  i,  258,  ii.  545.  iii,  285.  273.  850. 

Mahbpibld,  Captain,  pirate  as  well  aa 
patriot.iii,  174.    In  safekeeping,  179, 

Maroaiibt,  ArchduchesB  of  Anstria, 
married  to  the  Infante  {Plillip  III)  iii, 
508.  Her  fear  of  her  attendants  and 
devotion  to  her  huHband,  iv,  347,  858. 
Indignities  pat  upon  her,  850,  360, 
Her  small  plsasares,  361, 

Mabqaiiet  of  Valois,  wife  of  Henry  of 
Navarre,  i,  47.  Her  infidelities  and 
profligacy,  48. 

Mahi  A.  Empress  Dowaper,  Lerma' 
tics  towarda.  It,  351.  Herrclationslup 
to  Philip  II  and  III.  ibid,  jtote. 

Mahie  de  Mediein,  Ul,  593. 

Marhootiuh,  miraculous  balsam 
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Maroti,  Michael,  mulin3'of  hisiiiCD,i'r. 
B7.       . 

MAitquBTTE,  Donid  de  HortaioE,  Lord 
of,  swearing  his  men  to  fideSty.  iv. 
32.  Doing  his  nark  as  Commandant 
of  Ostend,  ISO,  107,  Iteeolt  of  coon- 
cils  summoned  by  him.  214. 

MABSEUXBa  wrested  from  the  bands  of 
the  League,  iii.  805,  360. 

Marttki,  recorder  of  Antwerp,  i.  HI. 
Wliy  put  under  arrest,  265.  Pnipoil 
ofhl8conf<-En<>n,271, 

Mast  Stuart,  Queen  of  Scots,  "daudit^r 
of  debate,"  cause  identified  with :  Elii- 
aboth's  asseveration  relative  to  Lw,  I, 
28.  Interestsathomeaudahroad  typi- 
fied by  her  name,  29.  306-  Qmsb  of 
Leicester's  animodty  towards  her,  369. 
Her  spies  alxmt  Leicester.  874.  Btis- 
band  proposed  for  her  by  Philip.  Si9. 
880.  Her  tragedy  approacliiog  Its 
catastrophe,  ii,  104, 105, 189, 190.  Tbe 
end,  191—198.  Designated  succeEsor 
to  her  throne,  iii.  43,     ike  419. 

Mabsacrb  of  St.  Battholotnew,  compli- 
city of  Philip  II  in  the,  1. 15.  Its  ori- 
^ator  and  chief,  42.  See  26&  259. 

Matelibpf  de  Jonghe,  Dutch  admiral, 
iv,  344.  His  attack  upon  MalaMa,  417 
— 110.  His  battle  with  oSjmaiaJi  fleet. 
420 — 423.  His  recovery  of  Tcmate. 
423.  Eluding  a  PortnguceesqoadraD, 
434.  HIsrecoptioaonhisnTturuhiome, 


Matthias,  Archduke,  declared  king  of 
Hungary,  iv,  539.  Feelings  of  the 
patriots  on  his  c«lahliBlmicnt  of  nU- 
gLons  freedom,  540. 

Mauldb,  Nicholas  de,  ii,  283.  Conqdnty 
joined  in  by  him,  334.  Flight,  nrrest, 
coufesdcin,  and  sentence,  38S— SST. 
Ancient  custom  revived  in  hiseBKi, 
337.838. 

Maciucs  of  Nassau,  prlnco  of  Oranga, 
his  character :  motto  assomed  by  huo, 
i,  15.  Placed  at  the  head  of  the  9tau 
council :  watchfulness  of  the  estates 
over  his  youth,  17.  Bia  appeal  and 
warning  pending  negotiation  with 
France,  02.  Feelings  towarfs  ths 
French  king  and  English  quran  aft- 
cribed  to  him,  73.  T3.  Esamjile  set 
him  by  bis  lieutenant,  1.^1.  Seniog 
hisapprcntioealup,  163.  Hlad^utA^ 
soldier,  211,  Warning  sent  to  bim  h^ 
Aldc^nde,  270.  An  English  mm- 
sponaent's  report  of  him,  812  niHt.  Hii 
chief  territorial  '        —  ■      • 
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fluence  of  Villiers  over  him,  333.  895. 
His  submission  to  the  conditions  de- 
manded by  Elizabeth,  841—343.  Will- 
ing to  subordinate  himself  to  Leicester, 
894.  His  character  developing  itself: 
Leicester's  estimate  of  him,  897. 
His  earliest  military  achievement,  ii, 
84—36.  Apprehensions  and  schemes 
of  Leicester  respecting  him,  78,  79. 
108.  Chief  of  the  opposition  to  Lei- 
cester, 80.  His  personal  aspect  and 
studies :  mistaken  estimates  of  him  at 
this  epoch,  136,  137.  373.  413—415. 
Titles  and  authorities  conferred  on 
him,  187,  188.  215.  217.  234.  251. 252. 
855.  409.  Alleged  plot  to  kidnap  him, 
830.  Marching  against  Sonoy :  Eng- 
lish soldiers  oppo^  to  him,  409,  410, 
417.  End  of  the  affair,  420.  Reproached 
by  Elizabeth :  his  manly  reply,  418, 
419.  At  Bergen-op-Zoom,  538.  At  Ger- 
truydenburg,  545.  547.  Honouring 
Schenk's  remains,  553.  Preparing  for 
his  part  in  the  coming  struggles,  568. 
Realising  his  chosen  device,  iii,  2.  De- 
voted to  mathematics :  his  coadjutor  in 
his  military  studies,  3,  4.  The  Breda 
stratagem  matured  by  him,  6,  7.  its 
success,  18.  15.  Effects  due  to  the 
condition  of  his  army,  70.  92.  Its  or- 
ganization and  equipment,  93 — 97. 
Improvements  introduced  by  him:  his 
ff^rstem  of  discipline,  amenability  to 
clanger,  &c,  97 — 101.  Characteristics 
of  his  prenius :  work  for  his  country  be- 
fore hun,  102,  103.  Stratagem  by 
which  he  gained  Zutphen,  104, 105. 
His  attack  on  and  capture  of  Deventer, 
105 — 1 10.  Besieging  Q roningen.  111. 
Intermediate  successes,  113 — 119.  Re- 
sumption of  the  siege,  270—272.  His 
narrow  escape,  273.  His  clemency  to 
.the  vanquished,  275,  276.  His  assault 
on  Steenwyck ;  results  of  his  engineer- 
ing, 157 — 161.  The  like  at  Coeworden, 
161 — 169.  His  subsequent  relief  of  the 

S lace,  269.  His  operations  at  Gertruy- 
enburg,  255— 258.  Teaching  his  old 
instructor,  261.  Victorious  without 
knowing  it,  262 — 263.  Housing  the 
Spanish  mutineers,  292.  Poison-plots 
agidnst  him,  298 — 300.  His  attempt' 
at.Grol:  out-manoeuvred  by  a  nona- 
genarian, 835 — 342.  His  subsequent 
capture  of  the  place,  456.  His  effort 
♦o  relieve  Henry  IV  at  Cahiis,  868. 
Gratitude  of  the  king,  872.  His  vic- 
tory at  Hulst  reversed,  894,  895.  His 
march  upon  Tumhout  and  route  of  the 
Spaniards,  422 — 431.    Trophies  cap- 


tured, 432.  Letters  between  himself 
and  the  archduke  on  a  *'  no  quarter  '* 
rumour,  ibid  note.  Moral  effect  of 
this  achievement,  433,  434.  Family 
troubles,  455.  His  military'  successes  in 
1597 :  results  of  his  clement  policy, 
455 — 457.  Inducements  to  submit  to 
Spain  offered  to  him,  473.  On  the 
question  of  an  arctic  route,  to  India, 
553.  On  the  defensive  against  the  ad- 
miral of  Arragon,  582.  Elizabeth's  eu 
logium  on  him,  584.  His  recovery  of 
Crevecceur,  589. 

His  opinions  touching  the  States'  pro- 
ject for  invading  Flanders,  iv,  3.  Weak 
element,  in  his  character,  4  Bowing 
to  authority,  6.  His  armament  for  and 
embarkation  on  the  expedition,  6—8. 
March  on  and  arrival  before  Nieuport, 
9 — 11.  His  heroic  decision  on  learning 
of  Ernest's  failure,  27.  His  address  to  ' 
liis  troops,  31, 32.  His  outburst  of 
gratitude  on  his  success:  thanksgiv- 
ings on  the  occasion  42,  43.  His  sar 
casm  to  a  ffreat  prisoner,  44.  Result 
due  to  his  heroism,  48 — 50.  Conflict- 
ing statements  of  his  kinsmen  and 
Vere,  51 — 54.  A  fable  and  its  corol- 
lary, 55,  56.  His  siege  and  capture  of 
Rheinberg,  64,  65.  His  humane  way 
of  dealing  with  vanquished  foes,  65, 
66.  112.  212.  Again  on  his  march  into 
Flanders :  his  army  and  his  course, 
95, 96.  Besieging  Grave  :  his  elaborate 
engineering  works,  97 — 99.  Efiect 
produced  by  them  on  his  visitors, 
oriental  and  occidental,  110,  111.  Sur- 
render of  the  place,  112.  His  dealings 
with  the  archduke's  mutineers,  103. 
129, 130.  His  proceedings  at  Ostend, 
117,  118.  181.  186.  191.  Reprisals 
for<»d  upon  him  by  the  enemy's  bar- 
barities,. 125,  126.  Progress  of  his 
Flemish  campaign;  debarkation  on 
and  preparations  at  Cadzand,  201, 
202.  At  issue  with  the  State&JQeneral : 
expectations  and  commands  of  the 
latter,  203.  213.  How  fort  St.  Catha- 
rine fell  into  his  hands,  208 — 205. 
Escaping  a  dUemma,  205.  Avenging 
the  murder  of  his  trumpeter,  206. 
Clearing  the  way  to  Sluys,  206,  207. 
His  solemn  fast,  208.  Sitting  down  to 
the  siege,  209.  Surrender  of  the  place 
to  him,  213.  His  habit  of  obedience 
to  the  States-General,  213.  282.  Re- 
ceiving  his  troops  after  their  abandon- 
ment of  Ostend,  215.  Waking  up  from 
a  dream  of  victory,  288.  His  encount- 
ers with  Spinola  and  their  untoward 
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results,  334—330.  Gmoiblings  of  ilie 
States:  Policy  of  Lis  Fublan  tactics, 
,  339,  340.  Pomts  of  contrast  between 
himself  ami  Splnola,  241.  Grov 
disagreementa  between  himself 
Ad'.-ocat^  Barneveldt,  256.  S9S--400. 
499.503.510.545.  Watclii»K  lite  foe ; 
disposition  oF  hia  troops  on  iiw  Waal, 
201—204.  Lobs  of  Rhfinberg ;  recap- 
ture of  Locliem,  281,  .265.  Censure 
Maaed  on  him  for  luanbDndonroentof 
Grotl,  see— 209.  Considerations  on  lis 
eondnot;  2U9,  270.  French  designs 
upon  his  loyalty  to  the  States,  285. 
2iS0.  Justice  done  to  hint  b^  the 
FYencli  envoy,  2fll.  Hia  aversion  to 
peace  negotiations,  201, 2B5.  310  414. 
435.  Popular  feelings  in  unison  there- 
with. 3B3.  Taking  part  io  so 
viowH  and  other  conferences  preparo- 
'  toty  to  a  pence,  301— 30t  403.  429. 
453.  Soppiemonting  a  work  prayed 
and  foated  Ibr,  310.  Speaking  pinmly 
to  a  negotiator,  393.  896.  Proof 
against  golden  inducements,  415.470. 
Scene  on  the  occasion  o(  liia  meeting 
with  Spinola,  430,  431,  487.  BeBson- 
ubly indignant, 407.  Boiling  ovcrwith 
wrath.  4t[3.  His  arguments  against 
negotiating  a  peace  with  SpiUn,  470. 
4St— 488.  Short-siglitod  n-rtions  of 
toleration,  471 — 475,  Suspicions  as  to 
"  his  motivea  ■,  possible  objects  of  Lis 
ambition,  475,  470.  4S1.  F"  ' 
thrusts  against  king  Jsm  . 
Amends  mnde  for  some,  494.  His  reply 
to  Jcannin's  discourse,  501.  Offensive 
conduct  of  his  secret  envoy  to  Henry 
IV,  and  scolding  administered  by  the 
latter,  603 — 509.  Perceiving  and  le- 
conciling  himself  with  the  inevitable, 
and  acting  occordlngty,  510. 513.  514^ 
Yearly  allowance  granted  to  him  on 
the  conclusion  of  tlie  truce,  535.  His 
"craring  hninour,"  Vtidiuite.  Wliol 
he  was  and  was  sot :  soverei^ties 
likely  nnd  unlikely,  543.  544.  Reli- 
gious party  with  which  lie  allied  nim- 
sclf,  545.  A  biide  tind  a  dowr^  o&bred 
to  him,  S53.  H'H  military  improve- 
ments, 581— 570.  Swi.  865.  411.  434- 
493.  ii.  87.  67,  91.  183.  207.  273.  335, 
337.  340.  445,  iii,  37.  34. 187.  313,  843. 
344  484.  680.  Iv,  409.  413.  487.  447. 
463.  493.  500.  504.  530.  565. 
M\UMn.ti)T.  archduke,  his  flight  from 
the  battle  of  Koveste.  ili,  413.  Se»  Iv, 
57.  540. 
U&YBIOIBl,  duke  of.  lieutenant-general 
for  the  League,  net "  Mncio"  deceased, 


ii,  sai.  66:3.  iii.  2.  Commtuidliig  the 
League  onur  at  Iviy.  GO — 58.  His 
del'eat  and  flight.  50.  57.  His  biM, 
57.  58.  Hinting  Lis  deflirea.  69.  Pons 
intriguers  agaioat  him.  13S.  137.  Bis 
own  capacity  for  intrigue.  128.  Hil 
bargainings  with  and  relatjonatawaidi 
Phflip  II.  120.  137.  197. 202.  808. 807, 
209.  211.  213.  215.  S17. 229.  282.  UT. 
Turning  tbo  tables  on  the  Siteeo, 
120—131.  Atthefd^eafRoaeiti:lift 
advice  to  Parma,  180. 143.  Hia  dupli- 
city towards  the  latter.  147.  Histriple 
game:  chief  elements  in  hischanurttr, 
189. 100.  Keeping  his  own  counsel, 
101,213.  Objertofhisaasemblyoftbo 
estates  of  France,  231-234  OOet  of 
Nemours  to  him.  236.  IKctAting  his 
terms;  avoiding  tho  Spanish  trap,  2J7 
— 230,  His  dis^mulation  undentood 
and  denounced  by  the  Spanish  ogenl^ 
248—360,  283.  His  t^rms  with,  and 
frame  played  upon  liim  by.  Hen^lT. 
250,351.  Sum  paid  him.  501.  ^iKiii, 
67-  74.  76.  78.  HO,  147.  IW.  340  m(<>. 
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MEcnr-ra,  i,  136. 138. 139. 

Medbkblis  held  b y  tuutliHnis  Lcices- 
trions,  ii,  355.  358.  400.  SunendErcd, 
420.  .'i44. 

Medika  Bidonia,  dnke  of.  csptalDgen' 
oral  of  the- Armada,  ii,464.  Hiapluof 
operations,  Lv.  465 — 46(1.  In  action, 
475.  4TU.  480.  183.  493.  496.  His  alter 
native  for  disobedient  captain^  478. 
Amenities  of  the  Calais  gcivon>oT.488. 
Doubts  and  suspicions,  490.  A  baffled 
intention,  407.  Flying  before  the 
enemy,  501.  His  return  to  8pain,  607. 
Visions  dispellod  thereby,  5M.  Btun- 
ingliis  Qect  to  prevent  its  capture,  ili. 
360.    &«ii.610.  611. 

Medrado.  don  Diego  de ;  sqnadiOD  nn- 
der  command  of,  u.  400.  471.  < 

Mkbtkeek.  Adolph.  prenident  of  Flan- 
ders, liis  character  and  cxperienoe,  S, 
77,  Treslong  at  comity  with  him, 
140.  Joins  in  the  Leyden  ooosiiiney, 
ii,  333.  335.  Valour  and  ble  of  his 
four  sons,  ii,  262,  271 .  iii.  107. 107, 108 
Tiota.  886.     See  i,  406.  iv.  89. 

Mekdoz.^,  Andreas  Hurtado  de.  Portn- 

Suese  admiral,  and  hia  fleet,  put  Ic 
Lght  by  skipper  Hermann,  iv.  106, 
107. 
Hbndoza,  don  Beroanbno  de,  Spadteh 
ambassador  in  Paris,  his  eluuscl«ralid 
capacity,  i.  60,  07.  His  attempt  lo 
prevent  the  reception  of  the  Dalch 
envoys  and  its  result,  99,  100.     Hie 
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conferences  with  the  French  king  and 
his  mother  thereon,  and  on  her  claim 
to  Portugal,  101—103.  105.  His  sub- 
sequent conference  with  Guise,  119. 
Eloquent  upon  the  queen  of  England's 
"abominations,"  124.  In  conference 
with  Villeroy  on  his  proposed  joint  in- 
vasion of  England,  124 — 127.  Report- 
ing to  his  master  and  indicating  course 
to  DO  pursued,  127 — 129.  On  the  per- 
secution of  catholics  in  England,  129. 
Queen  Elizabeth's  complaint  against 
him :  cliicf  in  a  plot  against  her,  855, 
856.  Frightening  the  French  king,  ii, 
428.  424  His  bootless  boast,  529. 
Jokes  at  his  expense,  531.  Spreading 
news  he  wished  to  be  true,  iii,  58. 
Famine  food  recommended  by  him,  65. 
Reinstated  in  his  master's  favour,  805. 
His  dealings  with  the  French  secret 
envoy,  307—309.  809  note.  See  i,  118, 
ii,805.  306.  431.435.469. 

Mendoza,  Francisco,adniiral  of Arragon, 
canvassing  Germany  on  behalf  of 
Philip  n,  iii,  414 — 416.  Conmiander, 
pro  tern,  in  the  Netherlands,  503.  His 
expedition  to  the  Rhine,  581.  His 
brutality  and  bigotry,  682 — 584.  Re- 
sult of  his  operations  at  Bommel  and 
Crevecceur,  585,  586.  Commander  of 
the  cavalry  at  Nieuport :  his  homicidal 
fame,  iv,  13, 14.  Leading  the  van,  29. 
Prisoner :  an  ugly  reminder  from  one 
of  his  captors,  &,  41.  Dining  with  the 
States'  General,  43.  Rough  jokes  at 
his  expense,  44.  Assigned  to  Lewis 
Qunther,»46.  Encamj^  at  Thienen ; 
strength  of  his  position,  96,  97.  Mag- 
nanimity of  the  Nassaus  in  relation  to 
his  liberation,  97 — 99.  His  violation 
of  his  plighted  word,  387. 

Menin,  Joos  de,  pensionary  of  Dort,l 
characterised  by  Lord  Leicester,  i,311.  | 
His  addresses  to  Elizabeth  on  offering 
her  the  sovereignty  of  the  Dutch 
States,  318—320.  322.  825,  826.  329. 
331.  His  oration  at  Leicester's  instal- 
lation, 411.  Taking  a  leading  part  in 
a  new  mission  to  England :  li,  196, 
197.  203.  205.  Attempting  a  service 
for  Leicester,  826.    See  i,  398.  406. 

Mercxeub,  duke  of,  routing  the  French 
forces  in  Brittany,  iii,  151,  152.  His 
service  to  and  promised  reward  from 
Philip,  201,  202.  Marriage  of  his 
daughter,  480. 

Mesa,  Alphonso  dc,  his  heroism  and  its 
reward,  ii,  29. 

Meteren,  Emanuel  van,  i,  806  710^.  His 
limnings  of  the  English  people,  temp. 


Eliz.  i,  807,  308.  His  mistake  relative 
to  the  reality  of  Elizabeth's  anger  with 
Leicester,  451  note.  On  York's  traitor- 
ous leanings,  ii,  49.  On  the  number 
of  catholics  killed  at  Ostend,  iv,  216 
note.  Value  of  the  history  written  by 
him,  569.    ' 

Meurs  or  Mocurs,  Count  de,  his  service 
at  Deventer,  ii,  2.  His  bargain  with 
Schenk,  7.  Town  captured  by  him,  26. 
An  executioner's  job  desired  by  him, 
144.  Cause  of  his  hostility  to  Leicester 
and  his  party,  145. 188.  216.  Exciting 
astonishment  by  his  sobriety,  S^O. 
Occasion  of  his  death,  553.  See  1,  424. 
482.  ii.  57. 142. 

Mex7RS,  city  of,  captured  by  Maurice,  iv, 
66. 

Mexia,  governor  of  Antwerp  citadel,  iv, 
226. 

MicnELZOON,  Jacob,  and  his  "  Black 
Galley,"  iv,  121.  His  engagement  with 
Spanish  vessels,  122, 123.  KUled,  124. 

MiDDLEBUBOH,  the  first  incorporated 
city  of  Holland,  ii,  227.  Ravages  of 
English  pirates  upon  its  merchants, 
iii,  174  note.  Trade  monopoly  enjoyed 
by  its  citizens,  iv,  438. 

MiLFORD  Haven,  Philip  of  Spain's  de- 
sign on,  iii,  420. 

Military  engineering  brought  to  bear 
at  the  siege  of  Antwerp,  i,  140. 

Military  science,  temp.  1590 :  Maurice's 
innovations  and  improvements,  iii,  95 

•  —102.    i&«  iv,  6.  67.  561— 563.  570. 

Milling,  papal  agent  at  Madrid,  iv,  868. 
371. 

Miranda's  request,  and  Maurice's  re- 
mark on  granting  it,  iii,  456. 

McEURS,  see  Meurs. 

MOL,  Peter,  Dutch  captain,  helping  to 
sink  the  Spanish  galleys,  iv,  11 4.  His 
heroic  assault  on  Tvdor.  249. 

Molucca  Isles,  establishment  by  the 
Dut<;h  of  relations  with  the,  108. 
Strife  with  the  Spaniards  and  Portu- 
guese :  successes  of  the  Dutch,  244— 
250.  422—424. 

Moncada,  Don  Hugo  de,  ii,  466.  Disaster 
to  his  ship:  his  fight  with  the  English- 
men and  heroic  death,  493,  494 

MONDEJAR,  Marquis  of,  set  free  on  con 
dition,  iii,  507. 

M0NDRAO0N,cniristopher,  rejoicing  over 
the  death  of  Orange,  i,  154.  His  fail- 
ure and  great  loss  of  men  at  Lillo,  156, 
157.  Kowenstein  in  his  iron  grip,  162. 
185.  Fort  upon  it  commanded  by  him, 
206.  Vowing  revenge  upon  Maurice, 
iU,  115,  116. 163.    Keeping  house  hi 
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Antwerp  caslle.  25U.  a3U.  PrutmriiLg 
fur  action.  33U.  Ambueh  prepared  by 
Manrice  Tor  him,  337.  His  coouter- 
nmbuBhandits  result,  337— 342.  ChaT- 
nctcr  otnl  eud  of  his  ninely-two  yoarB' 
career,  342,  343.  BcUc  of  htm  at 
Vienna,  343  no(«.    &«ii,  11.  IB. 

MOKOTN,  Captftia,  killed,  iii,  863. 

Monlevet'b  colloguT  with  Balveiia,  Iii, 
418. 

MoNTELiAitciAKO.  Duke  of,  with  his 
Swiu  at  Rouen,  iii,  138.  1S9.  l>iaa£i- 
l>e&riiig  with  them.  145. 

MoHTjoy,  Lord,  makinc  short  work 
SpaniBb  invtiderB  in  Ireland,  iv,  H 

MONTPESsiEK.DucheBBof,  feiluniofher 
plot,  ii,  425.  Her  food  for  the  famine- 
BtrickcQ,  ijl,  65. 

MoHTFEKMER,  Duke  of,  act  down  t>; 
Henry  IV,  iii,  301,  8fi2. 

MOOB,  Jooet  de,  vioMidmlml  of  Zealand, 
i1.  445.  His  brillinnt  uBiii  with  the 
SpaniBh  galloya,  iv,  121—134. 

MoOBa,  uneasy  feeling  in  Spain  regard- 
ing the,  iv,  393.  Story  of  thuir  espul- 
eloo,  336—339. 

Mora,  Cristoval  di,  let  Mourn. 

MoREO, Commander, iii,  197.  HiscaJmn- 
ni(.«  against  Panna,  203-^07.  217. 

MonGAN,  Papist  correspondent  and  !□- 
triguLT,  i.  374  ii,  435. 

MORaAN.  Colonel,  English  volunteer  in 
the  Netheriands;  Le  Sieur'e  contempt- 
uoia  romark  on  his  troopa,  i,  77,  How 
he  restored  discipline,  145.  Takes  part 
in  the  defence  of  LUlo,  150.  The  lael 
to  abandon  his  position  nt  tlio  Kow< 
Btyn  fight,  223.  His  report  of  a  o 
versation  between  himaelf  and  Salntc 
Aldegonde,  27G— 279.  lu  command  at 
BergcD«p-Zootn,  ii,  538. 

Mocha,  or  Md™,  Dun  CrietovaJ  di,  Phil- 
ip's chief  favourite  and  finance  min 
isler,  ii,  458.  451).  Breaks  tliu  anvrt 
of  the  defeat  of  tiie  Anniula  to  the 
king,  535.  Wotehing  the  Arch- 
duke  Ernest,  111,  382.  Beceivinr  his 
miietor'a  dying  irJunctionH,  608 — 
611.  Made  viceroy  of  Portugal,  iv. 
353. 

SIccjo,  ice  Guise. 

MuLBEIutY  culture  opposed  In  France, 
iv.  337. 

MTn.DER,  Cnptoin,  his  valuable  work  on 
NolherUnds'  history,  ill,  94  note. 

MLT1NIE3  of  the  States'  troops,  ii,  35a 
410.  544.  Of  tho  Spanish  troops,  iv,  3. 
09—103.  210. 

Naassbk,  rebelllousdemonatrationEin, 


ii,  4tO.  411,  413.  Bediicod  to  obedi- 
ence^ 544. 

Nahtes.  Edict  of,  drawn  up,  iii,  500- 

Nassau  and  Orange  Naeaau  faiiuly:  8u 
Emilia.  Ernest  of  NaexBU.  Frederick 
HeiuT.  HenryofNss^u.  JohnofNas- 
EQu.  JuetiQUS.  LewisGimther.  Lewis 
William.  Maorice.  Philip,  Count. 
Philip  William.    William  Uie  Siloat. 

Naitktoh,  Sir  Robert,  on  Leicester's  pro- 
ficiency as  n  jioisoner,  i,  308. 

Nek,  Cuptnin.  waking  treaties  with  ibc 
Orientals,  iv,  108- 

Neuocrs,  edict  of,  its  conditions  and 
object,  1. 131. 

NEaiouBB.Dnchessof.iii.OO.  Ilcf  rrbukf 
to  a  famin&«lricken  mother,  64. 

NEUOims,  Duke  of,  in  flight  from  Ivfy, 
iii,  57.  Eomeel  in  mi  unholy  cause, 
60. 03.  86.   His  ofier  to  Mayennv.  390. 

Nbtii£RI.ani>s,  the ;  issues  invotvit<d  In 
their  revolt  agninet  Bpain,  5.  Pro- 
vinces in  Spanish  poeeti^on  aadJMin. 
rished  from  the  "  United  Provincfe," 
9.  Origin  and  object  of  Iho  war 
with  Spain  and  the  InqoLeition,  S,  10. 
Sovereignty  and  cnnstitaljon  of  the 
Unltt.>d  Provinces  collectively  and  in- 
dividually, 11 — 18.  Measures  tdopttd 
bv  the  "  Estates  "  after  the  murder  cl 
WiUiam  tho  Silent,  13, 14.  Thiarcan- 
dact  towards  and  regord  for  his  widow, 
IS.  17.  Constitution  and  power*  of 
their  counsel,  17,18.  Medal  and  niotlo 
emblematic  erf  tho  country's  conditioA. 
IB.    Bceuit  of  the  Prince  of  Psmu'a 


Flemish  cities,  and  rcfuli  of  so 
— 23.  RcBull  of  the  deaths  of  Anjou 
and  Orange  (William  the  Silent)  34. 
Why  a  French  policy  was  favonred 
by  Orange ;  religion  of  the  rvpuMic, 


it  the  apathy  of  tier 


French  alliance,  88.  ViJuo  of  each 
alliance,  G2 — 54-  Step  taken  on  Anjoo's 
death,  55.    Indignities  put  upon  the 

Tfils  sent  to  negotiate  with  France, 
57.  Information  gathered  in  » 
secret  viut  to  Paris:  stipulation  of 
Henry  111,  58.  50.  Reception  cf  Us 
envoy  by  the  States,  61.  Reaeona  for 
hesitation:  Prince  Maurice's  appeal, 
01,  63.  Effect  of  the  French  eav  ' 
eloquence :  sovereignty  offered  tt 
king,  63,  64.  Policy  of  England  to-  i 
wnids  the  provinces,  65,  Apppcben- 
slons  of  foretgu  ambassador  in  Puia. 
on,  67.  The  English  envoy'aauxietics,  I 
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68 — 70.  Longings  of  the  French  king, 
71.  Partisan  reports  as  to  the  feelings 
of   the  Dutch    notabilities    towaras 
France  and  England,  72 — 74.   Enthu- 
siasm  in  favour  of  an  English  alliance, 
75  notes.  Temporising  and  tantalising 
attitude  of  England's  court  and  queen, 
81,  82.    Arrival  of  an  English  envoy  ; 
his  audience  with  the  States-General, 
85,  86.    Subsidence  of  enthusiasm  to- 
wards France  and  affection  for  Eng- 
land, 90—93.      Dispatch  of  a  new 
legation  to  France  :  entertainment  ac- 
corded to  them,  95.    Their  reception 
at  the  Louvre  :  its  puppet-show  cha- 
racter and  profitless  result,  96,  97. 
Return  home  of  the  envoys,  98.   Real 
object  of  the  French  king  and  his 
mother  in  entertaining  them,  103 — 
105.  107.  Secret  mission  sent  to  Henry 
of  Navarre  :  his  advice  and  generous 
offer,  108—110.  Step  next  taken  after 
failure  of  the  embassy  to  France,  135. 
Provinces  re-annexed  to  Spain :  pro- 
vinces in  whose  fate  was  involved  the 
fate  of  protestantism,  136, 137.  Cause 
for  distrust  of  Sainte  Aldegonde,  270. 
Shape  in  which  EHizabeth's  help  was 
desired,286.  Substance  of  their  envoy's 
conferences  with  Elizabeth  and  her 
ministers,  289 — 395.    Their  reply  to 
her  proposals,  296,  297.  Ill  effects  of  a 
dispatch  at  a  critical  moment,  298, 299. 
Hitch  brought  about  by  the  question 
of  guarantees  to  England,  299—301. 
Basis  of   future   negotiation  agreed 
upon,  303.    Religious  considerations; 
character  of  the  negotiations,  304, 305. 
Further  efforts  towards  securing  Elng- 
lish  aid :  despatch  of  a  new  deputation 
to  London,  310.     Its  chief  members, 
811 — 317.    Their  conferences  and  dis- 
cussions with  the  queen  and  her  states- 
men, 318—331.    Trying  to  obtain  a 
little  more  from  the  queen :  English 
commander  desired  by  the  States,  835. 
Their  sine  gud  non,  337.    An  unper- 
formed  promise,  338.  Terms  at  length 
agreed  on,  339.     Unjust  taunts  of  the 
English  a^nst  the  States,  354    Un- 
animity ot  view  in  England  as  to  ne- 
cessity of  standing  by  them,  380,  381, 
notes.    The  like  of  English  visitors 
among  them,  388.    What  was  meant 
•by  alliance  with  England,  889.    Go- 
vernorship offered  to  and  accepted  by 
Leicester,  402 — 407.    His  installation, 
409.    Wrathful  letter  from  Elizabeth 
on  the  occasion,  422.    Voluntarily  in- 
creasing their  contribations  in  support 
VOL.  IV. — 2  R 


of  soldiers,  438.  Elucidatory  observa- 
tion, ibid  note.  Formal  delivery  of  the 
queen's  reprimand,  447.  Painful  sus- 
picions relative  to  her  bond  fides,  448. 
Their  expedition  to  waylay  the  Span- 
ish treasure  fleet,  449.  Their  exciUpa- 
tory  reply  to  the  queen's  message  ,450. 
Explanatory  comment,  451  Tiote.  Their 
suspicions  against  Leicester,  453.  Con- 
ciliatory despatch  from  Ellizabeth,  460. 
Textual  extracts  from  same,  463  note. 
Suspecting  the  queen  of  double  deal- 
ing, 472.  476.  Their  further  letters  to 
her  on  Leicester's  appointment,  479, 
480,  notes.  Turn  given  by  her  to  her 
complaints  against  them,  483  and 
note.  Cooling  towards  and  quarrelling 
with  Leicester,  485 — 487.  R(^^ard  had 
for  them  in  the  secret  negotiation  for 
peace,  499,  500.  Pecuniary  proof  of 
their  appreciation  of  Leicester's  posi- 
tion, 523  note. 

River  boundaries  of  their  territory,  ii, 
1,  2.  Their  regard  for  education  in 
their  struggles  for  freedom,  9.  Poli- 
tical and  tinancial  considerations  as 
to  union  with  England,  61,  62.  Con- 
sequences of  Elizabeth's  parsimony 
and  caprices,  64.  200,  201.  217.  237, 
238.  240.  Aggravation  of  the  quarrels 
with  Leicester,  67. 68.  74—78.  Oppo- 
sitlon  to  his  finance  chamber,  70. 
Suicidal  restrictions  upon  commerce, 
71 — 73.  Conferences  with  Leicester 
on  his  projected  visit  to  England,  106 
— 110.  Gift  to  him  on  the  occasion, 
110  note.  Consequences  of  Leicester's 
retirement.  111.  215.  239.  Need  for  a 
union  with  England,  114  Contention 
on  the  question  of  sovereignty  between 
the  Leicestrians  and  the  State  party, 
115—118.  221—223  225.  Lessons  on 
this  question  taught  by  Anjou's  con- 
duct, 119.  Views  and  claims  of  the 
dominant  religious  bodies ;  antagon- 
ism of  the  church  and  the  States,  120 
—127.  224.  226,  227.  Contrast  be- 
tween the  condition  of  the  Spanish 
Erovinces  and  the  Republic,  128—134. 
dignities  conferred  upon  Count  Mau- 
rice, and  why,  187, 1^.  Envoys  sent 
to  Elizabeth :  their  conf<?rence8  with 
her  and  her  councillors,  195—200.202 
—205.  210.  211.  Result  of  their  mis- 
sion,  217.  Letters  sent  to  Leicester  and 
the  queen  upon  the  Devcnter  and 
Zutphen  trea8ons,206— 210.  Reception 
of,  and  conferences  with.  Lord  Buck- 
hurst,  218—220.  Claim  ig  antiquity 
for  the  States'  constitution :  its  true 
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biator/,  W7—2i».  StwAe  council  re- 
boItcs  :  cH^t  of  LeiccHtcr's  auddcQ 
cetnra.  351,  253.  Action  taken  apon 
an  intercepted  letter  troin  him  to  Ms 
aecrctnrj,  2SG — 290.  SiogoandciLptiire, 
tiv  ParmB.  of  fflujH,  auo— 37U.  ■fi.'e 
iHuTB.  Excitement  eonsoqiiont  on 
Elizabeth's  pence  Dcgoliations  Tritli 
Spcdn,  280—290.  334.  MistoprcscntB- 
tions  of  the  conduct  of  the  States  hj 
LeiceBter,  837.  His  plot  BgainBt  MaU' 
rice  and  Barnoreldt.  And  BUcra|)t  ugun 
some  of  the  cities,  330—332.  The 
Leaden  plot,  iind  fate  of  ita  chicfB,  333 
^i88.  LetleTB  from  the  queen  and 
Leicester  on  the  latter's  recall,  343-— 
344.  Bcsult  of  hia  Hdminiatration, 
— 3S2.  Consequences  of  his  Eecond  do- 
partuTo,  354, 355.  408.  Discordant  ele- 
ments ot  work :  eflbrte  of  the  Lai. 
cestrinns  te  foment  mutiny,  40Q — 413. 
417.  Ueault  of  Maurice's  lettora  to 
EnRland,  418 — 120.  Eipostulating 
nitli  the  qaecn,  433.  Dntch  church 
delegates  Bont  to  her,  434.  437.  Their 
notions  of  [oloration.  438.  Their  con- 
ferenccB  with  her  and  her  councillore, 
436 — 444.  Preparing  for  the  coming 
MrtigglL',  445,  448.  iJofianco  of  Parma 
bj  the  native  marioerB,  G09.  G24, 
Siege  of  Bergen-op-Zoom :  its  result, 
587,538,541—548.  Heault  of  the  de- 
feat of  the  Armada  apon  the  relations 
■with  England,  544.  Belmyal  of  Ocr- 
truydenberg  to  Parma  ;  feelinga  en- 
gendered thereby,  544 — 547.  553!  Aid 
Bcait  to  Henry  of  Xavarre,  583. 
The  Blateemon  and  the  lioldier  suited 
to  the  States'  need  at  the  opporluiH 
moment,  iii,  3.  Appliances  agniust 
physical  encroachment{>,  3.  Trae 
cretitera  of  the  States'  hrmy  ;  disci 
piinaiy  and  other  reforms  introduced 
by  them,  4, 5.  93—103,  Territory  in 
the  provineee  slill  held  by  tho  Span- 
iariis.S.  Successful  stratngem  at  Brwifl., 
6—15.  f&j?  Breda.]  Nature  of  the  war 
in  which  the  provUiCM  were  enga-ped, 
17.  Unselfish  character  of  iJieir 
achievements:  progrcesof  the  repub- 
lic, 18— 21.24— 37.  State  of  the  "obe- 
dient" provinces;  ghostly  panacea 
propostKl  forlheir  relief,  31—33.  Navy 
of  the  States.  37.  Inherent  vice  of  tho 
Netheriand  polity :  depository  oT  su- 
preme power,  37 — 39,  Patriotic  con- 
duct of  maffislraleB  and  people,  30. 
Merger  of  tho  State  eoimdl  in  the 
StBljM-Srneral :  effect  of  Leicester's 
mtriguinga,  30,  31. 03,     Extmvagant 


chuma  of  the   EnKbEh  membus  of   I 
the   Stato  council :    request  reFoscd   | 
to  them.  33,  33.      Nature  of  the  n»-  J 
sponsibilities   and  functions    of  the  I 
Scates-Geneial,  34.     Privileges  arte-  I 
gated  by  them,35.  Greatpriucipletha  J 
Netherlandera  were  Sghting  for,  87,  I 
Their  reply  to  complaints  of  uuuinl  I 
neighbours,  and  catalojnie  of  duuigca  1 
against  Spain,  38 — 11.  MilitajY  move-  1 
ments  and  successes  under  Maurice  I 
104^110.150— lG9.Daiigenithrealei^  I 
ing  the  national  existence,  130,131.  1 
Addrew  of  the  French  envoy  U   "'  ' 
States-Oeneml :  their  practical  t 
131—134.   Dislikfa  produced  by 
'between  Elngland  and  tho  States,  170.  1 
Republican  plainness  and  monarohical  1 
courtliness,  171, 1T2.  Cross  comijaiiita  I 
of  tho  neighbour  Dotione,  irJ— 178.  I 
Conforenceaof  the  Slates' envoy  with  I 
EHiisabeth  andhercounnUoTBthenon,  J 
177 — 184,     Siege  and  CBpiinlatioa  to  I 
the   States  of   Gertruvdionbers   and  T 
Qronlngen,  355—385.  a70--376.    Im- 
bnulity  of  the  course  puisued  In  the 
"obedient"    provlncos,  263.     Their 
pageant  in  honour  of  Aichdoko  Er- 
nest, 385—389.    BoUd  Rchievemenla 
of  tho  republicans,  288,  2S*.    Pooco 
mission  from  the  "  obedient "  piwin- 
ces,  and  reply  of  the  States-Oencra], 
301—804.  Course  taken  on  a  renewed 
application  from  Henry   IV,  braid. 
and  famuwonhyit  for  the  States,  810 
—313.  TightcaiDgoftheaUiBUcewith 
Henry  rv, 814.  Scardtyof  pmvinMis: 
need  of  increased  levies  for  w»r  por- 
nuees,  375,  Conjoint  attack  with  Eng- 
land on  the  Spanish  fleet,  and  its  re- 
sult, 384^-891.    Triple  alUanoe  vith 
Franco  and  England  against  Spain: 
duplicity  of  the  ktter  powers,  49S,  40& 
408, 409.  Point  gained  by  the  republic 
411.    The  march  to  Tomhout  and 
dgoal  victory  over  the  Spaniards,  4Si 
— 432.     Important  charaWer  of  tli« 
achievement,  433.     Reception  of  and 
reply  to  &   Polish  envoy.  44S— ttO. 
VictoreBat  Rhdnbcrg,Grol.BrBW»«»   , 
and  Ensehode :  a  year  well  bvgmt,  WtH 
ended,  455—458.    Taxing  the  VteaA 
king  with  his  breach  of  good  r^Ui,  ttS. 
460.   IXiped  both  bv  Ptonce  and  Bng- 
land.  461,463.   English  comiplaSnBurf 


1  Spain, 
help  to 


Franco,  4T1.  Deabngwilh  actafty  8il_ 
ROBtion  from  France  and  on  aflvction«t*  J 
letter  from  Brnseels,  473,  479j  Special  1 
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mifisioDS  to  France  and  England :  their 
object,  475.  Weather  obstacles  of 
those  days,  476, 477.  Progress  of  the 
envoys :  their  reception  by  the  French 
king,  478—480.  His  make-believe 
conduct  and  impossible  propositions  : 
achild-bed^7ki/e,480 — 486.  Reception 
of  the  envo3rs  in  England,  486.  Their 
efforts  to  overcome  the  peace  inclina- 
tions of  the  queen  and  her  ministers, 
487-493.  Financial  difficulties :  her 
peremptory  demands,  494.  Renewed 
conferences  and  final  agreement,  495 
— 497.  Formal  transfer  of  the  provin- 
ces by  Philip  II,  to  his  daughter,  501. 
A  consideration  ignored  by  him,  502. 
Attitude  of  the  "obedient"  and  repub- 
lican Nethcrlanders  on  the  occasion, 
502,  503.  Original  object  of  the  rising 
against  Philip,  537,  538.  Effect  of  his 
confiscations,  539.  Simultsineously 
fighting  and  trading  with  Spain:  rapid 
expansion  of  the  republic's  conmierce, 
644 — 546.  Progress  of  naval  enter- 
prise and  maritime  discovery:  pioneers 
in  the  work,  547—551.  North  Pole 
explorations,  552 — 577.  South  Pole 
expedition,  577 — 580.  Military  opera- 
tions in  1598 :  effect  of  disingenuous 
policy  on  the  part  of  allies,  581 .  Dwin- 
dling away  oi  the  army:  financial  defi- 
cit, 585.  Loss  and  subsequent  recov- 
ery of  Crevecoeur,  585.  589.  Result  of 
prohibitions  on  foreign  trade,  586. 
More  talk  with  Queen  Elizabeth,  594. 
"  Sugar  and  Honey  "  from  her,  595. 
Her  Latin  and  her  throats  to  the 
States'  envoy,  598.  Manifest  intent  of 
the  republic,  599. 

Discontent  with  heavy  taxation  and  in- 
adequate results,  iv,  1.  Determination 
to  invade  Flanders:  opinions  of  the 
military  leaders  on  the  proiect,  2 — 4. 
Preparations  for  and  particulars  of  the 
attack  upon  Nieuport,  5 — 50.  [See 
Nieuport.J  Effect  of  the  Nieuport 
campaign :  lesson  taught  to  the  States 
thereby,  55.  Ravages  and  brutalities 
of  the  pirate  Van  der  Waecken,  59. 
The  Republic's  only  possession  in 
Flanders  (Ostond)  besieged  by  the 
Spaniards,  61,  62.  Details  of  the 
affair,  62—64.  66-93.116—121.126. 
127.  181—198.  213—217.  Principles 
typified  in  the  struggle,  225.  [See 
Ostend].  Another  march  into  Flanders: 
Siege  and  surrender  of  Grave,  95 — 97, 
112.  Discomfiture  of  the  Portuguese 
fleet  of  Bantam,  106, 107.  Extension 
of  commercial  and  political  relations 


with  the  East:  embassy  from  Sumatra, 
108—111.  A  naval  experiment  on  the 
Spanish  principle,  113.  Destruction  of 

grivateer  squadrons  under  Frederic 
pinola,  114—116.  121—124.     Estab- 
lishment, powers,  and  privileges  of  the 

Dutch  East  India  Company,  132 135. 

Results  of  its  expeditions,  244— 26o! 
Envoys  sent  to  the  new  kmg  of  Ei^g- 
land,  138.  Their  first  interview  with 
James,  147,  148.  Their  conferences 
with  De  Roeny,  and\^ith  the  English 
councillors,  158—160. 168—170.  What 
Cecil  thought  the  provinces  should  be 
deprived  of,  157.  Secret  projects  of 
France  and  England  relative  to  the 
United  Provinces,  171.175.177.179. 
The  States-General  pertnitted  to  raise 
recruits  in  Scotland,  180.  A  third — 
French  incited — project  for  invading 
Flanders :  modest  intent  of  the  French 
king  in  connection  therewith,  199. 
Plan  of  the  campaign,  201.  Biege  and 
capture  of  Sluys,  and  operations  pre- 
liminary thereto,  201— 213.  224.  [See 
Sluys].  Disposal  of  the  provinces  in 
James's  treaty  with  Spain,  219,  220. 
Spanish  protest  against  the  Dutch  en- 
voy in  England  being  styled  "  ambas- 
sador," 222.  A  colloquy  between  the 
"  ambassador  "  and  the  king,  223  note. 
The  Republic  left  to  fight  its  battles 
alone,  224  255.  Irritating  results  of 
the  Anglo-Spanish  treaty ;  fruit-  born 
thereof  in  later  times,  227—229.  Ma- 
nufacture due  to  the  development  of 
the  traffic  with  India,  281.  Abortive 
enterprise  against  Antwerp,  232.  Pro* 
fitless  campaign  againrt  Spinola,  282 
—240.  Repulse  of  the  Spaniards  at 
Bergen  op-Zoom,  260,  251.  Dealings 
with  the  Dunkirk  pirates,  251—268. 
Impoverished  exchequer:  military  in- 
action, 255 — 257.  Renewal  of  opera- 
tions :  captures  and  recaptures :  an  in- 
glorious close,  269 — 267.  Censures 
passed  on  the  republic  and  its  chief, 
268 — 270.  5urther  naval  operations : 
Klaaszoon's  heroic  self-immolation, 
270--274  Heemskerk's  victorious  en- 
terprise and  death,  318—329.  Deaths  of 
some  representative  men,  275.  King 
James's  epithets  for  the  Nctherlanders, 
279.  Designs  of  the  English,  Spanish, 
and  French  kings  (especially  of  the 
last)  on  the  States,  279.  281.  283—292. 
371.  464.  543.  Grant  of  a  charter  for  a 
WesI  India  company :  its  terms  ;  con- 
flicting opinions  on  the  subject,  298 — 
800.  Trading  and  fighting  exploits  in 
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India,  417—425.  Desire  for  pence,  293, 
Secret  mistions  trom  the  archdukt'^ 
and  Sp^n,  290.301— 308.  Neprtiatione 
for  and  eomplelion  of  an  sntuBtice,  315 
— B17.  Moetinga  of  envoys  for  diacue- 
aion  of  prelimiuaricia  tu  n  ne^ti&tian 
for  peftco,  878 — S88.  Organization  of 
conferenceB,  386.  Oflbrs  of  bribes  to  re- 
publican Btatesmen,  301.  307.  Arrival 
and  rguction  of  Philip's  ratificaUon, 
393 — 398.  Popular  deQUDciations  o) 
peace,  3B8.  Protncted  discuBmonH,  403 
— 110.  Formal  answer  of  the  Btaiea 
i,  410,411.    Sii 


'hs  peace  psiiy  and  their  opponents, 
410.  A  DOW  claimant  to  a  Bhai«iiithe 
contbrenoes,  426,  Benowal  of  tho  dis- 
ctudons,  434 — 440.  Obstinato  fighte 
over  the  India  question,  441 — 448. 
4fi0,  451.  Treaty  concluded  with  Bng- 
loud,  433.  A  present  end  to  peeo: 
n^otiationa  with  Spain,  403.  Negotia- 
tions for  a  truce  suggested,  407.  Aagiy 
discussions:  deciuon  arrived  at,  iliS, 
469,  The  toleration  question :  aTga- 
ments  of  Maurice,  470 — 476.  I*Brty 
strife  and  pamphlel43cring.  477,  478, 
Accusations  attunst  Barnoveldt;  his 
views  and  objects,  479^3.  Calum- 
nies agaioBt  him  :  his  resignation  and 
recall,  600 — SD4.  Modified  proposition 
of  the  Bpanlsh  commisBionets :  ila  re- 
jection and  their 'farowell,  483 — 187. 
Jeannin's  scheme  for  healing  the  rup- 
ture ;  discovery  and  publication  of 
lUchardot's  secret  instructions:  their 
purport,  438 — 193.  Suggcationa  for 
renewal  of  neffotiationa :  Maurice's 
quarrel  with  King  James's  agent,  493 
— 4S4.  Discussion  re-opened :  argu- 
mentB  of  Jeanntn,  French  envoy,  for 
a.  truce,  494—199.  511,  513.  aose  of 
the  discussion,  G14,  615.  Maurice's  in- 
discreet mission  to  Henry  IV,  and 
lecture  provoked  by  it,  SOS— 510. 
Coming  to  the  vote:  first  point  inal  ate  J 
on,  510 — 51S.  Arrangement  of  the 
truce  and  articles  of  the  treaty,  510 — 
^3,  Solid  advantages  secured  by  (h( 
States,  533—525.  Request  made  V 
and  refused  by  France  and  England . 
ratification  of  the  treaty,  535,  sac.  Ap- 
peal of  Jeauuin  for  religious  toleration, 
637—680,  Proclamation  of  the  tmce, 
and  rejoicings  thereon.  533.  Debt  ' 
England :  army  establishment :  i 
venno:  salaries  to  thu  Nasaana,  5E-, 
035.  Arminians  and  Qomarites;  theo- 
logical contention,    530—538,      Con- 


cluding obseTvatiouB :  the  provincee  i 
republic  in  spite  of  themBulTCS 
chances  of  aoveruignty  over  then 
spumed  and  subsequently  co<veted.  64ft 
--i>44-  Dominance  striven  forliyis- 
ligious  set'.ta :  vitality  of  the  peisecnt- 
ing  inBtinct,.M5— 54ft-  Rapid  growUi 
□f  commeroial  prosperity;  Ajusterdun 
and  Antwerp  contrasted,  551.  Beflolta 
of  agricultoral  indnatry  and  meehaid- 
cal  ingenuity,  663, 553.  Sen  supiemacf 
of  the  Hollanders :  the  world's  ocean 
carriers ;  Indian  cnlcrpiise,  553 — 958. 
503.  Theirwealth, power,  popnlatioii, 
and  exemplary  habits,  566,  BSJ.   Sup- 

Sreseod  nionUah  establishinentH,  how 
isposed  of,  559.  Amount  and  eoniCM 
of  revenue;  cheerful  sufamission  Iv 
taxation, 558,  Legislators,  magistratci, 
judges,  independence  of  the  last,  6B0. 
Army  and  navy,  501— 663.  Weak  ele- 
ment in  the  commonwealth,  564 
Supremacy  of  the  province  of  Holland, 
605-  Percen  tage  ofeontributlon  by  each 
province,  ibid,  noU.  The  St«t«s-OeQ- 
eml  and  their  functions,  6G6.  Univer- 
sality of  education:  poeition  of  woman, 
51)7,  Eminent  literary  and  scientific 
men,  508—571.  &«  Holland,  Uaorice. 
Olden  Bameveldt,  William  the  Siltnt. 

Nbesz  besieged  by  Parma,  ii,26.  Leices- 
ter's Bareasm:    Parma's  dannr,  27. 
Horrors  and  bravery:  UX»  of  tlie  com- 
mander and  bis  garrison  and  dty,  26    ' 
—33.    A  fact  and  a  fiction,  83- 

Nbvebs,  duke  of,  hia  paper  against  the 
League,  iii,  137.  At  Aunmle,  140,  141. 
His  mission  to  Borne  and  anger  at  his 
reception,  341,  343.  Honouring  the 
dead,  333, 

Newell,  Mr.  "  tho  late  Latiner,"  1, 79. 

Nkion,  John, Flemish  fnar.eendlnghii  . 
avant  emirier  to  the  States  on  aeecret  ' 
peace  missioa  on  iwhalfof  theBicli- 
dukes,  iv,  301,  303.  Hisownfitnui 
for  snch  work,  303,  303.  His  secret 
entry  into  the  Hague,  and  several  in- 
terviews with  tho  Duich  stateamen, 
803—300,  308—318-  315-  403,404.413. 
428,  449.  His  interim  wanderings  m 
the  same  object.  300.  His  tempUng 
offers  to  Recorder  Acrsacns,  391.  Sffi. 
Wending  his  wayto  Spain, 3B7.  Feast- 
ing the  credulity  of  the  Spanish  go- 
vernment, 101-  Reward  he  dediw. 
453.    ChaSng  at  Spanish  deUys,  157, 
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march  to  and  arrival  before  the  phice, 
6-T-12.  Harangae  of  the  archdukes  to 
their  troops,  12, 13.  Their  first  vic- 
tory, 14.  Its  effect  on  the  besiegers, 
15, 16.  Dilemma  of  the  States'  army, 
17.  Count  Ernest's  movement ;  his 
critical  position;  panic  among  his 
troops  and  its  results,  18 — ^21.  Premar 
ture  rejoicings  of  the  archdukes,  22. 
Their  council  of  war,  23,  24.  Conse- 
quences of  hesitation  on  both  sides,  25, 
26.  Closing  in  of  the  opposing  forces, 
decisive  battle,  successes  of  the  Dutch, 
and  abandonment  of  the  siege,  27 — 50. 
Note  on  the  conflicting  accounts  of 
Vere  and  the  Nassaus,  51 — 54.  Efibct 
of  the  campaign  on  the  belligerents, 
55.    8es  Albert.    Maurice. 

NiEUWENAAB,  Count,  office  vacated  by 
the  death  of,  iii,  94. 

NoOBD,  Oliver  van,  Dutch  circumnavi- 
gator, iii,  548. 

NoRBis,  army  treasurer  in  Holland,  not 
at  his  post  at  a  critical  moment,  i,  853. 
Charges  of  peculation  against  him,  ii, 
83.  89.  87. 

NoBBis,  Croft's  servant,  a  papist  s^y,  i, 
494.  How  he  followed  out  his  instruc- 
tions, 515,  516. 

NOBBis,  Sir  Edward,  i,  884  Consequence 
of  his  hot-beadedness,  858.  854.  Lei- 
cester's estimate  of  him,  ii,  85. 98.  Set 
made  against  him  at  Hohenlo's,  98^ 
95.  Hohenlo's  assault  upon  him  and 
its  results,  96—98. 146—149.  His  mis- 
hap at  Burgos,  555.  Sending  news  to 
the  queen,  iii,  267.  Her  letter  to  him, 
268.  His  report  to  BxiigMiGj,  ibid  note. 
Bee  ii,  87.  485.  554 

NoBBis,  Henry,  ii,  554 

NOBBis,  SirJohn,onSainteAldegonde's 
movements,  i,  264  Busy  in  enlisting 
troops  to  serve  in  Holland,  824.  His 
parentage:  old-time  services  of  his 
mother  to  the  queen,  883.  Character 
given  to  him  by  the  queen,  834.  Posi- 
tion which  he  found  ''  not  so  flexible  as 
he  had  hoped,"  858.  Sent  to  reinforce 
Grave :  his  successes  and  his  wounds, 
ii,  11—14  Knighted,  17.  Alleged 
reason  of  his  plea  for  mercy  toHemart, 
24.  At  the  attack  on  Doesbur;^,  41. 
Animosities  between  himself  ana  Lei- 
cester and  others,  41 — 44.  85—87.  97. 
149.  244.  275.  514.  His  position  at  the 
siege  of  Zutphen,  45,  46.  His  ambus- 
•  cade,  48—50.  Characterised  by  Wal- 
singham :  his  untractable  nature,  85. 
Threats  of  Leicester  against  him,  86. 
Conkmendod  to  Leicester  by  the  queen, 


91.  How  esteemed  by  Wilkes,  159. 
186.  His  relations  with  Sir  W.  Stan- 
ley, 15d.  In  the  queen's  displeasure, 
278.  Post  assigned  to  him  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  Spanish  invasion,  514  517. 
Purport  of  his  mission  to  the  States, 
544.  Joined  with  Drake  in  the  foray 
into  Spain,  554,  555.  Returning 
bravado  for  bravado,  556.  Again  at 
his  death-dealing  work,  iii,  122. 

NOBTH,  Lord,  i,  865.  His  enthusiasm 
with  regard  to  Holland,  885.  A  weather 
simile  for  "  the  Spaniard,"  ii,  15.  Ad- 
miring the  enemy,  19.  On  Hemart's 
treason  at  Grave,  21  note.  Commend- 
ing Kloet,  29.  On  Kloet's  death  tor- 
tures, 30.  His  bravery  under  difficul- 
ties, 51.  On  the  love  of  the  States  for 
the  queen,  89. 

NoBTHAMFTON,  Loid,  liis  views  relative 
to  Holland,  iv,  280  note, 

NOBTH  Pole,  Dutch  voyages  to  the,  ill, 
552—576. 

NoBTHUMBEBL  AND,  John  Dudley,  Duke 
of,  his  rise  and  fate,  i,  866. 

NoYON,  useless  capture  of,  iii,  258.  266. 

NrNEZ,  Sully's  suspicion  of,  iii,  805. 

Ntmbgen,  taken  for  the  royalists  by 
Schenk,  ii,  2.  8.  Threatened  by  Lei- 
cester, 19.  Schenk's  attempt  to  regain 
it  for  the  States,  550-^558.  Parma's 
assurance  to  its  inhabitants,  iii,  114 
118.  Recaptured  by  Maurice,  116.  See 
iii,  102. 103. 110. 115.  116.  iv,  261. 264 

OoLE,  Captain,  sent  to  the  archduke's 
camp  as  a  hostage,  iv,  78.  81. 

Olden-Babneveldt,  John  van,  his 
French  inclinations,  i,  77.  At  the 
attack  on  the  Eowenstyii,  211.  Doubt 
hereon,  ibid.  note.  Condition  on  which 
he  took  office,  288.  His  descent: 
scandals  told  of  his  family  connection: 
814,  815.  His  views  on  theology  and 
religious  toleration,  military  adven- 
tures, and  personal  appearance,  815— 
817.  Principle  of  sovereignty  urged 
by  him,  822.  Pronouncing  against  the 
Efnglish,  ii,  182.  His  States'  letter  to 
Leicester,  187.  206—209.  Asserting 
the  States'  independence,  225.  252. 
His  course  on  obtaining  Leicester's  in-> 
tercepted  letter,  255.  258,  259.  320. 
881.  Project  to  kidnap  him,  880.  A 
Beelzebub  in  Willoughby's  eyes,  416, 
416.  438.  547.  Almost  a  dictator,  54a 
Paramount  in  the  States'  councils,  iii, 
2.  (lass  of  which  he  was  the  type, 
29.  Excluded  from  the  State  council, 
84  What  he  was  not,  187.  His  exer- 
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.   .  thoproti'elnjitleagTie, 

471,  473.  Uia  miKsioD  lo  Fnmcu  fur 
the  same  ubject,  475—485.  A  purtijig 
kiBs  to  B  kiog's  miBtreBa,  480.  On  U> 
England,  iliM.  Hie  conierencs  witli 
BUsiabetU,  487 — 191.  His  second  miB- 
Gion  to  Eaglood  and  its  reealt,  495 — 
407.  A  French  envoy's  report  of  Mm, 
509.  Hultng  spirit  io  Iha  projioaod  in. 
voaon  of  KJanders,  iv,  4,  5.  4S.  Pro- 
bable Btorting.point  of  tlic  alienation 
bctwoen  bim  and  Maurice.  65,  -06. 
Their  vnriouB  difiercuces  and  alleged 
quarrelB,  23S.  258.  400.  4B9.  503.  510. 
Their  recoDciliatlon,  013.  Renewed 
hatred  on  the  itort  of  Maurice,  545. 
Sent  to  England  on  Jomes'Hncceaaon, 
138.  HiH  spcccli  to  the  king,  147,  148. 
InterviewH  with  De  RoHn; :  counaela 
and  quL-stionings  of  the  latter,  158^ 
lea  m3~170.  Dceponding,  221,  2:22, 
Trying  hia  hand  in  the  lut  of  diplo- 
matic deception,  288—200.  Begion  in 
which  bo  was  omnipotent,  300.  CaUed 
out  of  bed  to  an  interricw  with  a 
SjianiBh  emissary,  301.  Part  token  hj 
him  hi  pn>ccedingB  and  conferenets 
thence  ariang,  end  generally  in  regard 
to  peace  negotiations,  303—306. 309— 
311  ai4, 815. 885-389. 893, 8M.  390— 
390.  406.  408.  413—410.  429.  434— 
438.  489  note.  443.  447—440.  452,  453. 
483.  484.  48fl.  403.  505.  Meaterofthe 
Scld,  510.  The  poimlace  inflomal 
ag^Dst  him,  4"d.  Money-gift  Epnt  to 
him  by  Ftnnce:  bis  Justin  cation  ofhis 
acceptance  of  it,  479,  480.  Direction 
taken  byhia  ambition:  his  aspiration  b 
and  belielB,  481 — 183.  Anonymous 
calamniesttgainBt him, 409,500.  Their 
effect:  his  resignation  of,  and  recall  to 
bis  office,  501—604.  A  vigorous  vote 
entirelyduetohini.5I7.  Hisgratitude 
for  the  result  arriTed  at,  534.  Theolo- 
gical odinm  incurred  by  ljim,637.C43. 
548.  Change  in  hia  views  relative  to 
aovereignty,  544.  Form  of  government 
advocated  by  him,  645,540.540.  Prac- 
Ucnl  mlor  of  the  repubUc,  685, 566. 
See  1,  304.  a,  137.  137.  140. 141.  168. 
aie.  223.  837.  335.  350.  3S1. 855. 40S— 
410.  413.  553.  iii,  2.  15. 173.464.  iv,fiO. 
321.  208,  369.  880.  891.  456.  470.  471. 
401.  635. 
OLOEIJZA.AL.  captured  by  Spinola,  iv,234. 


OnaoT,  muTonderof  the"CockfeatherB" 


Obtkl,  Joachim,  Dutch  envoy  In  Eng- 
land, hlB  qualifications  for  bis  miirioii. 
i,389.  His  conferences  with  the  Englisli 
minislerB  and  their  queen,  280--%l3. 
297.  298.  303.  S13.  His  quesUon  ud 
her  answer,  300.  Sound  advice  sent 
home  by  him,  303.  Set  to  walch  tn 
London;  no  favourite  of  Leicester's,  ii, 
74,  75.     Sm  i,  448.  ii,  75  tioU  \  258. 

Oetiikd,  enthusiasm  for  an  Enelishi  alii, 
ance  at,  i,  75  nott.  Suriiriacd  by  the 
Spaniards,  186.  Their  defeat,  18T. 
Becommendatlon  suggested  by  Eliui- 
beth's  fears,  347.  M  by  an  importaul 
position,  863.  Panda  and  bis  spy  in- 
specting the  fortifications,  ii,  S60, 362. 
388,  389.  English  anxieties  about  tbe 
place,  485.  iii,  267.  Safe  at  present, 
2u8.  C'onaidcratjans  and  movtmenta 
apropos  of  an  invasion  of  FlaDdcni,iT, 
3.  D.  AsBembly  of  the  Blalee43enenl 
here,  10.  14.  Dismaying  intelligence, 
15,  16.  Fogitives  fium  Nicuport,  SI. 
Thanksgiving  alter  the  Nienport  vie- 
toiy,  43. 45.  Departure  of  the  Slalcs- 
Geperal,  49.  Aspect  of  the  place  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  61.  Its  popoJatioii 
and  defences,  natural  and  artificial,  03, 
83.  Formal  commencement  of  the 
famous,  siege,  63.  N  umber  and  nation. 
aliltes  of  the  defending  forces,  04.  In- 
terest excited  :  congregation  of  adven- 
turers, 66,  67.  Character  of  Vvm,  the 
t>tates  commander,  6S,  DO.  Compoii- 
tion  of  the  English  contiDgent,  88. 
Plans  and  applluuces  of  the  txwieger: 
bis  "sauBsges,"  70,  71,  Plentifiilnea 
in  the  conimisBariat  of  the  besieged, 
73.  117.  A  princess  cannoneer,  Snd.' 
Weight  of,  and  work  done  bj  the  Old- 
nance,  78.  Slaughter  of  notalnlitiea  and 
nobodies  by  war,  74.  91.  116.  Deaiha 
by  pestilence,  74, 75.  Fireandwaterat 
the  Poreupine  fort,  76.  Tore's  qnes- 
tionable  stratagem  pen  ding  thearrivtl 
ofreinforcements,?? — 86.  Assault  and 
repulse  of  the  enemy,  87 — 93.  Forts 
carried  by  tbe  Spaniards,  117 — 131. 
Comparative  rest  aher  two  yeare'dege: 
Auditor  Fleming's  dlarj;  126,  li7. 
Appeals  for  help  to  tbe  English  king 
ami  tbe  French  ambnesudor.  148.  158. 
Cecil's  estimate  of  the  pkco,  157.  The 
Dder-in-chief :  his 
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Little  Troy,  194—198.  Impediment 
to  the  construction  of  new  earthworks, 
195.  Gradual  encroachments  of  the 
enemy,  197.  Thanksgivings  of  the 
besieged,  198.  213.  A  substitute  for 
Ostend,  202, 203. 209.  218.  The  enemy 
in  possession :  departure  of  the  be- 
sieged, 214 — 217.  Barrenness  of  the 
trophies  left  behind,  225.  See  18.  19. 
23.  24.  25.  28. 168. 171  199.  210. 

Otheman  (Robert.  Dale)  Leicester's 
eaves-dropper-in-chief  and  secretary, 
reporting  Dutch  gossip  to  his  master, 
ii,  136.  138.  140  Who  was  he  ?  141. 
A  bit  of  scandal  set  afloat  by  him  and 
its  consequences,  142 — 145  188. 

OUDKNBURG  fort,  capturod  by  the  States' 
troox)s,  iv,  9.  11.  Attacked  and  carried 
by  the  Spaniards,  14 — 16. 

OvERiNG,  Hugh,  foiled  in  his  purpose, 
ii,  168. 

OvERSTEiN,  ii,  38. 142. 

OvERYSSEL,  one  of  the  seven  United 
Provinces,  hostile  forces  in,  iv,  250. 
Its  representative  at  the  peace  negotia- 
tions, 434.  Creed  of  most  of  its  people, 
473.  Its  contribution  to  the  States' 
revenue,  extent,  and  population,  564. 

Oxford,  Lord,  his  quarrel  with  Sidney, 
i,  360. 

Pacchi,  Don  Pedro  (killed  at  Dendor- 
mondc)  sends  his  ghost  to  head  his 
old  regiment,  i,  222. 

Paget,  Charles,  on  Leicester's  animosity 
towards  Mary  Stuart,  i,  369. 

PALLAVicim's  attempt  upon  Parma's 
loyalty,  ii,  539.  540.  PMlip's  sugges- 
tion, 541. 

Papal  bulls,  a  royal  trader  in,  iii,  212. 

Papists,  see  Roman  Catholics. 

Paris,  its  population  and  importance, 
circa  1580,  i,  53.  Its  condition  under 
the  influence  of  the  League,  ii,  422. 
425—431.  529.  559,  560.  iii,  46.  242. 
.Commencement  of  the  siege,  iii,  59. 
Famine  and  its  horrors,  60--65. 
League  deputation  to  Henry  IV,  66— 
69.  Philip's  orders  to  Famese,  and 
steps  of  the  latter  to  relieve  the  city, 
73—78.  Effect  of  the  seizure  of  Lagny, 
82,  83.  Henry's  attempted  escalade, 
85,  86  note.  The  city  again  in  danger, 
91  Acts  of  the  sixteen  tyrants,  125 — 
127.  Entry  of  Henry :  rapture  of  the 
citizens,  244—246.  Rejoicing  at  the 
surrender  of  Sluys,  iv,  224.  Population 
(1607),  373  note.  See  iii.  87.  88.  iv,  145. 

Parker's  error  at  Tumhout,  iii,  431. 

Parma,  Alexander  Famese,  prince  of. 


his  offers  to  the  Netherland  States 
after  the  murder  of  William  the  Silent, 
i,  18.  19.  His  military  forces ;  policy 
pursued  by  him,  20.  His  successes  in 
Flanders,  21.  His  design  upon  Ant- 
werp, 24.  Perplexed  by  his  master's 
parsimony  and  hesitation,  89.  His  real 
share  in  the  truce  of  Cambray,  and 
trouble  connected  with  it,  100.  Suffer- 
ings and  desertions  of  his  troops 
through  want  of  supplies,  112. 173. 
Giving  his  friends  a  lesson  in  dissimu- 
lation, 114.  His  feelings  on  learning 
of  the  formation  of  the  League :  how 
he  kept  the  secret,  115,  116.  His  ge- 
nius for  military  work,  135.  Preparing 
for  the  siege  of  Antwerp :  difficulties 
in  his  way,  137.  Personal  description 
of  him,  138.  His  scheme  for  the  re- 
duction of  Flanders  and  Brabant,  ibid. 
Progress  made :  stain  from  which  his 
fame  is  free,  139.  Effect  of  his  tamper- 
ings  with  Treslong,  149.  Working 
whilst  his  antagonists  wrangled,  153. 
His  reproof  to  Sichcbourg  for  killing 
Pettin,  155.  Transformation  effected 
by  him  upon  the  site  chosen  for  his 
headquarters :  permanently  useful 
piece  of  work  left  by  him,  157, 158. 
Mutilations  practised  by  his  trooi)S 
upon  the  crews  of  captured  "  blockade 
runners,"  159.  Acceleration  of  his 
schemes  by  the  folly  of  the  Antworp- 
ers,  159, 160.  162.  At  work  upon  his 
bridge,  161^  Incredulity  of  the^Ant- 
werpers  as  to  its  practicability,  163. 
In  doubt  as  to  results,  and  in  the  dark 
as  to  his  master's  schemes,  166.  His 
devotion  to  his  church,  167.  Result 
of  his  attempts  to  subdue  the  Ant- 
werpers  by  arguments  and  pro- 
mises, 167 — 170.  Admirable  elements 
in  his  character,  171.  Reporting  pro- 
gress to  his  mast3r,  172.  His  repeated 
appeals  relative  to  his  imminent  needs 
and  the  destitution  of  his  troops,  172. 
174.  180.  183.  184.  Obstacles  to  his 
bridge-building:  completion  of  the 
great  work,  179, 180.  Its  plan,  con- 
struction, protecting  outworks,  &c.  ; 
Julius  CflDsar  outdone,  181 — 183.  His 
treatment  of  an  Antwerp  spy  sent  to 
pry  into  his  work,  184,  185.  His  at- 
tempt upon  Ostend  and  summary  dis- 
posed of  the  chief  cause  of  its  failure, 
186,  187.  Loses  Liefkenshoek :  his 
prompt  action  thereon,  189.  An  in- 
fernal machine  sent  against  his  bridge: 
its  destructive  effects,  191  — 198. 
His  own  marvellous  escape,  196.  199. 


Again  at  work  to  regtair  llie  dimiagv : 
deploring  the  loss  of  liia  office™,  lUlt — 
201.  Modeetjv  toucliiiig  ud  his  own 
perila.  203.  Fears  eicittid  in  his  men 
bf  the  "  deiQon  fireshipB : "  eihaust- 
ing  natnie  of  thuir  toUs,  203. 203. 207. 
HiB  laboore  in  furtifying-  the  Eonen- 
etyn.  300, 207.  His  report  of  the  re- 
em  of  the  first  attempt  to  wrest  the 
Eowenstf  D  from  hloi,  200.  Defeat  uf 
his  tioopa  on  the  Seeood  attack  :  hie 
euluglum  on  the  daring  of  his  oppo- 
nonte,  310— 214  Bpsolutioa  lakon  liy 
his  officers  to  regain  the  dyke  :  effect 
of  hia  opportune  appearance  among 
them,  315—320.  Exulting  in  his  tri- 
umph. 222— 224.  Honoiiri>wdbyhim 
to  tne  wounded  Toralra :  his  reports 
sDd  recummeDdntiona  to  his  king,  234. 
22S.  227.  La  Noue'a  counsel  ta  him, 
3^,  Eiclinnge  of  amenitieB  between 
himself  and  the  Antwerpers,  334. 
PropoBea  a  aecrot  interview  with 
Sainte  Aldegonde ;  cnrrcspondtti  ce 
thereon,  23)1 — 240.  Interviews  had : 
impression  made  breach  on  the  other, 
242-^0.  His  private  views  as  to  tLe 
nocessit/  for  capitulating  with  tLo 
Antwerpers,  251.  His  d^aration  on 
finding  the  real  stale  of  things  in  the 
dty.  So3.  Fact  redounding  to  bin 
honour,  3S3.  Eitravasant  demonslra- 
tions  on  his  triumphal  entry  IntoAnt' 
werp:  sylvan  fete  upon  his  Scheldt 
brjdge,  258—260.  Worfc  on  which  lie 
now  set  himself,  260.  261.  Tenor  of 
his  master's  tlianks  to  him.  203.  On 
the  attitude  of  Holland  townnls  Sainte 
Aldegonde.  305, 267.  The  one  suspi- 
douB  allusion  to  the  latter  in  his  let- 
ters, 284  note.  Frightening  Sir  John 
Norris,353.  How  regarded  by  Queen 
Elizabeth:  plot  against  him  ropadiatod 
W  her,  336,357.  Corresponding  with 
his  king  on  Iho  invasion  of  England, 
876,377.  A  queen  and  a  crown  set 
apart  for  him,  378.  370.  State  of 
things  to  put  him  "  in  great  jollity," 
438.  His  bold  remonstrances  with 
Philip  on  the  state  of  his  troops,  480. 
Simulating  negotiations  tot  peace : 
hisBgeutBundtoolB,40D — 405.  Repori- 
ing  progress  to  his  master :  his  dupli- 
city, 406,  407.  GOO— 503.510.  Effrart 
of  Drake's  victories  on  him  ;  in  doubt 
about  France :  his  troops  still  in  sad 
plight,  503—505. 520.  Encouraging  re- 

Crts  to  him  from  his  agent  in  Eng- 
id,  500—608.      Secret  letter  from 
Elizabeth  to  him  ;  his  instructions 


liiB  art'iit  anil  reply  to  her,  508 — 511. 
His  work  done  for  liim  bj  English 
statesmen,  530.  Ueads  of  his  plan  for 
a  sitccesaful  tnvocdon  of  England.  537 

Netherlands  territory  in  his  hands,  ii, 
J,  3.  Hia  treatment  of  Ernest  of  Ba- 
varia. 4.  [lis  estimate  of  Schenk,  6. 
His  attack  upon  Urave,  repulse,  and 
subsequent  victory,  10 — 15.  18 — 22. 
Attack  on,  capture  and  sack  of  Nens, 
26—32.  What  he'gaineil  by  it,  S3,  34. 
Determines  to  relieve  Zntpnon :  Bridg- 
ing over  the  Riiine :  his  plans,  45—47. 
B^ult  of  Ms  enterprise,  54.  His  deal-, 
Ings  with  Leicester's  German  levies, 
57,  58.  His  sheet  anchor,  05.  His  un- 
derstanding with  Rowland  Torli,  186. 
Successes  due  to  the  disloyalty  of  his 
foes.  1T8.  Odder  betrayed  into  his 
hands,  17B,  180.  On  the  eiccation  of 
Queen  of  Scots.  103.  His  demonstn- 
tion  against  Slnys,  200-263.  Step 
forced  upon  him  by  the  enemy,  2S7. 
Once  moro  a  hridge-builder,  271. 
Terms  granted  by  him  on  capitnlation, 
273.  His  compliments  to  two  English 
captains,  274.  Attitude  of  Elizabeth 
towards  him,  285. 303.  Hisann^ccs 
to  her  and  daUyings  with  her , 


[Kirtiite 
fleet  ^ 


reliance  on  his  btmn  fida,  300. 303. 
3W.  407.  Convinced  that  Ellwbeih 
was  as  false  as  himself,  303.  803.  S06. 
His  pIottlDgs  agfunst  England  and 
Franco :  hoodwinking  Denmark :  *d- 
cret  correspond ence  with  hiaking.&c. 
303.  812.  What  his  master  expected 
him  toBchieve,3U— 818.  Hisdifficnl- 
ties  and  uncourtly  langna^  to  Philip: 
what  he  was  actually  doing,  330—322. 
OneEngUahmen  awake  to  Us  schemes 
English  correspondents  repoi 
tiioreon,  332,  333.  333  lute.  Efli 
a  Bucccsalial  enterprise  of  Sdienk  upon 
Us  eqnanimity,  3^.  431.  VInted  by 
the  English  envoy  Dr.  Dale,  367.  860, 
HBO.  3B3.  His  estimate  of  Dale,  878, 
His  prnfessions  of  loyaltv  to  BUiabeth, 
308,  SaO.  Real  object  of  his  n^otlft- 
.tions,  374.  Achieving^it  in  his  xaWr- 
views  with  Dr.  Rogers  the  envoy,  874 
—384.  Playing  the  spy  nl  Osteoid.  8Sa 
His  falsehoods  in  reference  to  Allenls 

Smphlet  and  the  Pope's  bull  a^^almit 
iiaboth,  403—406.  ApprehendTn 
about  France,  433.  Directions  in  wUeh 
his  intentions  were  thought  to  lie. 
435.  Extent  of  lUs  preparations  for 
Invading  England,  455.   His  army,  its 
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complement  and  cost,  456.  Plan  of 
cooperation  between  himself  and  the 
Armada:  a  strange  omission  and 
troublesome  doubte,'  467 — 470.  484. 
488.  Sospicions  and  apprehensions 
begot  of  suspense,  490. 498.  like  **  a 
bear  robbed  of  her  whelps/'  508.  His 
arrangements  brought  to  nought: 
effect  of  his  master's  dulne8s,509— -51 1 . 
Advancing  upon  Bergen-op-Zoom,  587, 
538.  Grimstone's  successful  trick  upon 
him.  541,  542.  In  ignominious  flight, 
548.  Pailavicini's  attempt  to  seduce 
him:  its  effect  upon  him,  589 — 541. 
Qertruydenberg  betrayed  to  him,  544 
— 546.  Recruiting  his  health  at  Spa : 
preparing  for  a  tussle  with  Heniy  of 
Navarre,  548.  562. 

Concentrating  his  forces  on  the  French 
frontier,  ill,  1,  2.  5.  50.  At  his  wits' 
ends :  his  appeals  and  complaints  to 
PhiUp,  43.  44.  68.  72.  73. 137.  Garrot- 
ting  and  hanging  his  veterans,  70. 74. 
H)8  calumniators  and  their  stories,  71. 
208—205.  225  note.  His  complaints 
against  them,  206— 208.  Marching  to 
the  relief  of  Paris,  75, 76.  Comparison 
between  him  and  Henry  IV,  77.  Their 
opposite  qualities,  142.  Advancing  to 
action :  his  capture  of  Lagny  and  re- 
lief of  Paris,  80 — 88.  Occasions  when 
he  and  llenry  were  on  each  other's 
skirts,  77.  86.  91.  141.  His  reception 
at  Paris,  86.  His  return  to  the  Nether- 
lands: speedy  reversal  of  his  late 
French  conquests,  89—91.  His  move 
into  Gelderland  and  abortive  attack 
on  Fort  Knodsenburg,  111— lia  His 
adroit. relreat  and  comforting  words 
to  the  Nymegeners,  114.  His  treat- 
ment of  his  defeated  captain  at  Hulst, 
115.  To  the  rescue  of  Bouen,  137 — 
189. 142.  Yielding  against  his  better 
judgment,  143.  Melting  away  of  his 
arm^,  144, 145.  Succee<&  in  relieving 
Bouen:  severely  wounded,  146,  147. 
In  «  dangerous  position :  his  skilful 
escape  from  it,  149—151.  Results  of 
his  movements  to  Philip  and  the 
League,  158.  His  probable  reflections, 
154.  His  reports  to  Philip  of  the  in- 
trigues of  the  League  chiefs  and  the 
conditionofFrance,  210— 215.  Sends 
some  saintly  relics  to  his  master,  216. 
Plot  of  Philip  for  his  destruction,  217 
—221.  His  end  approaching,  221— 
228.  His  death,  224,  225.  8eeil,40. 
41.  67.  181.  201.  285.  347.  866.  484. 
451. 462. 468. 528. 531.  iii,  100. 103. 104. 

Pabbt,  William,  the  would-be  assassin 


of  Queen  Elizabeth,  his  timely  dis- 
covery against  himself,  i,  2. 

Parsons,  the  "  green-coated  Jesuit,"  his 
monstrous  accusations  against  Lei- 
cester, i,  867. 

Patton,  Aristotle,  ii,  93.  Gratifying  hi« 
hate,  his  greed  and  his  love  all  at  once, 
179,180.  Flying  from  his  old  enemy. 
550.  ^ 

Paul  V,  Pope,  doing  his  worst  against 
the  republic,  iv,  368.  371.  His  agent 
at  the  French  court,  see  Barberini. 

Peacb  from  an  upholsterine:  point  of 
view,  ii,  867. 

Pelbes,  Count  of,  his  large  winnings- 
from  PhiUp  m,  iv,  356. 

Pelhah,  Sir  William,  recommended  for 
milita^  command  by  Leicester,  i,  489. 
441.  Out  of  favour  with  the  queen: 
Leicester's  ^generosity  towards  him,  ii, 
40,  41,  notes.  His  narrow  escape  at 
Doesburg,  42.  Effect  of  his  example  on 
Sidney:  his  declaration  at  Sidney's 
death,  51. 58.  His  insulting  behaviour 
to  Edward  Norris  at  a  supper  party, 
92 — 95.  Bringing  the  Deventer  magis- 
trates to  book,  153, 154. 

Perez,  Antonio,  his  offence  against 
Philip  and  its  expiation,  iii,  507.  588, 
534. 

Pescabengis,  Cosmo  de,  Leicestrian 
conspirator  at  Leyden :  his  confession, 
ii,  833—336.    His  fate,  888. 

Pbttin,  Colonel  John,  and  his  troops 
surprised  at  Liefkenshoek :  wholesale 
slaughter  of  the  latter,  i,  154, 155. 
Killed  in  cold  blood  by  his  captor, 
155. 

Philip  II,  of  Spain.  His  personal  ap- 
pearance, habits,  &c,  i,  2.  His  feystem  : 
nis  remark  on  the  murder  of  William 
the  Silent,  3.  Effect  of  increasing 
years  on  his  ambition ;  his  possessions, 
actual  and  contemplated,  4.  His  epoch 
and  its  celebrities :  light  in  whicn  he 
is  to  be  judged,  6.  Point  on  which  he 
never  wavered,  9 — 19.  Accomplice  in 
the  St.  Bartholomew  massacre,  15. 
Presents  sent  to  him  from  Turkey,  80. 
His  spy  and  confederate  in  France,  44. 
His  tempting  offers  to  Henry  of  Na- 
varre, 49.  Failure  of  his  efforts  to  seize 
Don  Antonio,  67.  68.  Project  of  mar- 
riage between  him  and  the  dowager  of 
France :  Sir  E.  Stafford's  aspirationb 
thereon,  69.  A  glutton  of  time :  his 
motto  in  that  regard,  89.  Why  he 
authorised  the  truce  of  Cambray,  100, 
His  conquest  of  Portugal :  his  ambas- 
sador's conferences  on  Catherine  de 


Medid'B  claim  to  lis  crown,  101— IG 
A  complication  of  villonj  wortliv  of  li„ 
EidinirBtion :  his  view  or  the  t'rcDcb 
king'B  proposed  InTaeioD  of  Englaad, 
107.    t'omeuling  civil  war  in  Fiunce : 

*  Bulnldldog  tbaUuiiias,'!!!.  Coaclud(?s 
&  secret  trenty  (Holy  Leaguel  vri'' 
them,  113.  Hia  material  pledga  : 
warda  \ta  fulfilmont  and  industry 
thebneinoBg.  114.  Confides  the  scheme 
to  Parma ;  diBsimiihition  of  the  latter 
on  hilt  buhalf,  115.  His  advico  and  nd. 
mamlionstotboGolBea.  IIG,  IIT.  Hia 
ambassodar'a  oonference  and  report 

■  him  on  a  proposed  joiot  invaaioQ 
England.  134—129.  Again  organUy 
appealod  to  by  Parma  for  auppLes,  1? ' 
Implored  to  do  what  ho  wus  good 
doing,  201,  305.  Inabilily  of  Sainlo 
Aldegonde  to  fathom  the  depth  of  Mb 
chftraeter,  315,  238.  Elevation  of  hia 
eacatcheon  In  Antwerp.  2G3.  Hia 
ptcionH  of  Sainte  Ajdegonde, 
Treatment  towards  heretics  In^tod 
on  by  him:  mission  to  which  he 
deemed  hitnself  bom,  330—258. 
cmotiop  on  rocelvlng'  newa  of  the  fall 
of  Antwerp,  2S2,  263.  CommiB^ooliig 
PanmL  to  bid  for  feinte  Aldegonde's 
services.  200.  His  deigns  against 
Elizabeth's  life,  SOI).  Hleatipendlaries 
and  hlH  muster,  303.     Elizabeth's  ct. 

Sressions  regarding  him,  and  virtna] 
eclaration  of  war  against  him.  337— 
82S,  3o4--357,  Maturing  hia  schemes 
for  invading  England  ;  his  subsequent 

Jrojec-tB  if  successful,  STB— 380.  380. 
[is  Inteuded  armada  how  regarded 
by  the  Holionders :  an  English  expe- 
dition not  to  his  liking,  897.  A  Bource 
of  joy  to  him,  490.  His  reason  tor 
diverting  part  of  hia  remlttunces  io 
Parma,  503,  Pecntiaritiea  of  his  cha- 
racter, 506.  InslBting  on  impossible 
conditions:  his  injunction  to  Parma, 
510.  Sole  purpose  of  his  secret  io- 
trigues,  521.  520.  His  Used  purpose 
relative  to  England  and  Elliaboth,  ii, 
B3.133.  Apeepintohls  secret  cabinet: 
in  the  centre  of  his  web,  803, 803.  Cor- 
responding and  taking  connael  with 
Parma.  304—308.  303-813.  Calculat- 
ing and  anticipating:  his  crtravagimt 
Beff-deceptions,  314—818.  403.  Bated 
and  hia  echomes  denounced  by  Parma, 
819—331.  405.  Office  aSBigncd  lo  him 
by  the  pope's  bull.  400.  404.  Progress 
of  his  schemoB  iu  France,  433,  431. 
His  midnight  cuuncU:  his  puerile  con 
colts.  458-^401.    Incredulity  of  states- 


men and  the  Pope  as  to  the  rauJity  of  I 
his  invasion  scheme,  401,  403.    Hia  1 
Armada  at  sea:  its  vicieaiiades  aitll 
IM    rat«,   463—507.     [See    Armada.;! 
Clinging  to  false  hopes :   bow  he  ro-r 
ceivad  tlie  news  of  liiB  discamStni^  1 
531—535.  Seltln^cthebiahopBtowark,  I 
536.  Looking  aflerFreneba^ra,6SL  J 
Hia  pretEUffions  and  designs  rolativelo  T 
France  and  Its  crown :  iii,  1  68.  69.  1 
70.  127—139.     183, 180.  Ifil,  193,  IM  * 
~^a02.  209— 311.  213.  347.  iv,843.370. 
371.     His  attempts  to  re-open  peaM 
negotiations  with  the  NethertandB:  ob- 
staclefl  in  the  way,  111,36—38.  Oronnd 
of  his  claiiDS  to  France.  England,  and 
Scotland,  43.    No  friondship  between 
Tiiin  and  Pope  Siitus,  61  87-    Uiten- 
ing  to  calumnies  and  plotting) 
Parma,  71,  203—300.  317—2" 
334  noit.     Parma's  appesis  a 
piaintstohim,  73,  73,74.306-^oe.  A    ] 
scheme  he  was  anxious  to  drcamreoli 
67.  StatiaticsoFthe  army  piDvid«dl7 
him  for  France,  138  juitf.    A  piec«  at 
his  syatem  (or  conquering  tbo  world,    . 
139.    Drift  of  lus  policy  tor  twenty-   ' 
two  years,  180.    His  allied  «lBh  lo 
marry  his  own  daughter,  103.    Wa   ] 
other  intentions  relative  to  tbe  be-   | 
Stowalofherhand,  lil4,  [AMClanIm-   I 


the  conquest  of  Fmnce.  2  . 
notable  plans  for  invading  England, 
293,204431.  His ossas^oation depart- 
ment, and  agents  therein  and  thdr 
fate,  294—301.  War  decUred  anlnst 
him  by  Henry :  shape  taken  by  }iis 
spile  against  the  lallur,  317,  818,  Ar- 
rangement of  terms  of  peace  between 
them,  498-^01.  Hia'treAtment  of,  and 
infamous  proposo]  to  Philip  WilliNn 
of  Nasaan,  854, 855.  DestrucUon  of  his 
fleet  at,  and  sack  of,  Cjidis,  S8(P~387. 
Hia  Bcbcmcs  relative  to  tiGnniuiy,ti4 
— 116.  His  new  Armada  against  Enr 
land,  and  ila  fate,  419. 430.  Hie  pabU 
repudiation  of  hia  debts,  and  dies*-  ] 
tera  produced  thereby.  440 — 443.  4ff7.  1 
Text  of  his  proclamation,  441  lult,  1 
His  last  iUnesB,  funeral  prepanir  — 
confesaiou,  and  death.  503 — oil. 
view  of  his  reign,  513—548.  An  apt  I 
exponent  of  his  own  IdeaofkingnaR, 
IVr332.  One  of  hia  golden  rules,  8M.  j 
Bee  ii.  4.  10.  103.  IIS.  248.  308.  889,  ' 
303.  ^0,  Oil.  lU,  10. 805— 309.C84.  It. 
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345.  353.  854.  402.  See  also  Parma. 
Spain. 

Philip,  Infante,  afterwards  Philip  III, 
King  of  Spain,  iii,  501 .  His  marriage, 
503.  His  instructions  from,  and  last 
interview  with  his  dying  father,  507 
— 511.  A  cipher  in  his  own  court,  iv, 
137.  332.  Head  and  front  of  the  con- 
spiracy against  France  and  its  king, 
149.  More  dangerous  to  rabhits  than 
to  generals,  240.  Peace  concluded  by 
King  James  with  him,  248.  Its  effect, 
280,  note  3.  Origin  and  extent  of  Ler- 
ma*8  power  over  him,  345 — 352.  His 
.  declaration  on  becoming  king,  353.  His 
appearance,  personal  characteristics, 
amusements,  &c,  355,  356.  Himself  a 
satire  on  kingship,  357.  A  special  dog- 
ma in  his  religious  creed,  358.  His 
domestic  life,  358—361.  One  of  his 
father's  golden  rules  comprehended 
by  him,  394.  Ratification  of  peace  in 
his  name,  405, 406.  His  ultimatum  with 
the  republic  in  regard  to  religion  and 
the  Indies,  460— 462.492.  Representa- 
tions under  which  his  consent  to  the 
treaty  was  obtained,  514,  515.  Secret 
and  special  treaty  with  the  republic 
exacted  from  him,  521,  522.  542.  8ee 
Lerma.  Spain. 

Philip,  Count  of  Nassau,  iii,  148. 166. 
Desperate  fighter,  mighty  drinker,261. 
His  after-dinner  adventures,  262.  273. 
His  command  on  the  French  frontier, 
313.  319.  His  last  deed  of  daring  and 
death,  339-r-341.  iv,  9.  ^ 

Philip  William,  Prince  of  Oran^, 
eldest  son  of  William  the  Silent,  kid- 
napped and  Hispaniolized,  i,14, 15.  iii, 
299.  His  signal  revenge  upon  a  slan- 
derer of  his  father,  i,  15.  iii,  355.  His 
brother's  remiest  toEngland  regarding 
him,  i,  343.  His  return  to  the  Nether- 
lands: effect  of  his  Spanish  training,  iii, 
854,  355.  Philip  of  Spain's  hopes  re- 
garding hhn,  356,  357.  His  intellect- 
ual calibre,  360.  Narrow  escape :  in 
the  wrong  place,  373,  374.    8ee  i,  301. 

PiccoLOMiNi,  active  at  the  rescue  of  the 
Kowenstyn,  i,  216,  217. 

Pickpockets  making  free  with  a  learned 
foreigner,  i,  310. 

PiMENTEL,  Don  Diego,  captain  in  the 
Armada,  ii,  466.  498.  Fate  of  his  ship, 
499. 

Piracies  of  English  mariners  on  the 
Dutch,  iii,  173—176  mtes.  177.  181— 
184.  iv,  146,  147.  Dunkirk  pirates,  iii, 
874.  iv,  2.  59,  60.  230.  251,  252. 

PiRON,  Colonel,  lax  in  his  discipline  at 


a  critical  moment,'  iv,  14.   A  bearer  of 
bad  news,  15.  Flight  of  his  cavalry,  21. 

Plague  ravages  in  London,  i,  306. 

Plancius,  Peter,  his  Calvinistic  intoler- 
ance and  services  in  the  cause  of  nau- 
tical enterprise,  iii,  550.  His  theory 
relative  to  an  arctic  passage  to  India, 
553.  555,  556.  561.    See  iv,  448.  460. 

Plymouth  a  contributor  of  aid  against 
the  Armada,  ii,  454. 

Poisoners  and  poison  plots  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan era,  iii,  295—300.  Victims,  real 
or  supposed,  u,  178.  iii,  87. 195.  326. 

Poland,  see  Dialyn.    Sigismund. 

PoLEY  the  spy,  i,  375. 

Pope,  dominions  assigned  to  Philip  II, 
by  the,  i,  4. 

Popes.  See  Clement.  Gregory.  Inno- 
cent.   Paul.    Sixtus.    Urban. 

Porto  Carrero,  captain,  killed  by  the 
Spanish  mutineers,  iii,  292. 

Porto  Carrero,  Captain  Herman  Tello 
de,  his  stratagem  at  Amiens,  iii,  435, 
436.  Killed  at  the  undoing  of  his  work, 
452. 

Porto  Carrero,  Don  Pietro,  inquisitor- 
general,  cashiered,  iv,  347. 

Portugal,  pretenders  to  the  throne  of, 
i,  67.  101.  [See  Antonio.  Catherine  de 

•  Medici.]  Its  monopolv  at  the  tropics 
contested  by  the  Dutch,  iv,  105.  130. 
244.  Damage  done  to  its  fleet  there, 
106,  107.  Mode  whereby  its  adven- 
turers obtained  and  kept  their  footing, 
246 — ^248.  Their  fulminations  against, 
and  expulsion  from  the  Moluccas  by, 
the  Dutch,  249,  250.    See  iv,  270.  419. 

Pot  de  Rhodes,  Henry  the  Fourth's 
bannerman,  killed,  iii,  55. 

POULAIN,  Nicholas,  his  bold  offer  to 
Henry  of  Valois,  ii,  425,  426. 

POWHATTAN,  "emperor  of  Virginia" 
and  his  daughter  Pocahontas,  iv,  297. 

Prada's  reply  to  Friar  Neyen,  iv,  458. 

Predestination,  effect  of  the  doctrine 
of,  iv,  548. 

Prinsterer,  Groen  van,  service  ren- 
dered to  Netherlands  liistory  by,  iv,  51. 

Proninck,  Gerard,  called  Deventer,  his 
character  and  antecedents,  ii,  69. 
Municipal  office  conferred  on  him  by 
Leicester,  69.  70. 119.  His  pernicious 
counsels  to  Leicester  and  their  results, 
120  note.    140.  231—233.  237. 

Prophecies,  a  hundred  years  before,  for 
the  year  1588,  ii,  353. 

Protestantism  and  Protestants,  under 
Elizabeth,  ii,  290.  292.  Slaughters  by 
Alva,  291.  Anxieties  and  suspicions 
in  France  and  Germany  relative  to 
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HoniT  Uie  FourA's  movementi,  iii. 
304.  J8S.  DelRnninEitiuii  of  the  piuty 
Id  Prance,  30(1.  Tb^r  impcDding  fate 
at  the  bands  of  the  Lea^e,  400. 
Catholic  clmrges  aghast  tlicm,  413. 
Admiral  Mendoza'a  design  againsl 
them,  583.  Intrigucfl  of  Honry  IV 
agninat  tbem,  iv,  877.  Bee  iv,  173. 547. 
8ee,  alio  CalvinistH.    Hugnenota. 

pRiTis,  Captidii,  bis  obatinocj  and  fate, 
iii,  343. 

FCBtTAHa,  hatred  of  James  I  for  the,  iv, 
142.  CoDtcnptfurhumanfllslDBpired 
by  their  belief,  548. 


I  organize  the  expedition    aeainxt 
Spain,  881,  382,  SpanieU  way  ol  spoi- 
ling hie  namt',  381  note.  417  note. 
lUiaicao,  Prince,  eon  of  Panna,  iii,  1 14. 
IIG.  130.    At  the  relief  of  Koucn,  147, 

148.150.151,  *«aao. 

lUTtaBOfl,  chief  nork  of  the  Diet  at,  iii. 
SIS.     Its  cost,  816. 

Rbcaldb.  Joan  Martinez  Ae,  Spanish 
admiral,  ii,  4115. 

REFtmuATiON',  honr  kept  out  of  Spain, 
iv,  331. 

Reunoault,  Jacques,  one  of  Leicester's 
three  counsellors,  his  antecedents,  ii, 
68.  His  finance  chwnbor :  Placed  over 
Patd  Buys,  70,  71.  His  miscliief  nak 
ing,  74.  Defended  by  Ldceetcr,  lOfS, 
107.  Result  of  efforts  made  to  save 
him:  his  after  life,  107  nofti, 

Relioiods  onthusiaam,  miseries  caused 
by,  ill,  44. 

Henaud,  popular  Paris  advocate, 
hanged,  Ul,  US 


fate,  iii,  3U7— 398.   Envoy  Gilpin's  re- 

port  of  him,  209  no(«. 
Benneberq,   Count,    the  betrayer   of 

Qroningon,  iii.  103,  370.    His  attempt 

upon  Bleenwyk,  1S7. 
Benty,  Marquis  of,  his  command  at  the 

reUof  of  Paris,  iii,  75.  80,    Too  strong 

for  Henry  IV,  83. 
Rkyd,  F.vcrard.  secretary  to  Lewis  Wil. 

liam  of  Nosaaa,  iv,  4.  66H. 
Rheimb  and  its  Holy  Bottle,  iii,  343. 248. 
Bhbikbgho  city.ii.4.  Parma's dealinfcs 

with  it,  34.  45,48,  Scbonk  taking  it  in 


hand,  179.  540.  Invested  by  and  sar- 
rendered  to  Manricc,  iii,  45S,  456. 
RecaptuTod  by  the  Spaniards,  683. 
Again  besi^ed  and  taken  by  Maurice, 
iv,  64,  65.  Once  moroaboneofeonleD- 
tion.363.  Taken  by  the  Spai^aidi, 
304. 

Rketelois,  Prinee,  a  commander  at  15, 
iii,  348.  Sarcastic  aUiuion  to  him  and 
his  troops,  849. 

BinWE,  the,  ii,  3.  Bridged  over  by  Par 
ma,  45.    Opened  by  Maoiice,  iii,  457. 

RmERj^  John,  archbishop  of  Volenda, 
bead  of  the  scheme  for  diivine  the 
Moors  from  Spain,  iv,336.  Hiechaige 
against  thi'in,  337, 

RiCHARDOT,  president  of  Artois,  propce. 
ing  a  secret  interview  between  Potmt 
and  Sointe  Aldegonde:  confer  uadenec 
thereon,  i.  330— 340.  aivingLaUolta 
his  cue.  4115.  Condition  he  etyled 
■'  both  hard  and  soft,"  407.  Caal  see 
how  England  can  bo  cbastiKd,  4S8. 
Commissioner  to  meet  the  envoys 
sent  from  Enginnd,  ii,  859.  SflO.  365. 
367.  373.  381.  390.  Attempt*  la  brow- 
beat them,  S91.  Exchanging  qtun. 
tnplicattons  with  them.  390.  Buea- 
beth's  distrust  of  him.  lit,  470.  Bi« 
return  of  the  compliment,  474.  Fenc- 
ings  between  himself  and  VUleroy, 
41)8,400.  IntriguingwitbCecil,iv,SOO. 
His  secret  emissary  to  the  Slates.  301. 
Envoy  for  Spain  in  the  uegotialiaos 
for  pt^,  ^14.  438.  431.  Passing  i 
compliment,  434.  Answering  «  qnea- 
tioD,  435.  Pruliistiiig  against  tepab- 
lican  Jiloin  speaking.  437.  Efibctivo 
in  his  part.  440,  Losing  Lie  temper, 
440.  Beginning  to  cry.  451.  End 
desired  by  ljimBelf(iodcolleagaeB,467. 
A  farewell  speech  and  a  predlctioB,485, 
486.  A  truth  known  to  himsolf  and 
Jconnin,  487.  Discovery  and  publican 
tion  of  bis  secret  instniclions:  eflbct 
produced  thereby,  488 — 4B1,  Trick 
put  upon  him  by  Jeannin.  518.  Con- 
BolinKhimeelf  vdth  quibbles;  protend- 
ing ignorance,  534.  &e  ii,  392.  8»7. 
iv,  514.  517. 

RiCHEDOURB  and  Boubaix,  Robert  &», 
Melun,  Marquis  of  (formerly  Viacoiuit 
of  Ijhetit)  bis  succtsfiil  assault  tn 
Uefkenshoek,  i,  154.  Base  marder 
committed  by  him,  and  its  baser  mo- 
tives, 155,  Important  work  dcl^ated 
to  him;  his  fitnces  for  it,  1G5.  fiJlled 
by  an  infernal  machine.  105.  Bseel- 
IcDces  and  defocte  in  hie  chuacters 
his  value  to  Ponna,  301. 
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RicnELiEU,  Cardinal,  his  remark  on  an 
untoward  incident,  iv,  155.    His  ver- 
dict on  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors 
from  Spain,  338. 
RiOAUT,  commandant  at  Corbeil,  killed, 

iii,  86. 
RiVAS,  Spanish  general  at  Nieuport  iv, 

8. 16.    Before  Ostend,  96  210. 
RoBLES,  Seigneur  de  Billy,  Portugese 
ofllcer  in  Parma's  army,  i,  193.  Killed 
by  an  infernal  machine,  196.     Parma 
deploring  his  death,  200. 
RoBSABT,  Amy,  i,  367.  Result  of  the  in- 
yestigation  into  the  cause  of  her  death, 
368,  389. 
Rogers,  Dr.  John  (not  Daniel,  as  in  the 
text)  English  envoy  to  treat  with  Par- 
ma, ii,  358.    His  character.  374.    His 
own  opinion  of  the  effect  of  his  oratory 
upon  Parma,  375.  Exchanges  of  mag- 
niloquence between  them,  376—382. 
Rebuked  by  Elizabeth,  383. 
Rohan,  Due  de,  iv,  268. 
ROLLO  the  Dane,  hia  dream  and  its  con 

sequences,  i,  363. 
Roman  Catholics.     Number  of   their 
priests  in  England  who  acknowledged 
Elizabeth  as  head  of  the  church,  i,  26. 
Grounds  whereon  she  put  them  to 
death,  27.    Causes  and  consequences 
of  her  persecution  of  them,  i,  127, 128. 
il,  290—292.    Animus  of  the  States 
against  them :  reconciliation  impossi- 
ble, i,  304.  Their  machinations  against 
Leicester,  374.    450.    Their  position 
under  James  I,  iv,  142.    Difficulties 
regarding  them  in  the  negotiations  for 
peace,  295.  306.  379. 401.  402. 408. 451. 
460.  482.  471.  473.  489.  492.    Point 
gained  by  the  Republic,  522.    The 
true  source  of  liberty  for  them,  625. 
Jeannin's  appeal  for  them  527— 529. 
545.    See  Inquisition.    Jesuits. 
Rome,  Philip's  threat  against,  iii,  230. 
Merry-making     over     Henry     the 
Fourth's  absolution,  346. 
RONSor,  Count  de,  slain,  iii,  334. 
RooRDA,  Dutch  statesman,  ii,  223. 
R0SNE3.  Savigny,  Marshal  de,  iii,  332. 
Baseless  accusation  against,  and  merit 
due  to  him,  334.     His  treachery  to 
Henry,  and  peculiar  usefiUness  to  the 
Spaniards,  360.    His  prompt  action  at 
Calais,  367.    Retaliating  for  a  breach 
of  faith,  373.    Castles  ieized  by  him, 
893.    KiUed394, 
RosNY,  See  Sully. 
Rotterdam,  execution  of  pirates  at,  iv, 

60.  252.    A  prevailing  opinion,  253. 
Rouen,  its  preservation  urged  on  Eliza- 


beth, iii,  123  note.  Besieged  by  Henry 
IV,  134—136.  Parma  to  the  rescue, 
137.  142,  14a  145.  Success  of  his 
movement,  and  relief  of  the  city,  1415, 
147  15a 

Rudolph  U,  Ehnperor  of  Germany,  his 
hatred  of  Philip  II  of  Spain,  and  dread 
of  the  Turk,  i,  30.  31.  Why  Sidney 
was  sent  to  his  court,  359.  Value  set 
by  him  on  Flushing,  363.  Reply  of 
the  States-Qeneral  to  his  peace  sug- 
gestions, iii,  36,  447.  His  attitude  re- 
lative to  Philip's  projects,  279.  His 
empire  tottering,  316.  His  dog-in-the 
manger  tone  relative  to  the  Infanta, 
414.  Discrowning  scheme  of  Philip 
against  him,  417.  Laughed  at,  iv,  219. 
Pausing  from  his  star-gazings  to 
lecture  the  States :  their  reply,  426» 
427.  A  Spanish  assurance,  440i  Par- 
tially discrowned;  humiliated,  539. 
540. 

Rue  besieged  by  Parma,  iii,  144. 

RuHBOBT,  Spinola's  hcaui-quarters,  iv, 
235. 

Russell.  Sir  William,  ii,  4a  Laying 
about  with  his  curtel-axe,  51.  Weep- 
ing over  Sidney,  5a  Sending  reinforce- 
ments to  Sluys,  283.  On  Parma's  pre- 
parations,  323  7k>to.    /S^  217.  352.  844 

Ryp,  or  van  der  Ryp,  John  Cornelisz, 
Dutch  Arctic  navigator,  iii,  561.  Part- 
ing company  with  nis  colleagues,  563, 
Surprising  and  befriending  them,  574, 
575. 

Saints  Aldegonde,  Philip  de  Mamix, 
Lord  of,  policy  favoured  by,  i,  75  note. 
In  council  with  William  the  Silent  on 

?lans  for  defence  of  Antwerp,  141 — 
43.  Accepts  the  burgomastership : 
his  large  responsibilities  and  small 
powers,  144.  His  theological  training* 
intellectual  versatility,  soldierly  quali- 
ties, and  personal  aspect,  145 — 147. 
Element  probably  wtoting  in  his 
character,  148.  Dignity  refused  by 
him :  result  of  his  efforts  to  carry  out 
the  late  prince's  plans,  151 — 153.  His 
hair  standing  on  end,  161.  Occasion  of 
his  failure  to  capture  Parma's  fleet : 
his  '  Flying  Devil,'  162, 163.  Disas- 
trous result  of  one  of  his  schemes,  165, 
166.  Direction  taken  by  his  fears  for 
Antwerp,  171.  Waiting  the  result  of 
Gianibelli's  enterprize,  198.  His  rage 
at  Jacobzoon's  neglect  of  orders,  199. 
His  post  in  the  first  attack  on  the 
Kowenstyn,  208.  His  dashing  conduct 
in  the  second  attack,  211.    His  grave 
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error,  and  its  faUl  coesequeacee,  215. 
K5.  TliwttrtiDg  effector  municipal 
jo&louslea  and  Bbort'dghtediioaa ;  In- 
ealta  aod  discouri^meDta :  iuixi<jiifl 
for  a  caiiitulaUon,  )m,  330.  533.  23u, 
aitG.  Purmu'B  propoBiil  iur  a  eecrct 
interview:  oorruBponding  with  Par- 
ma's agent,  33G-~is41.  His  good  faith 
fiuspecied  li?  both  Bidea ;  o.  ^argut  for 
calumny,  242.  344.  Uia  Inability'  to 
•  fcthom  Philip's  cUaractor  245.  255. 
S58.  His  interviewB  with  Parma  and 
reportH  thereon;  impresMon  made  by 
each  on  the  other,  343—351.  Change 
in  his  attitude ;  a  partisan  of,  J'et  sus- 
pected by  PhiUp,  354.  255.  Hitherto 
unpubli^ed  details  relative  to  liiu, 
2B4.  Hia  detestation  of  an  alliance 
with  Biif;lund,  2Q5.  Uia  inaccessibility 
to  bribes,  268,  368.  Two  aolagonifitic 
influences  ho  was  bent  on  ovorcoming, 
3fl7.  CntaslropliB  he  hoped  to  avert 
by  his  sabsorvioncy  to  Parma ;  200. 
3T1.  His  efforts  to  clear  his  character. 
2fie.  273.  Tribntes  of  Engliahmen  to 
his  worthinoBs,  373  notf,  A  prisoner 
in  his  own  house.  373.  Truthofwhicb 
he  at  Inst  became  conscious,  274. 
Cautious  beating  of  the  English  envoy 
towards  him,  374—370.  His  self-jastl- 
flcntory  dialogue  w,th  Col,  Morgan, 
276—279.  Lord  Leicester's  inlercea- 
sIoQ  in  his  behalf,  280,  38L  Work  to 
which  ho  devoted  the  rest  of  bis  da,yB, 
283.  La  Noue's  testimony  to  his  worth, 
333.  Task  at  which  death  found  him, 
234.  Blunders  wliich  grew  out  of  his 
blunder  at  the  Kowenatyn,  399.  Mis 
visit  to  Lord  Buckbutst,  ii,  3t7.  Sub- 
pected  by  both  parties  in  Holland, 
270  note.  Sea  i.  m.  ii,  187.  iU,  205. 

Baint  Bartholomew,  Set  Massacre. 

Saint  Martin's  miraculous  cure. ill, 343. 

BirNT  Paul's  cathedral,  London,  i,  311. 

Saikt  Quirinus.bumiog  of  the  remains 
of,  and  rovonge  therefor,  ii.  28. 31. 

Baists'  relics  soot  to  Pliilip  II,  iii,  218. 
433.  Ilia  comforting  use  of  them,  SOfl. 

Bai.ander,  Tobias,  and  the  London 
picltpockcta,  i,  310. 

Bah  ClomDnle,  Spanish  ambassador  at 
Vienna,  ili,  36.  On  the  archdukp's 
pcconiaiy  straits.  279..  On  the  costly 
feastlngs  at  Ratisbon,  315,  316, 

SakdovaIi,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  an 
abettor  in  the  eipulaion  of  the  Moors, 
iv,  337.  His  iocome,  330.  His  patron, 
343, 


Santa  Cnui.  Marquis  of.  captoin-^encral 
of  the  Armada,  his  ^ip  buroi  m  Ca. 
diz  harbour,  ii,  283.  Work  ahaped  out 
for  him,  814.  320,  321.  Snubbed  by 
royal  onler,  462,  463.  His  end,  uhI 
accelerating  causes  thereof.  4U4.  I 

Saravia,  Dr,  participator  in  the  Leydoi    ' 
coDspirncy  ii,  333.  Escii]ie8, 830 

Babuiento's  Beet  destroyed,  iv,  229. 

"  Saubaqels,"  war  engines  bo  called,  iv, 
70.  111. 

Satot,  Duke  of,  invited  to  the  f^eneh 
court;  why  obliged  to  declioe, i,  "", 
SS.  SO.  Accomplice  id  the  conspinOT 
against  Heory  IV.  iv.  103  no(4.  Iw. 
Ili4.  Bait  to  be  otl'erod  to  him,  ITU.  ' 

Saxont,  AngUBtns,  duko  of,  I,  ^2. 

Scheldt  river  bridged  by  Parma,  i,  181 
Character  of  the  stream,  249.  Sylvan 
f(U  on  the  bridge,  3f)0,  360. 

ScuENK,  Sir  Martin.  German  free-lanee^    . 
hiBe%ploit8,powcrsof  endurance,  odd   . 
treatment  of  his  troops,  ic,  ii,  3. 5—7.  i 
Occasiouof  his  lastcbangeormosten  i 
and    sen-icce      to    them.    7— B.    19. 
Knighted.  J7,    Hiadoingaai.  and re- 
sulta  to  himself  of,  the  siege  of  Qtave. 
21,33.  Famous  fort  built  liy  him,  SS. 
549.     Defending  Kheinberg.  40.  179. 
Patten's  revenge  upon  him  at  Oeider. 
170. 180.    His  captora  of  Bonn,  348. 
Deaf  to   Famcsea    temptina^    431. 
E!Sbct  of  Ills  name :  Uis  complaint  to 
Elizabeth,  546,  (i49.     Bis  attodc  on 
Nymegen.  heroism,  defeat  and  end. 
550—553.    Ultimuto  disposal  of  hH 
romiUna,  iii.  117. 

ScHoMumto,  Gsspar  de,  ill,  2Sa 

SoOTcn  lords  in  Spanish  pav,  ii,  306. 
829.    Pnvourab^    ;o  Prance.' iv,  157. 

ScOTLAKS  in  relation  to  England,  temp. 
EUz.   i,  20.  305.    Besoluclon  of  the    , 
English  conrt  to   "procore   a  good 
peace  with  the  kins  of  Scots,"  83,  84  i 
Claimed  by  Philip  II,  iU,  43.    Taking  1 
poBSOseioo  of  England,  iv.   ISO.    Its  1 
love  for  France,   140.      The  States-   | 
General   permitted  to  raise  Tecrfi]t% 
180.  &■*  11,  303.  846.  448.  468. 

Sebastian.  Cornelius  and  his  sbipt 
storming  Tydor.  iv,  248.  240,  f 

SECTAniEa,  how  dealt  with  by  Qaeen 
EliMbeth,  1,  25—37. 

Seoa,  bishop  of  Placenza  and  legale,    ] 
object  of  hiq^is«0D  to  Paris,  ili,  135, 


Seise,  the,  in  the  control  of  Heni^  IV. 
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iii,  136.  147.    Parma's  successful  pas- 
sage across  it,  149 — 151. 

Sebrano,  Mattco,  and  Don  Matteo  An- 
tonio, sent  as  hostages  to  the  Dutch 
camp,  Qstend,  iv,  79.  Story  of  the 
trick  practised  on  them  by  Vere,  79 — 
86.  Don  M.  Antonio  slain,  91.  Evacu 
ation  of  Sluys  by  Serrano,  212. 

Sbssa,  Duke  of,  Fhilip's  orders  to,  on 
the  death  of  Farnese,  iii,  224  note. 
Threatening  the  pope,  230. 

Seville,  archbishop  of,  his  revenue,  iii, 
527.  iv,  340. 

Seymoub,  Lord  Henry,  timely  move- 
ment of>  ii,  395.  Squadron  commanded 
by  liim  in  the  Armada  fight,  455.  483. 
Angry  with  Howard,  525.  Hiscompli  ' 
ment  to  Washingham :  **  will  be  kin 
to  the  bear,"  527  note.  See  li,  445, 
446.  487.  520.  528. 

Sfokza  at  the  rescue  of  the  Kowenstyn, 
i.  220. 

Sheffield,  Lord  and  Lady,  charges 
against  Leicester  respecting,  i,  367. 
368. 

Shirley,  Sir  Thomas,  on  the  identity 

■  of  the  English  and  Dutch  interests,  i, 
884.    His  endeavours   to  move  the 

Sueen  in  Leicester's  behalf,  433—436. 
cporting  the  result  to  Leicester,  437. 
See  459.  461. 

Shirt  attacks,  their  meaning  and  ob- 
ject, iii,  167. 

SiAM,  iv.  424. 

Sidney,  Sir  Henry,  on  the  character  of 
his  son.  Sir  Philip,  i,  358.  Result  of  his 
inquiry  into  the  death  of  Lord  Essex, 
868. 

Sidney,  Sir  Philip,  on  Sainte  Alde- 
gonde's  way  of  Kfe  while  under  re- 
straint, i,  279.  Appointed  English  gov- 
ernor of  Flushing,  342.  353.  Fraternal 
feelingof  Prince  Maurice  towards  him , 
843.  His  departure  for  Flushing,  357. 
His  character  and  capabilities :  animus 
of  the  queen  towaras  him,  358.  Why 
sent  to  Vienna,  359.  His  protest  against 
Elizabeth's  marriage-project  and  quar- 
rel with  Oxford,  360.  His  toumamen^ 
trim  in  honour  of  Anjou,  361.  Adven- 
turous intention  frustrated  by  the  ap- 
pointment conferred  on  him,  362. 
Arrives  at  liis  post :  his  reception,  362. 
863,  364.  His  punning  propensities. 
899.  ibid,  note.  On  Davison's  devotion 
to  his  duties,  400.  Threatened  by  the 
queen,  423.  Cliaracterising  Heneagc's 
doings,  and  warning  the  government, 
446.  Successful  attack  by  himself  and 
Maurice  upon  Axel,  ii,  34 — 36.    40. 


Jealousy  excited  by  his  promotion,  87. 
His  complaints  relative  thereto,  and 
sacrifices  to  alleviate  the  condition  of, 
the  troops,  88.  89.  Character  in  which 
he  joined  Leicester's  forces  at  Zutphen, 
49.    A  chivalrous  extravagance,  51. 
Receives  a  fiatal  wound ;  his  conduct 
in  his  last  moments,  52,  53.  53  note. 
55—57.  See  i,  298.  844  365.  491,  ii,  2. 
48.  45.  48.  92,  98. 
Sidney,  Sir  Robert,  volimteer  at  Doee- 
burg,  ii,  43.    A  false  fear  regarding 
him,  181.    His  impression  relative  to 
the  destination  of  the  Armada,  800. 
On  the  weakening  of  his  country's 
hold  on  the  affections  of  the  Dutch, 
piracies  of  English  mariners,  &c,  iii, 
168, 169  notes,  174  note.  267.    Acquit- 
ting himself  of  a  distasteful  mission, 
369—372.  At  Nieuport,  iv,  30.  Charged 
with  cowardice,  ibid.  note.  See  i,  365. 
SiGiSMUND  of  Poland,  his  efforts  at  me- 
diation between  Spain  and  the  Nether- 
lands, anomalous  position,  &c,  iii,  447. 
Eccentricities  of  his  envoy.  448--451. 
See  iv,  277. 
Silk  manufacturers  flourishing  in  Hol- 
land, and  discouraged  m  France,  iv, 
231.  372.  554 
SiLLERY  demanding  the  Netherlands 

for  his  master,  iv,  283.  285,  286.  • 
Sixteen  tyrants  of  Paris  and  their 
doings,  iii,  125—128  Retribution  in- 
flicting on  them,  130. 
SiXTUS  V,Pope,  his  origin  and  character, 
i,  132.  Excommunicates  Henry  of 
Navarre  :  his  compliment  to  him  and 
to  Queen  Elizabeth,  183.  Outwitted 
by  Philip,  ii,  311.  312.  485.  461.  His 
bull  against  Elizabeth,  399—401.  A 
denial  regarding  it,  404.  His  excla- 
mation on  Guise's  arrival  in  Paris,  427. 
A  suspicion  against  him,  462.  Re- 
fusing a  million  to  Philip,  508.  De- 
nounced by  the  League,  iii,  46.  His 
love  of  art  and  schemes  of  family 
aggrandisement,  61.  His  death  and 
its  alleged  cause,  87,  88.  Philip's 
unholy  request  to  him,  193. 
Sloat,  delegate  from  Overyssel,  iv,434. 
Sluys  besieged  by  Parma,  ii,  251.  260. 
Situation  of  the  town,,  261.  Heroism 
of  besiegers  and  besieged,  262 — 266. 
Elffect  of  jealousies  between  Leicester 
and  the  States,  266—268.  Schemes 
to  relieve  the  place :  Parma's  bridge, 
269—272.  Leicester's  fireships :  capi- 
tulation  of  the  tow^,  273—276.  818. 
Parma's  chat  with  De  Loo,  294—296. 
Attempt  to  blockade  Parma,  528.  Do- 
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feat  of  Spinola's  galleys,  W,  121—124. 
Maurice  advancing  towards  it,  201.  Its 
strategic  importance.  202,  203.  Fall 
of  intermediate  fortified  places,  203 — 
207.  Investment  oftbe  town,  208.  Pro- 
gress of  the  siege :  fiEunine  and  pesti- 
knce,  208.  209.  Spinola's  attempt  to 
relieve  it,  21t)— 212.  Victory  of  the  be- 
siegers, 212.  213.  English  and  French 
rejoicings,  223,  224.  Du  Terrains  at- 
tempt, 257 — 259.  Long^gs  of.  the 
French  for  it.  285,  286.  289.  292. 

Smith,  Captain  Jolui,  the  Viiginian  ad- 
venturer, iv,  297. 

Smith,  Sir  John,  his  opinion  of  Leices- 
ter's recruits:  Leicester's  opinion  of 
him,  ii,  618,  519. 

Snellius,  Willebrod,  important  scien- 
tific labours  of,  iv,  571. 

SoLis,  Captain  de,  his  fatal  disobedience, 
ii.  20. 

SOLMS,  Count  Ernest,  wounded  and  cap- 
ture^, iU,  340.    His  death,  841.  343. 

SOLMS,  Count  Qeorge  Everard.  nomi- 
nated to  Sidney's  regiment,  i,  217.  De- 
fending Thlolen.  538.  Indignation  at 
his  surrender  of  Hulst,  iii,  894,  395. 
Commander  of  -the  Nieuport  battalia, 
iv,  8.  Work  given  him  to  do  tliere, 
9. 10.  28.  See  ii,  38.  iu,  263.  273.  319. 
423.  426. 

SONOY,  Diedrich,  Leicester's  fidherent,  ii, 
216.  Defying  the  States,  332.  355. 
His  English  encouragers,  409.  417, 
418.  Maurice's  charges  against  him, 
418,  419.  Ordered  to  surrender,  420. 
His  profitless  English  experiment,  and 
last  days,  421. 

SORBONNE,  the,  its  attitude  in  regard  to 
Henry  IV,  iii,  48.  49.  246. 

SouBisE.  Prince  de,  learning  from  an  apt 
teacher,  iv,  264. 

South  Pole,  Dutch  voyagers  to  the,  iii, 
577. 

SOYSSONS,  "  fat  militia  captain,"  his  dis- 
closure to  Willoughby,  iii,  410. 

Spade,  the,  vindicating  its  dignity  as  a 
military"  weapon,  iii,  157. 

Spain  in  the  sixteenth  century,  its  ex- 
tent, natural  advanta^,  cities  de- 
pendencies, &c,  i,  7.  Its  Netherland 
provinces,  8.  Held  in  awe  by  Germany. 
30,  31.  Where  open  to  attack,  80. 
Principles  personified  by  the  nation, 
383.  The  overshadowing' power  of  its 
day,  iii,  44.  Receiving  supplies  from 
its  enemy,  175.  644.  Its  troops  in 
mutiny,  291^  292.  Calumnies  of  its 
emissaries  against  Elizabeth,  877. 
Anglo-Dutch  expedition    against   it. 


879—382.    Result  of  same,  884—391. 
Projected    alliance    against    it,  897. 
Peace  with  France  agreed  on,  ^dS — 
500.  -  Position  of  the  nation    under 
Philip  II,  617.  Sources  of  its  revenue, 
620.   Why  not  a  rich  country  national 
pride  and  indolence,  521 — 528.  Popular 
diversions,  524.  The  landholding  class, 
625,  526.    Its  hierarchy  and  their  re- 
venues, 627,  528.    Its  commerce,  con-  ' 
dition  of  its  people,  power  of  its  king, 
&c,  629 — 540.  The  like  particulars  re- 
garding the  nation  unaer  Philip  IH, 
iv,  107.  880— 335.   Redeeming  the  ad 
miral  of  Airagon  withDutch  prisoners, 
iv,  98.'   Its  share  in  the  plot  against 
the  French  king's  life,  10^  105  nates. 
Its  condition  under  Philip  III,  137. 
Its  gifts  to  the  courtiers  and  queen  of 
James  1, 144.  Its  relations  with  James 
and  with  Henry  IV,  148—150. 161— 
164.200.279—284.    Treaty  agreed  on 
with  James,  219,  220.    Fruit  bome 
thereby :  Spanish  enlistments  in  Eng- 
land, 227,  228.    Destruction  of  the 
troop-laden  ships  and  their  human 
cargoes,  229.  230.  Spaniards  and  Pop- 
tuguese  among  the  Spice  islands,  246, 
247.  Expelled  therefrom  by  the  Dutch, 
248 — ^250.    The  nation  weary  of  war : 
monetary     troubles    and    mutinous 
troops,  292.  True  meaningof  its  diplo- 
macy, 308.  Armistice  concluded  with 
the  States,  313—317.  Renewal  of  same, 
413.  Naval  battle  with,  and  victory  of 
the  Dutch  in  Gibraltar  Bay:  massacre 
ofthe  vanquished,  820— 329.  Efiectof 
the  victory,  364  Superstitious  notion 
as  to  the  extent  of  the  nation's  power, 
830.  Expulsion  of  the  Moors:  wicked- 
ness and  folly  of  the  act,  836—339. 
Increase  of  archbishops  and  their  in- 
comes, 339,  840.    Degradation  of  the 
orders  of  chivalry :  prominent  charac- 
teristic of  the  national  polity,  ibid. 
Trade  in  churQh  cures,  341.    Maxims 
and  principles  of  its  foreign  polity,  841, 
842.    Cross-claims  of  and  on  foreign 
potentates,  842,  843.    Decay  of  army 
and  navy :  general  poverty  of  the  na- 
tion, 343.   ^reraost  man  in  the  land, 
844  [see  Lerma,  Duke  of  J.  Difficulties 
in  the  way  of  continmng  the  war : 
Spinola's  protests,  and  secret  emissary 
to  the  king.  302—868.    Hope  in  quib- 
bles, 879.    Progress  of  peace  negotia- 
tions:   Ratifi^tions  rejected  by  the 
States,  392—890.  Indignation  at  Mad- 
rid, 400.    Monkish  reassurances  and 
ducal  credulity,  401.  New  ratifications 


■nd  discuBsiona  tlicrfon.  402 — *I3. 
A^ain  worsMd  in  n  naval  battle  witli 
tUu  Duleh,  41'J — 425.  Renewed  pence 
d'tBCUBsioas,  434—430.  The  Indian 
diScnltj.  441— 14».  460.  4f!3.  634. 
Tnic«  net^otiatiuns  opened,  467.  End 
of  same,  487.  Diecuasioo  reopensd, 
491.  HoBed.  BIS.  Tcnns  of  truoe  at 
last  agreed  on,  516—523.  Sec  Lenna, 
Dnko  of.  Parma.  Philip  II.  PMUp 
III.    Spinola,  Amliroso, 

fiPGNCER,  Hichard,  co«nvoy  to  the  States 
with  \Vmwo<«l,  iv,  389.  453.  535  iKite. 

Sp.lbeho,  JoriH  van,  iv,  133. 

Spinola,  Ambrose,  Marquis,  iv.  111. 
CoadiUon  of  Ma  assumption  of  coin- 
mand  at  Ostend,  181,  i>t2.  Hia  aote- 
oedentB  and  pecsoDol  chacncMrisCica. 
183, 164.  Noting  what  was  needed, 
185.  1B6.  IlJs  flrat  aueccas,  187.  Poei. 
ed  near  Sluja,  201.  203.  209.  H 
opeTBtions  towards  rel  ioving  the  plai 
810,  911  His  repulae  and  return 
Oetcnd,  212.  IJamo  snrrendered 
him,  214  Hia  hoapitallties  to  the  de- 
feated, 215.  Hia  receptiou  in  Paris : 
coveted  honnnr  n^fnscd  to  him  iu 
Spain,  235.  Intrig^eangaJnatliim,  226, 
Baislnfc  recruits  and  ecnciing  them  by 
eea,  3ST.  Attack  on  liisehipeandmas- 
BBCre  of  hia  troops  by  the  Dutch  od- 
niiml,  S2fi,  330.  Mcnsaring  himself 
with  Prince  Maurice,  232  His  man 
csnTres'.  theireff^t  upon  hia  opponent, 
283.  CapturesOldenbvirgandLingcn, 
384.  Throwing  away  liia  advantagee, 
234,  93S.  His  victory  over  Maurice 
and  captnre  of  Wachlendontt,  238. 239. 
His  adroit  disclaimer  of  the  merit  of 
hlB  own  BucceBBPS,  240,  341.  One  mili- 
tary quality  wanting  in  him,  241.  Re- 
pajring  the  flnanceaof  Spain,  354, 255. 
His  illneas,  255.  357.  At  work  again : 
reBnltlcBs,  operations,  259—263.  Ca[)- 
tnres  OroU  and  Uheinberg.  363,  364. 
M  otiny  among  his  vel*ranB;2(J5.  B  ash- 
ing to  the  rescue  of  Oroll :  conduct  of 
Ills  opponent,  266—270.  Bankrupt: 
fighting  ca^er  tlion  financing.  395. 
Initiating  ncKotlations  for  peace,  301. 
Adviaing  thereon:  falling  into  dlecre- 


dit, 


His 


thrir  result.  365—368.  403.  Hia 
as  to  the  value  of  poac«  for  Spain,  416, 
417.  Proceeding  on  his  misi^nn :  bis 
reception  at  the  Hague,  428 — 431. 
Hie  niagnifiecnl  liouaekeeplng,  4t3. 
Difladvantage  he  laboured  under,  440. 
Bee  2«4.  303.  305.  807.  413.  414.  443. 
440. 485. 486.  617. 
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Sptnola,  Aurelio,  iv,  368. 
Bfinola,  Ferranto,  mortally  wounded, 
and  exhihitul  as  a  trophy,  i,  215.  325. 
SpcfOLA.  Frederic,  his  privateering;  ex- 

C'  lits,  iv,  lia.  His  Bkirmish  vfith  Sir 
bert  Mansell,  114.  Destruction  of 
hisahips  by  the  Dutchmen,  114—110 
His  lost  eugngement  with  them,  de- 
feat and  death,  121—124.  182. 

Spinola,  Oaaton.  Count  of  Bruay,  Ma 
colloquy  with  Maurice,  iv.  111, 

Statkohd,  Sir  Edward.  English  envoy 
in  Paris,  waraiug  Queen  Elizabeth  of  ' 
threatened  dangers,  i,  8.  On  the  vur 
garies  of  Henry  of  Valois  and  hia 
mlaions,  80,  40.  On  Don  Antonio's 
Btraits  and  devices,  67.  His  embarrass- 
meuts  rehitive  to  Franco  and  the  Pro- 
vlncea.  and  reporta  thereon,  68.  70.  A 
certain  "  handy-work  of  God  "  prayed 
for  l>y  him,  GO,  On  the  probable  re- 
sult of  the  nii^tiationsi^tweenFrance 
and  the  Provmcea,  02,  On  the  tebufi* 
given  by  the  French  king  to  the 
Spanish  ambosaador,  100,  On  deser- 
tions from  Parma's  army,  and  the 
tranamission  of  suppllEe  in  English 
bottoms  to  the  Spaniards.  173,  The 
French  king's  importunities  to  him.  ii, 
434,  His  reply  to  Guise's  proffer  of 
protection,  431,  433.  His  donbtaabout 
the  deatination  of  the  Armada,  486, 
437.  Speaking  the  truth  as  far  as  he 
knew  it :  his  pamnhtet,  530,  630.  On 
Henry  the  Fourth's  bearing  on  the 
bsttle-field,  and  on  the  nnwiae  disband- 
ing of  hia  troops,  iii,  78,  70.83,84.  Set 
also  83  niiU.  With  Henry  in  the 
trenchea  85,  On  Henry's  attitude  to- 
wards the  Catholics,  88.  His  death, 
141  nof«.  On  a  contemplated  enormity 
by  Philip.  193. 

Stanlgt,  Sir  Edward,  his  daring  act  at 
Zutphen,  and  prompt  recognitinoof  it 
by  (lis  commander,  H,  50.  60,  Misgion 
entrusted  to  hitn,  167.  Reporting  on 
the  unprepared  state  of  his  soldiers, 
4.'52. 

Stane^Bt.  Si r William,  his  inaubordln ate 
conduct  at  Doceburg,  ii.  44.  His  reply 
to  Norria'a  adjuration,  60.  Leicester's 
nsBBTorHtioD  r^arding  him,  53.  Office 
ii^iidiciouKly  conferred  upon  him: 
feelings  thereby  engendered.  155 — 
168-  Hia  liigh-hanAd  conduct  and 
ropEy  to  rcmonstrauces  addremed  to 
him.  159-164-  Suspicions  as  to  his 
fidelity,  165.  168,  His  h<Kidwinking 
banqui't  to  the  Devenier  mngistratcB, 
■  160.     Bis  treachery  and  surrender  of 


thedty  to  the  SpaninrdB,  130—173. 
HisrewMd:  rupliea  of  oQicera  lie  at' 
tempted  lo  seduce,  ITS,  IT4,  His  -de- 
fence of  Mb  conduct  and  subauqucnt 
fate,  175—177.    Set  Ui.  103.  107. 

Btarch,  exceaeire  uae  in  Holland  of, 
376, 877.    Fiscal  meaHnrea  sad  pulpit 
folminatiouB,  377. 

State  eecreta  of  old  time,  modem  fiicili- 
tiee  for  their  onravelment,  i,  54. 

BTATES.Qeneral.     See  Netherlands. 

Statistics,  a  great  writer  on,  iv,  56ft. 

Steenwtck  ;  Maurice  at  its  Kates  and 
away  again,  iii,  111,  113.  His  return  : 
ImportBDce  of  the  place:  extent  ajaA 
result  of  Maurice's  burrowing*  and 
diggin«t,  157 — 161,  Leesoa  taught  b; 
them,  256. 

Stevinub,  Simon,  mathemaficul  tutor 
to  Maurice,  iii,  3.  Hip  mechanical  mor- 
Tels,  in  670. 

Btirdx,  Jan  van,  hia  rcrfy  to  a  demand 
to  stuTonder,  iii,  U33.  IHnlDg  with  his 
conijuero^  456. 

Stbada'h  account  of   Parma's  eecepe 
from  an  infernal  macMue,  i,  IW)  -    ' 
Hin  report  of  Mamix's  oration  to 
ma,  340  noU. 

SraaTAOEMS,  notable :  Qrimstone's,  at 
Bergen-op-zoom,  ii,  541,  643.  Breda, 
iii,  0—16,  Zulphen,104.  Amiens,  435. 
Vere's,  at  Ostend,  iv,  79—86. 

Sr  ARBz,  Don  Alvaro  de,  killed  at  Ostend, 
iv.  Bl. 

SuLLT,  Maximilian  deBethune,mHn)iiiB 
dullosnyand  dukcof.  his  wounds,  and 
report  of  thij  fight,  atlvry,  iii.fliuofc. 
Hi  s  precautions  on  adm  ittingaSpanlsh 
agent  to  his  master,  805.  His  presence 
of  mind  at  a  critical  moment,  436, 4*37. 
His  scheme  for  raisihg  money,  438. 
Disposing  of  an  offerer  of  a  bribe,  439, 
Helping-  lo  settle  occoiintB  with  pur- 
chaaed  patriots.  GOO,  501.  His  opposi- 
tion to  international  commerce  and  per- 
sotuil  Rain  thereby,  iv,  131.  His  na¥vc 
confeasioQ,  t&jrf  note.  Scheme  confided 
to  him  by  Eliaibeth,  151—153.  Sent 
to  congratulate  J  amos  on  his  access  on , 
153.  Hlefleclsofa  well-intended  act, 
154, 155,  His  desires  for  peace:  liis 
impreaaiDDB  of  England,  155, 150,  His 
arrival  in  Londan  and  first  interview 
with  Cedl,  158,  157.  His  suspiclonsof 
and  dislike  for  Cecil,  108—170,  His 
Interviews  in  England  with  Bame- 
veldt,  168— IflO.  168—170.  Change  of 
poBtomo  forced  on  himself  and  suite, 
160,  His  reception  by  King  James,  1 61 . 
Their  first  goeaip  and  suhseqnentcoe. 


fej'eaces.  163—167.  173.  Imposhig  an 
oath  on  and  unfoldingaechemetothe 
king.  174—177.  Drawing  a  treaty, 
distributing  largesse,  and  taking  hli 
leave,  17III — 180,  His  notions  and  ap- 
prehenfflons  relative  to  the  silkmnnn 
iacture,  331.  504.  Reentt  of  hisfiaaa, 
cioring,  371.  374,  875.  878,  &i!iT,81» 
221.  2«3.  284.  456. 

Sussex,  Lord,  an  alleged  victim  of  Lei 
ccster's,  i,  368.  His  naming  againet 
the  ■■aip9y,"370. 

Swedes,  iv.  175.278. 

SwiTZEHL  AMD  and  the  Swiss,  iv,  153.158. 
' "      Bosulls  of  a  truce,  tilB- 


n  death: 


TABDrp,  Paris  magistrate,  put  t* 

his  crime,  iii,  1^7. 
Taboone,  Pompey.  his  unwieldy  and 

useless  war  machiuefl,  iv,  183— 1B6. 
Tarik.  enduring  memento  of  a  conqoest 

Tabsis,  John  Baptist,  ex-ambaBSsdiir 
from  Spain  to  France,  i,  60,  H7.  118. 
Deventer  surrendered  to  biro,  li,  171 — 
173.  His  despicable  office  about  Paima. 
ill,  205,  His  counter-poiaon  to  the  oon- 
version  of  the  Beameae,  289.  Left  out 
at  a  great  dinner,  323, 323.  Deploring 
the  progress  of  heresy  and  republt 
canism  In  the  States,  346. 347.  Beard 
ing  Henry  IV  and  getting  t,  "head. 
wushing,''  iv,  U9. 150.  See  ii,  48. 47, 
165.  Iii.  303.  330. 

Telmttt,  son  of  La  None,  i,  95.  Result 
of  hie  sortie  at  LUle.  1.50.  Haisnloiis 
service  nudertaken  by  him,  165.  Con- 
sequences of  its  failure.  166.  Beleasod 
Jrom  prison :  at  his  father's  death,  iii, 
134. 

Teoinate,  iv,  34S.  246,  Establishment  of 
relations  with  Holland,  247.  Their 
joint  attack  oa  Tydor.  348, 349.  Taken 
by  the  Spaniards  and  retaken  by  the 
rfatch,  433.  Spanish  assaalt  repelled 
by  ita  garrison,  434 

Terbail,  Dn,     Bee  Du  Terrail. 

T1110NVCU.B.  rendezTona  of  the  Spanish 
mutineers  at,  iv,  3. 

Thirtt  Years'  War,  the.  a  verification 
of  a  NetUorlnnder's  prophecy,  1,  146. 

TnOD,  Jacques  Augostede,  historian,  iii. 
233.  234, 

Thboomoston,  Sir  Nicholas,  an  aUegol 
victim  of  Leicester's,  i,  368. 

TiEL,  the  heath  of,  its  peculiar  nntntr, 
iii,  437.  Oreat  victory  of  Maurioe  upon 
it,  428—431. 

Tn^uRi,  ii.  454.   EUwbeth'a  review  of   ' 
r  troops,  512.    SeeSVJ. 


,  i,  101- 
Tnrooo,  Bfcomplice  In  the  poieon  plots 

Rgunat  EUzabeCh,  arrested  aud   cxe- 

cnlod.1iJ,  396,  207. 
Toledo,  nrchblslioprie,  its  revenues,  iii, 

3S8,  637.  See  Sandorfa. 
ToLKDO,  Don  Pedro  de,  hond  of  a  Bpan- 

lab  toaniafe  embassy,  iv,  454.     Ilia 

prwoedin^,  455.  450,  401].    8ce  5S4. 
ToHSON,  EUcbkrd,  on  Panna  and  Salnte 

TORALTA  at  the  rescno  of  the  Komm- 
styn,  i,  317.  Dosperately  woujidod. 
i£s.  Uonnonible  treatment  accorded 
to  him  by  Pamio.  234. 

T(nnt8,  Robin  de,  baikod  of  his  burgoin 
by  Dti  Betliane.  iii,  430. 

Trkst,  Coundl  of,  iii,  138.246.34'i.SUl. 
S93. 

Tbesloko,  WOIism  do  Blols  Lord  of, 
Rdmltal  of  Bollaod,  ^remor  of  Os- 
tend,  alliance  favoured  by,  i,  75 
His  Tefrnctory  nature  and  obstinate 
conmee,     140.      Cashiered   and    im- 

Klsonod :  resolt  of  Queen  FHiaabcth's 
terceasion  ;  his  (;nd,  150,  IGl. 

TBI7U12I0,  Coiutt,  Spaniali  general, 
with  hifl  cavaJry  at  Sluys,  iv,  W2.  His 
troops  fiiffhtened  out  of  thetrgarriaon, 
304,305.'  His  victory  turned  to  defeat, 
SOS.  Frigbtemns  anay  lus  foes,  336. 
KUled,  338. 

TRD0H3E8a,  Ferdinand,  killed,  i,  178. 

Truchsebb.  Oebhord,  eimrchbishop  aud 
ez-elector  of  Colofrne,  translates  aud 


love  for  Agues  Mnnafeld,  33.  Venting 
his  oomplaints  In  a  string  of  proverbs, 
33.  Feelings  towards  the  French  kins' 
and  Bnglisii  queen  variously  ascribed 
to  him,  72.  73.  To  bo  Hssistod  by 
English  money  to  make  head  against 
his  rival,  64.  Money  tutkcd  for  him 
from  Elizabeth,  ii,  3.  Esteem  of  Eng- 
lish noblemen  for  him,  3,  4,  noten. 
Flaying  the  spy,  70.  80.   See  i,  434.  ii, 

TuSKSirE,DncdoBoaillou.andhls'-11ke- 
lieert  footmen,"  Iii,  70.  Nut  dropping 
away  Uko  olliers,  84.  On  Maurice's 
capture  of  Deventer,  110  note.  His 
marriage,  130.  Campaign  ho  was  tu 
nndortKke,  313.  What  ba  n-ss  and 
was  not  provided  with,  Aid.  Result 
of  his  winter  movements.  310.  8ur. 
render  of  liam  to  him.  325.  Relievi.'S 
La  Fertc,  338.    His  effort  to  relieve 


Dourlens:  amosalion  and  counter-ao- 
cusutlon,  331—334.  Heads  a  mission 
to  Elizabeth,  3U7.  His  conferences 
with  her  and  her  councillors,  and  de- 
iiurture,  300—406.  His  return  to  Eng- 
limd  with  the  ratifli-d  treaty :  psalm^ 
sin^ng  and  feasting  on  the  occa^on, 
407, 408.  Set  iii,  181.  183.  194.  SOU. 
460.  483.  iv.  257, 

TCRELGr,  or  the  Ottoman  empire,  i,  80, 
31.  iii,  446.  iv.  128.  Making  peace 
with  the  Holy  Roman  Eknpiro,  iv,  378. 
See  Amurath.  Mahomet. 

"TrRKiSH  omhaseadors,"  iii,  257. 

TmtES,  captives,  sent  home  by  Maurice, 
iv,  313. 

TnRKHOtTT,  skirmiah  between  the  Dutch 
and  the  Spaniards  M,  111,  350.  Mau- 
rice's great  victory.  433 — 132.  Magni- 
tude and  moral  efi^  of  the  achieve- 
mont,  433,  434. 450.  458. 

TvDOn.  iv,  £46.  Its  king  conquered  and 
spared  by  the  Dutch,  318, 340.  His 
relapse  to  Spanish  servitude  aud 
punishment  for  it,  428. 

Tyrakts,  the  only  dtadel  against,  ii, 
301.  Tho  Sixteen  of  Paris,  Mi  Sixteen. 

Ttrosu,  Lord,  proveotcd  from  aiding 
his  SpuDish  allies,  Iv,  OS.  Fartajdng 
of  tho  archduke's  hospitality,  270. 

TiBBK,  BartUolomew,  killed,  and  his 
coffiu-Iid  shattorod,  iv,  7S. 

UCEDA,  duke  of,  Lerma'seon,  his  wealth 
and  expectations.  Iv,  348. 

DcHTKNBnoEK,  Colonel,  his  narrow  es- 
cape at  Ostend,  iv,  74. 

Umpton,  or  Umton,  Sir  Henry,  English 
Ambassador  in  Paris,  il,  663.  On  the 
kiae's  woand  at  Aumalo,  111,  141  note. 
Chaltenging  an  insulter  of  Ms  queen, 
ibid.  His  counsel  to  Henry  IV  after 
his  repulse  at  Rouen,  153, 153.  Pro- 
seating  letters  from  Blltabeth ;  hie 
opinion  of  the  fair  Gabrielle,  802—864. 
A  bit  of  fiirce  over  Elisabeth's  portrait. 
864,865.    Dead,  370  note.    Set  403. 

Unchained  Llou,  order  of  the,  ill,  570. 

United  Provinces,  their  limit  as  dis- 
tinguished tkim  the  Spanish  or 
"obedient"  provinces,  1,  8,  9.  Their 
sovereignty  and  constitution  collect, 
edly  and  individually,  11—18.  Their 
names  and  respL^tive  contribuUonsto 
tha  genoml  fund,  iv,  605.  Sie  Hol- 
land. Netherlands. 

Uhbas  VII,  a.  thirtecti  days  Pope,  lil, 
80.  105. 

Utrecht,  one  of  the  seven  nnited  rro- 
i,  310.  400.    A  Bt  Qeorgu's 
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day  banquet,  ii,  15—17.  Wiikes's  bc- 
connt  of  the  quairt^le,  124  7iote.  Buck- 
horat'B  TCcepilon,  29(1.  A  n 
bator  to  the  general  focd, 
ThreateDed  bj  Spinola,  i 
Religion  of  most  of  its  inhabltuite, 
473,  ItB  percentage  of  contribation  to 
the  geQeral  fund,  S65  Jiale.  See  ii,  127. 
128.  188.  21S.  218.  381.  417.  iv,  8SI7. 
434 
UrTKBHOovB,  Colonel,  made  governor 
of  Oatcnd.  his  fituees,  iv,  104.  Deemed 
dead,  and  set  upon  by  plundorcTB 
how  SBved,  106. 

Valdez,  Diogo  Florea  de,  ciptoiin  in  tht 
Armada,  ii.  465. 

Valdbz,  Pedro  de,  Bqoadron  commanded 
by,  ii,  466.  His  ship  disabled,  476- 
Surrendera  to  Drake,  4TT. 

Valladolid,  arbitrary  removal,  by  Ler- 
nrn,  of  the  Spanisli  Court  to,  iv,  351. 

Van  DBS  Bobs,  Count  Frederick,  com- 
mander of  CuBworden  garrisoQ,  iii, 
103.  His  defiant  reply  to  a  call  to  bui- 
render,  163-  Forced  to  capitulate,  lUtl, 
169.  HU  indecent  taunt  to  his  cousit 
340,  MoiBbal-Oeueral  of  the  archduke' 
camp  at  Niouport,  iv,  13.    Uis  posC 


upon  Sluya,  SSS.      See  lit,  266-  2U1. 

363. 
Vm  DEK  Bbuo,  Count  Herman,  effect 

of    a  BBTCBStic   remark  on,  iii,   lOfl, 

Valiant  and  bibulous ;  wounded.  107. 

His  Hurrendcr  and  colloquy  ivith  his 

conqneror,  100,  110.     Sre  862. 
Vak  den  Bebq,  Count  LewiB.comrDaiid- 

ingin  the  field  at  ISyeatBold,  iii,  157. 

Killed,  160. 
Van  den  Bero,  Joshua,  his  alleged  dis- 

coveiy  in  the  Azores,  iii,  651. 
Vas  den  Hove,  Anna,  buried  alive  by 

the  Jeeuits.  iU,  414  ■446. 
Van  den  Ttmpbl  put  under  arrest,  i, 

265. 
Van  dch  Bero,  Adrian,  hia  daring  stig- 

geation.  iii,  6.     How  and  by  whom  It 

WBH  carried  out,  8—16,     See  Breda. 
Tan  dek  Dei.P,  captain,  Tmiihout  aur- 

rendered  by,  Iii,  431. 
Van  dek  Does,  jmet-soMier  and  heroic 

defender  of  Leyden,  i,  313.  il,  335- 

485,    His  tougli  fight  with  a  Snai 

ahlp,  4IKI.     His  expedition  to  the 

naries  and  death,  iii,  586,  387.  "At 

comme  on  Saint."  504  Tiofe. 
Vas  deb  Does.  Dirk,  duty  laid  by 

States  on,  Iv,  31-2.  Going  a  little  wide 


I  of  his  mark,  312,  313.  The  monk's 
gold  chain,  612.  3110.  8117. 

Van  DBR  HAaE.S',Ceptain  St»-phen.a»il- 
ing  of  a  Dutch  East  India  fleet  under,   J 
iv,  135.    His  league  with  a  Malabar  | 
cUef  and  capture  of  Ambftyna  b 
the  Spaniards.  244.    See  423. 

Van  dek  Ke.mp,  a  phrase  explained  by, 
iv,  3911  lu/le. 

Van  deb  Mi£BR,  Jacquea,  tee  Beien- 

Van  der  MstrLEH,  Antwerp  merohant, 
trying  his  hand  at  neeuliation,  iii, 
473,  Heporting  what  he  heard,  474 

Van  DBR  NoOT,  Colonel  Charles,  with 
Ilia  Zeelandera  at  Nieuport,  iv,  18, 19. 
Their  panic  and  flight,  20.  Made 
governor  of  Oatend,  136.  His  801- 
coasor,  187-  At  Sloya.  208.  Left  on 
guard,  234,  SurpriBed  by,  and  rqwl- 
ling  an  invader,  257,  258. 

Van  DEH  Wabckks.  the  DunkiA  pri. 
vateorsmai],  his  piracies  and  biucli- 
eriea,iv,69.  Hia  escaiie  anddi;ath,60. 

Van  DEnWtxpr,  Adrian.  Bhockiugllie 
intolerants.  ii.  333,     Six  333. 

Vas  der  Werkes,  peaaonaiy  of  Ley. 
deu,  iii>  460. 

Van  Loon,  ColondJolm,  killed,  iv.180. 

Van  Wen.^,  Admiral  Stoim,  his  ill-eiu- 
red  Expedition  to  Braal,  iii.  S87. 

Van  Wernb,  hia  goBBipingimprudenm 
and  Its  consequences,  i,  238 — 240. 

Varambon,  Marquis  of,  iii,  323.  His 
family  pride,  359, 

Varax,  Count,  eucceaaor  to  La  Uotle. 
iii,  328.  350.  423.  Oiving  his  enenuvs 
the  slip.  423.  Position  of  hie  forces, 
«i6,  427.  420.  EiUed,  430.  Bcapect 
paid  to  his  remdna.  433. 

Va8(iitkk,  Boderigo  de.  deprived  of  his 
post  by  Lenna,  iv,  347. 

Vartd,  Harqnisdel,  Spaniah  commander 
at  Wamsfeld,  il,  47.  50.  Escaping  an 
English  battle-axe,  62. 

Vayaboub's  advice  as  to  the  icadlMt 
.  way  to  a  peace,  I,  445.  458. 

Velasco,  Juan  Buys  de,  dying  aii^n 
of  Philip  II  to,  iu,  606-  608.  509. 

Velasco,  Louia,  commander  of  the  Arch- 
duke's artillery  at  Nieu|iort,  iv,  13 — 
23.  Spinola's  compliment  to  hiin,340. 

Velabco,  Feidinando  de,  ConstaUe  of 
Castile,  not  ehining  as  a  soldier,  iii. 
844,  345,  Desgnaied  ambaaeador  to 
England,  iv,  163.  1S7.  Hia  emotioiiB 
and  acts  on  bia  arrival,  180.  Hu  pro- 
test and  EingJiunc-B'a  reply  to  ii,S22. 
His  dealing  with  Dutch  prises' — -*-■' 
to  him  by  England,  338, 


I 


I 


Velasco,  Jutn  Ruts  de.  King  PMliji 
dj-ing  orders  to,  lii,  50fl.  6W.  509. 

Venicb,  Mistress  of  tbe  Adriatic,  laain^ 
her  oceanic  Bupreroncy,  iii,  544.  A 
proposed  sop  for  licr,  iv,  ITS.  Conse- 
queoces  of  her  qiiarrola  with  thu 
Jesuits,  256.  278.  Embargo  laid  hv 
Lerma  on  diplomatic  communicar'  ~~ 
»48. 

Vknlo  lieaieged  by  Pormn:  Scheok' 
tereBt  in  tlic  place,  11,  21.     Frederick 
Heme's  nnHQccessful  demonstration, 
iv,  265. 

Verdcgo,  Francis,  Spanish  goremor  of 
Priesland,  i,  163.  His  pcpetiuii  cry, 
180.  Murdcr-projoct  charged  upon 
him,  ii.  242.  Howling  for  monej  and 
hanging  bia  men,  iil,  70.  Ilis  humble 
origin:  his  complaints  Iji  Faniese,  103. 
HlB  letters  Intercepted,  111.  Ilischi. 
valronii  estimate  of  Maurice,  IIT.  Re- 
sult of  his  attempt  to  reinforce  Bteen- 
wyck.  158.  His  ctlbrts  at  Coeworden, 
102,  163.  166.  Hia  shirt  atttick  on  the 
besiegeTH,  167,  168.  Hia  attempU  to 
retake  Coeworden,  360.  269.  Beaten 
at  GioniuReD,  374,  276.  His  last  feat 
and  death,  3S6.  His  character  and 
career;  puns  on  his  name,  827.  Sei: 
U.  48.  47.  64.  iii,  109, 115, 118. 221, 281, 

Verb,  Sir  Francis,  U,  263.  Sd3.  Knighted, 
544.  Wonndod  at  Sloonwjck,  iii,  158. 
Off  to  Brittany.  184.  A  narrow  escape, 
273.  aiscaptareorWeetfICastlo,S43. 
Joining  in  the  nnval  expeditions  to 
Bp^n,  880.  384.  888.  453.  At  thesicge 
of  Tumhout,  423.  426.  429,  Opposed 
,  to  the  Nieuport  project,  iv,  8.  Com- 
mander of  the  rear-guard  on  themarcli. 
8.  His  broken  slumbers  and  unac- 
cepted ni^lon.  16.  Advising  on  im- 
pdeeibi1ity,17.18.  Wadingattholiead 
of  his  men;  glvin"?  them  cold  comfort, 
90.  Hia  advice  and  Manrye's  reply, 
37.  Placing  his  men,  28.  33.  A  wcU- 
thned  Tolley,  3-1.  Bearing  the  bnint 
of  tbe  conflict :  his  wounds  and  hin 
ooranlalnt,  86,  37.  His  horse  killed  : 
bia  Inckj  rescue,  38.  Note  on  liis 
published  accounts  of  the  Nieaport 
affair,  61- — 54.  Commander-in-chief  at 
thedefenceof  Ostend,  <)4.eH.  His  per. 
Honal  aspect ;  mutual  hatrcid  between 
himself  and  the  Nassaus.  60.  Driven 
troxa  bis  poet  bj  wounds,  74  His 
dealings  witb-suSitring  citizens  and 
dishonest  soldiere,  75.  Orders  reluc- 
tantly given,  76.  His  canning  trick 
upon  the  enemy,  77—88,  120,  Hia 
defensive  operations  and  rc])u!ee  of  the 


aasaiknts,  80— 03.     Hia  intenablepro- 

position,  95.     With  the  States  army 

on  march  into  Flandefs,  00.    Bee  ii, 

547.  562.  iU,  113.  505. 
Verk.  Sir  HoiBce.  brother  of  Sir  Francis, 

at  rJienport.  iv,  30.    At  Ostend,  68. 

Wounded,  02.     In  tlie  water,  238. 
Vers,  Kobert,  brother  of  Sk  Francis. 

iii.  338,    Murdered,  840. 

',  Captain,  succeeding  hia  slain 


admiral,  iv.  325.  In  comnumd  of  an 
East  India  fleet,  417.  425. 

Verretcken,  Louis,  Spanish  envoy,  his 
conferences  with  Elizabeth,  Hi,  506, 
507.  Sent  to  the  Hague  on  tho  peace 
buBlncss,  iv.  302,  His  conferences 
there,  383—308,  Taking  back  gifts 
offered  to  the  Dutch  statesmen,  307. 
Further  conferences,  403,  404,  412, 
413.  428.483,484.  Conveniently  lame, 
485. 

Vkhvtkb,  Franco-Spanish  treaty  of  peace 
at,  iii,  488—600.  Equivocal  obaorv- 
ance  of  the  treaty,  iv,  140.  163.  322. 
402.  443. 

Vt(!,  lee  Db  Vic. 

Villa  LOBOS's  lanwclcomo  reminder  to 
the  Admiral  of  Arragon,  iv.  40, 

V11.1.EHOY,  prime  minister  to  Henry  111. 
and  subsequently  to  Heniy  IV,  eacri- 
flcjng  his  maater,  i,  133,  Propoaes  to 
invade  E^^land:  bia  conference  with 
the  Spanish  envoy,  124 — 137.  "  Dn 
petit  coquin,"  9,  339  nolf.  Conferring 
with  the  Stales  envoys,  iii,  459. 481— 
463,  The  States'  ^fl  to  him,  4H2- 
What  he  was  sure  to  do,  488-  Temm 
exncted  by  him  from  the  Spanish 
envoy,  498,  400.  On  the  thorn  planted 
by  the  States  in  the  Spanish  foot,  iv, 
164,  fiole.  On  the  atiitudc  of  Spain 
towards  France,  200,  On  the  need  to 
the  States  of  their  India  traiSc.  448, 
Hia  comic  characterization  of  Bi- 
cUardot,  401.    &«  iv,  280.  283,  401.    ' 

VlLLlBlls,  1,204.271.  Hia  influence  over 
Prince  Maurice  and  animus  towards 
England.  333.  Denounced  by  Leices- 
ter: Hohunlo's  threat  against  him, 
SOS,  896, 

Vmonsw,  iv,  297. 

VOLMAR,  Jacques,  a  leader  in  the  Ley- 
den  conspiracy,  ii,  333.  His  conduct, 
trial  and  fate,  384— 838.  840.-    * 

Waal,  need  for  protecting  the  line  of 
the,  ill. 108,111.  Paima'a  adroit  move- 
ment, 114,  Maurice's  bridge,  118.  &« 
2«— 202, 

Wachtendomk  city,  ii,  22,    Captured 


by  Manrfeld.  649.     Captured  by 
notft,  iv.  339. 
Waobkaar  on  the  poweis  ((nnted  h; 
tho  Datcli  Statea  to  Leicester,  '    ■■"■ 

Waoenaar  of  Zeeland,  obligation  of 

marinera  to,  iu,  S48. 
Walchbres,  coveted  by  the  Prencb 

king,  i,  71. 
Walloon  ProTincoB,  "reoondliali 

of  the,  i,  8,     EWling  away  from  tliair 

Flomiah  Bistore,  iii,  346. 
WALarNQHAJ*.  BirFrancia,  i,  4noM.  ( 

tlio  Tcaolation  of  tlie  Dutch  after  thi 


■,  13  n, 


m  of  Protestant  Qecmany,  84  note. 
Uis  habit  of  reeoivlas;  foreign  Btato- 
Becreta  for  tlio  queen  b  own  eye,  65. 
Borvicea  of  Roger  WUliams  to  him,  78. 
Probable  reHnlttt  had  his  policy  been 
followed  oat,  80.  His  insight  intt  " ' 
future,  81,  His  impatience  at, 
denunciations  of,  the  puerilities  of  his 
own  govornment,  88,  90.  Overruled 
in  the  council,  90.  On  the  qneeu'sdis- 
like  fur  Sointe  Aldugonde,  StlQ.  Uid 
own  estimate  of  the  man,2T2  iiole.  281. 
His  instruction  to  Davison  concerning 
him,  275.  Conferences  between  him- 
self and  the  Dutch  envoys  on  thequee- 
tionofaidingHdlnnd,  390— 294  Uis 
two-fold  nature :  his  politic  letter  to 
Davison  on  the  sulrioct  of  the  confer- 
ences, 295,  296.  laid  up  at  Barn 
Elms:  risited  there  by  Ortel,  208. 
Policy  towards  the  Netherlands  en- 
joinod  upon  him,  800.  Moraliziiig 
thereon,  301.  His  timely  coonsel  to 
the  Dat^h  Envoy,  303.  His  physlog- 
nomj,  317.  Wherein  tho  queen  of- 
fended him:  condoling  with  Davison, 
345.  Utterly  dtscoura^,  353.  His 
encomiums  on  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  353. 
359,  8<J0.  803.  Spies  upon  his  spying. 
3TS.  Straightforward  in  his  advocacy 
of  aid  for  Holland,  881  note.  His 
estimate  of  Sir  John  Norris,  8Q1. 
Sticking  to  ilia  post,  418.  His  com- 
forting assoraoce  to  Leicester,  457  ntrle. 
Piercing  through  tlie  queen's  attempt 
to  doceivo  him,  408.  487.  Exposing 
her  donblc-doaliog.  489  rwtt.  Not  to 
be  bronbeaten,  470.  Explaining  the 
qaeon'a  meaning  and  yet  puzzled 
thereby.  474,  47B.  Disoowsring  liia  un- 
tBgonlst's  device ;  amen)  ties  between 
himself  and  the  queen,  491,  493.  See- 
ing aflor  sunset :  bringing  the  secret 
negotiators  to  book,  514— 317.  Torc- 
ing  his  advorsaiiis'  hands,  524.    On 


tho  cnpricfs  and  wilfolneeH  of  the 
queen,  it,  39.  77.  90.  104. 191, 192. 194, 
195.  311,  2ia.  213  nodi.  329,  330 
Never  deceived:  a  lesson  Icamt  by  him, 
301.  627  natf.  In  posBesmon  of  tbo 
Spanish  plot,  322, 323. 329.  40a.  His 
beiieis  about  the  Ajiunda,  434.  437. 
474.  His  conferences  with  the  Nether- 
land  church  depnties,  438 — 440.  444. 
His  death,  iii,  34.  Siei.  119.  33S.  388. 
837.  413.  410.  419.  423.  429.  487. 431. 
456.  457.  458.  459.  407.  472.  483. 501. 
609.  520.  ii.  193.  215.  237. 

Wabuelo,  Sheriff  of  Zalant,  Spinola 
repulsed  bv,  iv,  203. 

Wabmosd,  John  of  Davenwoord,  Bei- 
gnour  of,  i.  13.  Admiral  of  the  Datch 
conlingenta  against  the  Bpaniarde,  ii, 
445.  iii,  380.  Elisabeth's  estimate  of 
his  services,  381.  HiaahipHoffCadit, 
384.  Knighted,  880.  Bidiiig  with 
Esses  in  an  ovotrulocl  project,  388. 
Elizabeth's  letter  of  tluinka  to  him, 
^89,  300.  His  due  withheld  fwm  him 
by  an  English  historian,  300  n/yte, 

Wabnsfeld,  battle  of,  ii,  47—55. 

Warwick,  Ambrose  Dudley,  Earl  of, 
his  gloomy  warning  to  his  brother,  i, 
432. 

Warwvk,  Admiral  Wybrand  van,  com- 
mander of  the  (Irst  fleet  of  the  Dnich 
East  India  Company,  iv,  135. 

Watervuet.  Maurico  at,  iv.  282, 833. 

Wauw,  tmitoruus  surrender  of,  ii,  178. 

Weekd  castle  captured :  honl  liiiGa  for 
its  garrison,  iii,  343. 

Weerdt,  Sobald  de,  Dutch  oavigstur, 
iii,  578.    His  ship  Ihe  sole  survivor  of, 
the  fleet,  580.    Murdered,  iv.  343. 

Wbrll,  Schenk's  Buocosafot  Gtiatogem 
at  11,  8. 

West  India,  aee  Dutch  West  India  Coro- 

tBR,  Jijhn.  Dutch  writer  againat  Iks 
lief  in  witchcraft,  iv,  570. 

WiLFORD,  Thomas,  on  England's  ati^e 
in  the  safety  of  Hollond,  i,  375,  370. 
Tendencies  of  hia  countrymen  de- 
nounced by  him,  382.  On  the  Idsd- 
riotw  tastes  of  the  HollanderB.  384, 

Wn^KES,  Tbomae,  on  the  chaActeis  of 
Prince  Maurice,  and  Sainte  Aldegonde, 
i,  273  note.  Bent  to  the  NetherUnds; 
his  eoinpetentrr,  ii,  89.  90.  "  Fraughl 
full  ■'  of  the  Queen's  "  concrapte,"  91. 
His  views  on  Drake's  Netberlanda 
visit,  103,  vote.  Saves  Reingault'slif^ 
107  Tiote.  Hia  reports  of  the  Utr«ht 
controversy.  124  note.  141  Tu>te.  Lei- 
cester's animosity  towards  him,  139. 


I 

I 

I 


ISO  fiolf.  240.  25a  riote.  279.  Setting 
himself  riglit  witli  Burgliley,  138  notr. 
SjmpBthizing  with  Bir  John  Norris, 
158. 15!).  Uia  conduct  in  reference  to 
Stanley  and  York 'a  dolngB  nt  Derenter, 
160 — 165.  '■Pawningliieownearcaao" 
to  reIievethetnM>i>B,184.  Hislotteran 
their  condition,  ioid  note.  His  trulli- 
falness  to  Leicester  and  its  conso- 
anences,  180 — 187.  His  democratic 
theoriee:  and  dispute  with  BSimeveldt, 
221-^25.  228,  329.  Roceives  s  dan- 
gerous order:  bis  action  thereon.  23S 
— 2dT.  ConeeiouB  of  Leict^ster'a  malig- 
nity, 245,  Taking  hia  leave  in  time, 
262.  277.  Hia  reward  for  his  fldelily, 
278.  Buckhurst's  enlogium  on  him. 
27B  note.  Denouncing  Deomark,  803. 
Bee  ii,  106.  254.  2S0.  352. 

WlLLEBROD  theFrisian  martrr,  ii, 15,16. 

WnxiAM  the  Silent,  Prince  of  Ors,nge, 
His  BSBassination.  rare  qualities,  &c.  i, 
1.  Philip's  remark  on  healing  of  his 
death,  3.  His  diereRard  of  warnings, 
#  4  note.  Change  produced  by  his 
death:  Mb  counsel  on  Anjoii's  treach- 
ery, 10.  Title  accepted  by  him,  11. 
Kesult  of  his  luuider  upon  tho  resolu- 
tions of  his  cnunirTmen.  18.  Effect  of 
his  patiiotiBH)  upon  hie  property;  cha- 
racter of  his  sons,  14,  15.  See  Louisa 
de  Colony.  Value  set  by  him  on 
Qhent,  ^.  Policy  favoured  by  him. 
2^  B{diit  of  his  conduct  towards  reli- 
gions opponents.  26.  ii,  121.  His  anx- 
toty  to  keep  Holland  and  Zeeland  free 
from  foreign  domination,  i,  62.  A  Por- 
togueeo  candidate  anxious  to  succeed 
him,  67.  Efforts  of  the  French  king 
to  buy  Walcheren  from  him,  71.  How 
he  regarded  same.  73.  Conduct  of 
Flemish  nobles  ascribed  to  their  jeal- 
ousy of  him,  86.  Impetus  given  by  his 
murder  to  Parma's  operations,  138. 
Hia  fer-Beeing  plan  for  keening  the 
enemy  out  of  Antwerp,  141 — 143. 
How  he  secured  Sointe  Aldcgonde'a 
life.  147.  His  nnteacliablo  gift,  148. 
Why  an  enemy  rejoiced  at  his  death, 
154.  Lobs  to  the  patriots  on  the  very 
day. 154. 188.  Parma's  charges  against 
hiin,  167.  168.  His  eulogium  on  Sid- 
ney. 359.  Bhj  homely  attire :  Fulke 
QrevUle's  portraiture  of  him.  371,  iii. 
284,  285.  Condition  of  his  family  In 
consequence  of  his  patriotic  sacdhcee, 
1, 394. 3afi.  A  lesson  with  which  ' 
made  the  world  familiar,  ii,  i 
■■Father  William."  349.  As  to  tho 
offfet  of  sovereignty  to  him.  iv,  S44, 


Alive  to  the  meaning  of  religions  free- 
dom, 547. 

WiLLiAUB,  Roger,  his  soldier-services 
to  tho  State,  and  inaccessibility  to 
Spanish  bribes,  i,  78.  Sagacity  of  hia 
views ;  shews  tho  true  way  to  cripple 
Spain.  TO,  80.  His  counsel  after  the 
faU  of  Antwerp,  333,  336.  His  eiploil 
at  Grave,  ii,  22.  Baulked  in  aproject, 
34.  Hjo  complaint  relative  Ui  Hohenlo, 
37,  Making  a  mark  of  himself,  42. 
Hia  wise  words  and  brave  acts  at  Sluys, 
204—266.  200.  270.  His  reply  to  Par. 
ma's  attempt  to  eullat  him.  274.  His 
mission  home,  275.  Epistolary  com- 
mendations on  him,  275.  276.  7ioCe». 
Master  of  tho  horse;  Leicester' sgrudgo, 

'  514.  Playing  the  host  and  speaking 
his  mind  to  the  Loague  deputies,  iii, 
98.  PVhting  and  vrriting,  122.  123. 
His  brilliant  action  before  Dieppe,  122 
Tuile,     His  wholesome  counsel  to  his 

Jneen,  123  note.  His  exploit  at  Bue, 
43.  Dead:  history  left  behmdhim,381. 
Bee  11.  07. 203.  395. 352.  357.  517.  654. 

WiLLDcaHBY,  Lord,  on  the  supinene&s 
of  the  German  princes,  i,  33.  Hero  of 
a  ballad.  11,  48.  Unhorsing  a  Spanish 
general,  51.  Taking  command  in  Hol- 
land, vice  Leicester,  855.  Excellences 
and  defects  in  his  character ;  his  own 
coDsctousncsB  of  the  tatter,  356,  337. 
Qutling  into  hot  water  with  the  Stales. 
40B.  410.  410  note.  413—417.  Why 
dissatisfied  with  his  ]K>Bition,  412.  His 
share  In  the  stratagem  at  Bcrgen-op- 
Zoora,  542.  Ceremony  porforroed  hy 
him  at  the  end  of  tho  fight.  543,  544. 
His  conduct  in  reference  to  tho  Oer- 
truydenberg  dissflkr,  545 — 547.  &e 
i,  352.  362.11,07.852.  420. 

WiNOFtBLD,  Sir  John,  commander  of 
Qertruydenberg,  Ii,  410,  An  alleged 
accomplice  in  the  betrayal  of  tho  gar- 
rison. 544—547.  iU,  103.  His  fatal 
foolbnrdiness.  386, 

Winter,  Sir  William,  English  odmirnl, 
ii,  409,  Longing  for  the  Armada.  44!). 
Hia  flre«hip  suggestion  to  Howard, 
485—487.  Wounded.  503.  &a  501. 
603,  530, 

WiNWOOD,  Ralph,  sent  t^i  assist  in  tho 
peace  dt^beratlons  at  the  Hague,  iv, 
380.  458.  His  qoarrel  with  Maurice, 
493,  493.  His  counsel  on  religions 
matters,  537. 

WnTENHonsT,  Walravo  van.  Bent  to 
test  the  feelings  of  the  Stales  on  the 
peace  question,  iv,2B0.  Purportofhib 
report,  300.  301, 


Y.  the  fcirm  givpn  byMnnricelfihiBsab- 
lerraneao  workings,  iu,  361.  273.  Tho 
letter  doing  its  n'urk,  3T4, 

Ybaora,  Stephen,  Philip's  envi^  to  the 
League,  iii.  130.    MiacalFulatiDg  the 
Gfiectofsomemurdets,  130.  Bpectoeli 
uf  which  ho  was  an  involunlaiy  wit 
ness,  344,  ladicatingitseffbctiii  three 
waTdB,345.  ChaiBCtctiBing  the  j^oongcr 
Moasfcld,  378.  Watching'  an  archduke 
and  denouncing  n.  duke,  282.     f- 
eumioing  up  of  tlie  forux^r.  383.    I: 
dealings  with  another  duke,  333.  3i 
Mission  proposed  for  him  relative 
Spioola,  iv,  3fl4.    Protest  and  etopa  of 
Spinola  thereon,  3SB.    His  pueriliti. 
and  boasting,  3fSe,  Recallftd.  307. 

YORKB.  Sir  Rowland,  English  volunteer 
in  Parma's  camp,  i,  103.  Desperate 
cipodition  headtii  by  him,  194.  Hia 
cbatactcr  and  antecedents ;  aa  on- 
trustworthy  as  daring,  ii,  ISO.  Post 
unwiaelyconferred  upon  him.  157, 158, 
His  tniitorouB  conduct,  164—108.  Pri«;e 
pat  upon  his  head  :  his  Inter  career 
and  end,  177, 178.  Vengeance  wreaked 
on  his  exhumed  remains,  iii,  110. 

Yeendtke,  invested  by  Maurice,  iv,  305, 
Its  anrrender,  306. 

Ybsel  river,  ita  military  importance,  iii, 
103.  Bridged  by  Hanrice,  lOG,  See 
iv.  aOO— 283. 

YpbelbtbiN,  Colonel,   »>.1eader  in  tl 
attack  upon  the  SowoostyD,  i,  208. 

Yvetot,  iii,  14a 


Zaida,  king  of  Temale,  his  treaty  with 
the  Dutch,  iv,  247.     Ixe  Teniate. 

Z.iPKNA,  SpnnUh  admiral  and  marahal, 
his  counsel  at  Nieuport,  iv,  24  An 
argument  more  poWnl,  25.  Prisoner 
to  the  Dutch,  43. 

Zesxakb,  one  or  the  Beven  United  Pn>- 
vineoB ;  views  of  Its  navy  officeri  on 
the  proposed  relief  of  Antwerp  1, 233. 
Charooter  given  to  its  people  byOilrin, 
288.  Its  eilent,  cost  of  iw  dyk^,  4c 
iii,  35.  Its  delegate  at  the  peace  nego- 
tiation congress,  Iv,  434.  -MB.  With- 
drawal of  its  deputies  from  the  States 
Aesembly,  480.  484.488.  Tlieirn-tum, 
510.  Standing  out  and  talking  of  set- 
ting up  for  itself,  504,  505.  506.  Oil. 
GI2.  013.  Submitting  to  the  truce, 
514.  Its  revenue.  004.  lis  percentage 
of  contribution  to  the  geneml  fund, 
505  note.    Bet  Holland.   Netherlands. 

ZuTPHEM,  i,  58.  103.  Its  siege  deter- 
nuned  on :  Leiceeter's  plans  and  pre- 
liminary opemtions,  ii.  41 — 15.  Par- 
ma's forces  and  pomtjon,  4S  — 4&« 
Wamsfeld  fight:  Sidney's  death 
wound,  40—53.  Results  of  tho  cti- 
couniur,  54 — 60.  Uistakeo  choice  of 
ttcommander  for  the  fori,  158,  157. 
Traitorous  admiBsion  of  the  Spauuuds, 
177, 178.  Starvation  in  its  garrison 
iU.  7a  stratagem  by  which  Matuioe 
g^ed  tbo  fort,  1(M.  Investment  and 
surrender  of  the  dtj,  105.  Bnt  ii.lfiS. 
181.  300.  Iv.  364 
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DRAPER'S    HISTORY    OF  THE    AMERICAN    CIVIL 
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SMILES'S  HUGUENOTS.  The  Huguenots;  their  Settle- 
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Smiles,  Author  of  **  Self-Help,"  &c.  With  an  Appendix  containing  the 
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ALISON'S  HISTORY  OF  EUROPE.  First  Series:  From 
the  Commencement  of  the  French  Revolution,  in  1789,  to  the  Res- 
toration of  the  Bourbons  in  1815.  [In  addition  to  the  Notes  on  Chap- 
ter LXXVI.,  which  correct  the  errors  of  the  original  work  concerning  the 
United  States,  a  copious  Analytical  Index  has  been  appended  to  this 
American  Edition.]  Second  Series:  From  the  Fall  of  Napoleon,  in  1815, 
to  the  Accession  of  Louis  Napoleon,  in  1852.  A  New  Series.  Eight 
Vok.,  8vo,  Cloth,  $16  00. 

CARLYLE'S  FREDERICK  THE  GREAT.  History  of 
Friedrich  II.,  called  Frederick  the  Great.  By  Thomas  Carltle,  Au- 
thor of  a  "History  of  the  French  Revolution/*  "Oliver  Cromwell,"  &c. 
With  Portraits  and  Maps.  Complete  in  six  Vols.  12mo,  Cloth,  $2  00 
per  Volume. 

CARLYLE'S  FRENCH  REVOLUTION.      History  of  the 
French  Revolution.     Newly  revised  by  the  Author.    With  Index,  &c 
Two  Vols.,  12mo,  Cloth,  $3  50. 

CARLYLE'S  OLIVER  CROMWELL.  Lo*t  rs  and  Speeches 
of  Oliver  Cromwell.    With  Elucidations  and  Connect'  g  Narrative.   Two 
Vols.,  12mo,  Cloth,  $3  50. 

i^^URTIS'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  CONSTITUTICN.     His- 

vJ  tory  of  the  Origin,  Formation,  and  Adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  By  Geohoe  Ticknor  Curtis.  Complete  in  two  laige 
and  handsome  Octavo  Volumes.     Cloth,  $6  00. 

DRAPER'S  INTELLECTUAL  DEVELOPMENT  op  EU- 
ROPE. A  History  of  the  Intellectual  Development  of  Europe.  By 
John  William  Draper,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Phys- 
iology in  the  University  of  New  York ;  Author  of  a  "  Treatise  on  IJuman 
Phvsiolopy,"  «fec.     8ro,  Cloth,  $5  00. 
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GIBBOX'S  ROME.     History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
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GIESELER'S   ECCLESIASTICAL   fflSTORT.      A  Teii- 
Book  of  Chiireh  Hiscorj.    By  Dr.  Jomi  C.  L.  GtRStiLEB,     Translated 
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Seminary,  New  York,  Vols.  I.,  11.,  III.,  and  IV.  8vo,  CloUi,  <2  26 
per  Volume. 

G ROTE'S  HISTORY  OF  GREECE.    Twelve  Vols.,  12mo, 
Clolh,  $18  00. 

HALLAM'S    CONSTITUTrONAL    HISTORY    OF    EN- 
GLAND, from  tlie  Aceession  of  Henry  VTl.  to  the  Death  of  George  II. 
By  Uenbt  IIallam.     Svo,  Sbocp  entrit,  $2  00. 

ALLAH'S  LITERATURE.    Introduction  to  llie  Literature 
of  Europe  during  the  Fifteenth,  Sixteenth,  and  Sovenleenth  Centuries. 
By  HrsK*  Hallau.    Two  Vols.,  8vo,  Sheep  extra,  $4  00. 

ALLAM'S  MIDDLE  AGES.     State  of  Earope  during  the 
Middle  Ak<?8.     By  Henkt  Hallam.     8vd,  Sbcep  extra,  $2  00. 

ARPER'S  PICTORIAL   HISTORY  OF  THE  GREAT 

REBELLION.    PnrtFiret;  To  the  Close  of  (he  Peninsular  Campaign 
of  1862.     4IO,  Cloth,  *6  00,     (/smfflff  in  Ntuabers.) 

TTTLBRETH'S  HISTORT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

XX  First  Seriti :  From  the  First  Sattlempnt  of  the  Coiintry  to  the  Adoption 
of  the  Federal  ConMitution.  Sirond  Strirn  .■  From  the  Adoption  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  to  the  End  of  the  Sixleenih  Congress.  Six  Vote.. 
Svo,  Cloth,  (IB  00. 

HUME'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.  History  of  England. 
from  thoInvHsionof  Julias  Caaar  to  the  Ahdiention  of  Janies  n.,  1688, 
By  David  HirAlt.  A  New  Edition,  with  the  Aothor's  last  Corrections 
and  Improvements.  To  which  is  prefixed  a  short  Account  of  his  Life, 
written  hy  Himself.  With  a  Portrait  of  the  Author.  Six  Vols.,  12mo, 
Cloth,  $9  00. 

INGLAKE'S  CRIMEAK  WAR.  The  Invasion  of  tlio 
■  Crimea:  its  Ori((in,  nnd  an  Account  of  its  Progreasdown  to  the  Death 
of  Lord  Raglan.  Bv  Alexahdbr  William  Kikqiuike.  With  Maps  and 
Plans.     Two  Vols.,'l2mo.    Vol.  I.,  Maps,  12mo,  Cloth,  $3  00. 
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LOSSINffS  FIELD-BOOK  OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 
Pictorial  Field-Book  of  the  Bevolntion ;  or,  Illastralions  by  Pen  and 
Pencil  of  the  Hiilory,  BioBr.i|>liy,  Scenery,  Rchcs,  nnd  Traditions  of  the 
War  far  Independence.  By  Bensos  J.  Lossimo,  Two  Vols.,  8to,  Cloili, 
$4  50. 
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MACAULAY'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.  The  History 
of  England  from  the  Accession  of  James  II.  By  Thomas  Babington 
Macaulat.  With  an  Original  Portrait  of  the  Author.  Five  Vols.,  .8vo, 
Cloth,  $10  00.     Duodecimo  Edition,  Five  Vols.,  Cloth,  $7  50.  ^ 

MOSHEIM'S  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY,  Ancient  and 
Modem ;  in  which  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Variation  of  Church  Power 
are  considered  in  their  Connection  with  the  State  of  Learning  and  Phi- 
losophy, and  the  Political  History  of  Europe  during  that  Period.  Trans- 
lated, with  Notes,  &c.,  by  A.  Maclainb,  D.D.  A  new  Edition,  continued 
to  1826,  by  C.  Coote,  LL.D.    Two  Vols.,  8vo,  Sheep  extra,  $4  00. 

MOTLEY'S  DUTCH  REPUBLIC.    The  Rise  of  the  Dutch 
Republic.    A  History.    By  John  Lotheop  Motlet.    With  a  Portrait 
,      of  William  of  Orange.    Three  Vols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  $10  60. 

MOTLEY'S  UNITED  NETHERLANDS.     History  of  the 
United  Netherlands :  from  the  Death  of  William  the  Silent  to  the  Synod 
.  of  Dort.     With  a  full  View  of  the  English-Dutch  Struggle  against  Spain, 
and  of  the  Origin  and  Destruction  of  the  Spanish  Armada.    By  John 
LoTHROP  Motley,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.     Four  Vols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  $U  00. 

NAPOLEON'S  CJESAR.     The  History  of  Julius  Ciesar. 
By  His  Imperial  Majesty  Napoleon  III.    Vols.  I.  and  II.  now  ready. 
With  Portraits  and  Maps.     8vo,  Cloth, 

ROBERTSON'S  DISCOVERY  OF  AMERICA.  History 
of  the  Discovery  of  America.  By  William  Robertson,  LL.D.  With 
an  Account  of  his  Life  and  Writings.  With  Questions  for  the  Examina- 
tion of  Students,  by  John  Fbost,  A.M.  Engravings.  8vo,  Sheep  extra, 
$2  25. 

ROBERTSON'S  CHARLES  V.  History  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  V. ;  with  a  View  of  the  ProgriMS  of  Society  in  Europe,  to  the 
Beginning  of  the  Sixteenth  Century.  With  Questions  for  the  Examina- 
tion of  Students, ^by  John  Fbost,  A.M.  Engravings.  8vo,  Sheep  extra, 
$2  25. 

ROBERTSON'S  SCOTLAND  AND  ANCIENT  INDIA. 
History  of  Scotland  and  Ancient  India.  A  History  of  Scotland  during 
the  Keigns  of  Queen  Mary  and  James  VI.  till  his  Accession  to  the  Crown 
of  England.  With  a  Review  of  the  Scottish  History  previous  to  that  Pe- 
riod. Included  in  the  same  Volume  is  a  Dissertation  concerning  Ancient 
India.     8vo,  Sheep  extra,  $2  25. 

ROLLIN'S  ANCIENT  HISTORY.  The  Ancient  History 
of  the  Egyptians,  Carthaginians,  A8S3rrians,  Babylonians,  Medes  and 
Persians,  Grecians,  and  Macedonians :  including  a  History  of  the  Arts 
and  Sciences  of  the  Ancients,  with  a  Life  of  the  Author.  By  James  Bell. 
Only  complete  American  Edition.  Numerous  Maps  and  Engravings.  In 
two  Vols.,  8vo,  Sheep  extra,  $4  60.    Also  in  one  Vol.,  Sheep,  $3  50. 

RUSSELL'S  MODERN  EUROPE.  History  of  Modern 
Europe,  with  a  View  of  the  Progress  of  Society,  from  the  Rise  of  Mod- 
ern Kingdoms  to  the  Peace  of  Paris  in  1768.  By  W.  Rcsbell.  With  a 
Continuance  of  the  History,  by  Wm.  Jones.  Engravings.  Three  Vols., 
8vo,  Sheep,  $6  00. 
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STILES'S  AUSTRIA.  Austria  in  1848  and  1849:  Bang  s 
BUtorj  of  the  IhIb  Political  MoremenM  in  Vienna,  Milon,  Venice,  ftud 
Prague  ;  nilh  DetsilB  of  Ibe  Campaiftiii  of  Lombardy  and  Novara ;  a  fall 
Aocuunt  of  ihe  liiBe,  Progre£c,  ittid  ConcluBion  of  the  Ui'Voluiion  in  IIiiti- 
gaij  ;  and  HiatoriciDl  Skalchw  of  the  Auglrian  Goreminent  and  ihe  Prov- 
incca  of  the  Empire.  B.v  Wiu.iiu  H.  Sni.KB,  late  Charge  d'Airaircs  at 
the  Conn  of  Vienna.  With  Ponraiu  of  the  Emperor,  Metternicfa,  Badei- 
iky,  Jellacic,  and  Eoesoth.    Two  Vols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  1^  00. 

ISS  STRICKLAND'S  QUEENS  OF  SCOTLAND.   Lives  ' 

of  the  Qurana  of  Seolland  atld  English  Princeaaes  connected  with  the 
licgal  Snccession  of  Great  Britain.  By  Aodes  StbiCklakd.  Complete 
in  eight  Vola.,  12mo,  Cloth,  $\S  00. 

QTUDENTS  HISTORIES : 

THE  STUDENT'S  FRANCE.    A  Hisloiy  of  France  from  the  Earliest 

Times  to  tho  EstabUsbment  of  the  Second  Empire  in  IS62.  Sluslrated 
by  Engrayinga  on  Wood.     12mo,  Clolh,  $2  00. 

THE  STUDENTS  GIBBON.  The  Hiiiory  of  the  Decline  and  Fall 
of  the  liomau  Empire,  By  Edwabd  Gibbom.  Abridged.  Incorporating 
the  BceeorcheB  of  Beccnt  Conunentators,  By  Willuh  Siutu,  hLJD., 
Editor  of  the  "Classical  Diciionarj,"  "A  School  Dictionary  of  Greece," 
&c.    Jlloatratcd  by  100  Engraiings  on  Wood.     12mcs  Cloth,  $2  00. 

THE  STUDENTS  GREECE.    A  Hiawry  of  Greece  from  the  Earlien 

Times  to  the  Roman  Conqncst,  'with  Supplementary  Chnptcn  on  the  His- 
tory of  Literature  and  Art  By  William  Smtth,  LL.D.,  Editor  of  the 
Dictionaries  of  "Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,"  "Biography  and  My- 
thology," and  "Geography."  Revised,  with  an  Appendin,  by  Geuroe 
W.  GuBENE,  A.M.  For  ScIvoIb  and  Student?.  IlluEtrated  with  100 
Woodcuta.     ISmo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 

THE  STUDENT'S  HUME.  AHiaioryof  England  from  the  Earlio 
TitncB  to  Ihe  Revolution  in  168S.  By  Datid  Hdue.  Abridged.  Incor- 
porating tho  Corrections  and  Researches  of  Recent  Hiatorianii;  and  con- 
tinned  down  to  the  Year  18S&.  Uluatrated  by  Engravings  o 
12mo,  Cloth,  t3  00. 

THE  STUDENTS  ROME.  A  School  Hislory  of  Rome  from  the 
Earliest  Times  to  the  Fdlabliahmcnt  of  the  Empire.  With  Chaplcts  on 
the  Hiatoiy  of  Literature  and  An.  By  Henui  G.  Liddell,  D.D.,  Dean 
of  Chriiit  Chnrch,  Oxford  Uluatrated  by  numerous  WoodcnU.  12mo, 
Cloth,  $2  00. 

THIRL  WALL'S  GREECE,  nistory  of  Greece.  By  Rev. 
CoHNOP  TniKLWALL,  D.D.     2  vols.,  8to,  Cloth,  $4  00. 

TICKNOR'S  HISTORY  OF  SPANISH  LITERATURE. 
With  Criticisma  on  the  particular  Works,  and  Biographical  Notices  of 
prominent  WritorH.    Throe  Vols,,  Bvo,  Cloth,  #5  00. 

WADDINGTON'S  CHirRCH  PHSTORY.     History  of  the 
Church,  from  the  Earliest  Aces  to  tlie  RcformaLion.    Bj  Bov.  George 
Wapiiinoton,  M.A.     Bvo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 
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